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knowledge craving scholars Dr. 
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The Nyayavarttika of TJddyotakara and the 
Vadanyaya of Dharmakirti 

Dr. S a t i ^ Chandra V i d y u h h u a a ii a vvuii the first to 
touch on the relation between the iV y a y a v a r t. t i k a and the 
V a. d a 11 y a y a. Ilis suggestioiisi hecame the subject of a lively dis- 
cussion by several sch-olars. The facts which have juovoked it are as 
follows- — 

1 . The ^"yayavarltika contains a quotation from a work named 
y u d a V i d li i, whose author is not named. U d d y o t a k a, r a 
y h a r a d V a 3 a, when qiiotiuj*- and rejectini^ current definitions of 
what a right logical Thesis (imitijua) should be, comes In discuss its 
definitioii as given in the treatise called Vadavidlii. He says,— 

<!rr=!nfVrsn5f 

111 cmnmenting upon this passage V ii c a y p a t i m i s r a <loes 
nut name the author of this treatise. 

2 . A few lines above Uddyotakara considers the right definilion of 

what the Subject, or Minor Term of a Nyllogisin (pu/iNu) should be and 
quotes on this occasion from another work named V a d a v i d h a- 
n a t i k a. Diit again neither he himself nor Jiis commentator gives the 
name of its author. This second (luotation contains^ as i'^ ^-eeii from (he 
coiite.xt, ail iiileipi clat ion of a definition of /m/,.su seveial limes mention- 
ed by Uddyotakara it has the following form •• — 

lAj;.- For uliljro\'iatioii.-i u:5cd iu the foutiiotoh, :soc j>. lil.] 

1 NV‘ i>. 121, 2; NV- p. 117, 20. 2 NV‘ p. 120, U; NV- p. 117, 1. 
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Iti means — “At* iey:anU (llie qiialificatiau “by himself’* added to tb^ 
verb “to establish” we find) in the Vadavidhanatikii (the folluwijiy- ex- 
planation) : the verb “to establisli” (alojie) may equally be retferred to 
tile disputant and to liis adversary, tlierefore (in defining* u thesis as that 
proposition which is desired to be established we must add) the qualifica- 
tion “by (the disputant) hidiiselt’’, (not by the opiK>uent). Indeed, the 
verb “to establish” appears in the same form whether it be referred to 
something' established by the disiputaiit or the oi>poi)ent” etc. 

3 . Uddyotakara nroreover quotes and rejects a definition of 
controversy. In contradistinction from the two above-mentioned cases, 
he thi^j time does not name the source in immediate vit inity with tlie 
quotation. He simjdy says, — 

i.e. “there are others wdio describe a controversy as a series of pioposi- 
tions' which ailn at establishing one’s own (H^'inion and discarding tbe 
opinion' of the opponent.’^ 

But Vacaspatimisra explaining* this ])as<age states that the author 
of it; is V a s u b a 11 d h u^ and Uddyotakara in criticizing its phrasing 
says that the treatise from wdiich it is* taken is the V a d u v i d h a n a. ’ 
It thus appeared that the author of the treatise called Vadavidhana is 
VauubandlAi. 

These three passage?< hare been the starling point for a series of 
ditferent hypotheses and suggestioii‘«j ahoiii what the two treatises called 
Vadav^dlii and Vudavidhauaiika are, as well as who their pi ohahlo 
authors might have been.® 

a NVi p. 15, 1, 20; NVi' p. 150, 7. NV^ lias "h‘<h 

reading is contradicted by vvliat follows in the text. Cp. below, p, 20. 

4 NVTT^ p. 317, 10; NVrP p. 218, 0, has “Subaridliu.” 

5 NV'-* 164, 25. 

. 6 Cpi. Dr. Gaiigaiiath J h a— “The Nyayasutras of Gautama with Vaitsyfi- 
yaua’s Bhasya and Uddyotakara ’s Nyayavafttika, translated into English, vol.- Ij 
Allahabad, 1915 (reprint from “Indian Thought” for 1912-1915), pp. 312, 441, 
454. Dr. Vidyabhusan a*— “Uddyotakara, a contemporary of Dharinakirti”, 
JRAS., 1914, pp. 601-606; “Bilingual Index to the Nyaydbindu,” Calcutta 1917, p. 
ix and “History of Indian Logic,*’ Calcutta 1921, p. 124. Prof. Keith—* 
articles, in JRAS., 1914, p. 1103 and in IHQ., vol. IV, pp. 221-227 and “Indian 
Logic and Atomism/* p. 28* Dt. Randle— “The fraipneJits from Difinaga,*’ 
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In a special paper Dr. Vidyabluisana siig^^ested tliat the Vadavidlii 
is nothing- else than the V a d a n y a y a oi: D h a r ni a k i r t i, 
and the Yadavidliauatlka nothing else than Y i n T t a d e v a ’ s com- 
mentary on it called Y a d a ii y a y a t i k a.; hecanse it seemed to him 
that lie had discovered in' the Tibetan translation of tliese works 
those very passage^ whose original was quoted l>y rddyotakara in his 
Nyuyavartt'ka. Dr- Yidyahliusana concluded that Dharmakirti and 
Ifddyotakara must have been canteiuporaries/ 

This hypothesis was repeated by Dr. Yii’yahhusana in other 
paipers* and was straight, away accepted by Prof. H. Iv e i t h, who 
continued to insist on it notwithstanding all the very weiglity objections 
wliich it provoked-® 

It would not have been necessary to recall to memory this entirely 
exploded theory, if a very important point did not escape the atten- 
tion of both its suj)])orters and its o])ponents, a pobit whi<‘h is never- 
theless decisive for the final solution of the problem. 

As a matter of fact the opinion of Dr. Yidyal)fiiisana and of Prof. 
D. Keith, lias not only no foundations at all, hecauM^ the quotations in the 
Kyayavarttika are by iio means taken fiom the Yadanyaya and tlie 
Yadanyayalika, but. — and this is tlie main point — it represents tlie real 
I elation between tli (3 Xyayavartt-ika and the Yadanyaya in an 
i II ye r t e d w a y. If we therefore take U]) tl:.'' prohlem once more, 
it is not at all in the intention to overtlnow the theory of Di’. Yidya- 
bhusaiia and I^rof, D. Ki'itli — thisi is already achieved hy otliev^^— but in 


l.ondon 1920, pp. 26-28, 66. HaiiRaswamv 1 y o n p: a r — articlos in JPOTJS.. 

vol. XI r, pp. 6.'^7-91 and in IITQ., vol. V, pp. Prnl’. (!. T ii v c i arti< los in 

JP.\S., 1928. pp. ;i80-d83; IHQ., vol. IV, pp. 0806:16; JR.\S., 1929, pp. l.-Jl-tHH; 
H. R li a 1 1 a c li a r y a — ‘’‘Foroward to the “Tattva'-ainyjralin,” Rarodn, 1926. 
(Clflpkwad’s Oriontnl Series, XXX) pp. Ixxviii-lxxix, Ixxxi. Dr. F. 
F r a n w aline r — “Zu den Fraginonl''n Xlnddlhstiseln'r Loeikor im Ny.“»ya- 
vfirtikam,” — Wiener Zeitselirift fiir d. Kiinde dcs Moroenlandes, XD, Wien, 19:i:i. 
pp. 281-804. 

7 ‘‘Uddyotakara, n contemporary of Dlinrinaklrti” — JR.VS., 1914, pp. 601-60,8. 

8 “Bilingual Index to the Nyayahindii,” p. ix; “History of Indian TiOgic,” 
p. 124. 

9 Cp. his article in JRAS.. 1914, p. 1102 sq. Cp. Prof. Keith’s “Indian 
Logic and Atomism,” p. 23, and “Vadavidhi” in IHQ., vol. IV, 1928, pp. 221-227. 
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order to show the real relation existing between these two works, that 
real relation which till now lias escaped the attention of scholars. 

It seemed to Dr. Vidyahhusaiia that he had found in the Tibetan 
lext of the Viidanyaya a passage identical with the quotation froim the 
Yadavidlu, to wit — ^Uiain-hcah-ha yah hsyvuh-hya hHan-pai j)hyir-ro.^^^° 
It also seomed to him that in the Tibetan text of the Vadanyayatika 
he had discovered a passage corresponding to the quotation from the 
Vadavidhanatlkii, to wit — ^^hdag-hid-vw-^yin-pai ho-ho-ni bgay-iiid-hyi 
ho-ho^ni gzhan-gyi, hndm mn-yin-vo zhe^-hyn-hm don-1o.”^^ 

Not enough of that Dr. Vid.yahhusana imagined that he had found 
in the Vadanyayatika tliat very definition of radn^ wh'ich Vacaspati- 
n^isra directly ascribes to Vasiibandbn. Fully disregarding this very 
weighty testimony of Vaoaspatimisra, he has declared this definition to 
lie identical with the following words in the Tibetan version of the 
Vadanyayatika : — 

rgoUha dan pVy'n'-rgohha-dag.gis rah dak gzbnn-gyi don-grah^ 
pnr-hyed-pa doh (ma) grah-pai don-dn hrjod-nas rtifod-pa yin-ao-^" 

In the light of our ])reseiit knowledge it ai>i)ears' finite ostoiiisbing 
how could Dr, Vidyalihusana and Frof. Keith have iiisisted uipou tliese 
identifications, since even a superficial glance at the M^ibotnii ])assnges 
clearly shows that they are very far from being ideiitii al witli the quota- 
tions of the Nvaynvarltika. 

Tliey however remained firmly convinced of the rightness of tlieir 
( onelusioiis and it is only owing to the joint efforts of Mr. li a ii g a- 
H w a m y I y e n .a r am] Prof, (rinse p j) e T ii e e i wlio 
submatted them to an acute criticism and overthrew tlmir untenable 
position.'^ 

10 JUAS., 101 1, p. 002; (p. VN, text fol. .ma 2. 

11 .IRAS... 1014, p. 002; cp. VNT, text, lol. OOa .1 

12 .IRAS , 1014, pp. 002-00.4; rp. VNT, text, fol. tin 7. 

14 Cp. tlio articles of Mr. Iyengar in .THORS,, vol. XTf, pp. 0R7-091 and in 
JHQ., vol. V, pp. 81-80; and the articles of Prof. Tucci in JRAS.,, 1028, pp. 
.4H0'48.4 and in IHQ., TV, pp. 0,40-6,40. Cp. also B. Bhattaeharya’s “Foreword to 
Tattvasanigralia,” Baroda, 1020 pp. Jxxviii-lxxix, sq. The article of Dr. 
Franwallner in “Wiener Zeitschrift fiir d. Kunde d. ]\rorgenlandes,“ XL, 10.44. pp. 
281-404, can also be viewed as a refutation of Dr. Vidyahhusana’s opinion. 
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But although I fully agree with the final result of Mi \ R. Iyengar 
and Prof. (t. Turoi, iiaimely the attribution of the authorshij) of the 
Vadavidhi to Vasubandhu/* I nevertheless think that tlieii’ argninenta- 
ti(m contra Dr. Vidyabhusana oould have been far more effective if they 
iiad devoted more attention to the Vadaiiyaya, the work which was 
the .saibject-inaiter of their divergent opinions. The absurdity of 
Dr. Yidyabhusana’s and Prof. Keith’s position would have appeared 
to l)oth parties most clearly, if instead of i>ickinig out from the context 
small bits of detached phrases, they would, have perused the whole of 
this short document. Instead of that Mr. Iyengar and Prof. Tucci 
were satisfied by retranslating the Tibetan passages into Sanskrit and 
showing in this way a lack of literal correspondence.*' But tb,is want of 
literal algreement was known from the beginning, it was not unknown 
to Dr. Vidyabliusana and l*i*of Keitjb. Mr. Iyengar and Prof. Tucci 
are quite all right when they point to the great chronological difficulty 
preventing the identification of the Vadavidhanatika with VinTtadey;P« 
Yadanyayatika aind call our attention to the fact that the titles of the 
work — Vudavidhi, Vadavidhana and Vadanyaya or Codananyaya — 
are different and that Dharmakirti’s theory of ni/jraJiasthanas appears 
as quite unknown to ITddyotakara. However none of these arguments 
taken separately seemed decisive. They were well known to Dr. Vidyn- 
blnisana and Prof. Keith but. not strong emmgh to induce them to change 
their 0])inioii. The most decisive argument adduced ))y Mr. Iyengar 
and Prof. Tucci consist, s in establishing the identity of the Yadavidlii 
mentioned in the Nyayavaittlka with the R t s o d-p a-si g r n b-p a 
quoted in the Pramanasamuccaya of Dignfiga. But this argu- 
ment is weakened by the differences of their ojiinion, since Mr. Ij’eiigar 
thinks that the right lestoration of Rtsod-pa-sgi uh-iia cotdd, liave been 
Yadasiddiii(?)*‘‘‘ as well as Yadavidbi, and Pr«)f. Tucci is not (p\ite sure 
of the right Sanskrit iz.H ion of the jiassage f>f lM'anianasannic(‘aya, which 


14 On this prohlcm cp. my invostigatioTi in “Thr T.ogirnl AVorks of Vasii- 
hnndlm” which is to nppor.r tioforo long. 

15 Cp. Tucci, IHQ. vol. TV, pp. f>.Ti-ri.Tt: Tycnjiar, TTTQ., vol. V, p. S-j. 

16 Cp. his article in JBOPS.. vol. XTI. /or. dt. 
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corresponds to the only quotuliou in tlio Nvayavrirttikn wlieie the title 
Vadavidlii occurs.*^ 

Tk'e complirated and not always conyiin-ing- arf^uinentat ioii of Mr. 
Tyenj>ar and Prof. Tucci ao-aisf, the theory of Dr. Vidya1)hu>ann would 
apjmar stioiiger if they simjdy had thnnvn a ciiisory odance at tlie wlude 
text of tile Vadanyaya; ihey th.en \yould have seen wliat real rel.ilion 
exists between tin's text and the Nyayavartiika. 

The coiiteiits of the Vadanyava’^ is condensed h/y Dhannakiili in a 
.sin;2de stanza whicJi is tlie only kurika mctnffriaJis) of this work. 

The whole of the ieiiiainin«* (ext represents its commentary. The stanza 
is the following one — 

sfjru,h~p(d y(ni‘ht(j wiJtrjodriHj Isk yon mi-hrjiuhya j 

t.^har-hctifl-pn-yl yn/ix yin-yykj jfjzh'an ni ini rif/a phyiv ml fjdodj^* 
Piof. Tucci”" has lightly jiointed to the fact that the wliolc of this 
stanza is quoted by Vacasiiat imisra in his N\ ayavaittikatatparyatTka — 


17 Pp. Tucci, I HQ., vol. IV, |>. 634. 

IH Tlio most probabl:' Sanskrit title of It t s o i]-p,n, i-r i g, s-p a is in my 
opinion Vatlanyaya. wliicb appears in SfintiraUsita's commontary as well as in 
tho commentary of VinltatWva. However in the B s t a n-li g y n r tlie main 

text is called “Cotannya” (sicl) which aciording to Prof. V. W. Thomas 

rtaiids for Cotlanaiiyaya fep. Ids note on Prof. Tneci’s articb* in the .[HAS,, 

]i. 3-^1) or for Codyanyaya as suggested by P. Cord i e r (cp. his (^italogne dn 

foods tihetain. III erne i)nrtie, Index dn Bstan-hgyiir. ]). 13S). I nevertheless 
prefer th(» san.skritisation as \'adanyriya for the following reasons; Tn the con- 
elusion of ftantirak.sita’s commentary (ep. VNV,, text. f. 431a ‘2 sq.'t we iind Bt^xl- 
pai-rigs-pa mentioned side hy side with lUsod-pa-sgnib-pa, which work we 
know ns Vadavidlii (cp. the translation of this passage in my “T.ogiral works of 
'S'nsiibandlin”). There is but little probability that the Tilxdan translators being 
so exceedingly methodieal should have rendered two different woinIs ifTr/o and eod//<7 
for rodmul) by tlie same Tibetan word rtsoiJ-pa. The usual redering of eodiyo is 
rfiol-hn and tlie usual rendering of liroff-fni is rtldn, ep. “Tndices Verbontm, 
Snnskrit-Tibetan and Tibetan-Sanskrit to the Nyaynbiuidn and the Nyayahihdu- 
tikrd’ compiled hy 1^. Ohenniller (Bibliotheca Bnddhica, XXTV-XXW s.v, r<.»Fi/o 
and rfsml-pn. Cp. also Mahavyutpatti (Japan edition) nn“ 4440 and 4o3.‘>. 

10 VN f. 3«4n 3-4. 

20 Prof. G. Tiieei ‘Tre-Dihnaga Buddhist texts on Logie from Cliine<c’ 
sonrco.s,” Baroda, 1020. part TT.'p. 12 (Cnokwnd’s Oriental Smies. XLTX). I 
must add that it is not tlm only quotation from the VN in the NVTT. Vacav- 
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^ 5?5f?Tl% ^^ill '‘ 

Tlii< meaiLs : “Defeated are (iii a controversy) tliose two: (1) wlio 
does i;ot g-ive llie rigJit logical reason, (2) who tails to discover a fallacy. 
All other theories are wioiig. We theretore reject tlieiu.’’ 

The \ iwlaiiyaya is tlm^ exclusively devoted to tl:e theory of nitjni^ 
hanthditits or Jhiijit'^ of Defeat. 

The wh(de work in accordance wil!i the i)hr;'.'‘ing ut this >tanz.i 
divi<led in two parts. In the first part"' l)h».rnia,kii*ti ex]»lains hi" 
own theory that there are only two kind" of n' fjmlnistlu’uuis. He ex- 
plains in due order what is an (is()<llniihinyttnunn<nir‘ ajul what au 
adosodblincdiuirir^ Lu tlie second part-’ he suhiiiits to a detailed cri- 
tique the 22 varietie" acJinitted hy the a i \ a y i k s and reject" 
them as false ingenuities. 

Even a cursoiy perusal of this set and part proves mo^t i dearly arnl 
convincingly tliat the Vadanyaya could not l;ave heen iiuoted in tl»e 
ATyayavarttika, "ince on tlie contrary DlMiinakiri i in tiie i)oleinical pari 
of Jifs u ork (] u 0 t e s li i ni s e 1 f the A' y a y e a r t t i k a 

w i t h r a 111 a i k a b I e detail a I m. o t on e v i‘ r \ 

p a g e. 

In CritH’izing the nl(jralKi-^tli(ui((4\\voi\ of the A'ai^ayiks Dhaiina- 
kirti not only adduci*- in strictly legulai order all tlu' 22 saW/v/.v ot the 
second uhnibi of the fiflli ndhydyH of the A’^ y a y a " u t v a whcu* 
(lie definitions of all niyrdlKistlidnn,^ are given,’*' but nho adduces long 
and exl;au''tive references from, the comments of VaHyayaiia in the 

jialiinisra ‘sc\er;d liiiiCN <|iiol<'s \\N. Thus, we foul in .WT l - p, /OO.'JI-dn .1 a 
Uuolatiuii liniii tlie ^’N f. ,a{18h \-’ 2 \ in llie NVT'I’- p. 70.’!, we tiiul anotliei' 
<(iiulatioii Inan the \’A' f. MDthi o ete. ele. 

‘J1 NVri’i p. 311, 10-11; XVTT^ p. 723, 8-0. Ihilh edition.^ read “•:3l7Tp:rTO 

22 Tile lirst part of VX is eonlained in I’ul 38 la l-3n7h 3. 

23 VAb fol. 38hl ■t-3{13b 1 (inciudiiig the intrudiielinn). 

24 VN. foJ. 3n3h 4-397b 3. 

23 VX, fol. 397b 3-41lib 3 (iiichiililig tlie eoliclnsioii). 

20 NS, V, 2 2—14, 17-25. 
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N y a y a b h it s y a, aucl — what is must important — from Uddyota- 
kara’s Nyayavaillika itself. He pedantically emphasizes all ilie changes 
and additions which were iutTodiiced, into the original theory by the 
last author. 

In beginning the criticism of the views of his opponents, Dlianna- 
kirti repeats the end of hi^» initial stanza, the phrase — 5T 

=Tib. (jzliiin ill mi ri^A pliyir mi hclod,^'^ and explains it in the 
following manner — 

fjah-du Mir ji-shid hsad~pai tshar^hcad-jial ynas-lyi mtshan^nuU 
med-pa yan yin-pa de ni tsUar-hcad-pai ynas-iiid-du riys-pa-ina'-yin-pai- 
pUyirjkho-ho-cay-yin ma bstan-to zhes sinm»-pa^y in-no. 

This means — “(In this stanza the following view) is expressed : 
(the facts) which do not agree with the definition of a “Point of Defeat*' 
U's it is here igiven, cannot be rightly regarded as a “Point of Defeat’* 
and therefore we do not dwell on them.*' 

Immediately after this declaration he quotes in extefmo the second 
iiltra of the !:ind dhnika of the 5th adhydya of the N ydycufutnib'^ intro- 
ducing it by the word de-la = tatraj i.e. “among them.*’ lie points to 
tile fiM niyrahasth^dna among the 22 admitted by the Naiydyiks, namely 
piatijndhdnt or Forlorn Thesis.^* The first sutra of this djiniia is 
omitted, e.videiitly because it contains a mere enuineratioin.'**' 

Having quoted the definition of pratij?}uhdni , Dharmakirti, befoie 
coii'^ideriiig the views of the commentaries, makes a very impoilant 
reiiuirk. Ho liiniself points to the sources from wliich lie takes the 
<lefin,itiuns aJul exidaiiations w'hich he will discuss. 

As is well known there is a serious divei’geiice in the inleipielai ion 
of pratijndhdni between Vaitsyayana and Uddyotakai'a. The sCitnc says — 

i.e. “A Forlorn Thesiij^ consists in admiliing that one’s own example 
conlaijis that very feature which is coninined in the contra-example (of 
tile opponent).” Vat^^yayana^* interjnels tJic lei'iu literally us 

‘27 VN, fol. aU7b 3. *28 VN, lol. 3'J7I» 3-4. 

20 NS, V„ 2, a; VN, foi. 307b 4. 

30 NS, V, 2, 1 is quoted in full by Saiitiraksita in VNV, lol. 81a 24. 

31 N131i, p. C12. 
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“an example/’ whereas Uddyotakara objects on the score that in such 
a case the Forlorn Thesis will have a metaphorical sense, ib will be 
abandoned indirectly, because there is merely a “forlorn example but 
noti thesis.”** He sug^esrts that we should interpret this term not as 
an example, but as referring to the subject of the syll'ogism.. The^ term 
drspanta will then mean a Thesis (svadrstdnta=svapaksa); profti- 
dfstdmba will mean For Vatsyayana .the Forlorn Thesis 

will consist in admitting the eternity of the jar which serves as an 
example in a syllogism establishing the non-eternal, transient character 
of all sounds,** whereas for Uddyotakara the Forlorn Thesis will consist 
in admitting the eternity of the sound (the subject-matter of the debate). 

Yacaspatimii^a does ^notj conceal the divergence, between Bhdsya 
and Vdcrttikai he, on the contrary, puts an etaiphasis on it. He pedanti- 
cally points at first to the passage of the Nyayavarttika inter- 
preting the sutra from the standpoint of the Bhaisya 
^ then to the passage where Uddyotakara 

rejects thia interpretation ( 

finally to the passage where “he having refuted the interpretation of 
the Bhasya and wishing to give his own opinion, puts a question” 

),3 7 

Dharmakirti having quoted the sutra begins his criticism with the 
following introductory remark ; 

hdi~la hffrel’-pa'bycd’pai hsain~pa sun’^phyun^nasIrnam-Jigrel- 
byed-pa4a giuis^pai phyogs-la iviras^pa de-iiid h^tan^par-byaod^^^ 

I.e. “We will give here the opinion of the VaHtikaikara (Tib. mam- 
hgrel-hyed^pa) which he expressed after having rejected the opinion of 
the Bh^yakara (Tib. hgrel-pa-hyed-pa)^^^* 


32 NVi p. 559, 2-8; NV^* p. 551, 22 —.652, 6 . 

33 Op. the text of NV, quoted below. 

34 Op. NBh, ibid. 

35 NVTT» p. 493,15; NVTT* p. 699, 3. 

36 NVTTi p. 493,16; NVTT* p. 699, 4. 

37 NVTTi p. 494 ^ 3 .^ NVTT 2 p. 699, 23. 

38 VN fol. 397b 4-5. 

39 The Tibetan rnaiKi-hgr’^.l is always the exact translation of vartfiha, but 
borel-pa corresponds usually to vrtti, although in a general sense it may mean every 


I.H.Q., MARCH, 1935. 
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Nydyavdtttika and Y dHanydya 


The quotations which follow leave no doubt about who the 
BhusyaJiana and the Vaittikakara are, but nevertlieless in order asi iti 
were to repudiate even the slightest possibility of a doubt the celebrated 
Santiraksita .in his .coiuiiieiitary uimii the Vadanyaya'^® writes with 
reference to this passage ; — 

^^•nam-bsad-byed-pai tun-dbyith-iWs inam-hureUbyed-pa-la-gnai^ 
pai phyogs-la smras-pa de^ilid bstan-pai~bya-lm-ni j Bhara-dvajaa bsad^ 
pa mn-phyuh-nas j kho-bo-cag hdi-nid re-zbig hes-pai’dryas-navi brjod-pav- 
byao zhes dgoiis-i^o/^^^ 

I.e. ‘‘(The remark) that we will give here, the opinion of the Varttika- 
kara which he expressed after having rejected the opinion of the 
Bhasyukara, means that we will first of all expound this (former) 
opinion, since B h a r a d v a'j a*’ has rejected the Bhfusya.” 

couimcntary. The usual reiitleriug of (diCisija is JJut we also find in the 

Bstan-figyur the rendering Idul.pjo -- hijn l-jHfjVy. .Maliilyanasanigrahablirisva -Theg- 
pa-chen-po'bsdus-pai-l.igrel-pa, llstan-hgyur, Mdo. di (hVi), cte. In the commen- 
tary of sS anti raksita we find hiiid-pa and inum-bmd (-literally vyCihhijaini) instea'' 
of h<jrel-ba of the main text. 

40 Two commentaries of the VN are preserved in Tibetan translation in the 
Hstan-Jigyur. The one is by Santiraksita and is pre8er\ed in full. Its title is 
“ Utsodi-pai-rigs-pai-hgrei-pa-dori-rnam-par-hbyed-pa-zhcs-by.i-ba.’’ There arc oven 
two quite identical copies in vol. CVIlt and CXIl, Mdo. The second commentary 
is by Vinitadcva; its title is “Rtsod-pai-rigs-pai-hgrel-pa.” But only a very small 
part of it is preserved^ and it contains the explanation of only the first eight 
folios of the VN, namely f. 884a 3 — 391b o (according to the Narthaiig edition). 
It stops in the middle of u phrase. Whether the work has never been finished, or 
a part of it lost at the time of the translation is difficult to decide. Its translator 
is not mentioned and in certain catalogues of the Bstan-hgyur we find the direct 
indication, that this work “is devoid of its end.” {-gSam-ma-tshah-ba)^ cp. P., Cordier, 
“Catalogue dii fonds tibetain de la Bibliothequo Nationale 3em? partie, Index du 
Bstan-hgyiir,’’ p. 449. The celebrated Bu-ston Rin-chen-giub (1290-1364 A.D.) in 
his review’’ of all Buddhist works translated into Tibetan also 
mentions that this work represents only the beginning (stod), a 
first part. Cp. his great work, “Bd'e-bar-gsegs-pai-bstan-pai-gsal-byed- 
chos-kyi-hbyun-gnas-gsiin-rab-rin-po-chei-mdsod,” ed. in Bhra-^is-lhun'-gruibi, fol. 
191a 2. For the soeoivd, polemical part of the VN, I thus can make use only of 
the main text and of the commentary of Santiraksita. 

41 VNV fol. 84a 5-6. 

42 Instead of Bharadvfija we find in the first copy of the Tibetan translation 
of VNV everywhere the mistaken Vvaradvaja (sic I). But the second copy in the 
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After that Saiitiraksita quotes literally the whole of the Bhasya ou 
Ijratijnclhklni^^ aud then all ohjectioiis of the NyayavurtlUva in full/^ 

In accordance with Iiis initial remark Dliariiiakirli quotes the iniio- 
diictory phrase of tlie Nyayuvarttika, o'niilst tlie ipolomics af^ainst the 
Bhasya, and then cites a Ion*? passage which contains TTddyotakaxa’s 
own opinion. The passage is cited with some immaterial abbreviations. 
The repetitions, questions and superfluous introductory words, so charac- 
terisfic of Uddyotakara’^ style are sometimes omitted. I here adduce 
both' texts en reyard. The words omitted in the Vadanyaya are put in 


square brackets. 

N y a y a V a r 1 1 i k a 

(NV^ 5(i8, 17-18^ 551, 15-10) 

l‘‘® 

(xW* r)59, 10-10; 052, 7-14) 


Vadanyaya 

(VN 8971) 5-fi) 

vil-mt/uin-pai-dpei chos yan yin-pa 
de yah-yi-fslie ran-yi-d pe-hi khd^^ 
lm-]Mir-hyrd~pn dei-islie Uhar-hcad- 
pnr-hya-ha^yin-pn hrjod de. 

(VN 897b f>.898a. 1) 
mthoh-Ua yah dc yindaj nithar yan- 
rnatn- par- ynas- pa- yin- pai- phyir 
in I It oh -ha i- in tim-st e / ml tiv h-bai- 

vitha-ni lah-yi-pliyoys-^o j J mi- 


IJBtan-hgviir, IMdo, CXII, gives everywhere the more correct reading JJharudhuaju 
which evidently is nothing hut Bharadviija. cp. B-tan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze (CXII) fol. 
Ii33a 7, passim. 

48 Cp. MBli p. 512 and VNV f. 8ta G-84b 2. Santiraksita introduces this 
quotation by the words— ‘“de-hi riiam-iKtr-hiidd-jKti hdod-iHi-uo” and then trans- 
cribes in full the whole of the NBh on the NS V, 2, 2. 

44 Cp. NVi p. CT, 2-8 ( -NV2 p. 551. 22-5.72.5) and VNV f. 84b 2-4 where 
this passage of NV is quoted in full and introduced by the words — rnani-lujrvl- 
hued-juts hdi-daij sun-dj)yiiii~l)a-iii . 

45 Instead of we read in NV^ ^ But the reading of NV» ; 

=Tib. rnn-tjrdjje-la, is more corrert and it is supported by the 
commentary of Vacaspatiinisra, cp. NVTT^ p. 498, 15-lG; NVTT- p. 699, 8-t. 

46 The Tibetan translation suggests an original instead of 

which is usually rendered by rig-par-hya-ha. 

47 Wc have ill NV> *<* N''" 

Tho Tibetan suggests the reading tlirco readings 

do not change the meaning. 
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^ [ Slf^TT^r^T^ ^'3!T^' nithnn^pai-dpe-ni mr^mfhun-jmi- 

^ ^ phyogs-tej mi-mthuti-pai-phyoys^ 

len-pd-phani-jm-stej dper-na sgra 

^ vii-ffdg-ste ! dhah-pos-gzun-har-hya 

?frT^r%r ^I^^TUTT- ha-nuhyqn^pai-ph ynr~ro zh'es smras- 

paAaJ pliyir-rgol-ba spyii-sgo- 

I SIPT^ srf^- nas I galAe dei- 

^ I tsJie iipifi dhon-pos-gzyn-par-hya-ba- 

yin-pasj sgra yah Hag-par hgyur- 
ra zhesd)ijcb-ha. snim-ba-nij dam 
bcah-ba-la-gnad-pa-stej mar agra 
m i-Hag-iKt-ii id-du dam-hcah-ha- 
htan-hal-phyir-ro. 

Notwithstanding the slight ditference between the Tibetan iraiisla- 
tiou and the text of the Nyayavarttika which is now in our possession, 
their identity is beyond evei’y possibility of doubt. The sliglit 
difference is explained by Dharmakirti’s care of abbreviation and by the 
circumstance that we must here compare the translation of a passage 
with the original. 


Next in order comes the Point of Defeat called pratijndntara, 
Dharmakirti gives in short its condensed interpretation by the Nyaya- 
bh’asya,^* but a remark of Nyayav^tika explaining the reason why 
this is regarded as a nigrahasthkina he reproduces quite literally. .We 
give here the original as well a^s the translation. 


Nyayavarttika 
(NV^ 500, 13; NV^ 553, 13) 


Vadanyaya 
(VN 398b 5.) 

sgnih-par-hyed-pui nas^pa yohs-sw 
mirses-pai-phyir-ro , 


AItJiough short it is a quotation. 

The third nigrahasthdna is called pratijndvirodha. Uddyotakara 
remarks that it embraces many varieties, such as an immanent contradic- 
tion in the thesis, its contradiction with the logical reason, with the 


48 NV^ omits 

49 Cp. NBh and NV on NS V, 2, 3 with VN f. 398b 3-6 where an abridged 
quotation from NBh is found, which is followed by a phrase from the NV and 
concluded by explaining Dharmakirti’s orwn opinion. 
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example etc. Dliarmakiiti quotes in full tlie definition of the Nyfiya- 
fliitras, adds m example taken from the Nyuyahhasya and gives a 
long and exhaustive quotation from the Nyayavfirttika, containing tlia 
above-mentioned remaih on tlie varieties of pmtijnavirodho. I give 
here hotli the texts en reyard: 


N y ii y a s u t r a 
*(NS, V.2.4) 


N y a y a 1) h a. s y a 

(Mils r)ir), Ajy) 





N y a y a V a r t t i 1< a 

(W otil, Ml; r, 2l-r>:)4, 

I 5ifgf?T ^ 

5T3mrif^% I sif^m 

’-Tlsft [ ?5T5=?Trf^^T^d^: 

® I q^. 


T. 


^«IT— ^ 5 ’ 


• V a d a n y a y a 
(VX 4()6a 1) 

dani-hrah-hft dah fjtan-t. shifts hfjal- 
ha-n t (la at - h t 'a h - ha -da h - h ya J-ha- d e / 

V a d a Ti y a y a 
(Vi\ 4t)0a 1-2) 

dpcr-aa tyntdan-Jas ma-ytoys-pai 
rdsas zhcs-lfipi-lta-ni da la-hrnh- 
htfojl yzVf/'-ht-soy.:-pt(~his don 
yzha/i '" mi-d tniys-pai-phyir ro zhcs- 
hyadni-ni ytan-tslilys i/indcj dc.-ni 
hdir dawdK'ahdxi dan ytan-tshiy- 
day-tn hyal-lntol j 

V a d a n y a y a 
(VN lOOa 2-4001) 1) 

d(*-h id-ly/.'-n i da tn-ftras- pa-da iV 
hjjaJ-ha yah Ixtan-tej yah-la dam- 
h&alj-ha rah-yi-fsh iy-dah hyal-har 
}}fjyvr-ha-ni dper-na dye-spyod- 
ma shrnni-ina [ham hday- 
ined-dtd' zhcs-hya-ha Ita-hno. 
)tan-tshiy.'da hyal-ha 'fpthj yaii-ia 
dant-hrah-ha ytan-l shiysda ynod- 
pa-ni dprt-na thams-vad i ha-dad- pa 
yindc ishoys-jm-la dhos-poi syra 
shyor-hal-ph yl i-io zh (\s-h}pi-l)a-lla- 
hau dv-day-yis-ni dant-h<‘ali-ha- 
dah-dpi (-hya1-ha dan j ylan-tslmys 
dat) dpc-la-sfjys~2nn-hy(d-ha dan f 
tsh ad -mat- h ya 1-ha da ni - h ( a h -ha- 

dah-yian-tshiys-day-la yah hrjod- 


50 The word is omitted in the text of VN. 1 liave supplemented it 

from the eommentary of ftnntirakslta, where it is eontaiiiod, ep. VNV f. 8Cb 5. 

51 'J'lv* seeond example *‘htlnff~ui(id-iHi'' is evidently an in«terpolation. It is 
absent in the text of NV and in tho eommentary of Santiraksita. 

52 In NVi misprint NVTT* p. 498, 11; NVTT^ p. 705, IG. 
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yar-hyao / / gzl\ an -gyi-phyogs-la 
ha-lah~nidda~wgs-pa [randa\ 
gru b’ pai-sgo-n-ns nia-ii es-par-hsta n - 
pai-phyir /jgnl-hn-stel gzhan-gyu 
pl\y()(^<-la [raiidoY^ gmh-jyai ha- 
hiii-n id^la-sogs-pas hl'lirul-par- 
hrjod-pa gnu-yin-pa de-ni lan^ hgnl- 
ha-yiu-par rig-par-hyao J j rnh-gi- 
phyogs'da ItOs^pa-med-par yan-stej 
gaii rnn-gi^phyos-la ^tcrs-pa-med- 
jmr-ynn gtau-tdiigs ,d)yor-ha-stel 
sgm mi-riag atej dhah-pois-gs^m- 
hnr -hya -ha -nid-yin-pai-phyir-ro 
zbes^hyndja-hi I dc-ni raii-la-gfuh- 
pa ha- Jail -ii id -la-no gn- pa m i- rfa g- 
pa-dah -h ga I- hai- pli y ir h gp.1 -ha-y i n - 
zhiii I giii-gai-phyogs-Jxyin-Jchan- 
hlaiis-pa-yi n-na-n i ma-iies-pa-yin- 
ie-l gall giii-gai-phyogs-Jxyis-chon- 
khas-hJans-pai diios-po-y in-pa dei- 
pliyir uHi-uvn-par-hrojd-doj / 


Tlii^ long* (juotaiioii sli ikos us by the perfect literacy and precision 
of the translation. It clearly shows that Dliannakirti quotes not from 


53 The Tibetan translation suggests an original instead 

u’liicli \VG find in both editions of NV and in the NVTT (cp. NVTT^ p. 498, 16-17; 
NVTT 2 p. 705, 22). The interpolation of the word ''^-Tib. mn-la'* doeii not 
affect at all the nieaniiig, Ix^caiise the reading ”tjzlmn-<j\ji-i)h\jo(js-hi nin-hi-ff ruh- 
/>«” only emphasizes the author’s idea that he speaks of notions whose validity is 
accepted by one party alone. 

54 We must read just a*s in tlie Tibetan. In the NV^ we find 


which is evidently nothing but a corruption of the word 
The reading which is contained in the NV* is still more remote 

from the meaning than The eternity of the Universals 

not be said to be generally admitted ( 5 %^) or accepted by whole assembly 
^he opponent is a Buddiiist who does not admit neither the 
reality of Universals, nor any eternal substances in general. 

55 The reading of both editions ^ mistake instead 

of author evidently wishes to state that the 

disputants, e.g. a Prabhakara (according to the commentary of Yacas- 
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memory or hearsay, but by placing a copy of the original before his 
eyes.** 

As regards the six following varieties of myrahast/idiut>, namely 
praUjndsainnydsa,^^ hetvantaraf^* arthdntara/^ nirarthaha,^^ avijnd- 
tdriljLU^^ and andrthaka,^^ the Nyuyavarttika adds nothing to their expla- 
nations as given in the Bhasya.** Therefore Dharmakirti only occa- 
sionally inserts expressions W'hich show that here also he had all the 
time the text of the Nyayavaittika before his eyes.*^ But these are 
minutiae which need not detain us. 

patinusra) has disregarded his own principle which admits the existence of eternal 
substances. He contradicts hiinseU, “since the LIniversals, cow’-ness etc. are in 
contradiction with the tenet of non eternity or raoiiientarinebs of sound.” Having 
forgotten his own principle he takes his stand on the contrary principle of iiis 
adversary, the V a i b h a s i k a. Cp. NYTT^ p. 498, 17 etc; NVTT- p. 705, 23 etc. 

66 Santirak^ita having explained this quotation and its following repudia- 
tion by Dharmakirti, again mentions the name of Uddyotakara i.e. Bharadvrija. 
He mentions him twice, cp. VNV f. 87a 6 and f. 92a 1. 

57 NS V, 2, 5 quoted in VN f. 404a 7. 

68 NS V, 2, 6 quoted in VN f. 404b 6. 

69 NS V, 2, 7 quoted in VN f. 406a 4. 

60 NS V, 2, 8 quoted iirVN f. 405b 2. 

61 NS V, 2, 9 quoted in VN f. 406a 3. 

62 NS V, 2, 10 quoted in VN f. 406b 1. 

63 Dharmakirti quotes in full NBh V, 2, 9, cp. VN f, 406a 3-4; also in full 
the beginning of NBh V, 2, 7. The grammatical examples are hero given not 
o'nly with translation, but in transliteration also, e.g., NBh (p. 618) says, — 

following 

manner: gtan-tshigs zhe»-hya ha yah skad-kyi-hyms-la hi-no-ste tuo rinjen hyas- 
pai-mtha-can-gyi Uhig-ni etc., ep. VN f. 406a 4-6. He quotes concisely 

NBh V, 6, cp. VN f. 404b 5-406a 2, etc. etc. 

64 E.g. in his comment on NS V, 2, 7- Dharmakirti uses an expression which 

is not to be found in NBh, but is contained in NV. to wit 
-khas-hlaha-yai-don hbnd-iKi-med-ixi-nid-kyi-phyir^ cp. NV'-* p. 654„ 23 and VN f. 
486b 2. In his interpretation of NS V, 2, 8 be evidently hints at its explanation 
by NV — ^ bsyruh-par-hyed-pa ma-hntan~ 

pai-phyirj tshar-bcad-iMr-hya-ba-yin-pai-phyir^ cp. NV* p. 666, 4, and VN f. 
486b 2. The example illustrating NS V, 2, lOi is given by Dharmakirti exactly in 
that form as it has in NV : ^ \ l?^q[ = seu-hcu zhes-bya-ba-la-sogs- 

jpai hag Ita-buo^ whereas in NBh the word ks absent and the ex- 
ample is one in a aeries of several examples, ep. NV* p. 655 10 and VN’ f. 406b 2. 
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The definition of the next, tenth, nigrahasthdna, the aprdptakala^^ 
hfts provoked an opposition which Uddyotakara mentions and discards,. 
His own explanation is here limited to the rejection of objections. In 
the Vadanyaya we ag’ain find a long quotation from the Nyayavarttika. 
Dharmakirti, aftor having as usual quoted the Nyayasutia, gives a 
summary of its explanation i'n the Bhasya and then proceeds to a bng 
quotation which iSaiitiraksita in his commentary directly ascribes to 
Uddyotakara.*® We give here the original text of the Nyayavarttika 
and Dharmakirti’s quotation in its Tibetan form. 


Nyayavarttika 
(NV» 6G3, 9-13; NV* 555, 22-556, 5) 

’mm, 

I 91^ sfir- 

sfipraf* 3iTg- 


V adanyaya 
(VN 406b6-7) 

(jaUte de-ni ma-yi7i-tel de-lta-bit'i 
kyan gruh-pai-phyir-ro zhe-iiaj 
via-yin-te sgra-yi-shyor-ba-dan- 
bral -baT^mUhuns~pa-nid-hyi-ph yir~ 
roll dper^na baAaii zhes-byorhai 
tshig hdii datidal gan)i^^ zhes-bya- 
hai fab-tu-sbyor-har- byed-porna / 
nog-la-sogs-pa^dahddan^pai don 
ston-par-byed-pai-phyir / sgta^rjes. 
sudichad-pa don-med-pa 'ma-yin^te / 
tshig hdds ba-lah-gi sgra klvon-dti^ 
ukud-par^hgyur zhih / bada/h-gi- 
sgra-his nogda-sags-poi-dahddan^ 
pai don yin-no j / de-bzhin-du dam- 
boah -ba -la-iogs-pai-yan-lag-bzlog- 
pas go-rim-danj go-riwAas don 
klmi-du^cJi(iid-.par-hgyur-ro / / 


Santiraksita adds here (NS V, 2, 10) his own refutation of Uddyotakara’s objec- 
tion to those opponents, who admit no difference between' nirarthaka and 
apdrthaka. In tb»,s place he likewise quotes Uddyotakara by name, op- VNV f. 
100b 7 and ibid., f. 106a 4. 

65 NS V, 2, 11 quoted in VN f. 405b 4. 

66 VNV f. 101b 6 — moryin-^tel de-lta-hus kyan grub-pai-phyir-ro j j zhes-hya- 

ba Bhdradvdjaio / / ‘ 

67 In NV‘ misprint (®*cl). 

68 Both editions of NV read jjjf)- but in both editions of NVTT we findjji^^ 
cp. NVTTi p. 604, 8 and NVTT* p. 713, 16. 

69 In the text of VN we have a mistaken reading, a Tibetan word go-rim 
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Referring to the next, the eleventh nigrnhasthdna, the nyuna'* 
Dh'armakirti gives a summary of its explanation from the 
Nyayavarttika, to wit — 


Nyayavarttika 
(NV‘ 504, 2-4; 55G.13-15) 

qr ^ I 

ricW I ] if [ ^rn4?TPTT% ] 


Vadanyaya 
(VN 408b 4-5) 

nog gan- 1/1 flam-heah-ha-la-sogs-pa- 
ntmnjt-kyi, yanAag gcig med-na 
hog fJc-ni mo-tshoh-hn yin-tej 
hsgnih-pnr-hya-hu mi-hgnih-pai- 
phytr-rol 


The twelfth nigrahiuthdna is called the odlnlit/- T)l\armakirti 
quotes here the N>Tiyabhusyu in full,'’* without JiuMitioninf*- the Nyilya- 
vfirttika whicJi contains the rejection of objections. 

As regards tiie thirteentli variety called the pinointlfad* the differ- 
ence between the Nya\"abhaisya and the Nyayavarttika consists in this 
that the latter omits the introductory phrase of the JOnmya on the division 
of this nigiahajfthdna into two , sub-varieties, but their examples are all 
mentioned. They are the same and similarly j>hrased as in the Hhasya. 
DhariuakiTti follows CJddyotakara and mentions only the examjdes, but 
since liere both texts of the Bhasya and of the Vailllika coiiudde, he 
evidently could have taken the quotations from either source. However 
it is (dear, that he also in thi» case had i^redominantly the Nyayavarttika 
in view, because in his polemic against the Naiyayiks on this variety, he 
mentions an argument which is contained in the polemics of Uddyota- 
kara against those who reject this kind of nigra ho^sthCwa. Some dia- 
lectitians have inaintaiiied that repetition is not a fault because it may 


instead of In the sequel in his polemic apainst this passage Dharma- 

klrti quotes this word' several times and in the Tibetan translation of VN we 
always find it in the form (/«-'/»/« agru whicli i a idc‘ntly is nothing hut a dis- 
tortion of the word unintelligible to the Tihoian copyists. 

70 NS y, 12 quoted in VN f. 408b 4. 

71 In VNV f. 105b 4 we have a fuller statement hsgruh-imr-hya-ba (read 
h(jf(f-pa) med-na ijai) hsgrab-hiia-vii-ho'^itb-pai.jth ijir-ro [ f 

72 NS V,, 2, 13 quoted in VN f. 408b 6-7. 

73 Cp. NBh and NS V, 2, 13 and VN f. 408b 7. 

74 NS V, 2, 14 quoted in VN f. 409a 1-2. 


MARCH, 1935. 
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be made with the aim of putting an emphasis on a meaning 511%- 

® answering them Uddyotakara remarks that in a logical con- 
troversy there is no teacher and no pupil, therefore there can be no 
instriictiou through repetil ion — ^ 

DJiarinaklrti has evidently this rtmiark of the Nyayaviirttika wi view, 
when he says — hdi-ni hla-ma yah um yin^ sidh-ma yah ma-yin-pchs-na 
etc/' 

Going over to the fourteenth nigrahastlidaa called the ananu- 
hhdmiyY^ Dh‘arina,kirti quotes in full the definition of the Nyaya'^utra, 
its explanation in the llhusya and also almost in full from the Nydya- 
vdrttiha the (ionti'OveiNy with Dignuga who, ns testified hy Vacaspatii- 
iniara, had rejected this definition/” I here give all the texts 
vn regard. 


N y a y a -s u i r a 
(NS V, 2, 17) 

N y a y a h Ji ai s y a 
(NJlli 525, 10-18) 

srrlr-. 


V a. d a n y a y a 
(VN 410a 1-2) 

UhogJtda lap-gffum hrjod-pa ses h'h 
hin-hrjod-pa-de-'med-pa> dr-ni rjes- 
s u-snmid)a- m cd-pa yinde / 

V a d a n y a y a 
(VN 410.1 2-8) 

fshogs-pa? rgol-ha Inn-gmm-pni 
img-gt-don xex-hzhin-du phyir-rgoU 
has Ian -hrjod- palmed- pa gah-yin- 
pa de-ni rjes-su-smra^ha^7n>ed>‘2>a 
zhesdtyadta tshar^hcad^pni-gva^s- 
yin-no 1 1 landtrjod-jja-med-par ci- 
la brten-nas gzhan-gyi phyogs 
dgag~ 2 )a amra-par-hyedl / 


76 NV» p. 665, 9; NV^ ,p. 657, 22. 

76 NVi p. 665, 12; NV2 p. 668,2. 

77 VN f. 409a 7. 

78 NS V, 2, 17 quoted in VN f. 410a 1-2. 

Vacaspatimi^ra when explaining the objection 

of Uddyotakara against the attacks on that definition, cp. NVTT* p. 607* 22; 
NVTT» p. 718, 11. 
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Nyayavarttika 

(NV* 565, 17-566, 8; NV* 558, 9-19) 

(I) fsr!n[W!ir»?fg 

1 [ ] 3T1^ 

’iR?r ffij ft 

g»twW •nfer i 

(II) 9tft?r ff 3^ ^ft^ra: wm 

5T sRg^n#, <n^ 

ftnfWRqift I [ m4 *1 

I ] 

?l?R •! 

I 3l«f)Wl' sftwwfcl 

(IV) ?raft|IHT^ I ^ 
H.ja < i i <rMtfwi >raT5ftt*rfwJmft g 
?wwrfw5^iT t 
5j giBftrft gih*)ycg^iiui Owiw^rftft ii 


The diifereiKre of <he (juoiuiiou 
seen from tlieir comi)ari 80 ii, in tl»i,s 


V ii (1 a 11 y a y a 
(VN 410a 3-7) 

(I) (ja\l~te lan-ijyi-sgo~na» iiei- 
pai-idii/ir hdi-ni tshar-hcad-pai’- 
gnus ma yln^no zhe^na [de-ltar~ni 
hgyur-nii\ lan-yyi-,^go-n(L^ yon^tan- 
dan-slyon^dohddan-pa {nnohs~2^a- 
dah ) '‘^ r mohx-pa- ma-yin-pa n id-dn 
scii-pai-phyir lan-hrjod-pas cl~zhig 
h?/<i / 

(HI) nui-yin-te Uin-gyi-yuUmi- 
hs-imi-phyiMel gahte hdi Ian- 
tjod-'intr^vii-hyed'-na. Idn^gyi yvh 
mcd-pa yindaf hoii-te hin-hrjod- 
na jidtar hui-hi^jod-pai'-midtycd I 
hrjod^jHUncd.pada yah hin hrjod- 
pa dan I hdi~n{ h gal-ha r smni-hn^ 
yin-no zhe naj 

(II) hga-zhlg-la hin-gyi nd^<^-pa 

yod-pa-na yah hni-hrjod-pa-mvd- 
na I dc dc-.si id-du t.shar-hiyfd-pai hos- 
pa ma-y in-no zhc-na f j 

(IV) dam -hcas -pa -mad -pai- 
phyirj hdi yah duh-por [tham.s- 
cfid] hrjod-pai’-bya zhihj pliyU Ian 
brjod-^Mir-byaol zhas-bya-bai dani- 
bca.i-pa-ni m ad-do f j hon-kyah jl- 
Ifai -yah’nni Ian brjod-'par-byao j j 
Ian yah tton- mcd-pa rigs-pa-via- 
y in-pa i-pli yi r / lan-madtrjod-pa 
zhes-bya^ba t'('har-btwl-p^d-gnais-ni\ 
figs-'pa- yin-no zhc-naj /. 
frtym the Nyayuvarttiku, coiitiists, as 
that it omita one phraae and changes 


80 VN omits rmoHs-iHi dail (= )» cp. iiotos iu both litioiis of tho NV. 

81 In NV* printed jointly. 
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the urder in the arguments, namely the second uhjection of Dignaga, 
whioli in the Nyayavartrt.ilca follows immediately on the fir4, is trans- 
ferred towards tlie. end and is mentioned in immediate vicinity with its 
repudiation.*^ But this {dues not affect the substance of the arguments. 

The definitions of the remaining varieties called ajunna^^* 
apnitibhiiy^^ viksoim,^^ vuitanupul,^^ paryanuyojyapeJimm,*^^ nimmiyo- 
iyaauyoyUy^^ apaskldhdnta^^ and lietvdhhdsa^'^ are mentioned by 
Dliarinaki'vti without such detailed and exliuiistive quotations from tlie 
Nyayavarttika. He either rei>eais or cojidenses the explanations of the 
Nyayabhasya.*' Aiml this is natural, since the Varttika a,lso only rejK3ats 
the comments of the Bliasya. It contains small additions in the ex- 
planaition of four varieties only, namely in the explanation of apnitihhd 
i> gives an additiojial example, which is absent in the Bliasya. Tn 
rihr^im it drops the example of the Bhu^ya and replaces it by a-notlier 
one. In matdnnjnd it adds an examjde and answers to the critics which 
flenied tlie necessity of esiablisliing sucli a niijnih<istbdua\. lu luuynmi- 
yojyopc/iSiUia it repeats itie Bliasya without exjdanalions and ailds some 
j)olemical remarks agaiiust objectors. The remaining varieties provoke 
iio remarks in the Nyayavarttika, it either jmruplna,ses the Bliasya or 
simi^y rofcjs to it. Here the chief soiirco for ])harmaklrt,i is thb Nyaya- 
bhasya, but he iievertheleNS kee|KS th-e Nyayavarttika constantly in view 
and carefully notes every detail which can be borrowed from tliis source. 

82 Tht! lioiiKin n^ums in brackets ui tlio Sanskrit original and the corrcspuml- 
ing Tibetan Iranshitioii iiidicHte tlie change in the order ot pussuges. 

Ki NS V, 2, IH quoted in VN t. nib 7. 

Hi NK V, 2, V.) quoted in VN f. 412b 0. 

8,') NS V, 2, 20 quoted in VN f. 412b 7-4 1 da 1. 

HO NS V, 2, 21 (|iioted in VN 1’. 4l4a I. 

87 NS V, 2, 22 quoted in VN. f. 414a 7-4 14b 1. 

88 NS V, 2, 23 quoted in VN f. 416a 2. 

80 NS V, 2, 24 quoted in VN f. 415a 6-4 15b 1. 

\H) NS V, 2, 25 quoted in VN f. 416a 7-416b 1. 

01 The principal quotationa frorn the Nllh are the following: Nllb V, 2, 19 in 
full; NBli V, 2, 22 almont in full; NBli V, 2, .2.3 in full; NBb V,2, 24 almost in 
full, notwithstanding its considerable size, and NBh V, 2, 25 almost in full. There 
are moreover partial quotations in the remaining definitions because Dharinakirti 
even when ho paraphrases the explanations of the NBh and of the NV, as a rule, 
uses the expressions found in these texts. 
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TIiub lie meutioiis the example of apratihlia given iu the NyayavartDika ; 
it coiLBiets in this that the respondent, instead of answering the question 
put before him, beginsi to recite verses** ; lie quotes litemlly the beginning 
of tbe explanation of Tn(Xtdmi}na and the example given there** etc. 

Such ia the contents of tlie second critical part of Pharmakirti’s 
Vudanyaya. He draws the definitions frOin the Nyu^yasutiu, their ex- 
planations from the Bhasya and be devotes quite an exclusive attention 
to the Nyayavarttika. He does not omdt a single fresh thought of Uddyo- 
takara, also not an important or original expression without directly or 
indirectly refen*ing to it and criticizing it. The character and the length 
of his quotations prove beyond thie possibility of a doubt that he had a 
dierct knowledge of this work, which he had always at hand. 

If we would not shrink back before the task of going into further 
details, if we would like to realise the essence of the aim of Dharinakili-ti’s 
polemics against the Naiyayika theory of ni(jmhasth>dna; if we would 
like to collect all the innumerable quotations, references and hints, Of 
which the whole of the Vadanj*aya and its commentary by Siuitiraksila 
are full, we could no doubt very much increase the number of quotations 
taken by Dharmakirti from the Nyayavarttika. I have limited my task 
to a direct confrontation of the second, x^olemical part of the Yadanyaya 
with the opinions which it criticizes ; I have laid stress only uiion the 
most certain, most extensive quotations whicli Dharmakirti transcribes 
from the Nyayayarilika with a remarkable care and scrupulous i>recisioii. 

But the material collected hero is sufficient for making it quite sure 
that the Vadauyayu quotes the Nyayavarttika and even more than that, 
that the point of Dharmakirti’s critique is idw’^ays directed against this 

P- i 23), <i>. tshius-su-hcad^ 

pa hdon-pdda-sogs-paa etc. (VN f. 412 b 7), an expre^ision abbcnt in NBh. 

93 ^ ^ I 

g afif i nv' i>. ser, i-3; nv^ p. .ku, 

9-11. Op. VN f. 414a 1^2 i—ozhan-gyis^hrjod-pai skyOH »un>^libyin»pa-med-par 
khyod-kyi hd\ yan skyon yiii’-no zhes-smra-har-hyed-de / dper-na khyod~kiy rkuii- 
ma yin-tef akyea-hu-liid-yin^pai-phyir-ro zhes-stnras-la des de-la star khyod kyat\-no 
thes-Bmra’^ha-ltOr-huo. This example is altogether absent in the NBh \ the beginu- 
ing of the explanation of the NBh, although very similar to this one contains never- 
theless such words which ar§ absent in the NV and in the quotations iu the NV. 

iA^\5>Q) 

THE. KAMAKRiSHNA MISSION 
INSTITuTt OF CULTURE 
LIBKAHY 
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work whose aim it was to defend, possibly, by new argumeitits, the theory 
of the ^’aiyayiks assailed by Dign^a. 

If it is thus quite sure that.the Vatdanyaya contains extensive quota- 
tions from the Nyayavailtika, it becomes clear that the inversion of this 
relation is impossible, tJie Nyayava^jika qpnnot contain any quotations 
from tlile Vadanyaya. 

Dr. Vidyabhusana however attempt#"to convince us that he has 
found in the text of the Nyayavartlika a quotation from the Vadanyaya, 
namely the definition of a Thesis — ^^fP^rrfWR SlftHT I How in this 
possible? 

If we carefully examine the passage of the Vadanyaya,®* which, 
according to Dr. Vidyabhusana, is quoted in the Nyayavarttika, we will 
notice that in this place Dhaianakirti refutes the Naiyayika definition of 
pratijildntara-nigrahasthdna. In the process of this refutation he tries 
to show its internal incoiisisitency and if we in the phrasing of tliis refu- 
tation can discover some similarity with the definition of 'lyratijnd^ it 
can refer only to the definition of the Naiyayiks, not at all to his own. 

The passage adduced by Dr. Vidyabhusana from tlie Vadanyaya 
represents the end of a phrase quite arbitrarily separated from tJie whole 
of it, a xihrase with which Dharmakirti begins his refutation of 
in’atijhdntara. 

Having explained the manner in which the Nyayabliusya and the 
Nyayavarttika interpret tlie fallacy, Dhannukirti says — 

Ityh- yah de-slad-du smras-jnu dam-hcas~/m-fjzhanl mar dam^hcan- 
pa xyrub-'/jai-p/iyir-rol I hafan-jHJtrdipyur-ba ma-yin^yyil hon-kyaii 
ytan~tsh i tjs khyad^par-du-byed-pa yin-te, dban-pox-yzuii-bar-hyurbai 
(jtan~tihi(js spyida hjuy-pax Ukhnd-par-hi }od‘ pa-la J thano»~cad-dudj,(jro- 
ha-im’yinde / dbatVpos-gzuiirbar-bya-‘ba-riid^yin^pai-2diyir zUes-^ 
bya-hami gtan-Uhigs khyad-par^hycd^pa kjias^blans^pax JikhrvUpa 
.sfmns-jja-yiu’tjyil davi-bcas-pa-yzhan yah mt/ta^-pa ma^yin-tej thams- 
('ad-dv-h(jro-ba~ma~yin-pami sgrada gnih-pai-phyir dahj dam-bcah-ha 
yah h^grub’hya bxtan-jfai-jfbyir-roj / . 

yah yah shar dam-bcms-pa bitgrub-pai-jdiyirj jdiyis-kyi dam^-bcas^ 
pa smras-jta-y in-no zhes dam-bcas-pa hstan-pa de yah rigs-pa Tncu-yin^te j 


04 VN f. 899a 2. 
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dam-hcas-pa dam-bcaa-pas sgruh^par^hycd-pauphyir zhesdjya-ha hrjod- 
2)(J^y^^l dam-bcax-pn gzhmi-diuhgyyi-ha ma^yin-yyi j hon lyaii (/fan- 
tshii/s-la-^ifofjjf-pff fjzhan-du , hufjnih-pni-hya-hd agrvb-pai-h yed -pa i-(dhed,- 
du, l(has-blans-pai‘phyir I sgruh-p(vr-byed-pa h^tan-yar-hanur-gyi j 
litgrvh-pai-hya-ha-hsfan-ija-m via yhi-nol 

This means: “(The distputant) who thus speaksi*® does>not indicate a 
new thesis in order to prove the former one, lie only additionally quali- 
fies lii{i own argument. Having adduced (in order to prove that the sf>uud 
is not an eternal suhstamie) the faulty argument of “being sensational,” 
since this feature also appertains to universal^, he excludes this fault by 
an additional specification of the argument, in saying that (the sound is 
not eternal) because it is sensational and not omnipresent. He does not 
assume a new thesis, since it is (sufficiently) known that sound is 
not omnipresent, whereas a thesis indicates tliat (only) which ougiit now 
to be established (the prohanditvi)*'^ 

“The opinion (of the Naiyayiks) that a t h e s i s is here staled, 
that another thesis is here adduced, in order to prove the first one, is 
wrong. For if it were right that we have here a new thesis adduced as 
a proof for a former one, the thesis would be altered, but it is not so, 
because changed is the logi(?al reason adduced for the proof of the pro- 
handuia. Changed is the proof, not the thing to be proved.” 

Having quite arbitrarily torn away the concluding words of the first 
phrase of this refutation which aims exclusively at showing the incon- 
sistency in the definition of pratvjildnfam from the stand-point Oif the 
Naiyayiks, Dr. Vidyabhusana represents these concluding words (dnin- 


96 VN f. 398b 7-399a 4. 

96 This contest, as Vacaspatimii^ra informs us (NVTT® p. 701, 9), is between 
a Vaibhasika and a Mimamsaka. The first maintains — “sound Is not an eternal 
substance, since it is apprehended by the senses, just as a jar (apprehended by 
vision).” The Mimaipsaka objects; ''the Universals likewise are apprehended by 
the senses, but they nevertheless are eternal.” The former answers; “jar and 
sound are not omnipresent, hence the objection is not valid.” This answer accord- 
ing to the Naiyayiks is a pratijfldntara-nigrahasth&nay i.e. shifting from one thesis 
to another. 

97 It is just these last words that Dr. Vidyabhusana had mistaken for a 
definition of what a Thesis must be for Dharmakirti. 
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bcah-ba yaii bsgruh-bya bstan^yaUphyir-ro) ad corresponding to the de- 
finition of pratijiid qiiofted from the Vadavidhi — ^rpiqTfWR 5lfilflT. 
But the context clearly shows that Dharmakirti does not give here his 
own definition of a right logical thesis, ^ince such is not his aim ; he 
perhaps alludes, as inertioned above, to its definition by the Naiyayiks, 
not by the Buddhists. 

The Naiyayika definition of a thesis is — which 
is always rendered in Tibetan as hsfji'vb-hyadysttm-jia^fti dam-hcnii-hno- 

The definition of a tliesiw in the Vadavidiii is srf ^y r, 

a*nd this is always rendered in Tibetan as hsgmh-bya-hrjod-pfMu 
davh-Uoiah-bcto, 

The way of tianslating Sanskrit technical terms into Tibetan is 
settled with a great precision; the Tibetian bryo/Z-pa (;orresponds to 
SaiLskrit nhhidhdna^ the Tibetan bHo.'i^'pa or sfon-pa (it is the same) 
renders the Sanskrit ivirdem. Both translations of the rramauavsamii- 
(MUiyavrtti contain quotations from tJie Nyayasutra, and the definition of 
ttie Vadavidhi. They are quoted ,siide by side and rndhyanirdetia is tran- 
slated as biigvnhd)ynd)st(in~2)af but sddhydhhidbCmu as hagruh-bya-brjod- 
IKfV We find the same correspondence in the Tibetan translation of 
the commentary of Jiiieiidrabuddhi^"” etc. In the present case also, in 
the definition of the fallacy cadled i)rafijudn>tai*n^ whicJi is criticized by 
Diiaamakiili we find mentioned (irthaniidcki whicli is rendered in 
Tibetan as don-bsfmi-pa, just a,s in the Vadanyaya and in {^anti^akHita^s 
Vadanyayavrtti/^' Thus even admitting that this end of a phrase con- 
tains an allusion to a definition of pratijnd^ this allusion refers in any 
case to the definition of the Naiyary’iks, not to the definition of Dharma- 
kijrfti. 


NS 1,1, .33. 

fM) Cp. Praniuna'iainurca.va of Dignupa, Bstan-IiR^^ur, Mdo O? (XCL) f. 7a I 
(of Nartlinng o(lition); Prnjn;lnasaiiiiicon.vavrtti 1st translation, ihUhm f. 4/>a 4 and 
f. 45b 4 etc; Pramanasamucca.^ avrtti, ‘Jnd tran.slntion, ih’nhm, f. 127n 4 etc. an«l f. 
127b 4 etc. 

100 Cp. Pramunasamiiccayatika of Jinendrahiuldhi, Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Ro 
(CXV) f. t72a i etc. and f. 174b 4 etc. (of Narthang edition). 

101 NS V, 2, 3; VN f. ,39Sb 2 and \ NV f. 86b 3. 
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If it is thus by numerous quotaiious firmly established that the 
Vadaiiyaya cannot be quoted in the Nyayavarttika it is a fortiori clear 
tlait ittJ commentary the Vadanyayattku can in no case be quoted there. 
However Dr. Vidyabhusana has succeeded in finding in the Nyayavar- 
tiika a quotation even fixtm this souixie. 

As far aa the definition of vada is concerned Dr. J h a has 
already called our attention to the fact that Vataspatimisra fathers 
this definition upon Vasubandhu and that Uddyotakara himself indi- 
cates itis source as Vadavidliana (as is seen from the second revised edition 
of the Nyayavarttika).^®* It is true that Dr. Jha ascribed its authorship 
to a “Subandhu*’^"® but this was owing to a misreading of the first 
edition of the Nyayavarttikatatparyatika.^®^ Its emendation W’as sug- 
gested among others by Dr. Vidyabhusana himself. 

It is superfluous to insist that this definition could not be taken 
from Viuitadeva’s Vadanyayutika, since we already i)oasesis a weighty 
testimony tliat it belonged to another author and was taken from another 
work. Moreover Mr. Iyengar and Prof Tucci have rightly pointed to 
the want of identity between this definition of vada and the passage 


102 Cp. Dr. Jlia, op c/'t , vol. I, p. 454 (of reprint). Dr. H, N. Handle (cp. 

liis “Fraf^inciits from Diuuagu,” pp. 20 and 55) is responsible for the legend which 
after him is repeated by Prof. B. Keith (IHQ., vol. IV, p. 224) and by Dr. E. 
Frauwallncr (Wiener Zeitschrift f. d. kunde d. Morgenlaiidcs, 1933, p. 284), the 
legend maintaining that Dr. Jha has himself replaced the reading ot the 

first edition of NV by the reading But this is wrong. Dr. Jha states 

it quite clearly. He declares that he here follows the second edition which, although 
appeared in 1915 (the title page has 1916)„ was in his possession already in 1913. 
On p. 269 of the first volume of his work (which corresponds to p. 329 of the 
periodical “Indian Thought” for the year 1913), Dr. Jha says: “From hero the 
translation has the advantage of using the Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series edition” 
and then many times quotes the new edition of NV under the title “Chowkhamba 
edition”or “Benares edition.” 

103 Dr. Jha, op, cit.^ vol. I. p. 464 (of reprint). 

104 Cp. Tucci, IHQ., voj. IV, p. 636; Frauwallner, op. lit.^ p, 284. Dr. Randle 
(op. fit., p. 26) mad© an attempt to explain “Subandhu” as an abbreviation 
of Vasubandhu, on the pattern of Kirti for Dharmakirti etc. But this is quite 
impossible as pointed out by Prof. B. Keith, IHQ., vol. IV, p. 226. 

106 Dr. Vidyabhusana, History of Indian 'Logic, p. 128. 

t.B«Q., MARCB^ 1935. 
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ciiscoveied by Dr. Vidyabliuf^aua in the Vadanyayatikal.'"* It is rather 
sii-ange that Prof. Keith tried to defend a .hopeless position. 
Ihe definition of vdda occuiiis in the text of the Nyuyavuritikia 
twice^®^and Vacaspatimisra, as quite natural], informs us about ils author 
only once. This single indication is made in connection just with that 
quotation which Dr. Vidyabhusana nevertheless fathers upon Vinita- 
deva.^'*® Prof. Keith then made the suggestion that Viniitadeva may 
have been the author of that quotation in connection with which 
Vacaspatimisra does not name the author. This suggestion was sup- 
ported by a misreading in the first edition of the Nya.ynvartti.ka where tlio 
two quotations appear in a slightly different grammatical form. In 
one case, when this defijiition of vdda is only occasionally mentioned in 
course of a discussion on the right logical reason or hctu, it has the 
quite exact form, to wit — I ^ ^ Hut 

in another' place, when tJiis definition is quoted and di'scussed, it lias iJie 
form of ^ Tliis misprint is corrected 

in the second edition of the NyayavarUi,ka where the second 
quotation has just, the same gram.matical form as the first. 
But Prof. Keiih^“ taking his stand on the miisprinted form and on 
the circumstance that Vacaspatimisra refers to the liame of th© author 


106 Cp. Tufci, IHQ., vol. JV, p. G;U3; lyougar, IHO., vol. V, i». 85. 1 must 
add that Dr. Vidyabhusana applied in this instunio U»o same method of arbitrarily 
tearing out of a pliraso soino dotaelied words. Th« passage in tlio VaJanyfiyatika 
is toru out of a phraso which contains an explanation of the word duod-iM-dag^ 
the first word with wliich the Tibetan text of the Vridanyaya. begins and which 
means vudiiwu i.e. “both partners in a v.oatrovcrsy.” The passage runs thus, — 

rtwd-im-dag-la zhes-hyn-ha-smrns-te i>h yi-nm-dnfj yons- 

s itdi ditin-pa-snon -du-so h-pu i-rgol-ha-dail-pli m r-vgoi-ba-du g-g is ru h-du h-gzh mHiyi^ 

phyo(j}f-grub-par~hyed-pa.dui\~iirub-}m-<lou’’du hrjod^nas rtsod-pa^yin^no j f VMT f. 
41a 7-41b 1. 

It is not quite ea-;y to understand how this passage must have been rearrangeu 
in order to be interpreted as the original of the quotation of NV. 

107 NV‘ p. 124, 0 and p. 151, 20 (=NV3 p. 121, G and p. 160, 7). 

108 Cp. NVTT^ p. 317„ 16 (^NVTTi p. 218, 9) which is a comment on NV» 
150, 7 (=NVi p. 151, 20). Cp. Vidyabhusana, JllAS., 1914, p. 602. 

109 NVi p. 124, 9. 110 NVi p. 151, 20. 

Ill Keith, IHQ., voj. IV, p, 225. 
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only once, in connectioii with the second quotation, sug'geet^ that we have 
here two similar but different definitions, the one belonging to V'asu- 
bandhu (or ‘‘Subandhu**) and the other belonging to Vinitadeva. He 
thus arrives at a conflict with Dr. Vidyabhusana, who ascribed to 
Vinitadeva only the second quotation, which Vucaafpatimisra 
fathers upon Vnsubandhu. Prof. Keith ought to have seen that 
the second quotation munt have had just the san;e grammatical form as 
the first, because in the polemic against this second quotation Hddyo- 
takara finds fault with the form of imd directly 

.remarks— ^ ^ *i.e. 

“Why (in his definition) the one com]>oiind word, 

is not given (instead of the two separate word.s ^q - j r q^^l : 

2 ” 

Uddyotakara insists that the purity of a scientific style 
requires here a con],]K)und (samdm) ; its division in two separate 
words makes the definition heavy,”’ unsuitable in a scientific w’ork 
{msfra) as the Vfuhividhrma is considered to be by its adherents.”^ 
Therefoie it ought to have been clear to every one who hwked into 
TUldyotakara’s text that the definition he is criticizing must necessarily 
have luul the form as given in the 

second revised edition of tl:e Nyayavarttika."* Thi<? edition was avail- 
able at the time when Prof. Keith composed his paper. But he neither 
paid any attention to the efmended text nor to the words of Uddyo- 
takara himself, wlio expressly dwells on the right grammatical form of 
the definition and makes iti quite clear tliat the definition is absolutely 
the same. This queer attempt to find an opposition between two 
al>s)lutely identical quotations can only prove that how much a .s^diolar’s 
preconcieved notion can lead him astray. 

Now, as regards tlie quotation in the Nyayavarttika from the Vada- 

112 NV* p. 155, 14.; NV2 p. 153, 22. 

^ NV= p. ini, 25. NV p. 156, 17 reads 

115 NV» p. 150, 7 . 
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vidhanatika, the only quotation in connection with which the Vada- 
yidhanatika is expressly named by Uddyotakara, it is quite incompre- 
hensible how could it be identified with the pasi^age picked out by 
Dr. Vidyabhusana from the Vaidanyayatika, since the two passages have 
absolutely nothing in common and refer to quite different subjects. The 
quotation from the Vadavidbanalika contains an explanation of the 
definition of paJcsa, logical Subject, whereas the words, which Dr. Vidya- 
bhusana identifies with it, are torn out of a context giving an explana- 
tion of the Negative Judgment (anupalabdhi)] 

Dr. Vidyabhusana*'* himself admits that the quotation: 

refera to the definition of’ paksa. Moreover, Uddyotakara in liis attack on 
this remark states expressly to what kind of /)/^/..?<7-(lefinition it refers. 
He .says that there is no need to add to this definition the qualification 
“by himself*’ because it is quite obvious that the definition refers 

to whati the disputant himself wants to establish and this, the more so 
since the verb “to establish” (^rPSRfir) ha.s here the form of the infini- 
tive (jgjf), thus leaving no doubt about who the subject is.”“ There- 
fore, say.s Uddyotakara, this definition would be more accoptahle in its 
simple form, without adding the qualification, i.e. in the form q: 

This definition is* several times quoted in Ihe Nyaya- 
varttika**® and Vacaspalimisra ascribes it to Vasubandhu.*^* 

Btit the pa.sFa.ge from the Vaidanyayatika. contains an explanation of 
the expression 'tipalahdhd^laksana-pTdq)ti i.e. of “the capacity of being 
objectively perceived.” The last theory is the foundation of Dharma- 
klrti’s definition of the “Threefold Inference” and es])ecially tiie foun- 

116 Vidyabhusaini, JRAS., 1014, pp. 601-602. Cp. also Kcitli, IHQ., vol. IV, 
pp. 22.% 225. 

117 NV» p. 120, 6-8; NV2 p. 117, 1-2. 

118 NV» p. 120, 9-17; NV^ p. 117, 4-13. 

^ tt^ W- | NV' p. 120, 10-11 ; NV= 

p. 117. 6-6. 

120 Cp. NV* p. 116, 14-15; p. 119, 16-17, 22; p. 120, 10-11; 
p. 162, 16 etc. Cp. NV« p. 113, 6; p. 116, 9-10, 15; p. 117„ 6-6; p. 151, 1 etc. 

121 cpTT *T^ q: 41 1 *1 P-i^ai q ^ > nvtt> p. 

273, 8-9. NVTT* p. 186, 15-16 read | 
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dation of his definition of a Negative Inference. He expounds this 
theory in almost every work of his, it i» also found in the Nyayabimlu.*"* 
Here, in the Vadanyaya, i< is develoiM?d in connection with the first kind 
of ihiijrahantlidna, the ajiddhftndhgaviicaiut. In order to explain the 
meaning of the woi d sadhana ]>hainiakirti was obliged to give a siundiK't 
account of his theory of .hulginent. and Inference. As he ha'i done in 
the Nyayabindu, Dliarmakirti explains here also tlie expres- 
sion “tlie capacity of being objectively perceived” (upalabdlni-hf/^sana- 
Ijrdpfi) as ‘‘the possession of a particular essence” and 

“the coinidenieiit of all remaining cau'^es” {pNityn}jdiitara~sdk(dij(i). In 
explaining tlie words “the possession of a particular essence” (.<roh//</rr/- 
risvxa) Dharniakiiti in the Vadanyaya u<es tlie words hdag-nid^vjLO-yin 
pai-ho-ho ^nndt mm Ctga ; the passagi* from the Yadanyayatikri is nothing 
but an explanation of lhi*< expression. It has absolutely nothing to do 
with the definition of paLsa. 

Dliarmakirti siiys — 

dc-Ja d m I i-i i i/~h ipn -g y u r~pn I dan-m j rm'i-hzb ! n-l h yad- pm-C(Vn 
dan i‘gyu~gzhan-ts]iOf/s-pa<flj i‘(th~h:Jnn-h'h yad-par-('an-ni gait hshd-pa- 
I nam-pa-g.^ u m-gyis ma-h <in/-pa Inhrg-ii id-kyi-nodw- ma-yin-pni snail- 
ba-ilan-biabha I sgi nl;-/nhpoi mnon-dn 'nan- hai in>-bo dc-hd nt-ba dmig.'- 
pai-rgjjiir-gynr-pa-g:lian dc Uar ma-dinigs-pa-ni med-pai-iha-snad-hyi^ 
ynl-yin~nal 

Tills means — “Ileie (an objei t) capable of being ohjei lively per- 
ceived is that which jio'M'sses a particular essence of its own and the 
complcMHMit of all other causes (creating ])eiccption). The possessor of 
one’s own particular iv'ciicc is (an objert) devoid of tin* absence of the 


122 Cp. “Nyavaliimlii of i)ii:inii:iklrti wilh tin* Nva^ ahin'lntikfi of 
Dliarinottara” ttl. liy Pn)f. Tli. Stohcrbalsky (ini>liotlit*ia Hiuldliica,, VN-\'III), 
SaiiskriL text, p, 22 s(|. aial 'ribrlaii text, p. IS wIutc Hu* <ni iii'(ihilnfhilu( tt is 
explained an<l in connoction therewith the innilahdhi-lnhHHhn-}inli>fi is iiienlioncd. 
Cp. alst) the explanation of this ilieory in Vinitadeva's eoinim'ntary <if tlie Nyaya- 
bindii, cd. by Prof. L (k* la Vallee Poussin, Calmtt.a lUOS (llil)liotluMa Indira), 
p. GO sq. A <lctailc(l a<('ouiit of this theory is foim I in Proft Tli. Slrlicrbat.sky’s 
“Buddliist Logic” (Hibliotlicca lliicidliica XX^'I). vol, J, p. OGO s(|. and vol. JI, 
p. Gl 

123 VN f. 380a 2-4. 
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three conditiohs (of time, ^ace^d particular content),’** (an object) 
which does not appear as something which it is not, and which appearh 
as the thing imagined as^esent by the perceiving subject. But (an 
object) which, although all remaining causes be present, does not possess 
such objective perceptibility, can be designated as absent.'' ^4^150) 

In his conunent Vinitadeva quotes the beginning of this passage. 
He says— 

de^yah mn'’hzhin-kh<yad~par-can hstan-pa-Jii j gait hdag-nid-ma- 
yin-pai sncm-ha z1ics-bya^ha~lo.~sogs-im smos~ie / Udag-nid-ma-ym-pau 
no-bo-ni hdgg-fiid^hyuno-ho-ni gzhatugyi-no-ho^via-ym^no zhes-hya^-hai 
don-toj /'** 

This means — “As regards the condition (of an object) wh'ichi possesses 
a particular essence of its own, (the author) delivers himself thus : “(The 
possessor of one's own particular essence is an object) which (does not 
appear) as tjiat which it is not." “(The object which does not appear) 
as that which it is not" means "an object which appears as its own self, 
which does not appear as pdmething else." " 

Having quite arbitrarily torn out of their context these last words 
of Vinitadeva, without caring to consult in the text of Dharmakirti the 
corresponding passage showing what it refers to, and fully disregarding 
the available indication of Vinitadeva, Dr- Vidyabhusuna stated that 
these words contain a translation of the explanation concerning 
Vasubandhu’s definition of the logical Subject (paksa) as quoted from 
the Vadavidhanatika. 

We hardly can meet in the history of our science a confusion more 
complete ! 

The short lived, but quite incredible commonplace mystification of 
an identity of the Vadavidhi wntli. the Yadaii^aya and of the Vada- 
vidhana^ka witli the Vadaiiyayatiki^. ow^es itvj existence to that simple 


124 bakal’pa-mam-pa-osvm-oyis ma-hskal-jMi =* trividhaviirrakarsavipra- 
krsta = trihhir Jeia-kala-svahlMva-vipmkarsair viimkrs^a. Cp. Nyayabindu- 
tika of Dharmottara, ed. cit., p. 39, 21. Cp. also Viniiadeva’s commentary to the 
Nyayabindu ed, cit., p. 62, 7 sq. 

126 VNT f. 60a 2^. 
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circum!»taiice that neither Dr. Vidyabhusana who made the diwiovery 
nor Prof. B. Keith who hurried up to his rescue, did give themselves 
the trouble of reading the text with which they were identifying the 
quotation^ found in the Nyayavarttika. 

Andrew Vostrikov 


ABBREVIATIONS 

NS Nyayasutras of Gautama. Quoted according to ^'Nyayadariiana of 
Gautama with the commentary of Vatsyayana and the gloss of Vi^va- 
natha-Nyayapaficanana,” Benares 1920, (Kashi Sanskrit Series, 43). 

NBb. Nyayabhasya pf Vatsyayana. Quoted according to the same edition. 

NVl Nyayavarttika of Uddyotakara, ed. by Vindhyeswari Prasad Dwivedi, 
(in Bibliotheca Indica). 

NV^ Nyayavarttika of Uddyotakara, ed. by Vindhyeswari Prasad Dwivedi 
and Laksmana Sastri Dravidi^, Calcutta 1915 (1916), (Kashi Sanskrit 
Series, 33). 

NVTT^ Nyayavarttikatatparyatika of Vacaspatimisra, ed. by Gahgadhara Sastri 
Tailahga, Benares 1899, (Vizianagram Sanskrit Series, Xlll). 

NVTT^ Nyayavarttikatatparyatika of Vacaspatimi^ra, ed. by Rajeswara Sastri 
Dravid, Benares 1925-1926, (Kashi Sanskrit Series, 24). 

VN *Vadanyaya of Dharmakirti. Tibetan translation: “Rtsod-pai-rigs- 
pa,” Bstan-hgyur of Narthang, Mdo, Ce (XCV), fol. 384a 2-4168 7. 

VNV ^'Vadaiiyiiyavftti of Saiitiraksita. Tibetan translation: “lltsod-pai- 

rig8>pai-hgrel-pa-don-rnam-par-^byod-pa.*’ Ihidern^ Mdo, Tsho (OVIll), 
fol. 21b d-131b 7. Bstan>hgyur contains a second copy of this work but 
it does not differ materially from the hiut. Cp. t&td., Mdo, Ze (CXII), 
fol. 66b 4-l86a 7. References given from the first copy. 

VNT *Vuidanyayatika of Vinitadeva. Tibetan translation: ‘“Rtsod-pai-rigs- 
pai-hgrel-pa.»» Ibidem, Mdo, Ze (CXII), fol.39b l-66b 4. 
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VI 

Amma /, V fsnu caidhtina^ Uajavutliciulnt^ Sm ado has ray a 
(A.D. 918-9L^5.t) 

Amma I was also known us Visnuvavtlkana. lie assumed the titles 
of Kajaiiialieiulra, and Saiwalokasraya. Thiee inscriptions ol his ieij5:n 
are known to us, 

(i) The Edcru imcriptioth.^ 

The jdat'e containin*’* the inscriidion was discovered in tlic villaj^e 
of J^deni near Akiri])alle, in the Kislna District, 15 miles nortli-east 
of Dezwada. It was is, -^ued during the coronation ceremony of the ki7i^‘. 
It records the grant of the village of (iontui'u together >vith twelve 
hamlets, in the KaiidcruvadhVisaya, to liis general Jihandaiiadilya also 
known as Kuntaditya, who belonged to the raitavardhini family. The 
village granted was hounded on the east by Uohguva ; on the south by 
Gonayuru; on the west l)y Kuluceriiviilu, and on the iioi tli l)y Mada- 
palli. TJie houiidai ics of (he hafmlets are — on the east roturayii; on 
(he suutli-wesi Peruvat i and Kurnva ; on ihe west Palagunta. and Padu- 
matikaita; on the norlii west, Polaknhgonda, Monadurga, and llhaga- 
vnti; on the north, Madapalliparru ; on the north-east, Ca'uxirenjgnnta. 

(ii) The Mayidipalant insci 

The iiis(rii)tion records that tlie king granted tl/e village of Drujj- 
nru, in (lie Peiiniitavadl-Visaya, to his general, Mahfikala. In c(Uinec- 
tioii with (he houiidaiy line of the village granted, a number of other 
rillages viz., Talugummi, Guttipiolu, Mulkaporuniu, ami Adujm are 
mentioned. 

* (V)ntiuu»‘d from vot. X, p. Ui). 

t I ])revi<Misiv siaii’d tliat Caluk.va-Hlunui T rul'.d from A.I). SSS-l)2‘i {IllQ,. 
vol, X, j). fKU, Vijayailitya tV in A.D. U18. p. 09). Jt sliould be cor- 

n'cled as — (Tiliitna-Dliiiaa 1 ruled from A.D. 888-918 anJ Vijayadityo in A.D. 918. 

1 Sn„ vol. 1, p. 36. 2 15/., vol. V, p. 131. 
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DrujjCiru is to be ideutifiecl with the village of Zuzzuru, Joodjoor 
of the Indian Allas Map, in the Naudigrama Taluk of the Kistna Dis- 
tricl, and Gottiprolu may be identified with the modern Gooteemoukola. 

(iii) 7'tie PtiUvan u inscription,^ 

Tlie inscription registers that the king granted the village of Puli- 
varru, in the A'elaiiandu Visaya to lnda2>araja, the grandson of Indapa- 
raja of the Mahutratta vainsa, who was the lord of the city of Ma-uya- 
khefa. Indaparaja appears to have been India III, who flourished in 
the first quarter of the lUth century A.D. His grandson Indapaiaja 
seems to have been the son of his son Amoghavarsa II. It may be when 
AniOghavarsa II Avas overthrown by Govinda IV, his falniily took 8»helt-er 
under Amma I. It lias been noticed above that Gunagar-Vijayaditya 
killed Mahendra of NolaiuVarustra. Mahendra W"as succeeded by 
Ayyapa. Ayyajia declared J.'Ostility against Ani.ina. On this occasion 
he seems to have received help from Tadapa, the son of Yuddha- 
inalla, and grandson of Visnuvardhana V. But Am'ma rose equal to 
the occasion and .successfully repulsed his enemies. An inscription® of 
Ayyiipa’s reign states that Ammaraja Avas tho enemy of Ayyapa. 
Animals inscription,® wliich was issued during his coronation, reports that 
* ‘having destroyed from afar his enemies, as the rising son (destroys 
from afar) the darkness, and having draAvii his sword, which broke the 
dislionest heaii; of liis feudatory relatives, Avho had joined the party of 
his natural adversaries, — won uffecHon of tlic subjects, mid of tbe army 
of his and of liis grandfather by his might, Avliicli was backed up by the 
three (royal) iiowers.^' The same inscription mentions that, the coiuiiuaii- 
der Bhaufaditya fought Avith the enemies of tlie CTilukyas. An iirscrip- 
lion^ fiom Pithapuiani records that Amiiiu’s enemies were driven from 
(he Visaya, and tlieir bodies were empaled on stakes. Tlie war beUveen 
the Nulainbas uiid the Calukyas, lioweA'er, coiiiinued for sometime. 

Ammaraja ruled fur seven years, and closed li'« reign in 925 A.D. 
He bad two sons Vijayadiiya and Bhiiiia, of whom the former succeeded 
him on the throne. 

3 SE.y 1924, pp. 10, 98. 4 SK., 1911, p. 65. 

5 EL, vol. IV, p. 240, V. 13. 

6 Sll.y vol. I, p.'42. 7 Ibid. 

MARCH, 1935. 
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Vijaydditya T, Kajijliika-lieja ; Todaim; VihmmCiditya //; 

Bln mu III ; V tiddliamalla II (A.l). y25-9J{4)* 

Vijayaditya was a mere boy at the time of his accession.. A necklet 
(kanthika) and a tiara (pattabandha) were tied round liis neck during 
his coronation". Hence lie was also known as Kanthika-Vijayaditya. 
The king also assumed the title of Beta." 

Civil war in the Andhra country 

A civil war broke out in tjie Andhra count, ly after the acce^eion of 
Vijayaditya. It continued for a long period. It has been sug^gested 
above that Tadapa also known as Tala, Talapa, and TfiJia, the son of 
Yuddhamalla I, and the grandson of A'isnuvardhaiia V,*“ in alliance with 
Ayyapa, the king of Nolaiubai-astra, and an ally of the Kai^trakiitaa of 
tJie Deccan, made a fruitless attempt to wield the sovereignty of the 
Andhra country. It has been noticed, that Amma I aiitago- 
nisetl Govinda IV, king of Mauyakheta, by giving slielter to the 
family of Amoghavai'sa II. The infant king Vijayaditya V had hardly 
been on the throne for a fortnight wlien Tadapa with the help of the 
Kastrakutas made him a iirisoiier, and dedaied dii/inself king of the 
Andhra country. Vijayadilya, Jiowever, managed to escape from the 
prison, and took refuge under the Calukya Arikesariu II, succes'^or of 
Baddega, and the ruler of ruligere, modern Lakshioesliwar, in the 
MiruJ Slate of the Bombay Presidency. Arikesariu, who was a vassal 
of the Rastrakutas, incurred the displeasure of Govinda IV hy giving 

8 HU., vol. V, p. 138. S) vol. IV, pp. 2J0, 241. 

lO Their genealogical table: — 

Visnuvardhana V 


Vijayaditya 111 Vikrainriditya 1 Yiiddhanialla 

CrdukyaJiliiiiia f 11. Tadapa 1 

! E. V^uddliainalla 11 

Vijayaditya IV C. Vikrainriditya II — — 

— Badapa Tadapa 11 

Amma I F. Ciilukya-Bhima II 

- . -- 

A. Vijayildiiya V D. Bhluia 111 0. Amma 11 B&naniaVa 
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sheltcfr to Vijayaditya. Au inscription.'* of Anima II records tkat the 
young Vijayaditya V ruled for a fortnight. Tala, tlie sou of Yuddha- 
uialla, who was the uncle of Calukya^Bhlma I, attacked Vijayaditya V, 
tlirew him into prison, and himself became king and ruled for one 
month. The Kanarese poet Pampa state.s that*- ^‘Ariikesarin II was an 
ocean to suppliants in the might with whicli he protected his suppliant 
Vijayaditya when Gojjiga the universal empeioi contended (against the 
latter).*' 

Tadapa occupied the tlnone only for a month. Though he was 
supported by the Rastrakutas, he was not a match for Vikramaditya II, 
the son of Calukya-Bhiina I, another claimant to the throne- He lost 
his life at the hand of Vikramaditya. The Muliynpundi grant’® of 
Amma II states that “having slain at the head of a rough battle this 
Talaraja together with crowds of different, vassals who were joined by 
superior army (and) had troops of furioiH elephant. s., the glorious king 
Vikraiuaditya II, the sou of Calukyiv-Bhima I, of vei*y fierce power, 
righteciusly ruled for one year the earth surrounded by the girdle of the 
oceans.” A grant’* of Oalukya-Bhmia II reports that Vikrainaiditya II 
ruled over the country of Vehgi together with Trikalihga. The in- 
.scriptions variously assign to Vikramaditya the reign of nine injonths, 
eleven months, and one year.’' Vikramuditya II was overthrown by 
Blilhua III, who wa.si tlie son of Amma I, and Ibe yonnger brotl'or of 
Beta-Vijayaditya V.’* Some inscriptiouM do not mention the name of 
Bbiina III.’^ Bluma ruled only for eight inontibsi when Yuddlmmalla 
II, son of Tadapa I, killed him and usurped the thione. 

Yuddhamalla II was kiioum also as Malla and MaUapanlja.’*. The 
Kalacumbra grant’® of Amma. II describe'^ him as tlie son of the elder 

11 hi., vol. Xlir, p. 249; cf. KL, vol. IX, p. o5; NJ5., 1918, p. 132. 

12 Kl,, vol. Xlir, p, 329. 13 ffuV/., vol. IX, p. 55. 

14 Sll., vol. I, p. 46. 

16 Sn., vol. I, p. 46; SE., 1917, p. 117; 1918, p 132; A’/., vol. VII, p. 181; 
vol. IX, p. 56. 

16 I A., vol. XIII, p. 214, V. 28, 29. 

17 EL, vol. IX, p. 5,5; SU., vol. I, p. 46. 

18 .ST?,, 1917, p. 117; M., vot. XIII, p. 214. 

19 El., vol. Vll, p. 187,1. 32. 
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brother of Tadapa I. The Ch'ellur plate,*® dated 1143 A.D.<, represents 
him as the son of Vikramaditya II. But ell other inscriptions in this 
connection are unanimous in stating that he was the son of Tadapa I. 

Yuddha(malla was a protege of the B^traku^a Govinda IV. The 
Itas^raku^ king posted an army in the VeAgi country for the protection 
of Yuddhamalla from the onslaught of his rivals. The Bastrakiita 
army, as a matter of fact was at that time the de facto niler of the 
Andhra country. An inscription*' of Amma II states that “the 
Sahara chiefs, the cotmmanders of the Vallabha forces (i.e. the Rastra- 
kuia armies) and others apportioned among theintselves the (Calukyan) 
territory for seven years.** But Eanthika Vijayaditya V, Bajamayya, 
Bajamartanda, Oalukya-Bhima II, who were claunaints to the throne, 
tenaciously fought against Yuddhamalla for a long period. The situ- 
ation became worse during the latter part of the reign of Yuddhamalla 
when the allies andi the feudatories of Govinda IV rush'ed to the Vengi 
country for the defence of the cause of Yuddhamalla. But it was of no 
avail* Calukya-Bhima II eventually succeeded in defeating all these 
odd forces and in capturing the throne for himself. The Maliyapundi 
grant** tells ua that “at the setting (i.e* death) of Vikramaditya II, the 
kinsmen princes, who were desirous of the kingdom (viz.), Yuddhamalla, 
Bajamairtanda, Kanthika-Vijayaditya etc., were fighting for supre- 
macy, oppreasin^g the subjects like Baksasas (at the setting of the sun). 
In mere war five years passed away.” Then “Cailukya-Bhim-a II slew 
Baijamartanda in a battle, made Banthika-Vijay^itya, and Yuddlm- 
malla go to the foreign country., despatched to the abode of death many 
others, who though respectable kings had shown thems©lve,s puffed up 
by evil conduct (and) causing distress to the country.** An inscrip- 
tion** of Amma II's reign states that “having conquere'k Yuddhamalla 
(II), and having driven him out of the country, and having made the 
other claimaJats to a&sume the appearance of stars absorbed in the rays 

of the sun Bhima ruled the earth’ for twelve years.** The Kala- 

cumbra inscription*® of Amma*s rule reports that Calukya-BhlBma 

20 74., vol. XIV, p. 66. 21 SB., 1917, p. 117. 

22 El., vo\. IX, p. 65; cf. SII., vol. I, p. 46; El., vol. VII, p. 190. 

23 14., vol. VII, p. 18. 24 EJ^, vol. VII, p. 190. 
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‘‘having unaided the gloriou» Rujamayya, the mighty Dalaga or 
Valaga, the fierce Tatabikki, Bijja, who was always ready for war; the 
very terr,ible Ayyapa; a great army that was sent by Govinda (IV); 
Lovabikki, the ruler of the Cola.s; and Yuddhamalla, with hia array 
of elephants/* Tatabikki is mentioned in another inscription as Tata- 
bikyana/® Ayyapa was evidently the successor of Maheiidra, the king 
of Nolambarastra, and also an enemy of Amma I/* An inscription*^ 
in the Ban'galore Museum statcvs that the Western Gahga Ereyapparasa 
ordered the Nugattara, together with his) tributary chiefs, to supply 
army to Ayyapadeva for the purpose of fighting with Vira-Mahendra. 
Mahendra was an, epithet of Calukya-Bhima II/® 

Yuddhamalla II ruled only for seven years/* He built tlie 
temple of Malle^vara-sv'^mi at Bezwada, and erected a monastery ad- 
joining to that/® 

CaJ 'tihya-Bhimo. 11 y V i!^i)uvar(lh(Ana V/Z, Raja^Bhimay Sarvalold- 
svayay Ganda-Mahendtay Rdja-M (Irian day Tribhurandnhiia, 

Calukya-,Bhi|ma was the son of Vijayaditya IV, and half-brother of 
Amma I. He had the second name Yisnuvardbana. He was' also known 
as Bhima and Raja-Blilma. He bore the epithets of Sarvalokasraya, 
Tribhuvnnaiiku^a, Kajamartandai, and Ganda-Mahendm.’^ Three 
inscriptions of the King’s reign have been discovered. 

(i) 'The Pfganavaram inscription,^^ 

The inscTiption was discovered at Paganavaram, in the Madras 
Presidency. It records that the king granted the village of Diggu- 
barru, in the Pagunavara-Visaya, to a Brahman named Viddamayya: 
In connection with the boundary of the village granted, the villages 
Kraiica, Karaml'ni, and Paluko(Pj£au)nu are mentioned. 

Pagunavara is evidently the same as Pagunavaram where the re- 
cord was discovered. 


25 Sll.y vol. I, p. 43. 

27 Ihid.y vol. VI, p. 49. 
29 81I.y vol. I, p. 49. 

31 1A.> vob XX, p. 209. 


26 KC.y vol. XII, Si. 39. 
28 Ihid^y p. 47. 

30 I?/., vol. XV, p. 150. 
32 lliid., vol. Xin, 213. 
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(ii) The Ma^iulipatam (?) plates 

This inscription designates the king as Vi^nuvardhana, the son of 
Yijayaditya and Melamba. The na:ine of Calukya-Bh^ia (II) is not 
mentioned in it. It records the grant of a field, in the village of 
Akulaimannaiidii, in the Gudravada Visaya to the same Viddamayya. 
Tile donee is mentioned as an inhabitant of the village of VaiVgiparni. 
The land gi anted was bounded on the west by Krahkatavva. 

Vahgiparru is the modern Vangijmram,*’^ and Akulamannandu is 
Anknlanianond.’^ 

(iii) The Kolnveurw imcriptinn,^^ 

The inscription was discovered at the village of Kolavennu, in the 
Bezwada Taluk. It registers that CSlukya-Bhuna, at the request of the 
king Vijjaya of the Panara dynasty, granted the village of Kodhatalli, 
in the Kanderuvati Visaya to a Brahman named Konimana, an inhabi- 
tant of Abliaradvasiikalinadi. 

Malliya, an ancestor of the Velanandu chief, was an important 
official of the king. The kinjg had two wives LokaniahadevI and Ahki- 
devii,’^ The first queen gave birth to his son Amma II, andi the second 
queen to Daiiarnava. Amnia was younger than Danaiimva. The 
tliii'd sou of the king was Kama. The king ruled for twelve years, 
and was siu'ceedod by Antma in Staka S(>7-94r» A.l).**® 

/1/7/77/0 //, y Ijnyrulitya TV, Udjtnnahemhn ^ Ti ihliurnnanhisa, 

Samnshfhhftvandsrftya (A.D. 945-970). 

Amma bad another name Yijayaditya. He assumed the epithets 
of Kajamnhendra, Tribliiivanankuea, and Samastahhuvana^raya.*® 
Fourteen inscriptions of his reign have been brought to light- 


33 El., vol. V, p. 134. 

34 l)}ft. Atlai*, Map 76 long. 80" 27' E, Int. 31G" 8' N. 

.Tj Map 9.5, long. 81" 10' E, lat. 16" W N. 

36 Ell., vol. I, p. 43. 
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38 SE., 1917, p. 117. 39 /?/.» vol. IX. p. 47. 
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(i) The Pa(lamkaluru inscnptwn^^ 

It recordt) that tlie king^ granted the village of radaiukaluru, in the 
Pennutavadi Vjisaya, to a Brahman named Pandiya, an inhabitant of 
Ealavatorru. The boundaries of the village grnnted are Marupaduva, 
Eudaluru, Kandru, Alapuru and Drnthamapundi^ and !Mandigr3*ma. 
The executor of the grant was Eatakaraja. The record was composed 
by Madhavabhatt^y and was written by Jontacarya. It was issued 
shortly after S. 867=945 A.D., the year of the accession of the king. 

(ii) 2'ke Pamulamha in^cription.^^ 

The inscription was discovered at the village of Pataiulavaka^ in the 
Narasipatfitm Taluk of the Vizagapatam District. The king, through 
this inscription, informed the people of the Barupunandu Vi^aya, in the 
Elamanci-Ealihga, that he granted some lauds, in tbe. Cavadavi^aya, 
and in the Banipunaiidu Visaya, to one ‘Eucena. 

(iii) The Maifulipatam plates, 

The inscnption registers that the king: granted some lands in the 
village of Pambarru, in the Gudravada Visaya, to the yuvaraja Ba(lla)- 
ladeva-velabhaia, also called Boddiya, son of Pammava of the Pattavar- 
dhini family. 

(iv) 'The Yelicarru gmnt.** 

The plates were discovered in the village of Yelivarfu, in the Re- 
palle Taluk. They report that the king granted the village of Elavarru, 
in the Velanandu Visaya, to Eoiumiya, who was the bead of the SrX- 
karana or the Writing Depaitment of the treasury of gold (SuvarM- 
hhfvtulihgara). The boundaries of the village are the villages, Goma- 
duvu, Daggumbarti, Iilthuri, Premparti, Turim,indi, and Amutunuri. 
The inscription was composed by Potanabhatta. 


41 M., vol. VII, IV 15* 42 JUAa., vol. II, p. 242. 

46 El,, vol. V, p. 189 44 M., vol. XII, p. 91. 
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iy) The Gunduyolanu* plates, 

The iuspiiptiou records tliat the kiiijj*, at the request of his wife^s 
pareuts, Nrpakaaua, and Nayalniumba, grunted some lands in the village 
of Guiidugojanu, in the Vehginandu Viijaya, to a BrahmaiT inhabitant 
of Ealluru. Nrpakama is described as the king of Sara. 

The village Kail urn still retains Its ancient name, and is sitluated 
in the Bepalle Taluk of, the Guntur District. 

(vi) The Taliip'pru (f) platea,^^ 

The object of the inscription is to record that the king grunted , (he 
village of Taluppru. (1^), in the Gudravara Visaya, to his family-piiest. 

^vii) Hie Kalacurnharra grant.*^ 

The inscription register's that the king, at the request of 
the lady named Cumekaniba of the Pattavardhini family, made a gift of 
the village of Kalacumbarru, in the Attiilinandii Visaya, for meeting 
the expenses of the repair of a Jaina temple called Sai valokasraya- 
Jinavallabliu. Tlie village granted was bounded by Aruvilli, Korii- 
kolunu, Yidiyimi, Yullikodamandi'u. 

Of the localities mentioned above Attiliiumdu is identical with the 
modern town of Aitili, in the Tanuka Taluk of the Godavari District. 
Kalacumbarru is the modern Kunsaliuurroo, 3 miles soiith-west from 
Attili. Anivilli is the modern village of Etdooroo, 1 J mile west north- 
west frolm KunsainiiiToo. 

(viii) The MfdlipipiimJi grant/'* 

i * * ' 

The plates were discovered in the Rumaliugesvai'svami temple at 
Madanur, a village, about ten miles from Ungole, in the Nellore District. 
The object of the inscription is to record that the king, at the request of 
his official Durgaraja, made a gift of the village of Maliyapuiuli, in 
the Kamnranondu Visaya, for the maintenance of a Jaina temple on the 
south of Dharmapurl. The boundaiies of the hamlet are Muhjunyui'u, 
‘Tiniimti^ Kalyakuni^ and Dharmavuramu. The inscription also refers 


4$ JA., vol. Xllt. p. 848. 
47 K/., vol. VII, p. 177, 
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to the villages of Malikaparm and Kalvakuru while defining the 
boundaries of so>^ne of the fields of that village. 

Dharmavuramu, mentioned above, is the Telugu fonn» of Dharma- 
puii. Both Dbarmapurani and Kalvakuru are now in the Addanki 
Division of the Ongole Taluk. This part of Ihe Ongole Taluk was an- 
ciently known as the Karmaiustra Visaya. 

(ix) TJte Vaiulram plates.*^ 

The plates were found in the village of Vandram, in the Bhinia- 
vaiani Taluk of the Kistna DiNtrict. It gives the date of ^he accession 
of the king as 53. 8G7. The object o£ the inscription is to record that the 
king granted the two villages of Tandem, and (Beti)puii(Ji, which be- 
longed to the Prandoru Twelve of the Pavunavaiu. Visaya, to his. 
minister Kuppaiia. Kuppana founded a temple of Siva at Drak^^ama. 
Drak^iuma is the place of the same name in. the Buimcandrapuram 
Taluk of the Godavari District.®^ 

(x) The Nammur grant 

/ 

The inscription records that the king granted a field in the village 
named Nammuru, in the Gudla-Kandeiavudi . Visaya to the learned 
Visuusarman, a resident of Geianda. Pandi-Pedderi and Ki'Opperu are 
the villages referred to while defining the boundary. 

(xi) The The V enwhirpadu plates, 

The object of the grant is* to record that the king granted two 
villages of Tumiva and Veniyapuiuji, and some lands in th^ villages of 
Auaimuiahguru and Aiideki, in the KarmaratjUa Visaya, to one 
Musiyanasarman, a resident of Karaincedu. The villages Medalkonda, 
Gattipundi, and the river Guiif®!'^^ mentioned in connection" with 
the boundary. 

(xii) The Masnlipatam grant,^^ 

The inscription registers that the king made a gift to some Jaina 
temples at Vijayavatika i.e. Bezwada. 

4P El., voh IX, p. 131. 60 Ihid., vol. IV, p. 32, note 3. 

61 X/., vol. XII. p. 61, 62 El,, rol XVni, p. 226. 

53 8E., 1909, p. 109. 
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(xiii) The Bezivada plates 

The inscription jecords t«hat the king granted the village of Tandi- 
konda and three othersi for the maintenance of a Siva temple known by 
the name of Samastabhuvanasraya, which waa erected by Narendra- 
Mrgaraja at Vijayavata. The inscription makes an error by stating that 
the king ascended the throne in S. 880=958 A.D- 

(xiv) The Mdhgallii platcs.^^ 

The inscription was i^ued by Danarnava on behalf of his younger 
brother the kin^ Amma II. It records that, at the instance of the chief 
named Kakatiya-Guiidyana, he granted the village of MaAgallu, in the 
Na^va^i Visaya, to a Brahinan Dom^nana. Mahgallu is identical with 
the modern village of Mahigallu, in the Nandigama Taluk of the Kistna 
District. 

Amma II was appointed Yuvaraja when he was eight years old. He 
ascended the throne at the age of twelve** in 8. 8GT = A.D. 945. He is 
described as the iniler of both Vehgi and Kalihga.®^ Durgaraja, the son 
of Vijayaditya, the grand-son of Niravadyadhavala, the great-grand- 
son of the famous warrior Pandurahfga, was his general- Kuppanayya, 
who bore the title of Vipranarayana, was his minister. The minister's 
father was Turkkiya-Yavana.** 

The early years of Amima’s reign was peaceful. But sometimes 
about 956 A.D. Badapa, the son of Yuddhainalla II, invaded Vehgi 
with the help of the Rastrakuta Krsna III (A.D. 940, 956), the son and 
successor of Vaddiga. At this juncture Amma II, peaceful king as he 
was, left the throne of Vehgi in charge of his elder brother, Dantoava, 
and retired to Kalihga. Danarnava, however, could not withstand the 
attack of the enemy. Badapa captured the thiX)ne of Vehgi, and declared 
himself king of the country. The Mahgallu grant, referred to above, 
reports that “Amma II, after he had ruled for eleven years, proceeded 
to the Kalihga country in wrath against Krsna (i.e. Krsna III).“ The 
Arumbaka plates of Baclapa** records that, “Amrnaraja ruled weU the 
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Vengi country with Trikaliuga according to the injunctions of Dharma. 
Badapa with the Vallabha (king), called Ka(rna) raja, drove away from 
the country ihe prosperous (king) called Ammaraja. Having defeated 
the (Idyas (agniates) and crushed the multitudes of enetinies, 'given a heap 
of Uiin'gs to supplicants and honoured his relations, the adbiraja Ba4apa, 
son of ihe king Yuddharaalla, lord of Vengi, rules the earth/* Here 
the reading of the word Karna is doubtful. It appears to be Krijna. 

In this struggle for supremacy, Makariyaraja of the Pallava family 
seems to have lost his life fighting on the side of Badapa. It, is stated 
in the inscription*® of Tala IT, bmther of Badapa, that Makariyaraja 
suffered and died for the family of Tala II. 

It Ims been noticed above that Amina II was deprived of his 
throne of Vengi in the eleventh year of his reign. But a number of 
records assign liim a reign of twentyfive years.*' This suggests that 
Amma after the loss of Vengi ruled for fouiteeii years in Kalinga. There 
lie was succeeded hy his elder brother Danuriuiva in 970 A.D. 

Amnia II married the daughter of Nrpakahia, the lord of Sara. 
Nrpakama and his successors ruled in the Velanandu Visaya. 

Ddndrnava, A.D. 970-973. 

Dauarnava had hy his wife Ai’ya two sons Saktivarman and 
Vimaladitya.” All tlie inscriptions except one, which assigns the king 
a reign of thirty years, state that he ruled for three years. After the 
tdose of the reign of Hanarnava in 973 A.D., Kalinga seems to have been 
annexed to the kingdom 6f Badapa. 

Jlndapa^ Vljaydddty<i^ Sfimasfahhu rondh'oyn, 

Biulapa was also known as Vijayaditya. He assumed the title of 
Saftmastabhuvanasraya.*’’ An inscription of his reign is known to us. 
The Arumhnlm 

The plates w^ere discovered in the village of Polamuru, in the Tanu- 
ka Taluk of the Kistna District.. The inscription reports that the king 

60 FJ., vol. XIX, p. 164. 
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granted the village Arumhaka, in the Velanandu Visaya, to a famous 
archer named Ga^d&^urayann, son of Nrpakauia, lord of Sara. Gan(j[a- 
narayana, in hie turn, made a gift of that village to his cousin Candena. 
The boundaries of the village granted are CVrakumballi, Sripundi, 
Kavuru, and Gomaduvu. 

Of the localities mentioned above, Arumhaka is identical with the 
village of the same name in the Repalle Taluk of the Guntur District. 
Nrpakama, the father of Gun(}anaraiyana, was evidently the father of 
Amma II. He earned the appellation of Karmukarjuna, and the title 
of Satyavallata. He appears to liave joined Dadapa against his son-in- 
law AiUima II because the latter showed exceptional favour to a harlot 
named Calmeka.*^ 

Badapa had a brother named Tala, who succeeded him ou 
the throne. 


Tala II, Visnuva/rdhana, 

Tala bore another name Visnuvardhana. An inscription of bis 
reign has been discovered. 

The Sripundi 

The plates were discovered in the village of Srijnindi, in the Guntur 
District. The inscription registers tliat tho king granted the hamlet of 
Sripundi, in the Velanandu Visaya, to his minister Kupipanaya, son of 
Makariyarraja, grandson of Kalivartna of the family of rallavamalla. 
It is further stated that the hamlet of Adfirn Worfj given as wuiiya to the 
same donee. The king is designated in tliis record as maliarajadhiraja. 

Ta,la II was succeeded by Yuddhamalla III, wl:.o appears to have 
been bis son. 

Yuddham/dJa J7J, 

An inscription®^ in the temple of Malle.4varasvumi at Bezwada states 
that Yuddhamalla added a front tower to the tdraple, which his grand- 
father Mallaparaja had erected. Tlie king appears to have been over- 
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thrown by Saktivarman, aon of Danarnava. Tb^o kings Ba^apa, Tala 
II, and Ynddhamalla III ruled between the years A.D. 956>1003, the 
last date being^the first year of the reigm of SaktivaTman. The period 
from x\.D. 973 to 1003 was considered by Saktivarman and his e\iccer=isors 
as one when Vengi was without a ruler. 


I). C, Ganguly 



A Sanskrit Version of Kom-na Mazda^ 


The Avestic hymn, with which I intend to deal in this paper, 
runs in its original form in the Zoroastrian scriptures as follows : — 

I 

Kdm-na, Mazda, mavaite payfim dada^ 
hyat ma dragva dldareSata aenaijhe ? 
anyam dwahmat Adras-ca managhas^ca, 

Yay4 ftyaodaiiaiS aSam OraoSta Ahura ? 
tanm moi danstvam da5nayai fravaoca. 

II 

Ka vara6ram-ia 0wa poi sengha yoi hanti? 
ciOra moi danni ahiim-biS ratum clifedl, 
at hoi Vohii Saraolo jantu managha, 

Mazda, ahmai yahmai va5i kahmai-cit. 

III 

,, 10 Pata-no tbiSyantat pairi Mazdis-ca Armaitifl-ca, 

,, 11 Spantas-ca, nase daevi drux8, nase daSvo-ci0re, 

,, 12 nase dagvo-frakarSte, nase daSvo-fradaite, 

,, 13 apadruxS nase, ai)adruxS dvara, apadruxS vinase, 

,, 14 apaxadre apanasyehe, ma marancainiS gaefta astvai- 

tl§ aSahe 

IV 

,, 15 namas-ca ya ArmaitiS IXa-civ. 

The present hymn is called Kom-nd Mazda, because, as can be 
observed from the text above, it begins with these words. The whole 
hymn, excepting the last line of Salutation, occurs almost verbatim 
in Fargard XII,20 and 21 of the Veiididad which might be called 
the Zoroastrian book of Law and Justice. 

1 The following abbreviations havo been used: 

Kanga: K. E. Kanga, 'Avesta Dictionary^ A.D. 1900. 

Jack: A. V. William Jackson, Avesta Grammar’, A.D. 1892. 

Besidea, the ftgures such u 2/1 etc. imply the case or person with the number 
as the 0M9 pay 
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Tlie hymn, taken ub a whole, is formed by taking some portions 
from different chapters of the ‘Yasna' and connecting them with 
Vendidad XII, 21. 

The composition of the present hymn stands thus ; — 

(I) Lines 1 to 5 from Yasna, XLVI, 7. 

(II) Lines C to 9 from Y'asna, XLIV, 1(J. 

(III) Lines 10 to 14, in prose form, from Vend. XII, 21. 

(IV) Line 15th is a salutation to some of the Holy ones. 
This is the third line of Yasna, XLIX, 10. The preceding two 
lines which are left out here, are : — 

‘iae-ca Mazda Owuhnn addin nipaglie 

mano Voliu iir*inas-ca aSaunum. ’ 

liike the Hindus, especially the Hrahmins, the Zoroastriaiis too 
have to recite some hymns (Skt. mantra ^ Av. manOra) ^\hile jierform- 
ing their daily duties or on particular sacred occasions. Such 
recitals always have some definite purjwse behind them. 

The most famous hymns often repeated by the Zoroastriaiis are 
Ahnna Vairya ; ASa/u V ohn ; and Y e^he hdtai>m. We come to 
learn from the Avestaii scriptures (Yasna, IX, 14-15; Vend. XIX, 
2, etc. ) that Zarathustra used the "Ahnna Vairya* mantra to fight 
the evil demons. Yasht. XXI, 4 tells us that “the recital of Altana 
Vairya increases strength and victory in oue*s soul and 
In the same way, the recital or repetition of other holy hymns is 
believed to do some good in the end. 

Perhaps next to the above mentioned three prayer-hymns, stands 
the K9m-nd Mazda, Every dutiful Zoroastrian repeats it while 
untying *kustd or the girdle. Practically before every Zoroastrian 
ceremony, a hymn called *SraoH BCij* is recited. It is a sort of 
confession by a mortal being and homage to Ahura Mazda and other 
Holy Ones, sjiecially Sraosa. The KJai^nd Mazda forms an 
integral part of this * Sraosa BCij* . It is expected of every Zuroa- 
strian that he or she should try his or her utmost to abstain from 
defiling any one of the elements, specially water and earth ivs well 
as fire by a dead body or any other impure article. It becomes 
a medium of infection when defiles or makes iiiiiiure by dead matter. 
Vendidad deals at length with the i>roblem of ])urifying the 
defiled elements wherever possible and also wi\h the type and 
amount of punishment for a person who actually defiles the 
elements knowingly. 

The purification of iJie defiled element or a person made 
impure by coming into contact with impure matters, is carried 
out in various ways, the most common of which are the use of 
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*tjumaez*, Ski. tjomaya (of. yaiicayavya oi tlie Hindus) and the 
repetition of some special mantras according to the respective 
injunctions in the Veiididad. 

In the eighth chapter of tlie Vendidud, where the funeral cere- 
monies of theZoroastriiius are dealt with, it is stated that (Vend. XII, 
14-15) no road by whicli a dead body is carried to the ‘Dakhma’ or 
tlie Tower of Silence, should be used by any person, until it is 
purified. Nowadays this purification is carried out by the repe- 
tition of Keni'Ud Mazda and Ahuna Vairya hymns. 

Generally the mourners follow the bier up to the Tower of Silence. 
13 ut, according to the above mentioned injunction of Vendidad, 
the mourners should not tread the path already defiled by the 
preceding dead-body. In order to comply with the religious 
injunction which has a scientific basis for it, two 2 >rie 8 ts intervene 
the bier and the mourners' group, repeating continuously both 
KJm-nd Mazda and Ahuna Vairya. Tims they drive away the brood 
of demons defiling the way. 

The iireseut 1 ymn, as has been already said, is made u^i of 
different jjarts. These component parts ilift'er in their age of 
comiiosition. We can point out this from the variety of forms 
found therein, e. g., the forms typical to Gathic or the older 
portion of the Avesta (e. g. the lengthening of final vowel etc.) and 
to the later forms of younger Avesta in tins liymu. 

Those portions of the incsent hymn, which are taken from the 
Gaihas, form an ardeul prayer of Zara thustra io A Imra Ma/.da for 
guidance through the Divine I’ire and Divine Mind and also fur 
liel]> through good words and a Teacher like Sraosa. 

The Iasi line of Salutation is re 2 >eated thiice at the Tower of 
Silence after the dead body lias been placed inside it. 

Now I shall try to give a literal Sanskrit translation of 
the jjreseiit hymn. Nairyosaiig Dhaval in the fifteenth century 
freely traiishi*ed the whole of Vasna into Sanskrit. It is more or 
less an exjiosition of the Lore of Avesta, specially the Gatlias, in 
Saiiskrir. It is, as said by the learned author himself, done from 
Ihihlavi and I’azend versions of the Zoroastriau •^rriptures.® 

For the sake of convenience, the liymn is divided into four jiarts 
and the Sanskrit, text for each pari is given together with the 
original. An English translation and short notes on different words 
have also been added. 
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I 

Kain-ua, Mazda, mavaite i)ttyuin dadut 
liyat mu drdgva didardSatu aeiiaghe ? 
anyQin dwalimat A6ras-cu inanagljns-ca, 

Yaya SyaodaiiuiS aSein OraoStu Ahuru ? 
luiiin mdi daustvam daeiiayui fravaocri. 

SANSKRIT 

JiT^ qrrj 

?lt ^?r5rt 3^^: II 

ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

‘'Which man, O Mazda ! hast thou bestowed upon persons like 
myself, as protector, in case the infidel ventures on uttackiiiK me for 
injuring ? Who else than Thy Fire and Thy Mind, by whose 
activities the ‘divine order in creation' is preserved ? () Ahura ! reveal 
unto me that enligiitenment for the sake of religion," 

NOTES 

Kom-nd, I /I for Ko-ndf Skt. Ko nd. In Skt. Ave find compounds with 
the same interrogative pronoun as the first part and retaining the 
final m. But the meaning is changed, e. g. Kinnara — Kim-\-nara\ 
Kinipuni^a. The present compound is to be taken in the literal sense 
i. e. Avhich or ‘what man', nd: 1/1 enclitic form of nar, Skt. nr 
'man.' Nair renders Kom as Ke in Skt. evidently taking it as 1 /3. 
Mazda, 8/1. Various scholars have interpreted this word 
differently, the difiereiice arising from the variety of explanations 
a\ inched to the verbal part of this compound word i. e. -da. 
With the traditional meaning of ‘Mazda' *mahdjndnin as taken 
by Nair, we may connect the word »/ da *io know' corresponding 
to Skt. y/ dhijd or y/diil. Mills has taken *Stunedhas* for Mazda, 
Barth derives it from man •¥ y/ dha. However, I have adopted 
here the Skt. rendering of ‘Mazda' given by Pandit Yidhushekhar 
Bhatlucharya (Vasaiita Silver «Tuhilee Volume). 
mavaite, 4/1 of marantf Skt, mdrat, mdvate ‘like me' i. e. ‘those 
who are your followers like myself'. Also found in Hv. I, 8. 9 ; 
IV, IG, l(i ; \l, fib, 4 etc. 

pdyfim, 2/1 of pdyu, Skt. pdyu ‘protector* in Vedic Skt. Rv. II, 2, 4 ; 
VI. 5, 8 etc. 
r.ir.Q., MARcif, 1936. 
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dadaf, 3/1. subj. pres, parasm. of »/dd, Skt. \/dhd ‘to bestow' 
(Jack, §545). But there is another reading viz. dada 2/1 
impt. atm., Skt. The latter gives a better sense, 

i.e. “hast thou bestowed." 

hyaf nin, Skt. yat md, h in hyat has no value. Some mss. 
read yyat. 

dr^fjvd, 1/1 of drogvant as generally held. Drs. Taraporewala 
and Modi say that this is the Gathic form of drvant dkj dru 
‘to run'. But as it does not account for the g in the present 
word, the above interjiretation is open to doubt. I think, 
it is derived from o/druj, Skt. ij druh, originally drugh 
‘to deceive* . For the change of original w to a (see J ack, 
§31). I think the Avestan word should be translated by 
‘droghavant* in Skt. Mills has translated Avestan dr^gvaite 
(Yasiia, XXI. 15)4/1 into Skt. dvarate apparently from 
Skt. nj dvr ‘hide*, Avestan, dvar. droghad>f druh m iounA 
in Rv. also in the same sense (IJv. VI, G2,9). 

3/1 imp. atm. intensive form of »J dar^s, Skt. h/dhfs 
*to dare*. The Skt. root is found only in parasm. and hence 
the correct Skt. i)arallel will be adidhrsat ; *adidhrsata. 
Nair gives dvemm dadhati, 
aviiax^he, Skt. enase^ dative infinitive with inCi 2/1. 
any^m, 1 / 1, but looks like 2/1 due to case-attraction with Kem 
at the beginning. Nair; anydh, 1/3. 

(^ivahmdt, 5/ 1 of 0<ra, Skt. trat or fern, 2nd personal poss. pron. 
(Kanga, p. 230) in apposition with d^ras-cCi below. Nair, 
tvattah. 

Afiras^cd, 0/1 of dtar. The case required here is ablative ddrat 
but often in G. Av. “as in Skt., genetive is used with 
ablative force** (lack, §222), The Skt. parallel is found in 
the obsolete athar meaning ‘fire,* ‘flame* from which 
atharvan is formed. 

manai^has-cd, 0/1 of manai^h, Skt. mands^manaaasca. It is used 
here with ablative force as the preceding word. Vohumano, 
the first of the seven Holy Immortals — Amesaspands — is 
referred to here. 

yayn, 0/2 of yn, Skt. yad —yayoh, 

Syaodandis, 3/3 of syaoBna Skt. cyautna from nj cyu or 

cyut. ‘action,* ‘deed,* ‘movements.' 
a53m, Skt. riavi, 1/1 from ‘Truth* or ‘the Divine Law of 

Creation* by which the existence of the universe is main* 
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tallied. This word iu the /orunstriaii theology signifies 
what Skt. dharma {>Jdhr Ho hold') does iu Hindu 
theology. The idea is then personified as the 3rd of the 
A mesa spa nds, 

(irao^td, 3/1, aor. suhj. atm. of Kanga takes the three 

Av. roots viz. tji^rd, and \/6/w/ to be the same as 

Skt. >J trd Ho nourish', 'thrive/ 'protect,' which in Skt. is 
originally regarded as s/irai. Barth (W. B. 801) explains it 
in a dift'ereni way accepting a root, (^raos Heifen/ Ho ripe,* 
'to come to fruition/ which is however not given by Kanga. 
The present form occurs in Yasna, XXIV, 3 where Kanga 
takes it to be from tJi^riiSy of which the other form is tf6rd, 
Skt. as past. pass, juirticiple (Gathfi Ba Maeni, p. 81). 

The variant Srnesia is noted by Geldner. Here, the parallel 
Skt. is atrdsta. 

Altuid, 8/1 of J/nnvi, Skt. asnra literally in the Vedic texts ‘one 
who gives soul' derived froiiw/.^// -f- V rd. In the Avesta it 
means Hhe Supreme God.' Later on in Skt. literature, it 
came to mean ‘demon.* 

idnniy Skt. tam ‘^/l of tad, to be taken with danstedm. 
mol, 4/1 (Gathic) of az^ni, Skt. aham ; Y. Av. forms are mdvoya, 
me, mdeaf/a (with cit or cd suffix), Skt. me or mahyam, 
danstedm, 2/ 1 of the fern, abstract noun UJdnstca' from Jag.v Ho 
see,* Ho be wise' (Kanga, p. 245), hence ‘enlightenment/ 
Skt. dans (dansayate) Ho shine.* The Skt. equivalent may be 
*dansam 2/1 in masculine or again forming abstract noun 
*dansntva or dansatd by adding the suffix -tva or td. The 
Vedic dansah means 'wonderful deed.' 
dacnaydi, 4/1 of daend, derived from ^ di ‘to see,' Ho think', 
'discriminate,' Ski^Jdlu (dhyai) from which we have *dhira/ 
We may have dliend from */dhi as the Skt. equivalent. 
However, Dr. Taraporewala suggested to me to consider 
dJna as a loan-word in Skt. In that case too, we may 
derive dlnd from the Vedic 'to shine,' with the 

primary suffix na (fern. mi). This word is variously 
interpreted as ‘faith,' ‘religion*, ‘conscience*, ‘soul*, 'heart' 
etc. It is the positive faith iu, or knowledge of, something 
that inspires in u ]>erson the power of discriminating good 
from evil for the adoption of the former. Skt. dhendyai, or 
dlnayai, 

frdvaoed, 2/1 imp. aor. //•<«+ ij vac, Skt. pra+ ij va , pravocathdh. 
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Ka varOram-jil Owa poi sangha yoi haijti ? 
ciOra moi damn ahum-biS ratum clXdi 
at hoi Vohii SeraoSo jantu managha 
Mazda, ahmai yabniai vaSI kahiiiai cit.. 

BANRKRIT 

^ 

iTfsm srfw II 

BNGLISU TRANSLATION 

'‘Who, the smiter of foes (is there) to protect those that are with 
your mandates ? Clearly do thou reveal unto me, a thoughtful and 
soul-healing leader. Then let Sraosha approach him, unto him, 
0 Mazda! whosoever (he be) whom thou dost like, with Vohumanah 
(good-mind) !** 

NOTES 

Ko, 1/1 ‘who*, Gathic form for ho, Skt. kah. ; Nair: Skt. /c, l/H. 

VoroBrom-jd, 1/1. V o roBra V fan , Skt. vrtra-V \Jhan, Note 
that the accusative form of the first word in this Upapada 
compound is retained in Avesta here. See also alidm-his 
below. But in its Skt. equivalent vrtrahd, it does not so 
happen. Otherwise, it would have been vrtraitiha. 

Bu'd, 3/1 of Gathic poss. pron. Bwa (Jack, § 439), Ski. trd, 
3/1 of tva which is an old form used only in compound 
such as tvd-flatta, tvd-hata (Whitney § 494). It qualifies 
Songhd. 

poi, infinitive from v^pd, Skt. \/pd, ‘to protect*, jtdtvrn 
(Jack. § 720,6) Av. 3i = Skt, e (old at). The present word 
is Av. infinitive in -c. 

s^nghd, 2/1 of s9ngha <,^ songh ‘to teach* (Eanga, p. 530). Skt. 
parallel will be s/ kins with a different hut cognate 
sense. We can have * kima\ its 3/1 will he ,sVm«d ( for 
.^ansena as Vedic deva for devena), ‘by the mandates 
(which are like blessings)*. 

ydi honti, Skt. Ye santi ; = Yoi=Ye (see poi above). 

ciBrd, Skt. citrd (for citrena), clearly to be construed adverbia- 
lly. Cf, ciBrd-avanh 'helping clearly*. Barth explains ‘by 
a vision*. 
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damn, 2/1 of da ‘wise* (Kanga, p. 257). It is connected with 
Skt. s! dhyai and the meaning may be expressed by 
dhyd (Vedic, ‘medilation*, ‘tliinking*)+ caf. dhyauantani 
or by (pra-)dhyam from (yra-)d1ii ‘of superior 
intelligence.* 

ahum-bis, 1/1 for 2/1, adjective of ratnni wliicb follows it 
(see Jack, § 233). It is generally taken as a compound 
word. But Kanga and Nair take it as one word in 3/3, 
meaning thereby ‘in both the worlds* (hhnvana dcaye* pi). 
The explanation offered by Barth is however much more 
convincing; ‘the leader who is wise or thoughtful and 
healer of soul.' Skt. asu^^ (cf. bhesaja). The 

accusative ending of the first word of tlie compound 

is retained as in VoroOrom-jd (see above). 

ratiim, 2/1 of ratti. The creation is twofold, viz. spiritual and 
material. With reference to the former, Ahura Mazda is 
regarded as ahn ‘the spiritual Lord*, while with reference 
to the latter, He is rain ‘the liord of the material creation.’ 
Av. ratu is Skt. fhi (connected with rtdval) meaning ‘just,’ 
‘truthful.’ It also means ‘high priest’ (Yasna, XXVII. 13, 
XXXIII. 1). 

clitll, impr. present, 2/1 from y/ ois^ Ski. y/cit, cikiddhi 

(Whitney, Sb81), 

Z/o/,, 4/1 ((latliic.) of /lc (sc) thinl personal j)ronoun (Jack, 
i5394), Skt. ins nut i, 

V oh u-nianai^lid, 3/1 of V (thu-mana^lv, tlie second of the seven 
Amesaspands. In (lujerati and Ihihlavi works on Avesta 
this word has taken the i{)xu\*bahtnaii.' Nair: utlanicna 
nianasd, 

S^raosb, (xathic form for Srao^a who is an angel of exalted 
rank, the highest of the Yazatas. He always guards 

the humanity looking after its welfare. The word is 
derived from Av. v^. 5 rt/, Skt. st Uy ‘to hear’ i. e. ‘to 
obey’, Nair gives Sraosah ‘obedience personified.’ One, 
carrying out the law of Ahura Mazda with obedience, is 
Srnosa, 

yVi/tfw, 3/1 impr. of y/jain <,^ yam, ^ki. \/ ‘to go.’ Vedic 
tjaniiL, Ski. yacchatu ahmdi, yahmdi, kahmdi, Skt. asmai, 
yasmai, kasrnai. 

van, 2/1 present parasin. of y/ vas, Ski,y/vas ‘to like', ‘to desire,' 
Skt. vaksi. 
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III 

l*iitu-iio U)i§yiiiilut pairi Ma/iilEH-cu ArmaitiS-ca spantas«ia, nase 
ilaevi (IhriixS, nase (iaevo-oiftre, nase daevo-frakaiSte, nase daevo- 
fradaite ; apadriix§ nase apadruxS dvara, apadruxd vinase, apa- 
xadre ai)anasyelie, ina inarancainld [jaeOa asivaiilS aSalie. 

SANSKRIT 

qf^rr^T ^ ^ i 

gnST 'S%, 317^51^ 

Ni> S * 

^TTl^ S<T5IT*r%, II 

ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

‘‘(() Ye !) Mazda and bountiful Armaiti ! Completely protect 
us from the enemies. Perish, fiendish Druj 1 l^erish, ye of tlie 
breed of devil. 13e destroyed, (tliou) deviPs creation. Perish, (thou) 
follower of devil's laws. Vanish, 0 Druj ! Run away, 0 Druj ! 
lie completely annihilated, 0 D^’uj! Vanish (thou) in the North. 
Mayest thou not destroy the corporeal creation of the Divine-Law." 

NOTES 

[jairi-pdia, 2/3 impr. pres, parasm., Ski. pari \/pa, paripdta. 
Strictly speaking, we expect here dual number (paripdUim) 
as two persons are addressed. 

tblspantat, 5/1 of thisyani pres. part, of Skt. ^/dcis, 

dvisatah, J. Av. dv=^X. Av. tb when initial (Jack, §9h). 

no, Skt. nail, as man, 

^ Sp3nta- Armaiti. She is the fifth of the seven Amesaspaiids. "She 
rules over the earth and womankind and typifies wisdom 
and obedience.** The Skt. equivalent for Armaiti is aramati 
used ill Rv. II, 38, 4; X, 64, 15 etc. Sayana takes it to 
mean prthivl. Grassmaiin interprets as ‘Andacht, genie 
der Andacht' i. e. ‘Devotion or Genius ojf Devotion.' Spifnta, 
Skt. svayat, present part, from A v. >Jspan, Skt. The 

Skt. equivalent for the word may he Svayat-^ aramati, i.e. 
h^ayadaramati. Kanga gives Skt. aramati, 

nase, 2/1 impr. pres, parasm. of >/ nas, Skt. t^/nas 'to perish,' Skt. 
naSya. 

(IroJs}, oi dru},S\Li. druh, dhruk. For the final s see Jack, 
§156, § 192. 
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daevo^ci^re,^l\ of f7a<?i;o-ci0r5, Skt. devacitrd 'of. the brood of 
Daevas — the devils* as opposed to Skt. deva ‘god*. 

daevo-fralarste, 8/1 f. Skt. dcva prahrxtp.. 

daevo-fradaite, 8/1 f. Skt/praJhiYe (dhita — hita) from 7 ;m+ t^dhd. 
The x\vestaii word data, Skt. *dhdta, has developed a special 
sense of ‘Law* i. e. that which is fixed, cf. vcndidad =^vi 
daeva \- data. 

apa-dvdra, 2/1 impr. pres, parasm. of apa^^ ij dvar, apaA- 
tj d'vr ‘to cover up,* ‘hide.* Skt. equivalent : apadvara. 
This is a daeva word. Daeva words are those which are 
particularly used to say something relating to the Daevas 
‘devils*. 

aparcdrey 7/1 of apa + artara (Persian, ahhtar ‘star*) menning 
‘away from the Zodiac stars* i. e. ‘north*, according to 
Kanga. But one may be inclined to read Skt. a pah set rc 
(=apa -i- ahxetra) for the Avestan word under discussion, 
although jdionetically it can hardly be supported. Yet, 
there being no other ai)propriate word, 1 liave chosen to us-' 
it ill the Skt. version. The devil is asked to vanish in the 
North, ])erhai)s, bec'uuse in the South of Persia there was, 
tlien, “the Vara of Yima** where the followers of the 
Zoroastriaii faith had settled. North was the source of Kvil. 
Contrast this idea with that of the Hindus who believe that 
the South direction is inauspicious w’her’e they locate 
Narahas (a4- /i.vcfm, ‘uncultivable i. e. marshy (?) land). 

apa~nas}fehi\ Skt. apauasyase. We rarely find Skt. nas \\\ 
atmanepada. 

ni^roijcainls, 2/1 augmentless. impt. parasm. with impt. ioi/e 
(Tack, §445) t^mar^d,, ma/trh, vSkt. marc. 

cf. tluj. macadavuiu ‘to twist’ (see Jack, ^ 5t)5 note). 
According to Barth this word is 8/1 imjit. parasm. of 
ij march in 7tli conjugation. 

gaefid, 2/3 of (/nc6d Skt.\/y/ *to live*, cf. Skt. (ja)fa 

‘creation* and savigayn, ‘what has been conquered or 
acquired* i. e. ‘a house*, ‘household’, ‘family*, ‘property*, 
‘wealth.* 

astvaitm, 2/3 of the f. form of attvant, asta or asti-h 
vant, Skt. a^thi+vant. Fern. 2/3 will be asthivatlli . 
But the equivjilent Skt. w'ord for gaedd (f.) being taken 
as gaga in 2/1 in a collective sense, the present ad- 
jective wdll stand in apposition wdth gayam in mas- 
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online gender i. e. asthivantam. We may also have 
the Vedic form asthanvantavi (Rv. I, 1G4,4) as accepted 
by Mills. 

aMie, Skt. ftasya. 

IV 

iiomas-ca ya ArmaitiS. Tza-ca. 

SANSKRIT 

ENOLISH TRANSLATION 

“And salutations (to you both) who (are) Holy Riety and 
Holy Zeai.“ 

NOTES 

yd, 1/2 neuter. Skt, ye in impersonal sense. 

Ariruiitiii, originally the word w’as dra ‘perfect' 4- ‘intelli- 
gen(;e.' She is personified in the form of Spentn- 
drmaiti (see above) who is also called the ‘Daughter 
of Ahura.' 

Ihl^ Av. 2 : = Skt. A- e.g. ar.^m = Skt. aham» So l2:/7 w’ill be iJtd 
in Skt. Skt. ihd, originally meaning ‘attemj)!* or ‘w’isb* 
may, in secondary sense, be taken to mean ‘zeal' or 
‘nrosperity The present form is l/l.* 

PiNAKIN TrIVKDI 


The paper was read before the Visvabharati Research Society on 2-11-32. 



Bombay and English Constitutional Law 

It is the practice in dealing with the constitutional law of India 
to treat the issue without reference to the question of that law in 
its application to other ovei’sea possessions of the Crown. The practice 
is doubtless coiiveuieiit, and it is of long standing. It will be found 
that, while Ix>rd Mansfield in his statements on the legal powers of 
rarliaineiit and on the extent of the royal prerogative, both in Parlia- 
ment' and in tl»e famous case of Campbell v. Hall,'^ draws inferences from 
liistory affecting veiy different aspects of oversea government, he refr-ains 
from adducing Indian precedent, despite its appositeness. Doubtless 
the reason was that the precise facta which would have been in point 
were unknown to liOrd Mansfield, and indeed they have only recently 
been made generally available. Writers ou Indian hisitoiy have to a 
reuiav,ka\)le degree failed to bring out salient, matitens of legal bistbry, 
and in the question wluch here will briefly be discussed the Cambridge 
Hiirtory of Indm affords no assistance. Yet the matter is interesting 
and well deserves greater /publicity than it has so far achieved. 

'The East India Company, to use a convenient if not then accurate 
title, ill its earlier dealings in India had nothing to do with territory 
which was unquestionably part of ,the dominions of the Crown of 
England. But in the case of Bombay the island was unquestionably 
in the tegal position of a colony by cessio«i. The Portuguese title to the is- 
land by cession in 1584 from Gujarat was internationally valid, and ab- 
solute, and in transferring it to the King of England, &c., the King of 
Portugal conferred on the latter undisputed sovereign Now there 

is no doubt of the extent under English consiitiutiqnal law of the authority 
which the Crown can exercise over ceded territory. It has always been 
law, and it, is attested by the decision in Calvin* case and that in 
Campbell v. Hall, that it rests entirely with the Crown to do what it 


1 See Keith, Constitutional T/iw oj thr. First Jiritish Empire, pp. 355 ff. 

2 Ibid., pp. 16-17. ^ (1*^^) 7 Coke, Imports 1. 

i.n.Q., mauch, 1935 
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pleaseB as regards the government of a territory acquired by cession or 
conquest. There are, however, limits to this plenitude of power. On 
Lord Maiisfild’s view the King's power is {subordinate to his own 
authority as part of tlie supreinie legislature and rurliameiit ; he cannot 
make laws contrary to fundamental principles, lie cannot exempt an 
inhabitant fro^m the laws of trade or the authority of Parliament, or 
give him privileges exclusive of his other subjectsf, and so fortji. 

But, apart from action by the Crown, what is the effect of cession 
on the existing system of laws in a colony? The answer is given in 
full by liord Mansfield and is perfectly satisfactory. The laws of a 
conquered or ceded country I’emain in force until altered by the con- 
quering or cessionary power. This dictum, of course, must not be un- 
duly extended. The change of sovereignty necessarily implies a change 
in the constitution; the new sovereign carries with him the essential 
attributes of sovereignty as understood in his law. But private law 
remains unaltered unless and until the new sovereign delermjnes to 
alter it. 

In the light of these principles it, is interesting to examine the 
course of procedure in regard to the constitutional development of Bi^mbay ^ 
The King decided, not unnaturally, to devolve authority on the Com- 
pany, and this was accomplished by a charter, whose terms tlierefore 
'prima facie govern the position. But it is well to note that the Com- 
pany, at the time when the new charter was granted, had power under 
earlier charters (1^100-61) to make laws and ordinances for the govern- 
ment! of the Company, not coaitrary or repugnant to the law’s, si'aiutes 
or customs of the realm of England, and that the Governor and Council 
of each factory had been authorised by the charter of Charles II in 1G()1 
to judge ^‘all persons belonging to the said Governor and Company, or 
ihatl shall under them, in all cause®, wdiether civil or criminal, accord- 
ing to the laws of this kingdom, and to execute judgment accordingly." 
I’hese general powers were not affected by the charter of 1668, and it is 
important that that charter should be read with reference to the exist- 
ing autiioriiy of the Company, which' the new charter amplified and 
further defined, with regard to the novel circumstance that the Com- 
pany was at last to exercise sovereign power, derived from the King, 
over territory in India. 
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The new cliarter gave power to the Company to make in General Court 
or through the Court of Cotaimittees laws, orders, ordinances, and con- 
stitutions for the good government of tli'e poii: and island, and of its in- 
Ijabitantte, and such measures were to be engrossed under the common seal 
before publication. The law’s and the penaliies thereunder were to be 
“consonant to reason, and not contraiy or repugnant, to, but as near as 
may be agreeable to, tlie law’s of England.” The Company was furtlier 
authori'^ed to appoint judges and other officers to judge and determine 
all actions, suits and caiwea whatsoever, and to award punishments 
according to such law’^, orders, ordinances, and constitutions as were 
made by the Company; and it was provided that the courts and their 
proceedings should be “like unto tliose that are established and used in 
tlii'i Our Realm of England,” These pow'ers were supplemented by the 
auihoril'y given to the chief Governor of the island in the exercise of his 
pow’er of goveniment and command “to use and exercise all these powers 
and authorities in cases of rebellion, mutiny, sedition, of refusing to 
serve in wars, flying to the enemy, forsaking colours or ensigns, or 
other otfences against law, customs or diwdpliiie military, in as large 
and ample manner to all intents and purposes whatsoever as any captain 
general of our army by virtue of liis office lias ii<ed and accustomed, and 
may or might lawfully do.” 

FrOiv the principles set forth above it follows clearly that, it was 
entirely for the Crown to decide at pleasure whether or not it would 
coiil*iuue in operaiioii tlie laws of Portugal as establi'^hed in Bombay. 
But, in the absence of such determination, the Portuguese law’s remain- 
ed in oiieration. This appears very clearly during the period prior to 
the grani of (lie Tslaml to the Company. The curiou‘< ignorance of 
history wliicli has often been seen in Indian judgments is w’ell exempli- 
fied by the doctrine laid down in 1845 in Adrocafe General v. Richmond* 
tliat neither Portuguese luw’ nor Portuguese courts survived in the island 
after the cession to Charles II. IVtuguese rule had treated the island 
as aviiiere dependency, and the settlement of judicial matters was carried 
out by a judge (Oridor) at Tliana. and a higher court (ReJa^ao) at 
Bassein AVhen, therefore, IluUiphvey Cooke on February 8, 1CC5 took 


4 IVrry, Oiu iiiul Cu.scs, 573. 
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over the island from the Portuguese authorities, after long delays caused 
by local rel-utance to surrender the territory, he had to provide a judi- 
ciary of a make-shift characiicr. His understanding of the position was 
perfect, when he wrote on March. 3, 1665 : “In this island was neither 
government or justice^ but all cases of law was carried to Tannay or 
Baaein ; now it ie in his Majesties jurisdiction there must be a settle- 
ment of justice, according to such law's as his Majestie shall think fit.“ 
He clearly realised that it did not rest with hJm, but with the King, 
to prescribe the law, and he clearly resri)ected the existing legal rules, 
while setting up himself as judge, acting on rei)orts from a local justdce 
of the peace and a bailiff.® Sir Gervase Lucas, 'who succeeded him. 
in 16ff6, followed his example; he as judge administered Portuguese law', 
suppressing the irregular authority w'hich hitherto tlie landowners had 
exercised. On his death Henry Gary, his surcesjsor, continued the same 
practice, asking consistently for the despatch to Bombay of a Judge 
Advocate, i.e. an officer skilled in Civil Law (as opposed to Common 
Law),* a request repeated by Aiingier in his letter of Mandi 30, 1670; 
an expert was obviously dcssirable to deal with Portuguese law, but this 
request was refused by the Company, doubtless with adequate reason, 
for the charter, as we have seen, evidently was based on the view that 
English law would be made operative in Bombay by the Company. 

The question naturally arises, what law governed during this period 
the British forces. The answer must be that in civil matters they must 
have been subject to Portuguese law, but all that we seem exjdicitly to 
know is that Cooke on Decembei 23, 1665 mentions that Civil Law was 
applied on the island, and “among ourselves is marshall law', and for 
religion liberty of conscience is given to all,“ a stipulation in favour 
of the Roman Catholic religion of the inhabitants having been included 
in the instrument of cession (art. II). This use of martial law was 
continued under his successom, and it see'm to have been applied not only 
to Englishmen and military offenders but also on occasion to natives 
accused of capital crimes, for it is recorded that a man accused of the 
murder of hia wife was tried by court martial in 1668.^ 

5 Fawcett, First Century of British Justice in India, p. 4. 

6 Not (as Fawcett, p. 6) ‘trained in English and Roman law.’ 

7 Fosteri, The English Factories in India^ 1668-9, p. 61. 
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It is interesting to note that, the legaliiy of the use of martial law 
was early questioned by no leas an authority than Sir George Oxendeii,® 
President at Surat, to which Bombay on its handing over to the Com- 
pany on Sept. 23, 1668 became subordinate. It ai)pear8 t/hai- there liad 
been adopted in Bombay Articles of War, based on those issued for tlie 
garrison of Tangier by Lord Peterborough in 1662 ; such action was very 
natural since Tangier was surreadened also by the Portngue'<e Crown. 
Apparently they were revi'^ed after the surrender to the Company, and 
made less severe, the death' penalty being excised from about twenty-five 
articles. The legal validity of these Articles was iiatiurally questioned 
by Oxenden, who pointed oiir. that they appeared to have been adopted 
without express royal order or the authoiitiy of the Company. The com- 
mon law, he insisted, did not permit of such Articles, and tlLose who 
applied them must, answer to that law, should t liey he called to account 
in England for their action. There seems to be no doubt that Oxeiulen 
w^as nght. The case of Tangier w'as no real authority; til^ere the garri- 
son w'as in a consit\ant condition of war with the Moors, and the royal 
authority might be held, consistently with the Petition of Bight, 1628, 
to extend to making Articles to govern the forces during a sta'te of vir- 
tual w^ar.® In t^he case of Bombay i'c was dubious if this plea could he 
advanced, and in any case there was lacking any intimation of royal 
ai)proval of the Articles. It) is not, therefore, surprising that. Oxenden 
wrote on June 21, 1669 : would the Articles were quite taken away, 

hut if there be a necessity of them, use them onely in puhlicke things to 
keep the gaiTison in awe.” It was in fact obvious tliat some code must 
be applied to the garrison, and the Company must have later adoi)ted 
tlie Articles in their revised form. 

While the status quo was at first maintained by Aungier, it soon 
gave way to a prudent resolution formed by the Com])aiiy to introduce 
a code of laws into Bombay under the powers of the charter. T^aws 
were duly framed, by Thomas Papillon, t.he famous rival of Sir Josiah 
Child, and the Solicitor of the Company, revised by the Court of Com- 
mit^^tees and the Solicitor General, duly engrossed and sent to India on 

8 Fawcett, op. cit., pp^ 8-11. 

9 Ridges^ ConstUutional Law (ed. Keith), pp. 376-7. 
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March 12, 1669, reaching Surat on Nov. 17. In addition to npecific 
enactinonts of law, they provide for the creation of a Court of Judicature 
with civil and criminal jurisdiction, subject to api)eai to the Govenior 
and Council, and for trial by jury of twelve Englishmen, except when 
any party wa« not English, when in accordance with contempomry English 
law half the jury wa^ to be non-English. It is significant that provision 
was duly made for a code regulating militaiy offences, which should clear- 
ly have superseded the Articles of War. But the rules laid down were 
moderate in terms; minor offences by soldiers were not to be ttied by 
jury but by the Governor and Council, and the punishments to be in- 
flicted. were only as a rule corporal punishment and fine up to two 
months pay ; the death ])enalty was restricted to sedition and mutiny by 
soldiers, and to insurrection and rebellion, and in these cases trial by 
jury was necessary. It is easy to understond that the local authorities 
deemed utterly inadequate these provisions and begged permission, 
which the President and Council at iSurat conceded, to use the Articles 
of War on necessary occasions. 

Some delay took place in making these laws effective, but from 
Aug. 1, 1072 the Portuguese laws were definitely superseded, the 
I’higlish laws established in lieu, and the commissions of peace in 
Portuguese hands were vacated, while English became the judicial 
language. If is clear that the English law introduced was that law, 
common and statute, as modified by the laws of the Company, which, 
though based bn English law, in various respects — and especially in the 
humane treatment of theft — deviated in derail, though not in essen- 
tials, from English law. Auiigier^® liimself in announcing Ids introduc- 
tion of English laws refers to “that excellent abridg)ment of them ro- 
eommeuded by the Hoidble Company, '' and the Court in practice ap- 
plied English law whenever the Company’s law was silent, a practice 
whic.li was later judicially approved in Perojehoye v. ArdawP^ by 
PeiTy C. J., wlio L'/eld that the charter provision tJiat tlie Company’s 
laws should be “as near as may l)e agreeable to the laws of England” 
had the effect of introducing these laws in all cases not exi)ressly pro- 
vided for. It follows, therefore, that from Aug. 1, 1672, under the 


10 Fawcett, op. cit., p. 64 


11 Oriental Cases, 63. 
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royal authority of the charter, and the laws passed thereunder by the 
Company, Kiiglieh law was in force in Bombay. Moreover we may as- 
sume^ 01 ^ rhe analogy of colonial constitutional law, i^hat. the law thus in 
force included all English siatuten^* — so far as capable of apidication — 
down to Aug. 1, 1072 or at* least to the date of the charter. The point 
of precise date does not appear to have ansen, and was probably of no 
importance for the time being, while, later at any rate, the Court seems 
to have felt at, liberty to give effect to statutes passed subsetpient to 1072. 

Under the regime thus established trials took place normally in the 
Court set up by Aungier, but in accordance withi the Company’s laws 
the Governor and Council acted in cases of military offenders and of 
insurrection and rebellion either with or without a jury according to 
the offence of the accused. Side hy side with this mode of procedure, 
which was ai>plied in the case of two officers tried for complicity in tilie 
mutiny of a company of English soldiers in 1074, there existed the pos*- 
flibility of use of niaHial law, by which tlie soldiers who mutinied were 
tried. To this use of martial law a wide extension wa.s projiosed to be 
given, under the regime of Sir Josiah Child. His attitude is in perfect 
keeping with the impetus which he gave to develop the soverei^gn 
powers of the Company on the model of the Dutch policy in their posees- 
sions. His policy doubtless inspired the grant of a new charter by 
Charles II, which afforded him the ground for claiming that English 
law had ceased to be apjdicable to Bombay. This episode in his career 
deserves special consideration, for its importance and interest seem 1o 
have been largely ignored by historians of India. 

To Sir Josiah Child with bis project of Empire there was nothing 
attiractive in the application of English law, common or statutory, with 
its system, of trial by jury, and safeguards for liberty. Eor his purpose 
it was necessary to have prompt authority to coiB*rol the servants of the 
Company and iis forces, and to deal effectively with iiiiterlopers who in- 
jured the Company in its vital trade, lienee the charter of 1083 con- 


12 We find on March 16,1726, the Court acting on the view that a contem- 
poraneous Statute could be applied in a civil suit, i.e., thut now English law should 
be adopted; Fawcett^ p. 190. 

13 Fawcett, op. cit., p. 89 note. 
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tains iwo important, clauses. It empowered the Company to make war 
with heathen nations in Asia, and to mainllaiu such military forces as it 
found necessary and to execute and use within its plantations, forts, and 
places “the law called the martial law’’ against any foreign invasion 
or domestic insurrection or rebellion. At the saine time the Company 
was authorised to establish a court of judicature, consisting of “one 
person learned in the civil law and two assis'tant.s.” The CourtI was 
empowered to hear all cases of forfeiture of ships or go<->ds for trading 
contrary to the charter, and also all maritime and mercantile cases 
conceining persons comirig to or being within the area of the charter, 
and all ciuscvS of t're'^ passes, injuries and wrongs do'iie or coimnit^ted u])on 
the high seas or in any of the regions, teiTitories, countTii^ or i>laces 
within the limits of the charter, coiujcrning any persons within these 
limitb. These cases W’ere to be adjudged by the Court according to the 
rules of e(|uity and good conscience, and according to tjio laws and 
cust(>ms of merchants, by such procedure as the Court niiight direct. 
Jamee II by his charter of 1(>8G gave like imw’crs, and more explicilly 
allowed the exercise of martial law on the (’oiinpany’s shijKS. 

The effect of the chaiser of 1G8JJ w’as liist seem in tHie des])at(*h lo 
India of Dr. St. John to act a,s judge in Admiralty, but lie W’as also 
allowed for a time (Nov. 20, 1084-March 27, 1085) to act as judge in 
the Court of Judicature, which remained In 'jxiwtence and in full working 
order. But Child soon went further than this and, evolved the remark- 
able theory that the charter authorised the supersession of English buv 
in Bombay. On May 0, 1085’^ the Conijniny informed their represen- 
tatives at St. Helena that they had His Majesty’s commission to govern 
their plantations by martial law, which was absolutely necessary in 
remote places, and Sir Jolin Wybonie, appointed Deputy Governor of 
Bombay, was co^mmissioned en route to try by this law at St. Helena 
the mutineers of 1084. Books of Laws, martial, were sent on May (i, 
1085 to St. Helena and Bdmbay, and Sii John w^as commended to 
Bombay on the score of liis familiarity witli the order arid government 
of the late garrison of Tangier, “in conformity whereto we would have 


14 Fawcett, op. cit.^ p. 113 note. 
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you govern in all re'i|>ectB our gan*ison of Bombay/' But. the civil 
j\irisdictioii was for the time being allowed to si and, and Wy borne in 
Sept. 1686 had to complain that Sir John Child, President at Surat and 
Governor of Bombay (1682-90), had ordered the retrial by the Court of 
Judicature of a person wJio had killed the gunner’s matte of the Plwcnix 
in a quarrel. ■Wyborne energetically protested, urging that a ganison 
could not be governed on these lines and reminding Sir Jolm Cliild 
that Sir Josiah was a strong suppporter of the use of martial law.’^ 

Sir Josiah’s views bad in fact already been made abundantly clear, 
for on July 28, 1(!86 the CWipany addressed Bombay in quite retmark- 
able terms.*® The Counc'l, was explicitly informed that English statute 
es were inapplicable to India, being confined to England, Wales, and 
“Barwiok upon Tweed.” “Your law there is, what Ilia Majesty is 
pleased to constitute by himself or his East India Company, and such 
leniporary by-laws as our General (i.e. Sir John Cbilkl) and Council 
shall find cause t/o iiiajce for the good government of the people until Hia 
Majesty or ourselves shall disapprove thereof.” It was added that 
under the charters of 1683 and 1686 “you are to govern our people there, 
being subject to us under His Majesry, by the law martial and the civil 
law, which is only (proper to India.” This explicit declaration is repeat- 
ed with even greatei emphasis in the instructions of February 3, 1687 
to the President and Council of Surat, who were iiustructed (1) to aiiaike 
by-laws for Bombay, which were to be binding on the King’.si subjects 
in the island until disallowed by the King or the Company ; and (2) to 
govern the soldiers and^ poeple of that island, as well English as 
others, by martial law, and that jurisdiction of the admiralty, lately 
established, “for trying controversies between party and parly, in a 
suDo^mary way and according* to the usage of the civil law, which only is 
proper for India, the common law of England beiii'g peculiar to this 
kingdom, and not adapted, in any kind to the government of India.” 
In an earlier despatch of July 14, 1686 the making of by-laws is given 
wider scope as “binding to all English in India, and all natives inbabi- 


16 Forrest^ Selections from State Papers in 
Series 1,145, 146. 

Id Fawcett, op, cit., pp. 132, 133. ^ • 
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ting any of our colonies/' Moreover, that despatch laid down the doc- 
trine that the Coanpany's letters “to you and all under you ought to 
have the nature and force of laws,” a doctrine intimated also to Fort 
St. George on April 8, 1687.“ 

It ijB clear that the whole of these instructions were in large measui^ 
tainted with illegality. The Company unquestionably had the right to 
legislate, but the right could be used oaiy in the manner stated in the 
charter of 1668, andi that wholly negatived the right to legislate by 
letters. No doubt the directions of the Company in executive matters 
were binding on its servantis, but they had no right to make laws except 
by the formal procedure prescribed, which meant, of course, that the 
laws made would be scrutinised by th<i Committees, and become known 
to the Company's members. Secondly, the power to make by-laws, 
which was granted to the President and Council at Surat, was one whose 
validity cannot be upheld in the form in which it was granted. No 
mere despatch could make law, and still less could it delegate the power 
to make law. If the Company had legislated in proper form; to give 
authority to make by-laws, it is quite possible that the right would have 
been validly conferred. It may be that the Courts might have ruled 
that he power to make laws, orders, ordinances, and constitutions was 
wide enough to cover the grant of power to make by-law.% and that the 
doctrine delegatus non deJegare potest wojld not apply to the Idgis- 
lative power of the Company. “ The question must be left unsolved; 
what is clear is that the actlual procedure was ineffective to confer any 
legal power, and veiy little use seems to liave been made of the authority 
granted. The Bombay Council, itself — as opposed to the Surat 
Council — had already made by-laws regulating public bouses, and gamb- 
ling and other minor matters, — but theie was little real legislation in- 
volved. Bather the regulations were adaptations to local conditions of 
the English’ legislation on these topics, which was held to have been 
introduced in principle by the charter of 166o. 

The remarks of the Company on the law to be applied were clearly 
unsound. 

1 

18 Fawcett, op it., pp. 132, 246. 

19 See Keith, Responsible Government in the Dominions (1928), i. 301 ff. 
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(1) The claim that civil law was to apply in matters between 
party and party to tbe exclusion of English statute or common law was 
clearly wholly unfounded. The charter clearly created a special jurisdic- 
tion to deal with (a) interlopers, and (b) those causes which were essential- 
ly mercantile and marine, and fell in English law under the cognisance 
of .the Admiralty, which applied the civil law and mercantile ciietom.*® 
The absurdity of Child *3 doctrine appears adequately from the fact that 
the Admiralty Court had patently not the slightest power to deal with 
issues concerning real property, and, if Chihrs view were correct, this 
side of jurisdiction would have been blotted out.^^ But, it must be 
added, if the King had endeavouied to saipersede English by civil law, 
it is most improbable that the lawyers of the day would have held his 
action legal ; they would have ruled that he was incapable by prerogative 
of setting up a court to proceed by civil law in matters not maritime or 
mercantile. Moreover, it imist be remeimbered that the exclusion of 
juries under civil law would liave been strongly disapproved by English 
legal opinion. 

(2) Equally untemable was the doctrine that in other matters mar- 
tial law was ap])lirable. The King had in the view of English lancers 
no power to apply martial law except in time of war, and even then his 
authority, on one view at least, was limited strictly to soldiers. It is 
significant that in 1685 orders were given, as soon as the insurrection 
of Monmomth was over, that trial by cnurt. martial of peccant soldiers 
w^as to cease, and their punishment left to the common law couHvS.®* It 
must, therefore, l>e accepted that the King could give no general power 
to govern, by mariial law, and that his grant could not. be lawfully 
interpreted in such a sense. 

Nor, it must be added, could the Company have granted to Bombay 
under its legislative powers the right to apply civil law in cases not 
maritilme or mercantile, a course s:lggested as possible by Sir Charles 
Fawcetti,** to whose research all students of this subject are deeply in- 
debted. This overlooks the fact that the legislative power granted to the 

20 See Ridges, op. fit., pp. 247-51. 

21 Fawceitfc, op. cit.^ p. 126 note. 

22 Cf. Ridges,, op. rif., pp. 463 ff.; Clodo Military Forces of th'' Croirv„ i. 478. 

23 Op. eit., p. 133. 
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CctmpaiLy required thati their laws should not be contrary or repugnant to 
the laws of England, and it would have been clearly ultra vires to abo- 
lish the law of England in favour of the civil law in matters outside 
the province to which that law was permitted by English law to apply. 
In the same manner it would have been illegal for the Company to 
attempt to confer on Bombay the use of mariial law for all criminal 
matters. No doubt the legislature of a Cro\^Ti Colony, with the 
authority of the Crown, could now apply any system of law to any class 
of cases without repugnance to the law of England, but that is the out- 
come of the wide extension of authority by the Colonial Laws Validity 
Act, 1865** which accorded to colonial legiriatures a plenitude of power 
far beyond what Mansfield would have allowed. 

We have no evidence that the illegality of Sir Josiah Child’s orders 
was alleged in Bombay, but all we know suggests that no serious atltempt 
was made to give effect to them.. We find, for iiitstance,*® in 1687 a treasiou 
trial by the Court of Judicaiurte- in which English statutes were freely 
relied upon as establishing the treasonable character of the action of the 
prieab who was accused. There was, however, from 1690 a serious break- 
down in the orderly administration of justice, the jury system ceased 
to bo u^ed, and, when a Court was regularly reconstituted in 1718-28, 
juries were not. restored. On the otheil hand, English comfmon and 

statute law were freely invoked,** while the Cofmpaiiy’s laws of 1669 

had passed into oblivion, and it was necessary for the Company in 1719 
to send out a copy of the charter of 1668 to show that the Court had 
a lawful foundation.*' In 1726 a new charter established a fresh form 
of Court and definitely prescribed the application of English law; juries 
were again employed in criminal cases, but. not in civil siidts. No 
question, of course, arose otf superseding English by civil law. 

Martial law unquestionably must, have remained in some degree 
operative as regards soldiers, though on this head there is scanty informa- 
tion, available. It is clear that the matter raised difficulties, for in a 
despatch to Madras of Feb. 17, 1727 the Company alleges as one of the 

24 See Keith,, op, cit., i. 339 fF. 25 Forrest, op. at., i. 157, 158. 

26 Fawoeti^ op. eit., pp. 186 ff, 27 Ibid., pp. 176, 177. 

28 76rd., p, 216. 
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defects, which it was hoped the charter of 1726 would remedy, the mili- 
tary's refractoriness^, seen in desertion, in joining the enemy in aitack, 
and in killing one another. This can only mean that grave doiibte were 
felt regarding the legality of the application of military law to the armed 
forces at least in peace, and, if the assertion of the Company is pi'essed, 
even in war. No doubt Hegulations had been laid dowm in 1G72 and 
revised in 1678 for Madras,^® but it is probable that the invalidity of 
these regulations had become felt, just as Oxendeu had felt doubts in 
1GG9 in the case of Bombay. The cliarter gave little relief, merely 
rdiiterating the power to exercise martial law under war conditions. 
It seeons’® that! in these circumstances steps were taken to adopt 
for \ise in Bombay by 1729 the Articles of War wdiich, the King under 
statutory power of 1717 laid down for the government of his forces, and 
that a like step was adopted for Madras in 1747. But there w'oiild re- 
main the (lifRculty in these cases that the power Was not exercised by the 
Kin\g, and the forces of th'e Company w'eiv. not the forces of the King 
coiitern])lated by the imperial legislation. It was only by an imperial 
Act of 1754” that order was introduced ini^ the situation, by providing 
for the punishment of certain military offences; by giving j)ower to 
the Court of Directors witli royal saiiotion to anthorise their presidents 
and Councils and commanders-in-chief to hold court martinis; and by 
authorising the King to make Articles of War for the better governmenti 
of the Compa.uy’s forces. But it is iwinecessary to follow further this 
issue, or to discuss tlie steps taken later to ostablisli regular adimirally 
jurisdiction in India. It is .sufficient to have stroissed tlie illegal attempt 
made by Sir .Tosiah Child to introduce a regime of martial law and civil 
law into Bombay conteinporaneously with bis efforts to estnbli.sh the 
Company’s ])Ower as a sovereign state. In both projects the influence 
of Dutch policy is patent. 

A. BrnniKDAT-E Ktani 


29 Wheolor,, Maidras in the Olden Time App. pp. 425 ff., 444 if. 

30 Fawcett, op. cit.>, p. 11 notc^ 

31 27 Geo. II. c. 9; amended by 1 Geo. III. c. 14. 
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Be AdisCira a mytUical or historical personage, there is no 
denying the fact that he is undoubtedly one of the central 
figures of the social history of Bengal. The tradition that five 
Brahmins, conversant with Vedic rites and observances, migrated 
into Bengal from Madhyadesa through his efforts is very deep-rooted 
in the Hindu society. The genealogical books of Bengal claim 
the descent of most of the important Brahmins from the 
descendants of the five Brahmins who are said to have been brought 
by king Adh4ura. They also assert that the social structure of the 
Brahmanical society was organised at a later period by giving higlier 
ranks to the descendants of these immigrants. But what is more 
interesting is that the important Brahmin families of Bengal even 
now regard these immigrants from North India as their 
ancestors. ‘ 

Geographical situation, tradition and history all go to prove that 
Bengal received her Aryan stock of population somewliat later than 
the Up 2 )er Gungetic countries. It is too well-known to need repeti- 
tion that Magadha, Ahga, Vahga and Kalihga are mentioned in the 
later Vedic and Brahmanical literatures with contempt and the spirit 
ill them is that the Aryans should restrict iheir visit (o tliese countries, 
so far as it is jmssible. This is corroborated by the Jaina Anlniiujfi 
Siltra^ where Lata and Subbha are described as countries inliabited by 
wild tribes. It is very likely that Jainism, Buddhism and Brulnnanism 
were sjireading in Bengal during the Maurya ])eriod. If Dlcyacailana 
is to be believed, Pundravardhana was a great Jaina centre at the time 
of Asoka. Yuan Chwang srw in Bengal many Buddhist stujias 
which the great emperor built. But yet the fad seems to be that a 
vigorous movement for the Aryanisatioii of Bengal began with the 
establishment of the Gupta emiiire in the fourth century A. 1). 
Ill some of the old land grants of Bengal the Brahmin donees are 


1 For instance see P. K. Miikherjee, Ituhhulru Jtoani^ p. 1. The ancestry 
of the Tagore family is traced generally from Bha^ta Naraya^ia, the famous author 
of Venl Samhdra, whose father Ksiti^a is generally believed to be one of tbc five 
Brahmins brought by Adi^dra. 

2 Jaim iSHtras (trans. by Jacobi, SB£., 1. 8. 4), p, 84. 
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described as Madhyadeka-vinirgata ‘coming out of Midland.' Not 
only many people received these Brahmins well, but even the 
Kulaputras (aristocratic families) from Ayodhya and other parts of 
Northern India bought land for them for Brahmanical temples in 
Bengal.^ This may be taken as the attempt of the Knlapntras to 
establish orthodox Hinduism and these Brahmins may be regarded 
as the “missionaries of Hindu Aryan or North Indian culture." 

There is no doubt about the fact that these Brahmins, fresh from 
Madhyade4a, influenced the society deeply. The upper classes of the 
society which are more susceptible to such influences could not escape 
them. But the Brahmins in their turn were also perhaps to a (‘.ertain 
extent influenced by the prevalent social and religious conceptions of 
the country in which they permanently lived and in which they were 
far outnumbered. It is quite possible that they could not retain their 
rigid social system, and their religious rites and observances gradually 
began to be deviated from the orthodox system as it was laid down 
in the Sruti and Smrti books. We have got at least one inscription 
which clearly illustrates that the Brahmins in Bengal could not keep 
intact the rigid caste system like their brethren in North India. The 
inscription is the Tippera copperplate grant of Lokanatha which, 
according to Dr. R. G. Basak,^ belonged to the middle of the seventh 
century A. D. In it Lokanatha's paternal predecessors are described 
as Brahmanas but his maternal predecessors were not pure Brahmanas 
His father had a $udra wife and therefore is described as a pdra.^ava and 
Lokanatha himself as a karmya by caste which, according to Manu, is 
a mixed one. This inscription proves beyond doubt that the Brah- 
manas in the seventh century married Sudra women and there are 
reasons to believe that their customs and rites underwent a 
considerable change in the uncongenial social and religious 
atmosphere of Bengal. 

Similar to the account of the migration of the Sagnik Brahmins to 
Bengal through the efforts of Adi^ura, there is another equally strong 
tradition preserved in the genealogical books of the Yaidik Brahmins 
that the latter came into Bengal through the efforts of Samalavarman 
of the Yarman dynasty of eastern Bengal. This tradition is in a way 
confirmed by the epigraphic records of the Yarmans. In the Belava 


9 R. G. Baaak : “Damodarpur copperplates/’ No. 6, of 638-34 A.D. in 
A’p. Ind., vol. XV, p. 116. 

4 Dr. R. Q. Baaak, History of North-East em India ^ p, 195. 
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plate of Bhojavarmadeva it has been forcibly and proudly asserted 
that the Varmans were always true to the Vedas and never deviated 
from the Vedic rites like the naked ascetics/ In tlie Bnuvane4vara 
plate (v. 10) of Bliatta Bhavadeva the epithet Dhanna-vijayinl 
has been applied before the name of Ilarivannan, one of the 
Varman kings. What is more important to note is tliat the 
donee of the Belava copperplate was one Brahmin named iSrirama- 
devasarman whose great-grandfather is described as inadhya- 
desa-vinirgafa^ and the donor of the plate was Bhojavarman, son of 
Sumalavarman. Though the inscriptions of the Varmans in a way go 
to confirm the truth underlying the popular tradition, yet it must 
be admitted that the account of the Viiidik Brahmins and Suinala- 
vannan given by the Kulasdstras clearly shows how far they have been 
fabricated by popular imagination. The outline of the story of the 
importation of the Vaidik Brahmins by Sumalavarman has not yet 
been corroborated by any other source and his parentage as handed 
down by the Kulasdstras has proved to be untrue. In spite of the 
unreliability of the Kulasdstras as historical documents, the inscrip- 
tions of tlie Varmans, when read with the tradition preserved in the 
KulasdstraSf tend to show that there was another attempt about the 
eleventh century A. D. to reinforce the orthodox Brahmanical 
element into Bengal. 

With such epigraphic evidence about tlie importation of the ortho- 
dox Brahmins in the 5th and 11th centuries and with such social and 
religious conditions in the background in Bengal, the spirit under- 
lying the story of the migration of five Brahmins through the efforts 
of Adisura (which is generally placed between the 5th and llth 
centuries) does not at all seem to be historically inconsistent. We 
have come across one inscription which, it seems, may throw 
some light on the vexed question of Adisura. This inscription, 
known as the Dudhpani rock inscription of Udayamana, has been 
published by Kielhorn in the £//. Ind,, vol. II, p. 343. The narra- 
tive in the inscription is that three brothers, Udayamana, Sridhauta- 
maria and Ajitamaiia went on business from Ayodhya to 
Tamralipti and made much wealth. When they w^ere returning 
home, they met in the forest the king Adisiiiiha of Magadha who 
came on hunting. The king Adisiinha was very much pleased with 
Udayamana and conferred three villages on three brothers. Wo 

6 Belava copperplate of Bhojavarman, line 6. 

6 Ibid., line 43. 
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propose to identify this king Adisimlia of Magadha with 
Adisura of Gauda of the Kulasdstras, 

As regards the names ^Adisura and Adisimha there is no funda- 
mental difference in the meaning of these two words. It may also 
be mentioned here that according to Ravisena’s Kulapradlpa and 
Jayasena's Vaidyacaridrika, Adisura is not a name but a title. 

Kielhorn, the editor of the Dudhpani rock inscription, 
has assigned it palseographically to the eighth century A. D. We 
know that the later Guptas ruled in Magadha from Adityasena 
to Jivitagupta II. One of the known dates of Adityasena 
is 672 A. I). It is now generally believed that the king of 
Gauda and Magadha who was killed by Ya^ovarman is Jivitagupta 
IT of the later Gupta dynasty.^ Therefore from Adityasena to 
Jivitagupta we have one continuous line of kings ruling in Magadha 
and king Adisimha of the Dudhpani inscription must have ruled 
after Jivitagupta. If the identification of Jivitagupta II with 
the defeated Gauda and Magadha king he accepted, the date of 
Jivitagupta II depends on that of Yasovarman of Kanaiij. The date 
of Yasovarman is again dependent on that of Lalitiiditya of Kasmira 
who defeated the former between 730 and 740 A. D.* The invasion 
of Yasovarman, therefore, took place about 730 A. D. 
Again, it is certain that Dharmapala of the Pala dynasty ruled 
in the second half of the eighth century A. D. The mention 
of IVvtaliputra as jayaskandhavara in the Khalimpur plate of 
Dharmapala and Mudgagiri in the Monghyr jdate of Devapala shows 
that the Piilas fought with the Gurjara Pratiharas by making 
Magadha as the base of their operations. It is plain then that there 
can be no question of any independent kingdom in Magadha under 
Adisiinha either before 730 A. D. or during the last part of the latter 
half of the eighth century A. D. The king Adisimha of the Dudh- 
parii inscription then should be placed in the period between 730 
A. D. and the last part of the latter half of the eighth century. 

Though it is really very difficult to arrive at any safe decision 
regarding the time of Adisura because different supply 

different dates for the migration of the five Brahmins, yet a close study 
of the Kulasdstras reveals the fact that the majority of them date the 
event in 654 S. E. = 732 A. D. The V arendra Kulapanjl records 


7 Dr. R. G. Basak, ITisiory of North-Eaxtern 7/K/m, p. It31. 

8 Smith, Early History of India, p. 343 . f.n. 


MARCH, 1935 
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that this event took place in vedakalahkasatkavimite i. e. in G54 
S. E ; Vacaspati Misra in redahfuj^ahgamke i. e. in (>54 S. E ; and 
Kuldrtiava in vedahCuidhimesakc” i. e. in G54 E. The kvlaji 
genealogical table of the Lfiliidl family records that Adigahi Ojha 
received some land grant from Dharmaprila, the second Tala emi)eror 
and that he was the son of jlhalianarayuiia and grandson of Ksitisa, 
one of the five Brahmins who are alleged to have been imported by 
Adisiira. Again, we have it on the authority of late Mm. H. T. 
Sastri that in the kdrikd of llarimisra (who Hourished at tlie time of 
Dauujamarddana in ihe thirieenth (teuiury) iJie migration of the 
Brahmins is placed before ihe foundation of tJie Ihila empire. Thus 
the date 732 A. 1). of the KuUuuUtras Is quite in keeping witli the 
time of the king Adisiinha. 

But the important point against the proposed identification lies 
in the fact that Adisiinha of the Dudhpani inscription is called the 
king of Magadlia, while Adisnra of the K uhLsast nia is known as the 
king of Gauda. The question is not so difficuli. as it apjiears in 
the first instance. T'he political history of Magadha and Gauda in the 
latter half of the seventh century and in the first half of the eighth 
cdears the point. It is now held by competent scholars that Aditya- 
seua of the later Gupta dynasty of Magadha ruled over some parts of 
northern and western Bengal and the supremacy of the latter over 
Gauda is traced from the victory of Mahasenagupta over Susthita- 
varman of Kamariipa on the river Tjiiuliitya. But the most important 
evidence on this point comes from \\ie (J .lutjuvnho of Vakpati where the 
poet says that Gaitdadhipa was Magadliandtha also. The reason wliy 
in the Kula.sdstms Adisilra is culled king of Gauda is not far to seek. 
The political history of the seventh century unmistakably shows that 
the centre of gravity of northern Indian politics was moving west- 
wards from Magadha to Kanauj and to the east in Gauda. Theattempi 
of Sasahka of Gauda to occupy Kanauj and tlie transference of the capi- 
tal from Thaneswara to Kanauj byllarsa point to that conclusion. That 
the poet Vakpati sjjoke of the slaying of the Gauda and Magadha king 
in order to eulogise his patron and named his work Gaudavaho goes 
to confirm that Gauda was perhaps more prominent than Magadha 
in the eighth century. Adi^ura is said to have been the king of five 
Gaudas but the list of the five countries which constituted five Gaudas 
is, according to the Skandapurdna, Sarasvata, Kanyakubja, Gauda, 
Mithila and iJtkala. The name of Magadha is conspicuous by absence. 
The Dudhpani inscription is not an official one but a private record. 
As Udayauiana was probably granted land in Magadha, so in this 
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inscription Adisiipha has been described as king of Magadha. But as 
Gauda and Magadha were under one political suzerain and Gauda 
was more famous at this period, the writers of the Kitla^astras des- 
cribed him as the king of Gauda. 

Or, more probably, the fact is that Gauda was directly 
interested in the migration ol the Brahmins and it was 
in the western and northern Bengal that the descendants of 
the 4ke Brahmins are said to have lived permanently. Not 
only that. All the latter i^ura kings, known from the 
epigraphic or other reliable records and generally supposed 
to be the descendants ot Adisura, are found to be ruling in 
western Bengal, i. e. in Gauda. Itanasura of the Trimulaya 
inscription (c. 1025 A. D.) was the king of Dak^ina Radha, 
Laksmisura of the Rdmncar^ta was the ruler of Aparamandara, and 
Vijayasena of the Sena dynasty married a 5^0 ra princess of Radha in 
order to strengthen his position in Radha. We know from the Gauda- 
vaho of Vakpati that Gauda and A'aiiga w'ere two separate kingdoms. 

But when the Khalimpur jdate of Dharmapala was issued in 
the 82nd regnal year Vahga, Gauda and Magadha must have 
formed part of the Pula empire and it seems that’ Adisimha or 
his successors were ousted from Magadha and took refuge ' in 
Radha where all the latter J^ilra kings are found ruling as sub- 
ordinate rulers. The Kulahistrns also preserve a tradition that 
there was some fight between the {^uras and the Buddhist Pala 
kings. 

It will not be out of place to discuss here some of the 
criticisms that are generally laid against the existence of Adisilia 
and the importation of Brahmins by him from Upper India. Some 
scholars assert that in the KvloMisfras Adisura is claimed to be the 
king of five Gaudas and nothing is known of a king of such great 
importance. It must he remembered that tlie Kulasdstras were written 
many centuries after the event of migration and the account of 
Adisura has been much exaggerated in them, and moreover, the fact is 
that the exaltation of Adisiira caste reflected glory on the writers of 
the Kulasdstrns or for whom these genealogical hooks were meant. 

Again, it is sometimes contended that the evidence supplied by the. 
ilhuvJnesvara plate of Bhaita Bhavadeva goes against the 
account of the KnlastLstnis. The object of the Bhuvanesvara plate was 
to eulogise BliaUa Bhavadeva and there was no necessity to emphasise 
the fact that he belonged To one of the families imported by Adisura. 
llis predecessors might or might not have migrated from Madhyadesa. 
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The account of the Kulaidstras should not be taken to be literally and 
historically true. The desire to associate oneself with some great event 
or man is too natural. The detailed list of the families that are said to 
have imported by Adi^fira should not be taken to be ipso facto true. 
But that does not disprove the fundamental fact that there may be an 
attempt to reinforce the Brahmanical society in Gauda. Lastly, some 
scholars labour under a wrong impression that according to the Kula- 
mstras the Sagnik Brahmins came to Bengal for the first time in the 
reign of Adisura. But the Kvlamstras preserve one tradition that 
there was one class of Brahmins known as Saptasatis who were found 
incomi)etent to perforin religious rites due to their social, religious 
and moral degradation. In the Bamodarpur and Nidhanpur plates 
mention has been made of many Agnihotri Brahmins and therefore 
the contention that there was no Sagnik Brahmins before Adisura 
does not deserve any serious consideration. The contention of the 
Kylasdstras is not that there were no Sagnik Brahmins in Bengal 
but that there were none fit to perform the religious observances 
according to strict Sastrik princi])le. 

The Bamodarpur plates and Belfiva plate of Bhojavarman unmistak- 
ably go to prove that the Brahmins from Upper India were highly 
honoured and welcome in Bengal and there can be no doubt about 
the fact that many Brahmins in ancient time came to settle here and 
many were still coming to settle. But when the peculiar social and 
religious condition of Bengal is taken into consideration and when in 
the epigraphic records it is found that the Brahmins from Upper 
India — significantly described as mad hyadesavinirpata — are granted 
land for the proper worship of their gods and their livelihood, it is 
evident that there have been attempts to add fresh orthodox 
Brahmanical elements from time to time. The Tippera inscription 
of Lokanatha of the midtUe of the seventh century reveals the fact 
that the Brahmins could not j)reserve their orthodox social system 
and that is also the contention of the Knlasdstras (as it is found in 
the account of the Saptasati Brahmins). If a kingVitli an orthodox 
bent of mind would have made an attempt to reinforce the orthodox 
Hindu society, it does not seem to be at all historically inconsistent 
but is rather quite in keeping with the circumstancesi The eighth 
century was the period when Hinduism W’as revived by Kumarila 
Bhatta and J^aiikaracarj^ya and viewed in that light, the migration 
of the Brahmins in Bengal in that century becomes all the more 
intelligible. 


rEAMouE Lal Paul 



A Study of the Smrti Passages in the Mahabhasya 

The scholarship of Pataiijali, the author of the Mahdhha^ija, was 
so vast that there are few subjects which he left untouched in the 
course of his masterly discussions on the rules of Panini. I shall 
deal here with those passages of the Mahabhasya which are directly 
or indirectly connected with matters dealt with in the Smrtis.^ The 
passages naturally fall into three categories.- — 

A. Passages which are found wkh little or no change in the 
earlier Smrtis.” 

B. Passages which find their parallels in the Smrtis, though 
verbally they do not agree. 

C. Passages which have no parallels in any of the extant Smrtis. 

A. The Mahabhasya contains passages wjiicli are found in the 

Smrtis with slight variations. In view of the uncertainty of the dates 
of composition of the Hmrlis, it is not possible to state definitely 
wliether Patau jali utilized the Smrtis which we have before us or 
merely drew upon the common source of all the Smrtis. 

1. The inost interesting of such passages is Patahjali’s definition 
of Aryiivarta. In two idaces, on Panini TI. -1. 10 and VI. d. 109, 
Patahjali writes: — 

«b: I (v; 1. ) 

Trlt^nwu; (v- i. mRniiPi ) i* 

‘What is Aryavarta? To the east of Adar.4a, to the west of 
Kalakavaiia, to the south of the Himalaya and to tlie north of the 
Vindhyah 

It has been suggested that Adarsa is the modern Aravelli and 
Kalakavana the Uajinaluil hills.'* Both these identifications are 

1 The following editions of the texts have been used; — 

Mahahhasytij cd. Kielhorn, Bombay, 1880, 1906 and 1909. 

Apastaniba, ed. Buhler., Poona 1962. P-iniUhayana, od. HultzKol',. l^eipzig, 
1922. Gautama, cd. Anandasramfi Poona, 1931 Yartistba, ed. Fiihrer, Poo '.a, 
1930. Visnu, ed. .lolly, (-alcutta, 1881. Manii cd. Jolly, London, 1887. 
Vajiiavalkya, cd. Nirnayn.sagara, 1926. 

2 See in tlii.s connection, Chakravarti, Indian Ifiddrimf Quartvihj. vol. IT, pp. 
67tF. Kiciliorn, Jntfian Antiquary^ vol. XTV, pp. .326-7. 

3 Vol 1, p. 475 and vol. IT, p. 174. 

4 Kunte, Vicissitudes of Aryan Civilization^^ p. 1200. 
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probable. Biihler says that Kalakavaiia ‘must probably be sought in 
Behar.'* 

Baudhayana, I. 1, 2. 9 reads: — 

(v. 1. (v- 1- 

Vasistlia 1. 8-9 : 

5n<ii^«k (v. 1. f.iywi^ (v. 1- 

«I5n!l5-TIct, ) 3^ f^?r: I 

Baiidhayana*s statement that Aryavarta ended on the east with 
Kanakhala (i. e. Hardwar) would greatly diminish the extent of 
Aryavarta, and it would be advisable to substitute Kftlakavana in 
place of Kanakhalaj especially when this reading is not unknown to 
the Mss. Hultzsch adduces reasons for his preference of Kanakhala 
to K dlakavana.^ 

It is difiicult to agree to all that Hultzsch says. All Mss. of the 
Mahdhhdsya and the Vasisfhadharmasfitra and most of the Mss. of 
the Baudhayanadharmasutra read Kdlakavana and not Kanakhala \ 
and to discard these in favour of only two Mss. may not be acceptable 
to all. On the contrary, it would seem from the above facts that we 
ought to regard Kdlakavana as the original reading and Kanakhala 
as its corruption. For the usual phenomenon of text-corruption is tlie 
substitution of the loss-known by the better-known.^ Again, to 
identify Patanjali’s Aryavarta with MaiuFs Madhyadesa is 
unjustified, in view of the definite statement of Mauu (11. 20.2) that 
the two are different. It may be argued that in Baudhayana's time 
Ilardwar was the eastern limit of the Aryan settlement. But even 
such an early text as the Satapatha Brdhmana declares the land of 
Videha as worthy of Aryan habitation.® 

Another ])oiiit to be noted in this connection is the word adarsa. 
The Mss. of both Baudhayana and Vasisl-ha liave the unmistakable 
tendency of reading adarmna instead of ddarki. Adarsana would 
mean the sacred place where the river Sarasvatl disappears. Even 

.5 Sacred Books of the Kasl, vol. XIV, p. 2, n. 8. 

The Brhntsamliitd (XIV, 25 and 9), mcniioiiH two places Adarsa and Kalaka 
in tho northern and soiith-W'cstern divisionu rcBpectivcIy. 

6 lA., XXXIV, p. 179. 

7 Of. Itaghuvarnsa IV, 67, where Mallinatha substitutes Siiidhu in place of 
V'afnksu, Sw K. ChattopAdhyaya, “Date of Kalidasa” in Allahabad University 
Studies, vol. 11, p. 126. 

8 S. Br.^ I. 4. 1. 14-6 j Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, vol. II, pp. 402-4. 
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if this reading is accepted, it would not make much difference in the 
extent of Aryavarta. The fact stands out that the western Punjab 
is definitely excluded from Aryavarta by Patahjali, Baudhayana 
and Vasistha alike. 

Manu’s definition of Aryavarta (TI. 22) is rather vague : — 

P rakm W ’ir:n 

Before Aryavarta, Manu has defined Brahmavarta, the holiest of 
lands, between the rivers Sarasvati and Drsadvaii (Cdiitrung in the 
Panjab®), Brahmarsidesa including Kuruksetra,^® Matsya, Pancala 
and Siirasena, and Madliyadesa between tlie Himalaya and the 
Vindhya, west of Prayaga and east of the place where the Sarasvati 
disappears. It is certain that Mann's Aryavarta included all these 
regions, but Avhether it included something else to the west is not 
clear. 

Visnu’s elastic definition (LXXXIV. 4) does not necessarily 
restrict Aryavarta to northern India : — 

H 'TT: II 

2. We now pass on to Patanjali\s definition of Sista, whose cus- 
toms and behaviour were to be, according to all authorities, the 
model to be followed. On Panini, VI. 3. 109, Patahjali says: — 

% gsi: ftrei: I l?rrawr: i i f? ftifa^'Miwii'^ 

wwiit: I ^ i 

^ 5T 1 trsf fsTTOTJ «II^W^ I I 

%: I 5) l » TI <l! r U etc. (quoted above) | ^ mSUUi: 

fwfNrr^ aivil^'Ti tii^iit^ 

ftrsr: i“ 

“Who are the Sistas^ cultured? The grammarians. How* is 
that? The basis of culture is the J^astras and the grammarians know 

9 JPAS., 1893, p. 68. 

10 But the Mahdhhumta (ed, Krishnasaetri,, Bombay, HI. 83. 4 and 26) 
would place Kuruk^tra between the Sarasvati and Dfsadvati: — 

^ I ^ *ra1^ ii 

‘He who lives in Kuriiksetra, to the south of the Sarasvati and the north of the 
Drsadvatl, resides in heaven.’ 

11 Vol. Ill, p. 174 
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the Sastras. So, if culture is derived from the Sastras, and the Sastras 
are based on the behaviour of the cultured, a vicious circle is esta- 
lished. But (the learned) do not take recourse to a vicious circle. 
So (the Sistas are to be known) from their residence and customs. 
And (authenticated) customs exist only in Aryavarta. What is 
7*.ryavarta? East of Atlarsa, etc. (quoted above). In this region, 
those Brahmanas are J^istas w ho store grain for ten days, who are not 
greedy, for whose actions no (mundane) motive is perceptible and who 
are proficient even in the matter of anything/^ 

Baudhayana, I. 1. 1. 4-0 and I. 1.2.9 says: — 

I etc. (quoted above) | cTf^ ^ ^ mWl I 

Vasistha, I. 4-9 has: — 

vnS: I t I 

I amr^k ®‘c- (quoted above) | ^ 

Vaai?tha has another definition of f^i^fa (VI. 42-3), which corres- 
ponds, with slight variations, to Mann, IV. 177 and XII. 109: — 

51 ^ ii' * 

% ftjgr m^nOT Im: II 

Apastamba has nothing to say on this point, but we may note the 
following passages, I. 4. 12. 8. and II. 11. 29. 14: — 

mw*imi4iK<!,i: i iff 

3. Patanjali on Panini, II. 3. 35 : — 

*'One should void urine at a distance from one*s residence, should 
(also) wash his feet at a distance, should remain al a distance from 
robbers as well as the angry teacher.** 


12 For a partial parallel, see Gautama, I. 9. 60. 

13 Mann, like Baudhayana, I. 1, 1. 6, reads I 

14 Vol. I, p. 467. 
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Manu, IV. 151 : - 

Apastamba, I. 11. 31. 2: — 

5Mnwn««ii^i(a05> f^ik— I 
Gautama, I. 9. 39 : — 

5rril^H^5!<ldL I 
Yajfiavalkya, I. 154 : — 

4. Patanjali on Panini, III. 2. 8. : — 

srzr^cr i*® 

“The Brahmani who drinks wine, the gods do not lead to the land 
of the husband (after death). “ 

Vasistha, XXI. 11 : — 

JT ?lt q- R f ^ 5T3rf^ I 

fi. -■ - 

^ ^ 11 

5. Patanjali on Pacini VI. 1.84 : — 

snw ^iqRf i 

ii' ^ 

“The vital airs of the youth jump up with the approach of an old 
man. He sets them right again by rising and salutation.*' 

This is identical with Manu, II. 120.'® 

G. Patanjali writes in his Introduction : — 
sigjfinn^ ht# ^ ^ 1%j: i 

?l5 5 II*® 

*To those who are not learned and do not know the proper length- 
ening of the name to three moras, one, coming back from a journey, 
should at will say, “It is I" (without any more ceremony), as if to a 
woman.* 

16 Noted by Kielhorn, loc. cit, 

16 Vol. II, p. 99. 

17 Vol. Ill, p. 68. 

18 Noted by Kielhorn, loc. cit. 


I.H.Q., MARCH, 1936. 


19 Vol. I, p. 3. 
11 
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This verse is not found in any Smrti, but Haradatta quotes it as 
belonging to some Smrti {smptyantara) un.der Gautama, I. 6. 5. As 
Haradatta was probably a great grammarian,*® it is not impossible 
that the Mahdhhasya was the source of his quotation. Cf. Manu, II. 
123; — 

srjro: flpr*- ^ u 

B. In most cases under this head it seems that Patanjali has pul 
the passages in his own words in a short form in order to suit his 
purpose. In some, it is possible that he has quoted from some Smrtis 
unknown to us. 

1. Patanjali in his Introduction et passim : — 

^ fwrra; fr fftsfir Tfira; i* * 

‘He, too, who kills a Brahmana or drinks wine without knowledge 
perhaps falls (from his caste).' 

Drinking of spirituous liquor is a patanlya-o^once according to 
Apastamba, I. 7. 21. 8. But Vasistha, I. 20, would class it under the 
mahdpdtdkasy a category unknown to Apastamba. Baudhayana, II. 
1. 2. 1 fP. does not mention these sins in his list of patanlyas, Visnii 
XXXV. 1, like Vasi§thii> has them as mahdpdtahas, 

2. Patanjali in his Introduction : — 

<mT 1 1 «p5r wr 

I qr 1 tPWT I 

ffii i*® 

‘For example, from the rule laying down the eatable things, one 
can understand those things which are not to be eaten. When it is 
said that (only) five five-toed animals may be eaten, it is to be 
understood that all the rest are not to be eaten. Or by forbidding the 
eating of something, those that may be eaten can be known. Thus, 
when it is said that the village cock or pig should not be eaten, 
it is to be understood that the wild cpck or pig may be eaten,' 


20 Btihlcr was ‘not in a position to decide’ if Haradatta w^os identical with the 
author of the Padmamafijari^ a grammatical work. {SBE.j vol. 11^ p., xlvii, n. 3^ 
Apastamba^, p. viii). P. V. Kane regards the identity as ‘highly probable, if not 
certain’ {History of BhdTm/i&asfra, vol. I, p. '352). 

21 Vol. I, p. 2 etc. 


22 7h?d., p. 6 etc. 
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Apastamba, I. 5. 17. 29, 32 and 37 and I. 7. 21. 15 : — 

Baudhayana, I. 5. 12. 1-5: — 


? »IT: W RsaWT** I 


Vasistha XIV. 39, 47,48 :- 

^ I... JT^T^TTfr^W I 


Gautama, II. 3.27, 29: — 
JTn=zTf!i^2^u: I 


Manu, V. 18, 11: — 

’fNt I 

5R ^ I 


Yajnavalkya, I, 177, 172; — 

^'TFfhlT I 


3. I’atanjali under Punini’s Siuasutras, 3 and 4 : — 
?r fir^cT52f itW ^ ^c|53?H 1^® 


‘One should not sell oil and flesh/ 
Apastaniha, I. 7. 20. 13, 12: — 


«iMW ^ *tfwJTgvr g^nntrt ^ i 


A^asistha, II. 29, 20 : — 

ftwHif: i...*ihr ^ ^ I 


Gautama, I. 7. !) : — 


Manu, X. 88; — 

«I>i: W JlW ^ I 

^ ^ IRT ^ »Tg 5^ fSinsj: II 


23 Vol. I, p. 26. 
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4. Patanjali under Panini’s Sivasutras, 3 and 4 : — 

'One ought to purify oneself after touching hairs and nails.’ 
Manu, IV. 144:- 

^ Iq4i4^1dL n 


6, Patafijali under Panini, I. 1. 56 : — 



'One should behave to one’s teacher's son in the same way astoone!s 
teacher, except taking the residue of his food and washing his feet.’ 


Apastamba, I. 2. 7. 30: — 



Gautama, I. 2. 37-8: — 

Vasi^tha, XIII. 54 : — 

...55^ i 

Baudhayana, I. 2, 3. 36: — 


Manu. II, 207, 209 : — 

«f3T:S ‘ 

35g^«r>inif5 ii 

*r 55g?rer » 

6. Patanjali on Pa^iini, II. 2. 6: — 
Ji%05i: fsmfir !*• 
Manu, IV. 47 : — 

•t 51 5|-«<!JHlPlr ^ i 

H sr ^ ii 


7. Patailjali on Papini. II. 4. 8 : — 

WfT iW trSr ?r *rerftr % ’g?r'3F?pr: 

'Small animals are those, by killing an ox-hide load of which one 
does not fall (from caste).’ 


24 Vol.. I, p. 25. 
26 Ibid,, p. 411. 


26 Ibid., p. 136. 

27 Ibid., p. 474. 
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Vawrtha, XXI. 25: — 

5 fwi ^ I 

Gautama, III. 4. 21 : — 

8. Patanjali on Paijini, III. 2. 93 : — 

'TT^qfiwrq: 1^® 

In the rule Panini says that the suffix ini 

may be added to the root krl prefixed with vi, when joined with an 
object. Patanjali adds that the suffix is to be added only when the 
sale of the thing is forbidden, and that in such cases as the sale of 
corn (dhanya) the suffix is not applicable. Obviously the sale of 
corn is not forbidden according to him. 

But Apastambai I. 7. 20. 12 forbids the sale of corn : — 

But as this prohibition of Apastamba is not found in any other 
law-book, it may be possible that Apastainba specially forbids the 
sale of some grains in particular, as he himself says in the following 
suira : — 

9. Patanjali on Pariini, V. 2. 59 : — 

*r i** 

*One should not read on the burial ground, on the crossing of four 
roads, on the new-moon day and the fourteenth day of the fortnight. 

Apastamba, I. 3. 9. 6, 28: — 

< ’Hfkinmurren i*® 


Baudhayana, I. 11. 21. 4, 22: — 


. . WITH. . . 




I 


Gautama, II. 7. 18, 35: — 

?»nTPiiTOFWTO«wi^Hl5 I imwwrat ^ i 
Vasirtha, XIII. 13,22 :— 


38 Vol. n, p. 112 . 

29 im., p. 386. 

30 Haradatta adda : ^ ^ I 
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Vi?nu, XXX. 16,4: — 

Manu, IV. 116. 113: — 

. . Mn i«i ** 

Yajiiavalkya, I. 148, 146: — 

10. Patanjali on Panini, VI. 1. 84: — 

JTTIRT 1*^ 

‘A Brahma^a (boy) should be initiated in the eighth year after 
conception.' 

Apastamba, I. 1. 1. 19: — 

Baudhayana, 1. 2. 3. 7 :— 

»wi5^ wkjiH, I ?P?sJ>5 I 

Qautama, I. 1. 6, 8: — 

3>nw5r I n4f^ i 

Vasi^tha, XI. 42 ; — 

•i«iU^3 qi9i<iiy*(44)q I 

Vi^nu, XXVII. 15: — 

Manu, II. 36 : — 

Yajhavalkya, I. 14: — 

11. Patanjali, ibid : — 

It seems that upaspfiet means here dcdmet, for upaspariana 
does not require the water to go down to the heart. The Vedic sense of 
the word was simply touching the water,” and it is in this sense that 
the word is used in the earlier Smftis. But later on. as in the above 
passage, it seems to have become synonymous with dcamana, 

81 Vol. Ill, p. 57. 

82 S, Br., I. l.M. 
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Apajstamba, I. 5. 16.2: — 

Baudhayana, I. 5. 8. 18, 19: — 

I I 

Gautama, I. 1. 35: — 

Vasijtha, III. 26,31 : — 

Visiiu, LXII. 9 and Yajnavalkya, I. 21 : — 

fsatraJfi I 

Manu, II. 60,62 : — 

^ fi[! sRP^md gwi i... 

^ fiw: gfirr: ii... 

12. Patafijali, ibid, f et passim: — 

#% ^WI...5^T 5f UTORf 5T I 
Apastamba, I. 5, 17. 21 : - 

Manu, XI. 95 : — 

^ ^ jn«rl ^ firitsTT iti t 
wrr ^ H Tras’ir n 

C. The following Smrti ideas occurring in the Mah&hhdsya are 
not found either verbatim or in substance in the extant Smrtis : — 

1, ?nflw»r; ^pfF3Ti?[^5Pf^ stw ft^^^rr^wWw^TiRrRr:- 
?rft[ Jiftrffe^RRf wftr m srn? 

cTftRrftfftr I*® 

**The ritualistB say : On the night of the tenth day or afterwards, 
the new-born child should be given a name, which should begin with 
a sonant, with a semi-vowel in it, which contains no long vowel, 
which was borne by any one within the third generation, and which 
is not current among the enemies. Such a name has a firm founda- 
tion. The name should contain two or four syllables and have no 
suffix/' 

The Dharmasutras or Dharmai&stras have no parallel to this 


83 Vol. I, p. 4. 
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passage, but all the Gfliyasutras contain a similar rule. To quote 
only one, the Hiraii.yakekigfhyasutra says: — 

g!R»i 5im 

W5I. I ?ifis sftrf^^Rw I** 

Patahjali’s above passage is obviously a quotation from some 
Grhyasutra, but it seems that that text is no longer available to us. 

I*® 

‘The teacher slaps the student who pronounces an acute vowel 
as a grave one and says, “you are doing the contrary.'' ' 

The only point to be noted here is that though Patanjali 
speaks of slapping the student, some law-givers positively forbid any 
corporal punishment of the students Gautama, I. 2. 48-50 : — 

1 ?gwnni iRt w wh: i*’ 

3. I*® 

‘For example, when it is said that indsa should not be taken, it 
is implied that mixed mdsa also is not to be taken.' 

Md§a is not a forbidden food in any of the Smrtis. But according 
to the Vedic texts it is not a yajniya food.^® Even now the higher 
caste Bengali widows do not take mdsa. 

4. 

The term ydydvara is known only to Baudhayana, II. 0. 12. 1 etc. 

5. * 

Apastamba, I. 1. 3. 25 allows begging both in the morning and 

evening. Similarly Visnu, LIX. 14 allows giving alms at both these 

times. Manu, III. 94 and Yajnavalkya, 1. 108 mention the gift of 
alms as. one of the morning duties. 


34 HiTanyakeiigrhyaaatTaj cd. Kirste II, 4, 10; cf. Ahmluyanagrhyasutra, eel. 
Ganapati Sastri, I. 13. 5-6; KCithakagr^^ ed. Oaland, III. 10. 2; P&raskaragr.y 
ed. Stenzler, I. 17. 2; Apastamhagr., ed., Winternitz, VI. 15. 9; Manavagr.^ ed. 
Benoytosh Bhattacharya, I. 18. 1. etc. 

35 Vol. I, p. 41. 

36 Are we to note here the hiatus between theoretical laws and actual 
practice P 

37 Haradatta explains : cTT^JR; W JflT^ I 

38 Vol. I, p. 127. 

39 E.g. S. Br., I. 1. 1. 10. 

40 Vol. I, p. 162. 

41 Ibid., p. 391. 
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^ ^ ^r: II* ® 

Cf. ^rifirfliw and in Baudliayana, I. 1. 1. IG, 

Vasistha, III. 5aiidManu, VIII. 20 and XII. 144. 

7. ^3WR FpiftriF* I 

ifNf ^ ^THt II*® 

‘If you have been able to go to ITpa8nana,Sthiila3ikta,Tusingauga, 
Mahahrada and Drona, (the bad acts) done and (good acts) not 
done will not be able to torment you.* 

None of these places occurs in Visjnu's list of sacred tlrthas. 
(LXXXV). But two of them, Mahahrada and iJronasarmapada, 
are mentioned in the Mahdhlidrata^^ 


7: S'SRtSVginT'd: I 

Of them, some Ji^is 
Their descendants 


8. 5frfiiT wr^^rdift fiwT ^ ^ i 

li*® 

‘Pure learning, birth and behaviour — these three are the auspicious 
signs of the superior Brahmana.* 

There is no similar passage in the Smrtis, 

9. 

mfir »ff5rrftr i** 

‘There were eighty thousand celibate (t^is. 
with Agastya as the eighth obtained oifspring. 
form the gotras,* 

Apastamba, II. 9. 23. 4 — 5 says that the Il^is who desired offspring 
went to damnation, while those w'ho preferred to remain celibates 
attained immortality : — 

’pqpf % n 

^ 5f3rt I 

10. mw: 5Icgc^: 1* ’ 

‘One should rise to receive (even) a younger Brahinana.* 


42 Vol. I, p. 411 and vol. II. p, 363. 

43 Vol. I, p. 430. 

44 Mahdbhdrata/^ ed. .Krishnasastri, Hi. 84. 144; III. 110. 34 and 

XIII. 26. 28. 

46 Vol. II, p. 220. 48 Ibid., p. 233. 

47 Vol. Ill, p. 67. 

iiAHcn, 1985 . 
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There is no similar passage in the Smrti? 

11 . 

M)ne should accompany a dear traveller till the end of the forest 
or till one comes across water.' 

This hemistich corresponds to no rule in the Smrtis, though 
Vasisthu, XI. 15 has a somewhat similar rule : — 

But we are reminded of ^ahuntald. Act IV : — 

(v-1. (v.l. ft3T5r^frs5»T?cr52T) 

(v.l. 

The above passages speak for themselves, and it is hardly neces- 
sary to add anything by way of comment and conclusion. There is 
' no passage in the Mahdhhdsya from which we can definitely say that 
Patahjali has borrowed from our present texts. The Ydjnacalkya- 
smrti is admittedly a late work, and any borrowing from it by 
Patanjali is out of the question. Patafijali’s resemblance with the 
VisuHsmrii is very meagre and c asual, and we can be certain that 
Patahjali shows no acquaintance with that text. Of the rest, 
Apastamba, Baudliayana, Gautama, Yasistlia and Manu, nothing 
can be said except without the greatest difiidence. 'Ihere is one verse 
(classed as A 5 above) which is exactly tlie same in Patanjali and 
Manu, but it is impossible to say whether Patahjali has quoted it 
from the present Mdnavadhannamsf la or the earlier M ana v ad harm a- 
sutra^ which is considered to be the original of the ])resent text. 

Amalananda Ghosh 


Vol. I. p. 340. 

49 Sakuntala, ed. Pischel, 1922, p. 63. 



Prince Shah Jahan in Bengal 

(as desoribad In Baharistan-l-GhaibI) 

[In the previous issue of the Quarterly, the materials of 1iahunstan-i-Ghaibi 
relating to Shah Jahan's career in Bengal have been utilized by Prof. Sudhindra 
Nath Bhattacharva. Though the pre.sent paper traverses the same ground, it has 
a value of its own as Brof. Sri Ram Sharma is offering here an abridged tran- 
slation of the original which will be useful to future writers on this topic. In 
thi.s connection, the attention of the readers may be* drawn to Prof. Sri Ram 
Shariua’s translations of other portions of the Ms. published in the JIH., vols 
XTT & XTU-£ditor]. 


(The rebellion of Prince vShah Jahan against Nur Jahan’s domination over h's 
futlier's counsels began and ended in the Deccan. Bui the most daring part f?f 
this struggle was Shah Jalian’s capture of Bengal, Bihar,, Orissa and a part of the 
Tnited Provinces. The following account of this interesting episode is summarized 
from of Mirza Nathan (---Shitab Khan) who was an offiexT 

serving in Kamrup under Jahangir. He joined the ranks of the rebel prince who 
was his playmate. He rose to the governorship of Raj Mahal during this short 
period of confusion. He did not follow Shah Jahan to the Deecan after his depar- 
ture from the province in January,, 1025; but while Shah Jahan was in Bengal, he 
served hi n faithfully, so he himself tells us. His account clears up many con- 
fusions. It establishes definitely the chronolojjy of Shah Jahan’s progress and 
eventual discomfiture in these provinces. Tt adds to our knowledge of the causes 
of his defeat. It sheds some light on contemporary diplomacy, besides providing 
nil ai'coiini from within of this eventful period. Only one Ms. of this work is 
extant in the National library, Paris, 1 am thankful to Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar 
for his kindne.ss in allowing me access to his copies of the photographs and trans- 
iTipis of thi.s unique MS. The notes to this summary are based on all the avail- 
able materials for the history of this part of Jahangir’s reign., printed and 
in manuscript. The citations from J/’ml.sir-i-Jfiliuaf/irj, Stihih Sddiq^ 
IUl<fshfih-Ndmah by Mutamid Khan; Piuhliah-^aninh by Qazvini,. Tdrlkh-i-JJaqqt, 
and K aro taken from the manuscripts in the Oriental Public Library, 

Bankipur. The reference to the travels of Abdul Latif (Persian manuscript) is 
to Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar’s transcript of the only manuscript known of this work. 
The edition of the Tuzak-i-^Tahaiwlrl is the Lucknow reprint of Sir Sayyid Ahmad’s 
edition with Mirza Hadi’s supplement. Vlr Vinod by Kaviraj Shynmal Dass is 
the D.A.V. College transcript of a part of this voluminous and authoritative work 
on the history of Hajputana]. 
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BaharistaiUii-Ghaibi 

Book III 

Chapter C 

When Shah Jahan rebelled, he advanced from the Deccan to Man- 
pur in Ori'^sa. Here is a pass^ where 500 marksmen could hold up 3,000 
or 4,000 men biii the Govei*aor of Orissa Ahmad Beg’s* men ran a.way. 
He left Orissa and sought refuge in Bengal. 

Meanwhile Shah Jahan advanced, and Zamindars of Orissa showed 
him. honour. He passed some days in Cuttock® and made arrangements for 
the government of that province. Chuni!ka, tlie Portugese ca>ptain here, 
came to him and paid his respects. Shah Jahan paid him all honours as 

1 The pass referred to is the Clmtar Dewar Pass. Cf. M'aHsir-ul-Umani, 
1, 410; Tadshdh-'Samah^ 1,333. 

2 Ahmad Beg was Ibrahim Khan Fatah Jang’s nephew. He was governing 
Orissa on behalf of his unde and had been here even before the appointment of 
Ibrahim as Governor of Bengal. 

The Jqbal-Namah and following it most writers on the subjects (Cf. Beni 
Prasad’s Jahangir, pp. 368, 369'; Biaz-nsSaldtln, p. 190; Stewart, History of 
Bengal, p, 252) try to explain away Shah Jahan’s success by emphasizing that 
Shah Jahan’s attack was all too sudden and Ahmad Beg was taken unawares. This 
is in direct contradiction to Jahangir’s own statement in the Tuzak. The emperor 
had foreseen this natural move on the part of his rebel son, warned the Governor 
of Bengal and appointed Rustam Khan, Governor of Allahabad, in order to check 
the probable advance of Shah Jahen from Bengal to Delhi. (Cf. Tuzak, 281). Nur 
Jahan had also written to Ibrahim Khan, who was her brother, in the same strain. 
{Tarikh-i-Haqql, Ms. f.7S a). The Governor of Bengal passed on the warning to 
Ahmad Beg and asked him to oppose Shah Jahan’s m-areh to death (AmaUi-SdUh, 
1, 167, 168.) 

It seems Ahmad Beg chose to disregard this warning though it is clear from 
Baharistan that he had posted a force to guard the way to Orissa. He set out on 
an expedition to Khurd and while there learnt of Shah Jahan’s forcing his way 
into Oris.sa. He hastened to his capital Pipli and gath?ring all that ho could 
carry away, fled to Cuttock. He did not think himself safe enough even here and 
fled to Burdwan. Amal-i^Sdfih wrongly states that Ahmad Beg disputed Shah 
Jahan’s path when he marched from Cuttock into Bengal. It has attributed 
Muhammad Salih’s stand against Shah Jahan at Burdwan to Ahmad Beg. 

3 According to Salih ; 1, 179, Shah Jahan occupied Cuttock in the beginning of 
December, 1623. 
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an ambasaador.* Mxihaminad Taqr’ was now appointed Suhali* of 
Orissa and created Panj-Hazari (coiiiniander of 5,000 liorse) and Shah 
Qiili Khan. 

Ahmad Beg* had tried to lake 3Iirza Salih^ from Biirdwan to Raj 
Mahal but Salih preferred to stay there. Shah Jahai came to Medni- 
pur and left Muhammad Shah there. From thence he approached 
Biudwaii. Salih oppo'<ed him there. The fort was besie^ged. Sayyid 
Feroz Jang, Raja Bhim, Kliwaja Sahar. Rao Man Rup, Raja Sardfil, 
Slieyr Khwaja Draz, Khwaja Ihrahi>m, Balu Khan and Bahadur 
Khan all ipressed Salili hard. But he would not submit. At laelt he 
surrendered the fort. His property wa‘< confiscated, and he was carried 
a prisoner on an elephant. Burdwan was given a»s a jagir to Khan 
Horan.* From here Shah dahan marched to Raj Mahal. Ah'mad Beg 
had been there beforehand and informed Ilufihim, who vstrengthened his 
garrisons in Jes.sore, Tippera, Bhalua, Sylhet and Kachar. He himself 
came to Raj Mahal. He left 500 lionRe aaid 1,000 marjismen in Dacca 
to take charge of hi^ fa'niily under Adrak. 


4 This probably refers to the negotiation.^ of Shah Jahnn with Rodrigues,, the 
Portuguese Governor of Hugli. European accounts place this meeting at Burdwan. 
Rodrigues refused to draw the Portuguese into his quarrel but rather rashly chose 
to insult Shah Jahan by telling him that he would not help a rebel prince 
(Tmveh of Mannfjve. 11, 323). 

Another Portuguese, Tavarea. accepted service under Shah Jahan. (Letter of 
Father Cabral in Travels of Manrique), 

Manucci is re.sponsible for the statement that the Portuguese carried away two 
slave-girls of Afumtnz Mahal and, despite Shah Jahnn’s repeated requests, refused 
to restore them. (Sforia de Moqoi\ I, 176). 

5 When Shah Jnhnn was put in command of the inu)erial expedition to Kangra 
ill 1617, Muhammad TaqT was .sent on his behalf in joint command 
of the expedition along with Raja Suraj Mai. On his complaint he was recalled 
to become the Fojdar of Dfalwn and commander of the garrison at Mandu. It was 
probably from liere that he joined the rebel prince’s train. (Cf. M^adsi v-ul-U inara , 
TIT, 367.) 

6 Orissa was not a province at this time, Tt formed a part of Bengal and was 
at best a sub-province. 

7 Muhammad Salih is mentioned in IfmJshah-Nninah, vol. T,. part II, p. 307 
as a commander of 1000. He died in the second year of Shah Jahan’s reign. 

8 Of. IqhaUmmaH, 218, 2iq, Tuzalc, 392. 
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In ten days h© reached Raj Mahal. Here h© turned his son’s 
mausoleum into a fort under his nephew Yusuf.® He himself encamped 
nearby. Shah Jahan sent I‘timad Khan to Ibrahim promising to leave 
Aurangzeb with himi iu Bengal if he submitted. But this he would 
not do. The defences of his eon’s mausoleum, were besieged and so 
was Ibrahim’s camp. 

Darya Khan was sent to undertake this work. He defeated Ahmad 
Beg twice when he was despatched by Ibrahim agai nst him. Ibrahimi now 
moved with all his army. He also was defeated near Malda and Akbar- 
pur and was killed. The Mausoleum- fort was mined on two sides. Shah 
dahan’s men entered it. T’be besieged disjjersed on hearing of Ibrahim’s 
death. 


Book IV 

Chapter 1 

Shah Jahan had Ibiahim’s corpse searched and buried it in his 
son’s tomb. A painter painted by order a picture of Abdulla Khan with 
a sword in one hand, and Ibraliim.’s head in the other. Hhim“ was left 


9 The main fort of Raj Mahal had become defenceless on account of a change 
in the course of the river. It was also too big to be defended by the army which 
Ibrahim had been able to get together. 

The mausoleum of Ibrahim Khan’s son was l.cU'?r prot 'ctcd to withstand a 
siege. (CT. Iqhdl-Ndmah^ 219; Amal-i-Sdlih , 1, 179, MUidfur-'iil-Unuird, I, 138. 

10 Cf. the accounts of this battle in IqhrihidnHih 217 to 222; M*mhVr-i 
Jahanqln. Ms. 181 h, 182 a and b; Mutamid Khan’s liddshah-Ndmahj Ms. 22 b; 
Bddshah-Ndmah Qazvinl, Ms. 143 a & b Subih Sddiq^ 1963. 

M*adsir-i-Jahdtigirl (f. 182 b) records that Ibrahim Khan was killed by Nazir 
Bog. Qazvini (f. 143 a «%; b) tells us that an attempt was 'made to murder Rhah 
Jahan by Ibrahim’s men when the prince was at Raj Mahal. 

The battle at Raj Mahal was fought in April, 1624. In May 1624, Jahangir 
learnt of Shah Jahan’s movements in Bengal up till the time of his letter to 
IbrahTin Khan (Tuzak^ 392). Amal^i-Sdlih (1, 184) places Shah Jahan’s occupation 
of Patna early in May, 1624. Bakaristdn\<t account allows , us to follow Shah 
Jahan’s movements between the victory at Raj Mahal and the conquest of Patna, 
thus enabling us to arrive at the date mentioned above for the battle. 

11 Son of Rana Amar Singh. He had been created a Raja on June 16,, 1620 
(TuzaJc, 313) by Jahangir. 
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at Eaj Malial. This paintiiijf was sent io Patua and Mukhlis Khan 
was asked to surrender Paina. 

Abdulla Khan was created Haft-Hazari (7,000); Darya Khan Panj- 
liazari (5000) ; Bahadur Khan, his son Cahar-iHazari (4000) ; Dalwar 
Khan, Sih-Hazari (8000) • 

Shah Jahan now moved to Malda. He sent, a message to Shitab** 
“who had served under him to look after local affairs in his interest and to 
do what was needful and officiate as Suhalidar. Orders were sent to 
Mirza Bahraini, Raja Dacdihjin Narain, and Raja Satarjit to obey him. 

MeanwJiile in Kucld'* tliere fiad been troui)le. Shi tab Khan w’as for 
Shah Jahan. Babram was loyal. Shitab Khan came to Tlaju but woubl 
not see Bahrain. Then came tJie news of Ibrahim’s death. Bahrain 
sent for Shitab. Lachini Nariiin. Satarjit and Madhii Sudan becanio 
responsible for his safety and he went to Bahraini’s.'* There a copy of the 
Qun’an was brought. Bahrain took the usual oath, Shitab put in an ex- 
ception *for the interest of the Aqa (master)’. They quarrelled on that, 
but Lachmi Nariiiin acted as the peaceniakeii. Then came news from 
Kari Bari that Yakka was coming with Shah Jaha.rPs oiders. Shitab re- 
ceived Jiim at Ilajii iia if he were a royal messenger, became inves^ied with 
the governjment. of Haju and paased on the other Faiiiians to their re- 
cipients. He appointed Aqalqi a,s the Diwan, Baklishi and newswriter. 

Bahram’s home was surrounded by 5(H) n\en clamouring for the 
arrears of pay. Shitab sent liis own Diwai, Badii Dasci, enlisted tliose 
men in the imperial seivice, and promi.sed them the last two months’ pay 
as well. 

Shah Jahan advanced to Pathari ami passed Sheykh Nur’s tomb 
at Pandua and paid as his offering Rs. 4,000. Devi Kot, Ghora Ghat, 
Badhi Bodha, and Yusuf Shahi w'ere passed in turn and on the 9tJi day 
he reached Dacca. He had sent a messenger to Dacca to console 
Ibraliim’s widow, who now sut>mitted.*‘’ Here Shall Julian spent a week. 

12 The author of this history. 

13 Kuch Bihar. 

14 Lachmi Nanlin wa.s king of Kuch Bihar from ]oS7 till its Mughal con- 
quest under Jahangir. Satarjit was chief of Bhusna an>l now a Mughal feudatory. 
Bahrain was Jahaugir’.s coninunider in Haju. 

15 A good deal of property and treasure fell into the hands of Shah Jahan at 
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Darab'® KLan was created Sliaat^Hazari (commander of 6>000 horse) 
and Subahdar of Bliamati. Mulki Mirza wa^ appointed Diwan, Hadayat 
Ullali Baklishi and Malik Huseyn, Treasurer, ‘Ali Khan was give»ii 
Jessore, Sahib Sylhet, Baqi Bhalva, and ‘Adal Khan and Faliar Khan 
remained Mir Bahais as before. 

Shall Jahau now left few Kaj Mahal by boat. Tlie first halt was 
made at Hasulpur wliere lie went round the prophet’s foot which Mausuiu 
Kabuli had set up there. 

All enibas'^y from the Magli Raja*^ reached hiAu there. He liad 
10,000 war boats and 1,500 elephantis, 1,000,000 foot. Preseiitts woiih 
R'^. 100,000 weie brought to Shah Julian who also sent gif/». He gave 
l)U(tk the Magh countiy to the Raja iiad wrote to him that he should 
hold himself in readiness to obey the Goveuiior of Dacca.’" Wazir’* 
Khan was left at Dacca to prepare revenue esthnates foi“ the whole of 
Bengal in a week, and then re-join the empeior. The seooiul halt was 

Dacca. Tlic IqUCilSCimuh ‘i‘2‘2) estimates t\\e cash iitmve Ks. 4,0t)0,co0 besides 
elephants and horses. 

Id Darab Khan was a son <»l Abdur-Haliiiii Khan-idvhanan ami a grandson of 
llairain Kliaii. He had been umler arrest m) lar. He was now released but his 
son, a daughter and a nephew were k<*pt as hostages hy Shall .lahaii iii liis owai 
train,. 

17 Itaja of Arakaii. Thiritlmdaninui tlO‘2‘2 lo ld2S> was Ihe Itaja ol Arakan 
at this time. 

IS Of course Nathan’s account of this embassy i-^ highly coloured. 'J'he Kajas 
of Arakan were too strong at this time to be compelled to hoki their country as 
a fief of tlio Mughal emperor. This embassy^ however, seems to liave provided 
tlw? excuse for the Arakanes? sack of Dacca in \&2o. iCl'. Hervey, of 

p. 143) 

19 Born at Chiniot in the Punjab, Wazir Khaii became a noted physician. 
His first iini <rtant charge was the jiidge.ship of Sliali Jaliau s entourage. Ho 
was Shah Jahan’.s Diwan Bayutat when tliat priiu’e was si'ul hv daliangir against 
the Bana. During liis service in Bengal umler Shah .Jahan lu' made It-., ten to 
twelve lakhs but spent all that in Shah Jalian’'; s«*rvj(v. He a<(i»m|ia iiieil Shah 
Jahan out of Bengal baek to the Deecan. He rose to eiimieuee after Shah Jahan s 
actes.sion to tho throne and died in ItilO as a eoiuniamh'i' of o.llt)!! horse and 
governor of Agra. He was governor of the Punjab for seven >ears from 1032 to 
1639. Itlaii} spacious buildirig.s at Lahore testify to hi.s public spirit. He toiinded 
the tow’ll of Wazirabad in the Punjab. At Chiniot he built a protecting wall 
round the city, besides many of public roads, inostpies, a school, a free hospital and 
cevcral woUs (M’au.sir-uMJwam, III, pp. 93^3-930). 
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at Bikrampur, the third on the river Jatiapiir, ilie foui’th at Ali Pur, 
and the fifth at Eaj Mahal. ‘Itiinad Khan'^" was left hero as the 
g'overiior. The Harem and the stores were left here exeept M\iiiitaz 
Mahal and the Begum Sahihah Miihaiim'ad Salih was api)()iuted 
Hakhshi and Newswriter in Gaiir as well as the Superiiitendeiit of 
Works and Darogha at Kaj Mahal. One hundred and twentj^' elephants 
were also left here. 

Shah Jahan now left for Patna. At Patna Wazir Klian rejoined 
liiin. Miiklilas Khun at Patna would jiot fare Sliali Jahan and, rarry- 
ino- as much as he could >itili him, he reached Allaliahad, Avhere Mirza 
Rintaiu was. Zuhad Be^- Bukhari was appoinled Subahdar of Kuril 
and was given a jagir there. lie was created a commander of t'fOOO 
horse. 

Shitab Khun, meanwhile, r<‘ceived Royal Farinans and maridied 
towards the new em[>eror. He appointed his nephew Sheyk}: Muftak 
to he Siibalidar of Hajij and made other .suitable arrangements. He 
sent Badri Hass iu udvauce to Giliwii. Passing Rangmatia, Paidava, 
he reached Dacca and learnt that the e'm})eror had already left that 
[ilare for Patna. Heie he l-eft his two sons and, borrowing R.s. ;t(),000 
froii’t his mdhnjanan ((jreditors), he .set out for Patna. t)n the ninlli 
f^tage at Khuplu Jawar he learnt that Zaliad Khan had been appointed 
Subahdar of Kuch. Naturally he \^as upset but coiitinued his journey. 
The .sixth day after tJiis he reached Maltipur. Here he went to the 
sh' ine of Mir Sayyid Ahmad. It is a big pla(‘e and can provide 300 
n;en and their }lol^s(^^ free fare. Shitab who was a Murid (disciple) of 
Sheykli Farid paid his re.spects here. 

Afzal fell upon Sliitab’s Baklishi Badri Ha.ss who repulsed Idm. 
At Bakti, Zahad Khan’s .so-.i Wazir Khan captured four female elephants 
of Shitab. At (jliora (rliat all his ele]dianls were taken by Zahad 
Khan. Shitab .sent a nie.ssage to Zahad Khan for leturning the 
eleiiphaiits whicli were meant for the emjiernr. 

20 Probably J'tiiiiad Kliaii ulio died as a rominamlrr of l,r)(K) in tho second 
year of Shah Jahan (liddMli-Samfli, vol. part ii, p. 307.) 

21 Mukhlas Khan liad served as tiu* llakhshi and tu'wswriter in Bengal before 
being appointed the deputy of prince Parvez in Biluir. Ho was a ootmnand«'r 
of 2.000, Patna was occupied in the beginning of .May, 1024 (Aitittl-i-Srilih, T, 18-4). 

T.H.Q.. MARCH, 1935. 
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Meanwhile Shah Jalian continued on his journey to Patna which 
lie reached. Abdullah Klian was now sent in advance to Jaunpur where 
he arrived on the seventh day. Shah Jahan told Wazir Khan to give 
the wdiole of IJihai in jagir to the dih'ereiit oflicei s, and he did so. The 
territory from Hajipur to Darbhanga was given to Abdullah Khan. An 
order was sent to S. Mubarak'"^ at Uohtas*'* to> siurreuder the fort, wdiicli 
he accordingly did and was created Cahar-JLiizari (commander of 4000 
horses). Roll fas was given to S. Miizatfar-^ who wa*^ created Haft-Sadi 
((‘onimaiider of 700 horses). An order was also sent to Shitab Khan to 
hurry to the emperor’s side. On ih^ receipt of this order on May, 20, 
lt)24 at Maltipiir, Sliitab Khun left at once for l^atna. lie reached the 
];lace in eight days and on June he paid his respects to the emperor 
wlio was leaving foi J a, unpur. lie presented liis naznr and wanted to go 
round the dniperor nine tiniies but aft(*r the thiid round he was jireveiit- 
ed. Raja Blnm asked Shah Jalian who the new niaa was., Shah Jahan 
told him that he wa» Natlian and a devoted old servant of his, who had 
grown up from childliood with him. 

Abdullah now wrote to Shah. Jahan that he was advancing on 
Allahabad and had heard nothing of Parvez or Mahabati Khan. Shah 
Jahan paid hia respects at the shrine of Mir Munir, from wdience he sent 
Muzalfar to Rohtas. Khan DoraiP® wivs created Panj-Hazari, and ap- 
pointed governor of Bihar and sent back to Paina. 'J’he heat was 
scorching. . Al every stage eight or ten men, four or five horses, an ele- 


22 Sayyid Mubarak died as a couimaiider of 500 in the 6ih year of Shall Jahan’s 
r*Mjrn iinh ^ vol. 1, part ii, .‘323>, 

2.‘i The fort of Itulilas was probably the strongest fort in India and the best 
capable of defence. It could stand a long siege, being self-sufficient in the matter 
of supplies and water. Cf. its description in the .4 in, vol. II, pp. 152-153. 

24 Sayyid .Muzuifai:. son of Shuja'at Khan Harha, was commander of 1,000 
( liri({shofi-,\'n n^Ah , vol. II, p. 735). 

25 Khwaja Subar, son of Kliwaja Hasan, enteieil the Mughal service under 
Akbar and received a command in the Deccan. He deserted the Mughal causQ, 
however, and joined the services of the Nizam Shahis. Here he rose so high as 
to acquire the title of Shah Nawaz Khan. He re--eiitered Mughal service by 
joining the establishment of Sliah Jahan. Now he got the title of Nusri Khan. 
He accompanied Shah Jahan in his march to Bengal, and was appointed governor 
of Biirdwan and then of Bihar. He rose to eminence later nnder Shab Jahan when 
he became a commander of 7,000. 
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phant or two, and five or six camels would drop down dead. It was the 
ino itli of Ramadan.** Very few men observed the fa.s(l. But Shah Jahan 
did so invariably. At Balya, Raja Narain Mai Ujjainya*^ ipaid his respects 
and was created I’anj-Hazari and his brother, Pratap, Sih-Hazari (com- 
manders of 5000 and 3000 horse). In Kuch, Bahrain killed Jadu 
Nayak. Zahad Khan took Sliitab’s elephants. Kiu li des])atches reach- 
ed Shall Johan at Chaiisa and he called in Sbitab when they were 
opened. He was appointed a compander of 2500 horse. Aji order was 
sent to Zahad Khan to send to the emperor soime elephan'ts. Frantic 
efforts were made a,t this time to make the elephajits cross the river. 
At last vShitab succeeded in transporting‘ them over the river with the 
help of boats. He was ordered to remain with the emperor. At the 
fifth stage the mouth of the river Gomati was reached. Abdullah 
despatches announced that Allahabad bad not been opened to him and 
he was closely investing it.** He had alieady captured Kara Mauakpur. 

(.’hapter II 

Shah dahan now reached daunpur. The next day he ordered Raja 
l^him and other Rajputs to (tos,s the Ganges and post a garrison at 
Arail. Abdullah was ordered to cross the Ganges opposite Allahabad 
and invest it well. Shujaat Khan and Mutamdd Khan were sent to 
dliusi*“ t(^ pi ovule sup])oi t for Alj(lullali. Darya Khan, Dalwar Khan, 
Bahadur Khan, lleydar Khan and 2000 Afghan lior.se were sent to cross 
I he (janges opposite Kara Mauakpur and close the river Ihj the Royal 
troiijjs. Another army was sent to ravage the country up to Cliarkhata. 
d’lie artillery was now ordered to go up the river to Allahabad under 
Kbiilmat I’arasl Khan. 

26 PjiMiadnn fell trom .June 7 to July 6 this year <1624). 

27 ^1 Miiuiiiniaci Sadir^, author of \va-> in the fort of AJIahahad 

with liis fatfuM* wh^Mi it was iiiv(‘sted. Cf. his acTount of thoM* evonts in 

MS., 1926 to 1966. 

28 .Jhusi is opposite Allahabucl on the other s'de of the Ganges, Arail 
was a part of .Mlahabad named Jalalabas by Akbar {Mxhil-Lulif, 44). 

29 The imperial eommanders left the Deccan sometimes toward.s t)i© end of 
Viarch or the beginning of .4pril. Parvez .struck his camp at Burhanpiir on March 
25, 1624, but had to wait for some time in Lai Bagh before :Maliribat Khan joined 
him. They did not rcacli Allahabad earlier than June, 1624, certainly after the 
fall of Patna into the hands of Shah Jahan. 
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Shitab was appoint ed Siibahdar of Gaur and a commander, of 4000 
horse. He was to reside at Raj Mahal. He was asked to send Shah 
Ja)ia.n’s harem to P'atna and from thence to Rohtas where they were 
to rdmain. He was in of the country from Bhatia to SLalizadpur, 

Biirdwa^i on Orissa side, towards. Knch to Mahriaii (Mala Bhanuja.^^), 
andi towards N. India to l*atna. Passing: Chausa an Ghabsipur, he 
reached Patna. His Pesh,kash (oiferinjT on his first appointment.) was 
Rs. 70,000 sent In Mu.stafa Quli Be" and Oojuil Das-si. He reached 
Raj Mahal and repoi‘‘ted lii.s arrival there to Shah Jahan at Jaunpur. 
His Peshkash was accepted. 

Meanwhile Parvez and Mahahat. Khan heard the news) of Shah 
Jahaii’s doings in Bengal. Making- satisfactory anangemen^ts in the 
provinces of Aliinad Nagar, Ahiiiiadabad, Khandesh, Malwa and 
Ajmer, they set out towards Beagal.*® By way of Kalpi they reached 
Charkliatla’* and advanced on Manakpiir.'‘“ Parvez sent letters to 
Rustam Khan who Imd surrendered Rohtas and Muk'hlas Kluin wlio luul 
evacuated Patna. Mukhlas Khan took poison in liis shame and died. 

Parvez and Mahahat Khan now advanced upon Mtwiakj)ur. 
Darya Khan wlio wa.s always in his cups did not accept the suggestion 
lliat Slmli Julian’s supjiorters should iutorcejit their passage across the 
liver. At Allahabad Jahangir’s officers were descKing to Alidullali who 
was pressing the siege very hard. Zabard .st Klian Daklun and Scvaslt 
Khan had joined him already. Meanwhile an aimy wa^. .seiil against 
Gopal Jadhn at Chaunsa*^'^ who invested the fort. Paharmal, son of 
Bir Singh Bundevla also came ovei to Shah Jahan and was aii|)oiid(Ml a 
cOlmmander of TiOGO horse, one of his hrothei^ was appointed a comma* ider 


30 Charkhata is situated on the road tu .Mlahahad, Bihar and Benoial, at th? 
confluence of the rivers .iuilina ami Sakaror. .Xccess to the city was 
diflSciilt till Shitab-ud-din Ahmad Kliaii turned hi> attention to it and made it 
habitable by his public works and a bridge. As he had no son, when Abdiil-Latif 
in 1608 passed through the city on his way to Bengal, it was almost a deserted 
city (Seyr~NGmah AMul-Lntif^ MS., 41, 42). 

31 On the Ganges; Ahi-i-Akhari^ vol. T, p. 165. 

32 Four miles west of Buxar toivn. 

33 Five miles north-east of Benares. It became the scene of another decisive 
a?tion, when Suleyman Shikoh defeated Shuja in February, 1668. 
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of JlOUO horse, and three more lirothers of 2000 horse each. Ilrfra 
Shikoh and Auraiijizeb were now* sent to Rohtas. 

Meanwhile Mahahat Khan collected hoat'^ and crossed the river 
and came in front of the fort of Maiakpur. Darya Khan did not feel 
strong* enough to face the eiunny and took refuge in iJie fort, Abdullah 
now raised tlie siege of Allahabad, came towards Jhusi and informed 
Shah Jahan of wdiat had happened. Shah Jahaii now left Ta.nn])ur and 
decided to (To^s over to Ihihadurpur, tlu'.s j)ntting tlie rivei- once again 
between himself and his pursuers: He reached- Benares and called back 
Wazir Khan and his army from Chaunsa wheie he was about to take 
the fort. He reached Bahadurpur and orders were given for officers far 
and near to bring their forces to that place. The Kuropean mark/iinen 
.vere also ordered to foregather there. 

Parvez and Mahabat Khan reviewed their forces. There were 

80.000 horse, 1,900 elephatits, 100,000 foot. Wlien Shall Jahan heard 
this, he also got his troops reviewed. There were J(S0,()00 liorsei, 

190.000 foot, 2,400 elephants, oOO war boai'^, and 1,500 pieces of 
artillery,’’ 

When Munitaz Mahal iea<*hed Rohtas, Murad wa-^ born.’** Sbitab 
Khan was ordeied to supply whatever was demanded hy her. 

Mir Shams, Mas’iid ‘Ati, Ma‘>um Khan and other Zaiuindar.s now 
brought tlie boats and pres'^ed Parvez’s army baid. 

Kvery day 5()0 to 1,000 men, and 4,0tH) to 5,000 horse, elephants, 
and luillocks were wounded and killed. The Miuopeau gunners well 
proved their worth so that Parvez’s army was very well invesied. 

Shitab Klian had been ordeied to control all i-omuMinications to and 
from Bengal. Thus a letier of Klian Doriin to Driral) Khan comjdain- 
ing algainst Shah Jahan fell into his hands who forwarded it to 
Sliali Jahan. Siiitab now got Shah Jahan’s pernu'^sion to send for his 

35 The author has exaggerated the numbers engaged on both sides. Mu'tamid 

Khan in his fi-y amah (MS. f. 24 b) tells us that Shah Jahan had at this 

time 2,000 veterans and 7,000 new recruits. Mahabat Khan’s forces are plat'ed by 
the same authority at between forty and fifty thousand (f. 25 a). A letter of 
November, 1623 from the English Factors to their principals (English Factories^ 
1622-23, pp. 314, 315) places the strength of Shah Jahan’s forces in Telingana at 
4,600 hoise, 500 elephants, 12,000 attendants. 

36 OA September 17, 1624 according to AtMU-i-Sdlik, I, 186. 
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child; en from Dacca. Darfih Khan would not let them go unle*^ he 
himself received an order from iSliah Jahan. Shi tab complained to 
Shah Jahan. Meanwhile his/ sister would neither come nor allow Ms 
children to joMi him. Shah Jahan recalled Khan Doran from Paitna 
and sent Wazir Klian tlere. 

Khan Doian wanted to attack the imperial forces at Jhusi but Shah 
Jahan w'ould not hear of it. However, he had left before Sbab Jahan 
could prevent him and attacked the imperial ffarrison there jtvitli the 
result that Khan Doran was killed. IhrahiiCt and Daud Khan, Doran’s 
son, were wouiided. This made things a liltle difficult in Shah 
Ja ban’s calrap. 

Darab Klian’s letters w’ere iiiteicepted by Shi tab and sent to Shah 
Jahan who was looking’ out for an excuse to call Daraih Khan from Dacca. 
Shitiib was ordere<l to supply the necessaries to the fcrt of Rohtas as well 
as Wazir Khan’s armies. He sent, during* the campaign, 320,000 maunds 
of corn, 4,000 maund-^ of g’unpowdcr, 8,000 maunds of iron and stones to 
Patna; 1,500 maunds of gunpowder and 400 to 500 maunds of stones for 
llnj Mahal weie collected. Seven lakhs of rupees were also sent to Wazir 
Khan. The money was sent vi leather bags, tied to five pumpkins by 
stiiings 200 yards long*, and put under covers in the bottom of the boats. 

When the ‘Id came, Sbitfib bad the leavers lead for Jahangir and 
Shah Jahan both, alid rewarded the reader ^niitably. As every Mansib- 
dar had to he i’e<ponsil)le for feeding elephan'is, Elephant Giij Dolab 
waa entrusted to ^N'athaJi. He sent money fur his upkeep to the em- 
peror who, however, passed it on to his Vakil, Bhim Sen. 

Darab Khan sent his men Jo Raj Mahal .-o that the pay of Qanuu- 
goyan Sardar might be met from there (Qanungoes stationed at Patna). 
Shitab retorted that Damb Khan had been ordered by Sbab Jaban to 
remit bis Rs. 700,000, wbich be should at once send to Sbitab. 

Sbab Qiill from Orissa asked Sbitab to recruit 5,000 men, pay tbeiu 
in advance what was necessary and send the accounts to hi»m so that be 
might send the money. 

Orders came from Shah Jahan tbait Sayyid Muhammad who bad 
left Orissa and was creating distmrbance in Basta, should be taken care 
of. If he submitted, well and good; otbern’i^se he should be killed. 
Sbitab wrote to him and waited for bis answer. 
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Khidmat Parast Khan, Mir Shauns and Ma’sum attaci/ked the Raj- 
puts, their artillery did havoc among the Rajputs and they were 
successful in carrying away Ouj SinglPs^^ tents. 

The nexi day they raided Parvez/s camp and carried away his bed. 

Mahabat Khan now retoiled by luriing the eiieniy’s boats towards 
the river when Jie fired on tl-iem. Two boats were losK 

I 

Diirab Khan complained of Mirza Mukhlis, and Rai Cohurmal 
Da&s was appointed Diwan in his plat e and created a Coniinander of 
500 liorse. 

Through Jiiin Shitfib was sent, a flag and ilrun>. He took the^in 
on his shoulders in turn and did Taslini tlirice. 

Shah Jalianhs foices now moved from Baliadui i)ur and put the river 
Tons between themselves and the enemy. His battle fleet and the 
European fleet remained on the Ganges. 

Khidmat Parast Klian was now sent to Rolitas. Mir Shams now 
turned faithless. The Bengal Zamindars and tlie Europeans loinained 
beliind and sent tlieir assistants with Shah Jahan to the Tons. 

Harab Khan was as,ked by Shah Jahan to join him, but lie made 
excuses of the danger of ^fagb invasion and f^ent bis son with 1,000 
boise and ‘JOO w'ar-hoat.s. Mir Safi was apjiointed tutor to Dara. 
But along with Naraiii of BlK>iia, Sa.tarjTt’s nephew, Ma’sinu Khaai and 
the Europeans, he deserted to Parvez and took away the boats.’’* Tliey 
attacked Patna and bombarded it. 

Sliah Jahan sent a messenger to Shitab to put matters ai igbt. The 
disguised messenger readied Sliitub Khan who sent a. luesisage to 


37 Uaja Gu] Singhs Raja of Jodhpur, ‘luid grandson of Raja Udai Singh wliose 
daughter, Jodha Bai, Salim had married. Shah Jahan was the off-spring of that 
union. He was thus Tdai Singh’s grandson and Guj Singh was liis cousin. 

38 It was prohably at this time that the PortuMues- Tavtros, who had,, as we 
havo already noticed, joined Shah Jahan,. deserted him. Cf. Manrique as quoted 
above, Khafi Khan, 1, 35k, a.sserts, probably rightly, that tliis desertion wa.s 
duo to tlie hopes and temptations hold out by Mahiihat Khan to tliese Zamindars. 
But in view of li(i‘h(\ri»idn-\-(ihuihV s account of these •de.sert<'rs it is diffirulL to 
agree with Khafi Kliaii that all these Zamindars now joined the armies led by 
Parvez and Mahabat Khnn. The.sc* desertions, again according to Khafi Khan, 
reduced the numbers on Shah Jahan’s side from 30,000 to 10,000; many of them 
looking out for chances of desertion. 
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Darab Khan^s son to intercept the<«e deserters and reach Dacca in order 
to help hia father. Another messeiijyer was sent to Darab Khan asking 
"him to hasten to repair the ill done by the Bengal Zainindars. Shitfib 
sent a messenger io Talah Khan, Thralum’s grandchild, who had to be 
besieged in his house. Meanwhile the hostile fleet leached Baj Mahal. 
Shitaib met the danger by posting elephants and 3000 hor^e and 5000 
mai^ksinen there. They could do nothing agaiust him and took their 
way to Dacca. Tliey tried to win over Shitab Khan but failed- 

Sayyid Shah Muhammad was {persuaded by Shitab Kbauds men to 
accompany them to Raj Mahal. 


Book IV 
(Ti.vptkr ITT 

Shah Tahan wanted to ])U‘vent Mahabat Kliau from crossing Tons.’’® 
He tried his I'vcst and at Ivlieia (iarli'"' there was a cont'nnous batde; 
eveiy day 120 men on botli sides were killed and from. 100 to 200 men 
deserted to Shah .lahan. Mahrd’.at Ivhan, howevei , succeeded in eross- 
ing Tons witli 40t)0 me.i and 700 elephant ■«. Narsiiigh Dev Bundela 
then followed him with 7000 horse, 12,000 foot, and 4t) elephantis. lu a 
short tilrae the whole aimy crosso<l over. Parvez also succeeded in 
crossing the river. 

Shah Julian now ananged his coder of army. The van wa.s led hy 
Sheyr Khan, Khan Ihralum, Usman Daud, his nephew, Dilawar 
Khan, Sheyr Ivhan’s son, Sadar Khan and some of his brothers. 
Three hundred tried elephants were in the front. Four hundred 
elephants, bullock.s for fl fly-seven guns and 5001) jnarksmen were also 
with them. 

To their help were assigned Ahdullah Tvlian, Nasir Khan, Alimad 
Beg, Mirza Asfand Yar, Muhammad Nur-ud-D5n, SuliKlb Khan, and 
S^aadat Yar. Their (iontingeiits numhered about 2,000. The centre was 

formed by Raja Bbini with Rao Man Singh’s Rajputs, 18,000 horse, 

« 

39 The Tons is tlie south-western Tons. It joins the Ganges on its right bank 
near this place. The battle that followed is known as the battle of Tons to later 
chroniclers. 

40 On the Ganges. It has a strong fort I, 161). 
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300 elephants, and 2,000 marksn:en. Raja Pahaii Singh and Raja 
Ratanpur of Buxar and otheis with 17,000 hor.'^e, 800 elephants were on 
the left. Shuj^aab Khan with other Sayyids and 200 elephants formed 
the advance reserve. 

Makahat formed a van of 20,000 horse and 400 elephants. Narsing 
Dev Bundela with 3,000 horse and oilier Zamindais of Kalpi, Allahabad 
and the capital foirmed the centre with 5,000 uiaiiksmen. Guj Simgh and 
all the Rajputs except Jai Singh were with elephants and 5,000 marks- 
men. Mahabat Khan and all the Muglials formed the advance reserve. 
Jai Singh, Mahabat Khan, and Parvez liad 5,000 marksmen and 50 
elephante. 

Now both the armies waited for an auspicious hour toi begin the 
battle. The 13th Muharram, 1034 (October 10, 1024) was fixed, by 
Mahabat Khan as the auspicious day and Shah Jahan could not decline 
battle tJiough his astrologers were of another miiid.“ Shah Jahaii's van 

41 Mu'taniiU Klian {liCuUhah-N ii n\ah ^ f. 24 b) and Kaiugar Huseym {M'adttir- 
i-*A.lomijlri, I8b’ u) siato that Abdullah Khan and otlior advisers of Shah Jahan 
advised liiin to dediiio battle and slink away to Delhi via Lucknow. Wo are told 
that Shah Jahan'.'^- forces wore hoplessly t)utnumbore'd,, though Jiaharisidn' s figures, 
exaggerated' as they arc, do not give this impression. It is difficult to accept the 
relative strength of the armies as given by Mu'tamid Khan. Even after the 
desertion of the Zamindars of Bengal, Shah Jahan must have had a larger force 
than 2.,(K)() veterans and 7, (XX) new recruits whatever that phrase may signify. Ho 
had been tlie rmrster of Bengal, and Orissa and a part of the United Provincios for 
more than .six months. In tact Iqhilindmah brings tlio nunibeis on his side t«> 
10,000 and rt'duces the number of the imperialists to about 40,000 (page 232). But 
even if that is granted it is impossible to agree with Mu'tamid Khan’s version of 
Abdullah’s advice that Shah Jahan should have escaped to Lucknow and thence 
made for Delhi. Situated as tho two armies were, it. w’ould hove been difficult for 
Shah Jahan to escape the imperial commanders, and,, even if he did, to avoid 
pursuit. 

Bt)tl'i the.se w'riters blame Baja flhiiu for his foolhardiiuss in fon ing this battle 
on Shall Jahan. We are told that Shah Jahan argued with him but in vain. We 
can understand the impatience of a Rajput leader to try conclusions with the 
enemy especially when that Rajput happened to be a inenilK*r of the house ol 
Udaipur. But it is difficult to understand what else Shall Jahan could have done 
in the circumstances. Khafi Khan, (I, 325) a.sscrts that Bhim almost sucewded 
in creating so great a panic in the imperial armies as was about to lead to their 
flight. His death saved the imperial army. Thus the battle w'hich Shah Jahan 
began, was not so hopeless as Mu’tamid Khan and Kamgar w’ould have ns believe. 

MAHCII, 1935. 
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wa,8 defeat-ed. Bhim ran to lielp them, and died fig'liting gallantly. 
The elephants fought as if maddened. Sheyr Khwaja died; Abdullah 
Khan ran away; and Pahar Singh Bundela deserted to Mahabat Kban. 
Shah Jahan’s horse was shot under him. The second horse received an 
arrow and a soldier was about to attack Shah Jahau when he was killed 
by Shah Jahan’s soldiers. Shah tfahan’s soldiers deserted"*^ him in 
large numbers. Abdullah Khan now rejoined Shah Jahan. 

Shah Jahan now retired on Kheragarh and turned to Rohtas. 
Al)duilah was asked to go to Patna direct. Shah Jahan reached 
Eohtas and remained there for three days. He was now' deserted by 
many of hie soldiers. He left Mui;ad who was less than three months 
old here with Khidmat Parast Khan, a^.id Bikramajit’s brother, 
Kanhar Da^s#* He himself left for Patna wiih all his forces and 
treasure, arriving* there in three days. VVazIr Khan received him. 

Mahabat Khan remained iiu Bahadurpur a w'ee'k and then reach- 
ed tlio bai^ks of tile Son. Shah Jahau on liearing* that moved on to Haj 
Malial. Shitab was told to build a fort which should command tlie 
whole of Bengal. Ten tlioiisaud labourers and masons w*ere emi)Ioyed. 
Every 20 yards w'ere entrusted to a, Beg. Tlie building of tlie palace 
was not undertaken as it would not have- been well done in so short a tinu*. 
Uarab Khan at Dacca tried to desert to Jahangir’s side ])iii could 

not. 

Shah Jahan reached Patna on the sixth day. Ho sent orders to 
Shitab to arrest the suspect chiefs, Salih, Shah Muhammad and 
otlieis. I’aj, the uiesseiiger, reached Haj Mahal, but could not see 
Shitab as the Eai'/uan accused Shitab as wmll of treuclieroiis designs. 
Anyhow lie readied Raj Mahal and Shitab sent liis explanation which 
satisfied Sliah Jahan. Shah Jahan reached Raj Mahal. He was very 
'niiicli annoyed W’itli Salih, Superintendent of Works, to fiiul that no 
palace had bean bJilt for liim and ordered that he should be taken to the 
Bazar and W’hipped jmblicly. Before Shitab coulili iaterveue and ex- 


Raja Bhim’s advice was not the result of rashness hut of self-confidence which he 
nearly justified. 

42 Mu’tarnid Kban (1iCnf,shah-Nfnnuh^ f. 26 a> states that Shah Jahan’s train 
was looted by his own followers. 
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plain, he had been whipped 40 times; the rest of the punishment was 
excused. Tents were set up in the fort for Sluih Jahan. 

Shah Jahan was annoyed because Bengal, Sylhet and Orissa had all 
slipped through hia finlgers. Shitab was writing to his sister when 
Shah Jahan took the letter and began to read. When he came to learn 
that Shitab had suggested angrily to his si'^ter to poison Ids family 
outright, Shah Jahan asked what it meant. 

Shah Jahan renxained here for tlireo days. Shitab spent 
Rs. 13,0007-- Shall Jahan went to hunt one day and Shitab Khan 
accompanied him. They came across a tigress. Shah Jahan was in a 
Sukhpal and cal lied for an elephant. While it was cnming h© busied 
himself in hawking. The tigress had been -surrounded by elephants. 
Shah Jahan fired but un 'Successfully. The second shot Idt hen hut did 
not do her much harm. He then allowed Sh.itab to fire at her. But by 
that time she was gone. 

Shall Jahan now moved on to the new fort with 3,500 manks?men. 
A bridge was also built on the Ganges in a fortnight. 

Shitab^s nephew in Kuch did not bei.'ave well. One day Shah 
Jahan ordered bananas frdim his ov^a fruitery to be sent to Shitab 
hut Aurangzeb had eaten them all. 

There was trouble with Mubarak at Manakpur. He was surprised 
and killed by Chandar Bhan. 

After twenty-four day^s stay at Raj Mahal Shah Jahan left for the 
Deccan. When the first stage was passed,, orders were given to kill all 
the deserters who had remained at Raj Mahal. One thousand deserters 
were killed. He left on Rabiu-aili-thani 22 (January 22, 1625) as fixed 
by Chakar Pati, the astrologer. Shitab’s' property was looted and very 
little was left of it. Two elephants were given to himi for transport. 
The Ganges bridge was cut down afiter crossang the river. The third 
stage was at Batora. Here Shitaib took leave of Shah Jahan and came 
to Maltipur.*® 

Sri R.am Sharma 

43 Cf. the accounts in Badahah-Nanv h, by Qazvini, f. 142 b to 146 b. 

lidfishdh-Ndmah^ by Mu’tamid Khan, 22 b to 26 b. 

Suhih Sddiq by Muhammad SSdiq, 1962 a to 1966 b. 

Tarikh-i-Eaqqi, Ms., 177 a toA87 b, 

M'adsir-i-Jahdngiri, Ms.i, 177 a to 187 b. 

Kuimt-i^Qudsif Ms., contains an account in verse of the whole affair. 

Iqhdl-Ndinah‘i'^cihdngtfif 231 to 234. 

AmaU-Sdlih, I, 178 to 192. 

Khdfl man. I, 344 to 347 ; 350 to 363. 



The Smrti-chapters of the Puranas* 

I 

The rfld cgjnoii of ‘Piirana Paficalaksana’ has really become obsolete 
with reference to the extant Puranas, almost all of which owe their bulk 
often to topics other than those laid in this canora. These toi>ics relate 
to what is called Smrti by the Nibandhas. In the Puranas we notice 
a remarkable improvement on Manu and Yajnavalkya with regard to the 
variety of S'mrti-tojiics, vi/ : Vamaarama-dharina, Saniskara, Acara, 
Ahnika, Vivaha, Asauca, Bhaksyabhak'sya, Dravya-suddhi, Dana, 
Pratistha, Utsarga, Vrata, Tiriha, Tithi, Diksa, Qraha-yajha, Santi, 
Homa, Piija, Sandhya, Sraddha, Stridharma, Niti, Raja-dharma, 
Vyavahara, Pataka, Praya.4citta, Naraka, Karma- vipaka, Yiigardhanua, 
Kali-svai upa, Kali-varjya, and Gotra and Pravara; The chapters in 
which these tapics have been dealt with in the PuraaiaRi are valuable 
records of the changes of cufitdnis and usages th.at took jdace during the 
long period rangiivg from Yajnavalkya to the Nibandhas. So the 
chronology of these chapters is of no little importance for tracing the 
course of these changes. 

Though, the Smrti-to])ics have been dealt with elaborately in a good 
number of chapters in the Puranas, very few of these are given exclu- 
sively to any particular topic. Hence the difficulty of making a strict 
classification of these chapters according to the topics. We shall, how- 
ever, satisfy ourselves with a rough classification for the sake of 
convenience. 

To begin with the chapters dealing with Varna-dhailma, A4rama- 
dharma, Acara and Ahnika, let us take up the Marhan^^eya — Purdrui 
(lifidceforth abbreviated as Ma!rl\-P.) first. Of the various editions of 
this Purana (viz: the Vanga-vasi- edition, the Venkate4vara Press 
edition, the ed,ition of the Bibliotheca Indica series and Jivananda's 


* In writing this paper as well as the previous article on Haghunandana, 
the author was guided by his Professor, Dr. S. K. Do, to whom, therefore, his 
best thanks are due. 
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edition) the Vangavasi edition has been used in the following pages. 
In this edition, chapter 28 deals with Varna- dhar'ma and Aj^rama-dharma, 
chapter 29 with Asraina-dharma and chapter 34 with Acai'a. These 
chapters correspond resj)ectively to chalptem 25, 26 (except verses l2-13a) 
and 31 (except verses 18a, 44b, 82, 87b-88a., 91a, and 101a) in the Vehlliat. 
edition and to chapters 28, 29 and 34 in the editions of Jivananda and 
the Bibliotheca Iml,ica series. Thoiilgh the above mentioned chapters 
occurring in thc'e dilfercnt editions often vary in readings, the varia- 
tions are not many and important. 

The Snirti-chaj)tei\s (28-35 including the chapters on funeral rites) 
of the MCirh.-P. form part of the story of Alai’ka and Madalasa which 
is interwoven in the .story of Sumiati (also called Jada) and his father 
Maluiiniati (4/n/‘4*.-/^., chapters, 10-44). This stojy of Sunuiti and his 
father is a lengthy aJnplification of the dialogue between Medhavin and 
his father found i n one of the latest books of the Muhidblulnita^ (viz : 
XII, 175 and 277). Hence it can be supposed that the story of Suniati 
(or Jada.) was inserted into the Mark.-P, after the MahaWulrata had 
attained its final form. This supposition is strengthened by the 
information, regarding tlje nature of the contents of the Mfjhdhlulrattif 
that i.H supplied by the Mdrk.^P, in chapter 1, wherein Jaimini approach- 
es the sage Markandeya for the (solution of som^e doubts raised in bis 
mind by the study of the Mahdhharata. Before giving vent to his 
doubts, Jaimini praises the Mahdhhdrata as 


❖ ^nT?TTWT i 






sli :5c 


^ ^.,11 


1 Edited by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 
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From this it is clear that at the time of comj)0'«titioii of at least 
Mdrk.-P.y I, 1-22 the Mahdhhdrata (‘ame to be rej^arded as the best 
Dhai'ma-saHtra, the greatest Artha-sastra, the i‘orellu>'^t, Ivaaia-sustra 
and the highest Maksa-sastra. That Mdik.-P.^ I, 1-22 (;ould 
not have been added later than the story of Sumati is evi- 
denced by the fact that it is in this part of tlie chapter 
that Markaiideya refers Taimiiii to the four birds vho 
solve his donbts and act as reporters of tlite story of Sumati. A com- 
parison between Mdrh.-P., 34 (dealing with Acara) ami Muhahhatafa, 
XIII, 104 also .shows that the former has the latter as its prototype 
(cf. Mbh., XIII, 104, verses 49G9, 4973b-74, 4970, 4991, 4995, 5002b, 
5000, 5013b, etc. with Mdj'k.-P.j 34, verges 17, 01b, 02b-03a, 21, 47b, 
48b, 50b, 52b-53a, 24b, etc). The Mhh.j XIII, 104 lias many lines bor- 
rowed from the Code of Mann : the style is often defective and elaborate; 
and the contents are not arranged properly. Iii Mdrk.-P., 34 plagiarism 
has been avoided as far as practicable and the subject-matter, though 
changed at places, has been dealt with in improved and ter>e language. 
The few lines of Manu, which have been retained, have not esc aped 
changes n^ore or less. The readings of these lines, when coiuj’aied witli 
those occurring ia Mhh., XITr.104 and the (Uide of Maim, show that tlie 
MhU. approaches more to the Code of Mann than the Mdrk.-P. does. 

From what has been said above it seems biglily probable that the 
story of Sum,ati was inserted into the Mdrk.~P. after the Great Epic had 
attained its present extent, content? and character. Regarding the ap- 
proximate dates of the different strata in the Mbh. Hopkins says. 
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**We may tentatively assinue as approximate dates of the whole work in its 
different stages. Bliarata (Kiiru) lays, perhaps eomhinod into one, but with no 
evidence of an epic b<dore 400 B.C. A Mahabharata tale with Pan^u heroes, lays 
and legeiuls combined by the Puranie diaskeuasta, Krisna as a demi-god (no evi 
donee of didactic form or of Krisna’s divine supreniacj), 400-200 B.C. Remaking 
Oi the epic with Krisna as all-god, intrusion of masses of didactic matter^ addi- 
tion of Puranie material old and new, multiplication of eixploits, 200 B.C. to 
100-200 A.D. The later books added with the introduction to the first book, the 
swollen Aiiiisasana separated from danti and recognised as a separate book, 200 
to 400 A.D. ; and finally 400 A.D.-f : occasional amplifications.”* 

On tlie strengtli of tin’s elii’onolog'ieal sjc^heine, which is the most 
acceptable of all that ixave been put forth, wo may bold that the story of 
S\nnati as found in tlie Mdrk.-P.^ cannot possibly be earlier than 200 A.D. 

The story of Sumati, includim^ that of Alarka, extends from 
MCirh.~P., 10 to 44 and at the beginnings of chapter 45 Jaimil.ii praises 
the birds saying; — 

Jk sH . 

^ 

These references to riavrtti and Xivrtti-dliarma certainly pok^t to 
chapters 28-i35 dealing with Pravrtti-dharma and to chaipters 39-43 deal- 
ing with Nivrtti-dharma or Yoga. Now, chapter 45, which glorifies 
BrulimAi as iiiihoin, imperishable, changeless, incomparable (anau- 
pamya) etc. and thus identifies lii-m with the Supreme Brahman of the 
Uipanisads, certainly belongs to the Bralima sect. 'The opinion of 
scholars that the sect of Braliir/i l>ecanie prominent during the period 
ranging from 200 to 000 A.D. and that the five-godsi of the Smartas 
threw Brahma into the l)ackground towards the beginning of the 
seventh century’ tends to show that the chapters (Ie.ding with Pravrtti 
and Ntvrtti dharnia cannot be later than the seventh century A.D. 


2 Hopkins, The Gre ^t Epic of hatia, pp. 397-8 and 398-402. 

3 Farquhar, Outline of the Eeliowus Literature of hidia, pp. 148 and 179-180. 
Also cf, Brhat-samhitd (edited by Kern), chapters 58 (PratJma-Jakssnam nama) 
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In relation to the effect of performing the funeral' rites under differ- 
ent Tithis and Naksatras, the latter are mentioned in the order from 
Krttika to Bharani in MdrL-P,, 33, 8 ff. This order of the Naik§atras 
is important. We know from the evidence of the Yajdxivalkya STtitii 
(I, 268— Krttikadi-bharanyantam) and the latesit books of the MhL* 
that the old arrangement of Naiksatras from Krttika to Bharuni was in 
vogue at least sometime after the beginning of the third century A.D. 
When this order of the Naksatras was changed we do not know definite- 
ly. It is only as late as about 550 A.D. that we find, in the Brkat- 
samhitd of Varaha-itighira, the order of the Naiksatras from Asviiii to 
Revati to be an established fact in all parts of India. So we can hold, 
a*id not quite unreasonably, that the old order of the Naiksatras held 
ground at best up to the latter half of the fifth century A.D. Hence 
the chapters of the Mdrk.’P. which deal with Smrti-matter and Yoga 
cannot be later than the latter half of the fifth century A.D. 

33. 8 fi'., which describe the results of pertoiiiuing Sraddha 
under different Naksatras, seem, to have been added later than the other 
Snirti chapters, because in Mdrk.~P.^ 32, 38 {kujnyanam sruyatam vatsa 
sraddhanam tithi-kiitaviain), which points to the subject-matter of the 
chapter to follow, there is no mention of the Nak§atras. If a gap of at 
least fifty years be allowed between this ])ortion of Mdrk.-P.^ 33 and the 
other chapters, then the lower limit of the date of composition of these 
chapters should be pushed up to the beginning of the fifth ceiatury A.D. 

Here a question may arise as to whether all tl.’e Smrti chapters (of 
course, except 33, 8 ff.) of the Mdrk,-P.^ were inserted at the same time. 
Such doubt is removed by the fact that when, in M drk.-P . , 26, Madallasa 
is about to give instructions on self rknow ledge {dtma-jndiia) to the new- 
born Alarka, king Rta-dhvaja forbids her saying: — 

^ ^ II 

end 60 (Pratisthapanam nama) wherein there are rules tor the construction and 
erection of the image of Brahma, thus proving the wide spread of the worship of 
the god in Varaha-mihira’s time. 

4 Viz. XIII, 64 wherein the Naksatras are mentio.ied in connection with the 
effect of making gifts under these; XIIT, 89 which describes the results of per- 
forming Kamya>4raddha under different Naksatras; and XIII, 110. 
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11^ 

This request of the king to liis wife Madala>'a> to give instructions to 
Alaika about the duties of the Ksatriyas and to train him in the 
Pravrtti-niiarga so that the manes may not be deprived of tlie offerings 
of water and rice-balls and the gods, men and lower animals may gel 
their resjjective shares, presupposes the instructions on Kuja-dhai^ma, 
Varna^rama-dh'arma and Sraddha given by Madala^a to Alailka in 
chapters 27-35. 

Frotai wh‘at has been said above it is highly probable that the Smrti- 
chapters 28-35 of the Mdrk,-P, were inserted. Bometim.e about the third 
and fourth centuries A.D. From the nature of the contents of these 
chapters ii seems that these were written before the beginning of the 
Gupta period duririg which the Bi-iaJimanical religion in the new fonn 
of sectarian Hinduism was revived, for there is no trace of sectarian 
influence in them; on the other hand, the rules of Varnasrama-dharma 
are purely Vedic. 

As reigards the contents of Mdrk.^P. chapters 28, 29 & 34 it can be 
said that little advance has been made over Manu. The duties of the 
four castes and their conduct are desciibed almost after the Smrti Sani- 
hitas. Innovations are found only in a few cases. In Mdrk.-P.y 28, 
7-8a the duties of a Siidra are said to be three-fold viz : liberality, per- 
formance of sacrifices and service to *the twice-born, and he is directed to 
Woiik a? an artisan, to serve the twice-born, to rear cattle, or to carry on 

HABCH, 1935 . 
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trade for his liveliliood.^ Accordiii^^ to L> 8 , 1 ;) n sludeiil who 

lias finished his study is free to enter any stage of life lie likes. This 
kind of freedom is against the opinion of Manii (VI, ii9) who says “One 
who aspires utter Moksa W’ithoiit /studying the Vedas, begetting sons 
mad performing saeiifices, is destined te go to liell.“ In Mark.-P., 29, 
(i -11 the house-holder is compared to a cow’ tlie limbs of which are the 
Vedas and the Vediu rites and in 29, 39 a ricli man is advised to help 
his i)ooror kinsmen to get rid of hi.s share of tlie sins coiiiniittcd by the 
latter in time of distress. In 34, 10 a house-holder is advised 

to strive for Dhaima, Artha and Katina wh^h will give him success in 
this world and the next; in 34, 11-12 he is directed to spend a quarter 
of his income for his own good in the next world and half of the same 
for his maintenance and the performance o*! cOinipiilsoiy uds and invevst 
the remaining one fourth for increment ; in 34 , 50 all are advised to 
sleep w'ith their heads turned towards the south or east; and i.i 34, 9(ilf. 
the methods of olferijig oblations to fire ami of giving a portion of the 
food to the gods, manes etc. uie descrilied. It is to be 'noted here that 
of the four ohlatioiis the first is olfered to Brahma and the second to 
rrajupaii. 

Though plagiarism has been avoiiled as far as practicable in these 
cliapters, there are lines which have their parallels in the Code of Manu. 
For example, 29, 29a; 29, 33a; 31, S; 34, ITa-b; 34 , 24a; and 

34, 24b can be compared to Mann III, 102b; 111, S 2 a ; IV, 150b45ru; 
IV, 5Ga; IV, 78a; and so on. 

These Smrti chapters of the .!/<// /■.-/'. have heen {requeutly drawn 
upd.i by the early Nihandlia-^karas. For example, Mnrh .-P,^ 29, 22b-23a, 
24l)-25a, 2(il)-2S, 29, 31, 33, 39 and 40 are quoted in the Smrti-candrikfi 
TI, pp. 582, 588, 589, 507, 593, 5(i4, 590 ami 592 rosjieciivel.v ; Mfirk.-P.y 
29, 33 and 35-30 aie (piotetl in Apararka’s coin me< it ary on the Vdjna- 
valktfa Smrti, ]q>. 140 and 153 respectively; Mark.-iO., 34, 52, 59 and 
07b-08a, and 7()1)-71 are quoted in (he Sioyfi-eondrikoj II, 5 .)!). 297, 014 
and 208 resj^ectively ; and Mo'ri-.-P., 34, 5315-54, (i3 and 109 are found 
quoted iu Apararka, pp. 173, 279 and 39 resipectively. 


5. 
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II 

\ arniidliai Ilia, Asi’aniadliarnia and Acara are dealt with In. ehaipter 
14 of the Y Cniwnu-VurCina (Vahgavasi edition). This chapter corres- 
poiuls to chapter 14 in the Vehkatesvara Pie>s edition of tlie same 
riiiaua. The variations in readings in the>e two chai)ters are almo'^t 
nil so ninch so that one seems to ho the lein iiit of the other. 

A iieriisal of the extant V co ivinres ns of the fact 
that it lias come down to n-^ not in its original but in a cJianged form 
roplete nith interpolations made at consideiuhly llate dates. Conse- 
quently, the accounts, found in .some Ihiraiias, of the content.s of tlie 
V(lmana~l^, do not agiee fully withi our extant worlii hearing* that title. 
Yet the.se accounts are sometimes of immense lielp in detecting; tlie 
interpolated cliapters. Regarding the contents of the Vdmana-J*. the 
MdtsiphP. has 

JirfrcrjfJTP-Tf5!T i 

Tlie title of the Rnrana also nugfiests that it ^dlonl‘d deal with the ex- 
ploits of Vamana. Rut when we loo,k ipto chapters of the Vdnntna- 
I*, we aie disapiiointed to find that these chaptojs love no connection 
with the Dwarf, nor are these narrated by liomaharsana, as in other 
Ihiranas. On the other hand, the.se are narrated hy Pula^tya to Narada. 
The main story of the Y dm<v\a-P . ^eeins to begin from chapter 2d, the 
ojieiiing stan«n possibly being Ydmatui-J\, 22, 47 (of coui^^e, witli .some 
change in the third line). If we connect this supposed opening stanza 
Nvitli cliaipter 23, we have 



sm (?) gr^ra^n: ii 
sg: I 

II 

g^pr: «ig i 3 w: i 

SWTJPT ii 
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Such a beginning^ agrees coHi’^iderably with the accounts contained in 
53, 44-45a referred to above and in this case Lomaharsana be- 
comes the! narrator ae is the rule with the other Puraj^as. 

Some of the firs-t twenty-two chapters (for exaonple, chapters 2, 
12-14, and 17-20) of the Vfmdna~P, have been taken with son],e change 
from, or have been based on, chapters of other Puranas and Upa-Puranaa 
viz : the Markandeya and the Adi (? cf. Vdniana^-P.^ 2, 20si|Rt 

Most of these chapters bear stamps of later ages. For 
example, chapter 5 mentions the Ra^is and the Naksatras arranged from 
A4vini to Revati; chapter G informs us of the four divisions of the 
Linga worshippers, viz. Saiva, Pa^upata, Eailada|mana and Eapalika; 
and so on. The portions in which these references to Naksatras, sects 
etc. occur may reasonably be supposed to be additions made in still later 
ages, but even then the spuriousness of these chaptere ia established 
by the nature of the stories, by th'e name of the narrator, and by their 
irrelevant charater as pointed out above. 

We have seen that Vdmana-P, chapters 1-22 are later additions. 
Let us now proceed to determine the date of VamanaJ^. chapter 14 
which deals with Smrti-matter. This chapter is included in the story 
of Suke^in which constitutes VCtiruina-P, chapters 11-15, and is put into 
the Parana on a chance allusic^a that serves as a clue to its narration. 
The outline of this story is as follows : 

Si^ke^in, the kin^g of the Raiksasas, worships ^iva and receives 
aerial city of voluntary n?ovement (11, 1-G). Once he goes to the country 
of Magadha and meets many sages who, on his request, narrate to him 
the twelve kinds of Dharma meant for the Devas, the Daityas, the 
Raiksasas, the Mjanavas, etc. (11, 7-28). Going to describe the Dharma 
of the Manavas at the request of Sukeiin, the .satges tell him of the 
divisions of the earth into islands (dvvpas), the areas, locatioVis and, 
inhabitants of the Mands, and the hells to be found ka the Puskara- 
dvipa (11, 29-end). The mention of the hells rouses curiosity in Suke- 
^in to hear something of Earmg-vipaka and the sages satisfy hitm 
accordingly (chapter 12). Next, the sages name the divisions and the 
sub-divions of the Jambu-dvipa, enumerate the livens, mountains and 
races of the Eumiira-dvipa, one of the sub-divisions of the Ja'mbu-dvipa 
(chapter 13), and describe the duties of the castes and stages to be found 
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in the Kumara-dvipa (chapter 14). Sitkesin then repaii'; to liis city 
and orders the practice of the Dharina proclaiiuod by the sages. By 
mean^f of its practice, the Huksasas attain heavenly elfvilgence and as a 
result the Sun-god is eni'aged and causes the city to fall down on the 
pretext of the crime which the llaksasati have conunitted by forsakiag' 
their ava-dharma and accepting para-dhai'iua. At this (onduct of 
the Snii Siva is enraged and casts the Sun-god, down to earth. At last 
being i)i'oi>itiated he places the Sun-god and the city in their respective 
places (chapter 15). 

The above outline shows that the story consist^ of (juite different 
parts put carelessly together. Here we shall not troiihde ourselves so 
much with the question whether these pai*ts were added to the main 
story at the time th.e latter was inserted into the rurana or at a later 
age, as with that of the contf^JUjjora icity of (‘oinposition of c hapter 12-14, 
for in that case we shall be in a position to make a neai^r a])proach 
to the date of composiiion of cliapter 14. 

At the beginning of chapter 15 Snkesin enuniievatos to his people 
the thirteen characteristios of Dhanna 1^> bh) viz ’ 






)i 


as pioclain\ed by the sages to him and orders them to piactise these. 
As on the one hand this enifiiiei atioii is iieceS'ury for giving the llakvsu.8as 
an idea of the Dhanna they are to practise and is tJierefore vitally con- 
nected with the chapter, on the other hand, it jnesiipposes the exislence 


of chapter 14, for it is in tliis chapter that we can trace these character- 
istics. At the beginning of chapter 14 the sages enumerate the ten 
limbs of Dhanna as 

/ mpf’Pf ^ SETR ^ II 

Some of the thirteen characteristics iu Si<ke4in*s enumeration are 
found in that of the sages given above. . Not only so, the beginnings in 
both the enumerntiolas are similar. For those characteristic's mentioned 
by Sukesiu which are not found iu the enumeration of the sages, we caii 
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refer to the body of chapter 14. For example, the characteristics 
bfahmacaTya a^d mentioned by Suke^iu are found in idiapter 

14, 114 {Airva-sahga-paritydgo hrahmacaryajn^amdnitd) ; for sa'h'icfira^- 
nisevttva we may refer to verses 14-17 wherein the sages glorify the 
practice of sadiicara; satyd madhurd ca rdk has its parallel in verse 

39 (na m^thyratn mgamo-sdstrahlnam vdkyam vadet ); a}.id 

ao on. The characteristics of Manava-dharnia, mentioned by the sages 
while describing the twelve kinds of Dhai*ma in charter 11, 15-28, are 
as follow-s: — 

*rnr5’f I 

^ ^ JTRSr: II 

This enumeration shows that it contributes much less to Sukej^in’s 
enumeration than chapter 14 does. Another point is to be noted here. 
At the end of chapter 14 the saiges refer to the good of practising one's 
‘svadhatoa' and says that the ncceptarice of ‘paradharma’ incurs 
the rage of the Sun-god who always tries to do harm to the sinner. 
This fleem»s to be an indirect ^varning to Siike^in but he does not seem 
to ta,ke it as such, for we see in chapter 15 that the juactice of Varnai- 
ra(madharma (or rather Munava-dharnia) instead of Raksasa-dharma in- 
curs the rage of the Sun-god who causes Suke4in's city to fall down from 
tile sky. All these taken together tend to s]:ow that fdiapter 14 was 
added 1o ihe main story at the time the latter was fabricated. 

In » ]japtf*r 11, we liavc yeeii, the yaiges deseiihe the twelve kinds of 
dliai iita including the llalk.sasa-dhaima : — 

Ilut iSukesin is not satisfied with his own Raiksasa-dharma and eagerly 
wants to hear Muuava-dharma — a dharma which is practised by the 
sages even. Sucli eagerness on the part of Sukei^in is necessary for the 
develojmient of the story. To satisfy Sukesin the sages begin with the 
geography of the earth to give him^ some idea about the location of the 
Kumara-dvipa before they proceed to describe the customs and usages 
to be found there, because, tl.ey say, men live in all the seven dvipas 
(cf. 11, 30), and laws and cufitoms differ k the different dvlp.is (cf. H, 
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43a). Towards the end of chapter 11 tlie sajjres say ti)at the Puskara- 
dvlpa contains innumerable hells, some of whicli they mention. Tliis 
mention of hells prepares the way to the insertion of chapter ]‘3 wliicli 
deals with Karma-vipaka. It should al«o be noted here that chai)teis 
12-14 have their prototypes in the ^ldrlat^dc^/a-P u nm(i , viz. Vdmaita-P. 
chapter 12 is the reproduction, with various additions aiul alterations, 
of Mdth.-P.y 14 (verses 44 ft'.), Vdnmtui-P.^ 13 of MurJv.~P.^ 57 and 
Vdmami^P.^ 14 of Mdvk.~P., 28 (verses 11-19 a. id 23fL) and 34 (verges 
G If.). The source of these three chapters beiii<^' commoM, it is more pro- 
bable that they were appropriated at the same time and put into the 
V dnuina-P . with a veiw to bring it on a par with, the other Puraiias of 
the time, the story of Sukeftin only serving as a clue. 

From all that have been said above, it appears that Vdmana-P, 
chapters 11-15 weie inserted into the Furana at the same {in:e. 

Now we aie in a position to dis(;u<s the date of the addition of 
Vdnwmt-P.j chapter 14. In Vdm.-P., 14, 49b-50a the week-days Ravi, 
Mangala,, lliidha, 8iikia and 8ani are inenlionod in siicli a way as to 
convince one of tJ»e fact that tlie people of the time of colmpositioti of 
chapter 14 were (piite familiar with these. We know that ttie earliest 
epigraphic mention of a week-day is found in the Fii’un inscription of 
484 A.D.* From the evidence given Varaha-^miliira we understand 
that the weel4days were well-known in hi'*- tibie. In 13, 12 

tlie Turuskas, are mentioned ( Andhra dahsinalo rira Tunt.sLd.'i h? aifi 
cottare). The Tuniskivi, who are quite different from tlu 3 Tusrp’as or 
Tifkhaiiaa also nueiitioned in Vdm.-P., 12. 41, came to India about the 
9th century A.l). Amarasiinlia, wlm lived not later than the eighth 
century A.n.% does not mej ition the Turuskas in his lexicon and ]>rohahlv 
did not know. them. So this chapter of the Vdin.-P. is possibly not to be 
dated earlier than the ninth century A.D. In Vdm.-P.y 12, 48 the 
MaUya-P. is said to be the chief of all ruraaiaa (mukhyam Piinlncsu 
yathasiva Mdtsyajn). This m significant. In almiost all tlie lists of 
‘eighteen Furanas* given in the Mahai-Furana.‘5, the Bmhina~P . is regard- 
ed as the original one {ddya) and assigned the first place. It is only in 


6 Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions^ pp. 88-89. 

7 Vide Keith., Sanskrit Literature, p. 413. 
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the Vd))a-P.^ ((chapter 104) that we find the Mat.-P. ooenipying the first 
place and the Bmhina-P . being jjlaced iiiiicli lover in the lis 9 t. As all 
the lists, ill which tlie Biah ina-P, is placed first, contain the name of the 
Bhd(jai'(ita-P.y it is evident that these lists were framed or revised after 
the Bhdyavuta h-ad com.e into existence. If we push up the date of the 
Blij'if/arata-P. to as early as the middle of the sixth century A.D.", then 
it must he admitted that tlie custom of regarding the B/ahma-P. as tlic 
first and foremost of all held ground at least some time after tlie slxtli 
century. It nijgLt only be after this time that the Mat.-P. could have 
hegun to be assilgued the first place at least by a section of the people, 
if not by all. But when did this happen? 

The predominance of the Matsya-P., as evidenced by Vdhi.-P.^ 12, 
48 and Vdyu-P.^ 104 referied to above, is apparently connected with the 
liigh i^ositioii the Fish incannition ca'me tooccui;\v in course of time-among 
tile incarnations of Visnu. But wlien did the Fish incarnation con:!e 
to occupy such an elevated jiosition? Let us comjiare the lists of incar- 
nations and the account, s tliereof wliei’e necessary to see if we can ai’rive 
at any solution. In the Mohdhhdiata the giouj> of the ten principal 
Avataras of later ages seems to he quite u.‘i known. The verse 

Tmt fS:: ^ W II 

wliicli is found in the Kumldiakonam edition of tlie MUh.^ (XU, i)4S, 2) 
is not traceable iii the ASB., Bo'mhay and Vahgavusi editions. The 


ir 

found in the Moksa-dharina of the Ku'mbhakonam, edition also are not 
met with in the other editions. So the spurious character and the late 


8 B. N. Krishnamurti Surma,, 4nfial« of the Bhandarlar Oriental Itescarch 
institute, vol. XIV, 1932-3, pp. 182-218. 
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origin of these verses are obvious. In the Narayanlya section of the 
Santi-parvan of the Mhh. (ASB., etl., XII, I4I) the manifestations 
(prMurbhavas) of Narayana are enutoaerated as the Hainsa, the Tortoise, 
the Fish, the Boar, the Man-lion, the Dwarf, (Para^u) Baina, Rama 
Da^arathi, Sutvata and Kalki. The lines which contain this enumera- 
tion seem to have been interpolated later for tlie following reasons. In 
Mhh., XII, 141, verses I2941tt‘. Narayana siiys to Naiada that in future 
he will ta^ke the forms of the Boar, the Ma^. i-lion, the twelfth Aditya (i.e. 
the Dwarf), Rama of the Bhfgii family, Rama DiKsarathi and Satvata 
and perform various exploits which also he relates to Narada, adding 
at the end 

After this is given, quite irrelevaatly, the list of manifestations, 
referred to above, containing the Ilanisa, the Toitoise, the Fish and Kalki 
which are not mentioned or even hinted at anywhere in the whole 
chapter. On the other hand, the Boar, the Man-lion aud the Dwarf 
seem to be regarded, in the majority of cases , as the principal incarna- 
tions or manifestations of Visnu. We should also note in this connec- 
tion that at least in the ASB, edition of the d/h/f., tlieie is no such evi- 
deliice as may indicate that Buddha cauiie to be regarded as an incarna- 
tion before JiOO A.D. In Mdrl.P., 4 Narayana, both as saguna and 
uirguna, is said to exist in four forms (milttta), viz: — 

(1) VlasudeVa, which is indescribable {uninfchfn), ever-existent, 
etc., (2) Sesa, whicdi supports the world and .p(»sses'^es ta:mo-guna, (3) a 
third fornii (called Fradyumna) which is full of the quality of goodness 
{mttvodiikta), preserves the world and establisiiesi religion, and (4) a 
fourth form, which lies on the seqieiit-bed, has the quality of passion 
and creates beings. The third form of Narayana, the Mdrh.F. further 
adds, became incaJViated as Varaha, Nrsiniha, Vamana and innumerable 
others {VdmamTif.imstathaiiu7tiydti va sanMyatuni-ihotSahe) and lias 
now become Mathura (i.e., Krsna); According to tl)e Harivamsa, I, 
41 f. the manifestations are the Boar., the Man«.lion, the Dwarf, Datta- 
treya, Jamadagnya, Rama, Krsiia, Vedavyasa and Kalki, the last, as 

r.H.Q., MARCH, 1935. 
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stated; in the text, beixi^* called the * tenth. Regarding: the Kalki 
incarnation the Harivamsa haa 

STTIT STm% fj^r: I 
II 

vns2T^nPT?fi \ 

^ <5Td!. 11 

^ jrroftr ii 

Here the Kalki incaniatioii of ^'isnu is desj*rihed as future, the ])uiiiehe 
of the incarnation being' the g'ood of all beings (^MLrva-lohi-hitrnthdjfa). 
In the Kurma-P.^ (I, 50) Visnu is said to have been born of Akuti in the 
Svayanibhuva-Jmaiivaiitara, of Tusita in tlie Svarocisa of Satya as Satya 
in the Auttama, of Harya as Hari in the Taniasa, of Sankalpa in tlie 
Raivata, of Vikuiifhai as Vaikiintha in tlie Caksusa and of Aditi as 
Viiniana in tJire Vaivasvata. Narayana, tliough nirgiina, is further 
said to liave been manifested in four forms due to guna, viz. 

(1) Vasiuleva, wliicli is indivisible, beyond, the gunas, etc., (2) 
SSiva, also called Kala, wliudi carries on devSli',ii(;tion, (3) rradyumua, 
which is full of the quality of goodness {mittvodrikto) and jneserves tlie 
world and (4) Aniruddl.'a, also called Brahma, which creates the world 
wlufi Niii'ayana sleeps with Pradyuinna after destruction. Visnu- 
Narayana is als<j said to be born as Vyar’a to divide the One, i.e. the 
Veda, into four parts. It should be noted, that in its description of the 
four forms of Narayaiia, the Kurma-P, has not only heon influenced by 
the Mdrk.-P. hut has many lines hoi rowed from the latter. Prah ma-P. 
chapter 180, which is the reim/duction, with some addilion.s, of Mdrk,-P.^ 
4, 3G if., describes the four forms of Visnu, the third form, being said to 
have become the Boar, the Man-lion, the Dwarf, Jumadagnya, Dattu- 
treya, Rama Dasaralhi and innumerable others and the present Mathura. 
Ihahma-P, chapter 213, which' betrays the influence of the llarivawsa ^ 
enumerates the manifestations as the Boar, the Man-lion, the Dwarf, 
Dattatreya, Jaliiiadagnya, Rama, Mathura, Kalki, Visnu-yasas and many 
others (etc. ofmye ca hahavah). Rd^arding the Kalki, the Prahma-P. 
says: — 
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which is the reproduction, with some change^, of Ilarlvam-sUy 164 
quoted above. According to tlie Ahirhmllinya SamhiUl^ (5. 50) the 
principal Vibhavas are thirty-nine in number, in which the Tortoise 
(called Kamathesvara) occupie.? fifteenth, the Boar (Varaha) tlie 
sixteenth, the Man-lio^ti (Narasiinha) the seventeenth, the Eisli 
Kkasrngataiui) the twenty-eighth, the Dwarf (Vamanadelia) ‘the twejity- 
nintli, Krsna the thirty-fourth, Parasuraiiia the thirty-fifth, Kama 
Dhuiuirdhara he thirty-sixtjli and Kaiki the thiriv-eighth place, theie 
being no mentio.i of Buddha. Regarding the Kaiki the Sainhita lias 

In Bhngnvata-P., I, 3, II, 7 and VI, 8 tiiere are three list'i of Avataras 
varying in length as well as order. All these lists include the Fish, 
Buddha and Kal'ki. In the third livst the Fish occupies the first place 
but that is clearly d\ie to chance. The idea of the people as to the pur- 
poses of tlie Buddha and Kalk^i incarnations has not changed in any ap- 
preciable degree. Regarding the Buddha incarnation JShdgavata-P ,, 
I, 3, 24 says ; 

• 

Bhag.-P,, II, 7, 37 has 

I^TfeTRt 

^ fipTR || 

and Bh/lg.‘P.f VI, 8^ 19 haa 

With! respect to the Kaiki iiicarnaiion Bhiig.-P., I, 3, 25 says: 

^5ir% cnrg i 


9 Published by the Adyar Library, Adyar, Madras. 
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Bhag..P., II, 7, 38 has 

^ 5T 

fg[3nr«Tr i 

^TfT ^ Prd ^ ^ 

3!irerT ^^^r^5*TP% II 

and Z?/i%.-iP., VI, 8, 19 haa 

^|)^WIdL Wig I 

In Mat^ija-l*. rhapters 259 and 200 Rama, the Boar, the Man4ion, the 
Dwarf, the Fis^h and the Tortoise are mentioned in connection with the 
construction of images. These chapters being influenced by, and based 
on, Brhat-Samhifd}^ ohapier 58 (Pratima-laksanam), their date 
cannot be earlier than the sixth century A.D. The Paiilma^Tanira, 
which is dated emllier tlubi 800 A.D. by Schrader.” ‘says (I, 2, 31) that 
of the ten Avataras the Fish, the Tortoise and the Boar have spning 
frdm. Vusiideva; the Man-lion, Dwarf, Sr?ranha andi Parasurama from 
Saipkarsaiia ; Balarama from Pradyumna; and Krsna and Kaljki from 
Aniruddha ; aiiid it indi(;ates that the other Avataras (viz. Puriisa, 
Satya, Acyuta, Buddha, etc.) are to be distributed in a similar way*.*^ 
The V isvahsena Sarnhifd includes Buddha and Parasurama among the 
secondary Avatfuas.” A Paliava inscription dated about the latter 
half of the seventh century A. D. contains the verse 

5rrT^its«r i 

Tmt 1^= ^ ^ ii** 

Naminalvar, alius Saint Satagopa, who belonged to the ninth century 
A.D., gives a hymn which contains ‘the conception of Buddha as an 
incarnation of Visnu come to delude the Asuras'.*’ According to 
Garvtja-F.y (Vaiigavasi ed.) 202 (Visnu-dhar'niolh'ya^vidyd’vaTnamm 
nama) the different Miirtis of Visnu are the Matsya, Trivikrama, 
Vamana, Narasimha, Rama, Varaha, Narayana, Kapila, Datta, 
Hayagriva, Makaradh.vaja, Narada. Kurma, Dhanvantari, Sesa, YajBa, 
Vyasa, Buddha and Kalhi, the last two being invoked for protection 

10 Edited by Kern. 11 Schrader, Introduction to the PaflcarOtra^, p. 20. 

12 Ibid., p. 48. 13 It'd., pp. 47„ 48. 

14 H. Krishna Saetri., The Memoirs of the Archceological Survey of India, 
%'oI. 26i, p. 6. 

16 B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma, Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Beseareh 
institute, vol. XIV, 1932-33, pp. 200-201. 
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from the Pasan^os and the sin,s (of the Kali-age) respectively {Bniddhah 
pdsanda-saiighdtdt Kalkiravatu kalmasdt). The nature of the coiatents 
of the chapter tends to betray its comparatively late origin. 

The lists given above are perhaps sufficient to show that the views 
of the people as regards the monies and numbers of the principal incar- 
nations varied disappointingly before 800 A.D.; that though the group 
of ten principal Avataras with the Fish at the head originated much 
early, the names of the Avataras constituting the group often varied; 
and that the group does not seem to attain the position of general accep- 
tance before 800 A.D. It also appears frdni the lists that the mission 
of the liuddha incarnation was at that time supposed, to be delusiofa of 
the Asuras (i.e. Buddhists) and that of the Kalki the extriminntiob of 
the Pasaiidins and the Dasyus, the removal of the dirt of the Kali-age 
(hah - mala) ^ or the good of the people (loka-hita). 

Let us now examine some other lists of incarnations and the 
accounts thereof where necessary. The Agjii-P. (chapters 2-lG des- 
cribe the tea Avataras of Visnu, viz. Matsya, Kurma, Varaha, 
Narasiinha, Vamana, Para.4urama, Hama, Krsna, Buddha and Kalki. 
Thoi^gh the Agni-P. believes in the innumerable incarnations of- Visnu 
(arafdrd aMwkhydtd ntltdndgatdfJagah — AgnhP.^ 10, 12a), it lays, {Special 
stress on the group of ten (cf. Agni-P., 10, 12b-13). About the Buddha 
incarnation it says that being defeated by the Daityas th'e gods sought 
the protection of Visnu who, consequently, was bom as Maya-moha to 
Suddhodana and deluded the Daityas with the result that the latter gave 
up the Veda-dharma and became Bauddhas. Visnu, ia the form of 
Muyil-moha, next l>eca/me Arliata and turned the remoining Daityas into 
Arhatas. Thus the Pasandins came into existence. The Agni-P.^ fur- 
ther adds that at the end of the Kali-age there will be an intermixture 
of castes, the Dasyus will prevail and the Mlecchas will become kings 
aind eat up the people (iru^mtmnr hlMmgisyanti mJecoJidh pdrthivcu- 
Tupinah). Then Kalki, the son of Visnu-yato, will have Y^jhavalkya 
as his priest, exterminate the Mlecchas and re-establish the distiKic- 
tions of the four castes. The mention of the Bauddhas and the Arhatas 
as Pasandins and, then, of the Mlecchas as kinga, tends to indicate that 
by the term ‘Mleccha** the Agni-P. means the Mahoinedans. In Mhh, 
III, 190 Kalki is no doubt said to exterminate the Dasyus and the 
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Mleochaa'* but even there the latter are not mentioned as attaining regal 
power. After the MUh., the character of Kalki as the exterminator of 
the Mlecchas seems to have been overlooked down to the time of the 
advent of the Mahometans. Hence the Agni-F.^ though undeniably 
i^ifluenced by the Mhh.y and the Hanvamia in its accounts of at least 
some of the ten incarnations of Visnu, seems to betray the knowledge of 
the Moslem power in India. Iia Agrii-F, chapter 49 the characteristics 
of the images of the ten incaniations of Visnu {dosavatfiravi Matayadi^ 
lakmuam jn'mmddmi te) have been described. This chapter of the 
Agni-F., exhibits a distinct advance over Matsya-F,, cliapters 259 a^id 
2()0, referred to above, in that it adds four incarnations more, viz. 
Parasurama, Balarama, Buddha and Kalti, to those of the MaUya-F. 
to make up ten and arranges them in order. Moreover, it replaces 
Kr?«a by Balarama. Hence the date of com|>osition of this cliapter 
must be much later than MgtsyorP. chapters 269 and 2G0. It should 
be noted that here also Kalki is described as mlecchotmd<t^k(if*a. The 
KasmJrian polymath Ksememdra, who flourished in the eleventh century 
A.D., wrote, in lOtifi. his Damvatdra-catita^^ in which Krsna is said 
to be ail incarnation of Visnu (cf. I, 2; I, 10; VIII, Iff.) and the 
condition of the earth on the eve of the Kalki incarnation is described 
as follows; 





iii II 

It is clear that the tefin ‘Mleccha' is used by Ksemendra to mean 
esj)ecially the MahomedanH wlio disturbed tlie j^eace of India by attacks 

16 In answer to Yiidliisthira’s qnostion, Mfirkan^Ieya. destribos the confusion 
that will occur in society .at the end of the Kali-ags, adding that the people will 
violate the duties of the castes and stugcK and worsliip CfldhttM (Buddhist sanc- 
tuaries idled with relics) instead of the gods, the moral rules wdll be disregarded 
and the whole world will thus be Miecchaised {Mlercliahhiitain. jatjot mrvarn) 
The line ^etjuldn pujayisyunti varjayix]pmii devatah* clearly shows that by the 
term Mlecvha the Buddhists arc meant. 

17 Edited by Pandit Durga Prasad and K, P. Parab, Nirnaya-sagara Press, 
Bombay, 
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GiUid massacres. In Vardha-P,^ (Bibl* Ind.), 39-48, ten kinds of Dvada4i- 
vrata, nanned after the ten Avataras, are described. The very connec- 
tion. of the Vratas with the Hen incarnations* of yi§nu proves their late 
orig^in which' is further confiitoied by the direction ru2)a-hdml yajed- 
Btiddham miru^yliatdya Kalkinam {Vardha^P., 48, 22a) pointing: to a 
time when the idea of the people towards the delusive Buddha incarnation 
Underwent such a change that Buddha was looked upon as a good con- 
ferring beauty, if not possessing it^himself. The Matsya-P,, 64 describes 
the Nak^atra-purusa-vrata in which ^he dfferent limbs of Visnu are wor- 
shipped with the mentiaa of the names of his ditfeieiit incarnations in- 
cluding the famous ten. The same Vrata is also described in Brhat- 
saviifi^td chapter 105. A comparison between the two chapters show^ 
that the MatsyitrP, has not only the BrUut-samlutd> as its prototype 
but ma^kes a distinct advance over the former by introducing the names 
of the ten Avataras. The Pftdnui-P, (Uttara-khanda) describes the 
first eight of the tea Avataras in chapters 258tt. These chapters bear 
stamps of very late age, for example, the Tiilasi plant is said, to be the 
wife of Hari. Jayadeva, in his Glta^yovtnda, mentions tlie ten x\vataras 
of Kri^na and looks upon Kalki as the exteiiiiinatorl of the Mlecchas. 

From what has been said above it appears that the group of the te'n 
Avataras of Visnu with the Fish at tl?«e liead began to attain the state 
of general acceptance fro^m. about the time of the first appearance of the 
Mahomedans in India. Andi when his group attained the position of 
general acceptance the Fisli incarnation aho was coii>x>lidated iJ.i its own 
position. The Fish incai’nation thus occupying the first place in the 
group, at least some people must have looked upon the Punana declared 
by the Fish (i.e. the Matsyn-P ) with the same iin])ortanee so much so 
that in Fdm.-P., 12 it is called the chief of all Puiunas. Hence it is 
probable that the M<Usya-P, attained such importance not earlier than 
the beginning of the tenth century A.D. 

Thfe Vdyu‘P, chapter 104 appears to confirm, the above view by 
iocluding the Bhdgavata and the Adiha Putdna in the list of Puraiias 
and by naming the six philo^phies 

( irw’ ^ ^ ^ vm' mini t 

wprfsnft ^ n) 

of which the dakta philosophy is one. The mention of the Bhdgavata-- 
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P. shows that the date of composition of the section containing tlie 
list, if not of the whole chapter, cauinot be earlier than, that of the 
Bhayavata, The inclusion of the Adika^P. in the list appears to point 
to a still later date. That the little Adik/i-P., is not used here to mean 
the Brahma^P,, which is aUo sometimes terined Adi-Purdna from the 
preference it enjoys over other Puranas, is clear from the fact that the 
Brahma^P. also is mentioned i« the list. The Adiha-P, mentioned by 
the Vdyu^P.^ must, therefore, be identical with the Adi~U pa-Pvrdna 
which alone, besides the BraUma-P., goes by the name Adi-Purdna. 
Alberuni (aboift 1030 A.D.) in his account of India gives two lists of 
Puianas, one of wliich was dictated to him. and the other he copied from 
tlw The list that was dictated to him consists pantlly of Puranas 

and partly of TJpa-Puranas such as the Adi^P.^ N araaiTnharP , , Nando- 
P. {Nandi-P, ?), Aditya-P. etc., the first place being assigned to the 
AdirPurana and the MaUya and the BrahmorP. occupying the second 
and seventeenth places respectively. Thin list shows that byAlberuni's 
time the Upa-Purana called the Adi-P. not only attained the position 
of being included in the list of ‘eighteen Puranas* but became prominent 
enough to be named first of all. Not only so, the other Upa-purana^ 
also were highly regarded so much so that the jieople did not hesitate to 
mingle the nanijes of the Upa-Puranas with those of the Malia-Puranas 
to n\a1ce up the traditional ‘eighteen.* But in Vdyn-P.^ 104 the Upa- 
Puranas seem not to have attained so inucilh prominence as in Albeiuni’s 
days. Of the nu)merous Upa-Puranas the Ad ilka only is iaclu<led in the 
list but is not assigned the first place. This position of the Adika-P . 
seems to point to a time earlier than that of Alberuni. The meiitioiii of 
the Sakta philosophy also tends to assign a similar date to Vdy\i-P., 
chapter 104. From the fact that the Sakta systems began to appear 
from about the sixth century A.D.*® and from the dates of the ^atkta 
TTpanisadKS wliich began to appear not .much earlier than the tenth ceritury 
A.D.,*® it seems that the .‘§akta philosophy attained recognition about 
the tenth century. From all this we may assume that T dyu-P., 104, 


Sachaii, AlhprauVs In(fia, I, p. 130. 

10 Farqtiliar, (hifJine of the nelifjiom Literature of pp. 167 ff. 
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which places the Matsya-P, first in the list, was written hot earlier than 
the tenth ceiatury and not later than the time of Alberuni, i.e.y during 
the tenth century A.D. To prove that the first place asisi/gned to the 
Mo'ifya-P. in Vayu-P., 104 is not due to m^re chance, we may cite the 
example of the Devi-hhugavata which also allows it the same preference. 

Fiom all the argumaats adduced above we may conclude that 
Vftm.-P. diapter 14 was not inserted earlier than the tenth century A.D. 
As Devanaddiatta (1150-1225 A.D.)='> quotes Vfim.-P., 14, 49b-51a and 
35b-37 ill his Smrii-catiflnkn^ II, p]). 327 and 440 res])eciively, the date 
of the chapter cannot be later than the begin* ling of the tw-elfth century. 
Hence the date falls either in the tenth or in the olevcinlh. century A.D. 
A more accurate determination is not possible in the present state of our 
kncwledge. 

Vdmana-P, chapter 14 deals with the rules of the first two stages 
of life (verscvS 1-12), good conduct (verses 14-57), eatables and noii- 
eatables (58-00), purificatiiSas of things (01-81), persons from 
w]io<ni tile tw'ice-born should not accejil food (82-04), impurity due 
to birth's and deaths (95-101), funeral rites (102-100), the conduct of the 
forest-hermits and iiiendicaMts (110-115), limitations as regarik the 
choice of the stages of life for the different castes (110-8), and the result 
of forsa'kiug one’s sva-dharma (llOff.). 

Those parts of V dmana^P . chapter 14 in which Vainasrafnia-dhatma 
Mild Acara have been dealt with are, we have said above, based on 
MCivk.-P. chapters 28 and 34. But the Vdmaria-P,, 14 is not a mere 
reproduction of its prototypes. Though it repeats a few of the chara- 
teristic lines of the Mdrk.-P,, it records some notable changes in the coffi. 
duct of the people. In Vdmana-P.y 14, 20-29, a Brahmana is directed, 
before leaving the bed and thinking of Dharma and Artha in the morn- 
ing, to remember the gods and sages and cite the famous hymn. {Br.ahvui 

munin's tiipurdnUthlri etc ) said to have been piloclaimed by the 

three-eyed god 8ai\kara. Tlie purificatory ])owcr of the hymn is said 
to be such that he who hears, remembers or cites it becomes free from 
all sins. In 14, 35b-37 w’e find a fine example of Brahmanical supersti- 
tion in that a Brahmana is advised to see auspicious things (visS. durva 


21 Kane, History of Hharr^a-i&sira^ vol. I, p. 346. 
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graaa, curd, ghee, pitchers full of water, cows with calves, alad so on) 
before going out for earning his subsistence. In 14, 2b and 117-118 it 
is said that the four stages of life are meant for ilie BraMnans, the first 
three stages foil the Ksatriyas, the second and the third stages for the 
Vaisyas and the second stage only for 'Hie Sudras. Iti 14, 38 a Brahniana 
is allowed to earn money in accordance with the rules of his caste, 
country, family and lineage {gotra). 


Bajkndra Chandra Hazra 



MISCELLANY 


The Indefinite Pronoun in Indo-Iranian 

t 

In the Indo-European parent language there was no inde- 
finite pronoun as such. As evidenced in the different branches 
of the I.E. family of languages the interrogative pronoun gener- 
ally and the relative pronoun quite often were used as the in- 
definite pronoun. This is a quite common linguistic phenomenon. 

In I.E. the interrogative had two allied basic forms *qu'o- and 
*qwe~(*qwi^). In Indo-lranian a palatalised form of the latter 
base (Indie ci- Iranian di-) became stereotyped as an enclitic in- 
definitive. The neuter singular nominative-accusative *qwid (Indo- 
Aryan city Iranian cit) became almost an indefinitive affix when 
used with the interrogative-indefinite pronoun. In Iranian, however, 
independent use of Hs (masc. nom., neut. nom.-acc.) is also known ; 
viz,^ lately naiy adarsnauS (dsciy dastanaiy ''anyone did not dare to 
say anything'* [Behistan Inscriptions I, 53-54]. 

Of the non-palatalised forms of the neut. sing, nom.-acc. 

form kirn in Indo-Aryan occurs as the interrogative ; but in Vedic 
in sucli phrases as ndkis, mdkis, ndkim and mdkim the pronominal 
forms /vii, k1m are really enclitic indefinitives like cit. 

Besides cit there were in Indo-Aiyan two other allied enclitic in- 
definitives wliich also were used with the interrogative pronoun, viz., 
ca and cand. ca also occurs as a conjunctive in Indo-Iranian. 

Ill Old Persian ka (<,qwo) also occurs as an enclitic adverb, e.g., 
adakaiy, cand has its cognate bind in Avestan. Various deriva- 
tions have been suggested for cand-Hnd. According to one scholar 
cand-dind <ctf-ci + the negative particle nd; another suggests as 
the source I.E. *qwena {vide Wackernagel, Altindische Gravimatik 
Bd. Ill, p. 562.) Both suggestions are unsatisfactory. It is better 
to take cand~Hnd as a double indefinitive, ca-ci-\rna. For the 
indefinitive use of the pronoun na- see below. 

The free use of an interrogative form kd as an enclitic 
indefinitive occurs in the phrase tuvam kd "you anybody; 
whoever you (may be)" which occurs repeatedly in the fourth 
column of the Behistan Inscriptions, tvvam kd hya aparam 

imam dipi(m) patiparsdhy "thou whoever shall examine this 
inscription in the future" (41-42); \tu\vam kd hya aparam imam 
dipim vaindhy "thou whoever shall see this inscription in the future" 
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(70); tuvam [la] xSaya[0]iya hya aparam ahy “thou whoever 
shalt be‘ king in the future” (87). A similar use of the pronoun 
ha is to be found in some of the Northern versions of the 
Asokan Pillar Edicts, where the pronominal form hani (neut. 
pi, nom.-acc.) has been generalised as an indefinitive particle. 
Thus ite pi ca hdni viyovadisamti “and these (officers) some of them 
will also admonish” (Topra IV. 9 ; Eadhia IV. 16 ; Mathia IV. 21 ; 
Rampurva IV.) ; ndtihd va hdni nijhapayisamti “or the relations 
some of them will secure pardon” (Topra IV. 17 ; Allahabad IV. 18; 
Eadhia IV. 21 ; Mathia IV. 25-26 ; Rampurva IV. 19) ; kina su 
hdni ahhynumndmayeharri dharnmavadhiyd ti “how could I elevate 
some by the promotion of morality” [Topra VII, 18-19] ; potahe ca 
hdni dsaTnmdsihe “and any young (animal is not to be killed) up to 
six months” (Topra V. 8 ; Delhi-Mirat V. 1 ; Eadhia V. 6 ; 
Mathia V. 6-7 ; Rampurva V. 5] . 

Old Persian hd may represent * qw5, the instrumental singular of 
*qwo-, or it may represent * qicdd, the ablative singular of the same 
base. Cf, Vedic ydt, tdt ; Avestan dat, at, ydat ; Greek to ; 
Lithuanian tOf jd. 

In Indo-Aryan determinative (and possessive) compounds 
with an interrogative pronominal form as the first member 
generally carry a pejorative sense. The pronoun there is not a true 
interrogative but is really the indefinite. Thus him-rdjd means “any 
(sort of) king>a bad king,” The pronominal element in such com- 
pounds is discussed below. 

him aVedic himpvrusd- “an ugly man, a goblin”, hirn-Hln “surro- 
unded by ugly stones.” Classical Sanskrit him-rajan “a bad king,” 
ImsaAi/it “a bad friend”, etc. In /am/com the sense is not exactly 
pejorative; it means “one who does anything, i.e,, a servant.” him is 
the neut. sing. nom. acc. of the base X:i-(the non-palatalized form of 
qwi). Tlie absence of the samdsdnta affix in him-rdjan and hrm-sahhi h 
noteworthy; probably the forms originally were not compounds at all. 

hadiJj&ie Vedic haUpayd “badly swollen or putrid,” had-arya 
“ a bad man > avaricious, greedy”, had-rqtha “a bad chariot”. 
Cl. Skt. l^ad-anna “bad food”, “bad sense;” had-vpjia 

“luke-warih,” etc. Paiiini prescribes hat in . a determinative 
compound where the second member begins with a vowel (6. 3. 101); 
he also prescribes the compounds had-ratha, had-vada (102), and 
kaUtfy^a as the name of a plant (103). had is the neut. sing, nom.- 
acc. of the base i(a-{<*qwo), 

/;d:Cl. Skt. kd-patha “bad path,” kdkfa “bad or angry eye” 
(P&uini 6.3. 108), kd-p^fu§a “a had man, i,e,, a coward” (Papini 0.3. 
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10(») ka-madhura "slightly sweet," hulavana "slightly brackish", 
lidmla "slightly sour," koma "luke-warm" (Paniiii G; 3. 105), 
For the derivation of kd see supra, 

/ca : Wackernagel in his Altindische Gramrnatik (Bd. II, p. 84) 
notes that ka features as the first member in at least two Vedic 
compounds, viz.^ ka-stnmhhl "prop upon the cart-shaft" and ka-j)fiya 
"stinking horribly". In the first instance, however, the pejorative 
sense is wanting. Wackernagel also suggests that the pronominal 
form kas features in such wards as kodanda, koyastika, koviddra eic. 
But none of these words carry a pejorative sense, nor does the pro- 
posed derivation justify their meanings. These are, in all probability, 
non- Ary an words in disguise. 

The infix -ka- occuring in such pronominal forms as ntiakam, 
asnkaUi yakd, sakd etc. is probably nothing but the interrogative- 
indefinite pronoun ka, asakau would mean "he (or she) anybody 
> contemptible or pitiable he (or she)." 

kavd\ kdvd-tiryanc "slightly turned oblique" ; kavd-saklia 
(according to Sfiyana) ; ka ca-paf ha (uccorHing to Panini G. 3. 108); 
kavo.y/ja "luke-warm" (Panini G. 3. 107); kavdyni "slow fire" 
(Vopadeva). kavd seems to have come from a stem *qwon-\ see 
infra. 

is the most generalized form of the interrogative-indefinite 
pronoun that largely features as a pejorative first member in 
determinative and possessive compounds in Old Indo-Aryan. Its 
opposite su- is also of pronominal origin Thus Indo-Aryan 

ku-caru, ku-nakhin, ku-vuinas, ku-yava, kif-purusd ett\; Avestan 
ku-ndiris ; (ireek pou.Utu(}.h ( ride Wixvkerna^Q]^ Altindische (ilrain- 
viatik, Bd. II, p. 82], 

The pronominal form Au- occurs in many adverbs; viz., kucit, 
kuv-U^ kutra^ kuha, kithayd, kutas, kra. Ku is the weak grade form 
of *qwou. Meillet, however, suggests *q\cu for all the forms (op. cit., 
Bd. Ill, p. 5G4). 

A demonstrative pronoun na- occurs in Middle Indo-Aryan. 
It also features as a part of the Old Indo-Aryan demonstrative 
pronouns ena-, ana-. The following forms of na- occur in Pali : 
narp (acc. sg.), nahmd (abl. sg.), nassa (gen. sg.), ne (acc. pi.). Geiger 
derives these forms from 0. I. A. ena- (Pair Literatur und Sprache, 
p. 97). The following forms occur in Prakrt : narii (acc. sg.), nena, 
nena, nde, nde (instr. sg. masc. and fern.), ne (acc. pi.), nehim ndhirp 
(instr. pi. masc. and fern.). Pischel too derive" these forms from 
0. I. A. ena- (Grammatik der Prakritspracheny p. 307). 
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In some inscriptions of A4oka nani(ueut. pi. nom. -acc. of the base 
na^) occurs as an indefinite pronoun. It occurs in the Girnar version 
of Rock Edict VI, while kdni occurs in the corresponding Kalsi, 
Jaugada and Dhauli (?) versions, and sa and §e in the corresponding 
Sahbazgarhi and Mansehra versions. Thus: Girnar (12) idha ca 
ndni suklidpaydni “and here I give pleasure to some'' ; Kalsi (20) 
hidka ca kdni mkhdydmi ; Sahbazgarhi (IG) ia ca $a $ukhayami. 

As an indefinite pronoun ndni along with kdiii occurs in the 
Allahabad, Radhia, Mathia and Rampurva versions of Pillar Edict 
V, and probably also in the Topra and Delhi-Mirat versions. Thus : 
ajakd ndni e^akd ca sukall ca gahhinl vd pdyamind vd avadhya 
(potake ca kdni dsarpmdsike) “any she-goat or ewe or sow either 
with young or in milk (is) not-to-be-killed" (Radhia V, 5-6 etc.). 
In the Allahabad-Kau4ambi Queen's Edict ndni occurs as a colourless 
enclitic. Thus se ndni hevarp vinati dutiyaye deviye ''this (is) 
indeed the request of the second queen." 

The Rgvedic adverb na expressing a simile is sometimes explained 
as being nothing but the negative particle 7ia, mrgo na hhimdh is. 
therefore, explained as ‘*not a ferocious animal, like a ferocious 
animal." This explanation is preposterous if anything. If, however, 
this na is taken as an enclitic indefinitive the semantic change 
would be much easier to follow. Thus mryv na hhimdh "some 
ferocious animal (like), i.e,, a ferocious animal". 

An indefinitive use of the demonstrative pronoun sa is to be found 
in A4oka’s Sahbazgarhi and Mansehra Rock Edict VI, where ndni 
of the Kalsi and Jaugada versions appears as and se respectively. 
The passages in question have been quoted snjjra, 
stands for the I.-E. labio-velar. J 


SuKUMAR Sen 



The So-Called Bell-Capital 

The inteiiiiinable controverfty as to tlie exact significance of the 
form, of the capitals of Mauriyan pillars {xUimhhm) and their so-called 
affinity with Persian forms seems, in the opinion of the present writer, to 
have been terminated and given the quietus by a direct piece of evidence, 
which was cited by Plotinus in an ai'ticie entitled ‘Art in Eastern India ; 

« A Review’ No. 35-30, J uly-October 1928, pp. 45-50). As the 

article and the evidence adduced in it appear to have been missed, or 
ignored by Mr. Achyuta Kumar Mitra, I take the liberty of 
making a quotation frtfni the sanie for the benefitr of the readers of the 
Induiii Historical Quarterly, I also cite here, in a snmll block, the evi- 
dence — a pie(je of pillar fragment from Mathui^a — now in tlie Imcknow 
Museum. This interesting piece of fragment, (probably belonging to the 
first centuiy A.D.), give.s a replica of a typical Maunyan stambhuy with 
a lion capital. It graj)Jii(*ally vi^sualises— -how those pillars used to be 
circuuiibulated by pious pilgrihais — in the manner, as we see in this re- 
plica, — ^the pillar being touched by a man and a woman — possibly a pil- 
grim and his wife paying tlieir devoait liomage to this pious montufltent 
of a devout monarch. In the liny reidica of this typical Mauriyan pillar, 
'We find a lion seated on a j>edestal which is placed on an abacus — having 
the unmistakable design of an up-turned lotus. The turned down petals 
of a lotus is beyond all controversy. .What a particular form represents 
in the conventions of the plastic language is an uisthetic and not an 
antiquarian, or philological problem. 

Mr. Havell, Dr. Cooinaalawamy and the author of this note dis- 
tinctly recognised, in the somewhat transformed lineaments of the 
Asqkan capitals, — the submerged form of an up-turned lotus. 

The evidence of the Mathura Pillar fragment affords, in the present 
Case, a piece of conclusive evidence which accident lias jireserved in 
this replica. It is hoped that the controversy will now receive its 'much 
needed burial. Au extract from the article of Plotinus is quoted here : 

‘‘The most tangible data for tho solution of tlio question of the so-called in- 
fluence of Acheemeuiau art on Indian art of tho Mauriyan (period are those 
furnished by the comparativo forms, designs and motifs of the Asokan pillars, 
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and the pillars surviving in the ruins of tho porticoes, halls, and palaces of Xerxes 
and Darius at Persepolis and Susa. The Asokan pillars (recovered in various 
sites, o.g. Saiichi, Sariiath, Uanipurva, Saiikisa, Basarh, Lauriya Naudangarh, ett , 
consist of long shafts, slightly tapering towards tho top,, carrying an abacus in 
the form a stylii^o lotus-form with its petals spread out (which archsoologists with 
characteristic peristence choose to mis-call “a boll”). This “lotus” is capped by 
a thin band, sometimes indented in the form of a “rope” and mounted by another 
projecting bond, invariably decorated, sometimes 'with rows of goose (Lauriya 
Nandangarh, Ramapurva), jomotimes by “palmettos' *, or “honeysuckles”, and 
sometimes by elephants,, bulls andi horses as at Sarnath. On the top of the capital is 
placed an animal, undoubtedly mf some symbolical significance, cither a bull, 
elephant, lioiV or a horse. The Sarnath piece carries three lions seated back to 
back, being a distant echo of the design of two bulls seated back to back occurring 
in an Achaemenian capital of a column. from tho palace of Artaxerxes Memmon from 
Susa (Louvre Museum, Paris). All the Asokan pillars are monoliths and are plain 
and shining with “Mauyrian polish” and have no base. All tho Persian columns 
of this period are fluted, unlike the Asokan ones, and have bases, or scales which 
have forms resembling a “bell” with indentations, or fluted bands which may be 
conventionalized lotus petals, though the resemblance is very far-fetched. These 
“bells” never occur near the capital in the Persian pillars. That tho abacus in the 
AiSokan pillar is not a “bell” but a conventionalized lotus with open petals, can 
be easily demonstrated from the replica of a typical Asokan lion-pillar pictured on a 
relief on a railing from Muttra now’ in the Lucknow Museum (J. 268), which we 
reproduce here (opposite page 51). In this replica, the lotus of tho 
abacus is less conventionalized, and the petals of tho lotus are more 
easily recognizable. Another significant data, which the present writer owes to 
the suggestion of the Editor of Tlup(im, is the number of petals of tlie lotus- 
abacus of tho Asokan pillar. It is always sixteen, curiously reminiscent of tho 
well-known so(J,(isa-da1a-padma of sacred ritualistic sigiiificanco, in the later tantm. 
literature. The other important data is that furnished by tho stylo of tho animal 
sculptures of the Asokan capitals. In their decadent realistic stylo, they are miles 
away from the monumental and rhythmic decorations of the Persian animal forms. 
The last point of importance is the fact that the Asokan pillars are purely monu- 
mental and aesthetic in aim, and not at all structural like the Achcomenian pillars 
which do not stand by themselves but are useful architectural supports. These 
considerations unquestionably demonstrate that the Ai^okan pillars could not have 
been modelled on, or derived from, Achaemenian examples and are fundamentally 
different in their design, symbolism, and technique.”^ 

0. C. Gangoly 


1 Plotinuat *Art in Eastern India: A Review^ Mpam, no. 85-36 pp. 40-50. 
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The Conception of Soul in Jainism 


Various conceptions about tlie form and nai’ure of the soul have 
been current among the dittemiit. peofples of the world from the primi- 
tives to the present day. scientist. In India alone is found a number 
of such conceptions. In the hymns of the Itgveda (X. 58. 1-12) we read 
that the .soul of a man after death is iiivited to colme back to him from 
the trees, herbs, the s|ky, the sun etc. C’oniin'g- down to the Upanisadic 
literature, in one place we find that “the intelligent luminous 
self in the hearts is as smalll as a grain of nee or bailey, and 
yet it is the ruler of all this and whatever else exists’’,' while in 
another, the soul is said to be of the size of the thumb. ^ In tJie 
(Tp.aniwads nut often the utnian is spoken of as filling the whole extent of 
the body. It is said that, “as razor is placed in the razor-case, or fire in 
the fire-hojrth, so does this conscious self pervade the body ujx to hairs and 
nails. hinally, here we meet with the conception that th© soul is 
not being restrictied to any part of the body but as being infinite and 
occupying all space. It “is eternal, all-prevailing, omnipresent, subtle 
and imperishable and is the origin of all bein'g.s, and tie wise alone can 
perceive it.”* Next, to the Upanisads, we come to the difierent philoso- 
phical systeinis. Samkhya-philosophers believe in the idurality of the 
dtuLan (Purusa). According to them the at man is fonnles-s, pure cons- 
ciousness, eternal) all-pervading aud subtle. It is a passive si)edator 
unci not an independent enjoyer of its actions. The Nyaya-vaisesika 
syste'm of thought treats the soul as a cpialityl^s, characterless, iii- 
deleiiiiinate unconscious entity. It is absolutely immuiable, all-peiwad- 
ing, in itself unconscious and devoid of all atiribiifes. The at man ^ 
according to them, acquires coiisciousness only as a result of suitable 
collocations. In order to avoid the absolute eternalism on the one 
hand, and the absolute nihilism on fbe other, the Buddha neither 


1 Br. tip., V. 6. 1. 

3 Kau^Uahi Vp., IV. 20- 
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accepted nor denied the existence of the soul.® According to Sankara 
Vedanta, the dtriian which is sat, cit and ananda, is identical 
with Brahman. 

Having a kinsliip with the above systems in some respects, the 
Jaina school of philosophers believes that the soul ie eternal, cons- 
cious, blissful and pure in its nature; it has plurality and possesses 
infinite energy. It is ‘^a doer and an enjoyer. It migrates in a 
seriesi of existences, and, in fact, is tree from Kani\a».^^^ In Jaiiui 
philosophy, conscioutttiesis is not an attribute of the soul but it is 
the very nature of it. It is not held to be absolutely immutable a)ul 
uu/tnodifiable ; it undergoes modifications (vivartamdn) such as 
the forms of god, man etc. The nmst noteworthy conception of the 
soul in Jainism is that it (conforms to the dimension of the liody it 
lives in. In this sense, the soul occupies the whole body from tip of 
the hair to the nail of the foot. Thus the soul can be contracted or 
expanded according to the body it possesses. It is of a very small size 
while the foetus is in the womb and goes on expanding gradually with 
its body till it attains its full dimension. It is said that as a lamp 
placed ill a small pot or in a room illumines the whole space, so the 
soul expands and contracts according to the body of an ant or on 
elephant, A better example can be cited by mentioning the case of a 
gas-like-oxygen which fills up the whole of the space within different 
vessels, having small or large dimensions. The Jaina conception that 
the soul has a measure of its body can be compared with its similar con- 
ception in the Kansitakl (7 P^nisad referred to above, 

5 Kini nu kho blio G<itaiiia atth’atta ti. 

Evam vutte Bhagavil tunhl ahosi. 

Kim pana bho Gotama natth’atta ti. 

Dutiyam pi kho Bhagava tunhi ahosi. 

Samyutfa Nikdya, IV, 400. 

6 g ifhKT «t i 

W inrJTT || 

This sloka is very old and often quoted by Haribhadru 8uri (Sdstra-vdrttd^ 
samuccaya, 1. 9) and other writers. 
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It should be noted that this Jaina conception of soul is viewed 
only from the practical point of view (vj/avahdmn/rya). From, the real 
■Standpoint the soul is viewed to occupy the whole universe. Upadhyaya 
Ya^ovijayaji’, a ^reat saint of the eif?thteenth century, has described 
it in Adliyritmasara. He says that it is frolin the ordinary 
point of view that the soul has dimension and plurality. A 
jaundiced person due to the defects in his eyes perr^eives two moons 
instead of one, in the same way the man who ha.s not realised the 
utman sees it os many. It is due to illusion that in relation to its 
material karmai^f we call the fhtuwn as material, but in fact, it pos.su 
esses neither form nor dimension ; it is one unity (from the point of 
view of couscioivsnesS as one). It exists, it is coaisriousness, bliss and 
beyond all description.® 

According to the Jaina school all existing souls are divided 
into two classe.'^, the liberated {nuiiktn) and tbe non-liberated (ifay&furin). 
The latter are either mobile (tram) or immobile (stlidvara). Further, 
the mobile ones are two-sensed, three-sensed, four-sensed or five-sensed, 
posseSvSing respectively the sense or senses of taste, smell, sight and 
hearing. The immobile beings are called microscopic organisms 
{sukstiNL rkntdriiid jfva) having only one sen<e, viz., touch. These are 
said to contain in the earth, water, air, fire and plants. The cliaracrter- 
isticr of all these orgaiiiHm,s is the possession of the viUilities, wliii h are 
ten, in number; the five senses, the three powers of the body, speech and 



Acardnqan'mjnkti, Agamodaya-saniiti edition, p. 171. 
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mind, respiration, and the age (dyuh). Out of these, the four vitalities 
must be presjent in every living being, however low in the scale of beings, 
e.g., the tiniest, loweet amoeba possesneB the vsense of touch, the bodily 
power by which it! moves, respiration, and the life-span. As we ascemd 
the scale of beings, the vitalities grow till we reach the man with all the 
five senses, the three powers, respiration and the span of life. 

Strange to say, that from the Jaina doctrine of microscopic being 
filling the whole universe, some scholars are led to believe that Jainism 
is very primitive since it believes “that nearly everything is possessed 
of a soul ; not only have plants their own souls but particles of earth, 
cold water, fire and wind also.’’^® call thi^ belief of Jaina philo- 

sophers as animistic or hylozoistic. But a careful study of the Jaina 
scriptures shows that Jainism is not an animistic faith. Jaina philo- 
sophy does not teach that “everything from the solar system to the dew- 
drops has a soul,”” although the whole universe is packed up with 
minute beings imbued with a, soul. In fact, if “there are soiuls even in 
the inorganic objects like'metajs and stonesi,”” what is the object of the 
Jaina mietaphysics in making a distinction between the jlra and aiirfty 
or cefana and nretona? 

The division, of living-matter, {saritta) and dead-matter (ncitta)^ 
according to Jainism, is noteworthy in this connection. It is 
said that as long as a piece of rock has the vitalities and possesses t]ie 
capacity of growing, it comes under the category of immobile organisms. 
But when thi.s rock is taken out, it loses all the vitalities together witli 
its capacity of growing, coming in contact with dissimilar objects surli 
as water, air et»*. It is then called acitfa and it possesses no more ii 
soul. Tlie same is tlie case with waler-bodied, fire-hodied, and plant- 
bodied souls.’** To take another example, water is a living-matter 
according to Jaina biology, but when it is taken out from the well and 
heated, it loses all tlie characteristics of a jlva. Similarly a fniit, as 
long as it is green is a living-matter, but it becomes dead matter, or 

10 Vide Jacobi’s Jaina iS\itrn.% SBE, part II, p. xxxiii. 

11 Badhakrishnan, Indian rhiloaophy, vol. p. 322. 

12 Jhiil.. p. 322. 

13 VnivaikaiiJca SHtra, IV. I. Agamodaya-samiti edition, p. 136. 
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ajlva when it ia ripe. Thus it is very clear ihat Jainism is not animism 
in the sense that “every thing [3 possessed of a soul,“ “ but on the other 
hand, it makea a clear distinction between soul and non-soul. 

Ac regards life in the vegetable kingdom, Jainism holds a very 
important view. “Though some other Indian philosophers admit that 
tlie plants jK^sess souls, the Jaina thinkers have developed this theory 
in a remarkable way.” Jainism holds that the plants may be the 
body of one soul (prniifcht)^ or it may possess a muKiUuIe of embodied 
souls (mdhararw). In the former case, the plants are always gross, 
while in the latter tlie beings are very subtle and invisible and they 
possess a common l>ody and have their respiration and nourishment in 
common, but are otherwise separate and distinct from each other. 
These beings are technically called the Nigodas or monads. It is said 
til at these organisms are in the lowest and most miserable condition of 
existence. They supply souls to the vacant space caused by the liberat- 
ed souls. 

The Jaina philosopliers were grea/t observers of Nature. They 
had a direct approach to her heart,. They loved Nature as they love<l 
their own self. That is why they could see souls not only in earth, u’uter 
and plant but even in substances like fire and air. Jaina philosophers 
do not take an ordinaiy view of these jlvon^ but they go iaito 
deeper and greater details and place before us such a 
remarkable and minute des(*Fiption of th.e little beings, as was 
not atitempted by any other philosophers in ancient India.** The 
Jaina scriptures are full of these details. Indeed all this shows the 
‘all-mercifur spirit of Jaina acaryas. Their highest religion was that 
“all breathing, existing, living, sentient creatures should not he slain, 
nor treated with violegice, nor abusecl, nor tortneiited, nor driven 
away.”** 

J.vGDiSH Chand Jain 


14 Colebrooke: MhceUanrom Essnyx^ ii, p. 276. 

15 (?/. however the biotogicnl doctriiiee of Mahiclasn in Aifnrrya Brdhmana and 
Goaila, the elder contemporary of Mah&vira. 

16 Aedrdtlga, IV. I. 
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Tradition, aa embodied in tbe Paff-'sam-jon-zanf;, ie\U ur that 
Tantxic Buddhism first developed in a place called Uddiyana, or 
Orgy an as it is put othei'W’ifte.^ It is stated to be ^by far the most fre- 
quently mentioned ainontg the four Plthas (•-acred places) of the Vnj- 
iayanists\ Though we do not know whether Taritric Buddhism liad its 
origin oi*. developed in, this particular 'place or not, we obtain the names 
of many Tantric Buddhist scholars hailing from. Feld,! y ana ; for instance, 
Liii-padu,“ Anahga-Vajra,'* Thagaiia/ Tailika-paida,’ Saraha® (most pro- 
])al)ly identical with i^iiban-pada), Avadhuta-pada,’^ Xaga-hodhi," Thaiin- 
vajra,® Buddha-jhana-pada,**’ Amogha-natlui,’^ Dharnia-sii-initra,’' 
etc. This place is identified hy dift'eretii scholars with different 
places, such' as Swat Valley, Kasgarh, t)ii>sa and so on, while the latest 
sugge-^tion would place it some4where o»i the iu)Jth-ef» stern fringe of 
Bengal and far away from Kalinakhya, and Sylhct/-' the two othei" 
of the four. 

It will be my contention here to show that Uddiyana was a place 
in Bengal. Lui-pada,** according to the Pdfjsdm-joiKanfj^ is a man 
of Uddiyana, while in a work of the Taiigyur’^ he js stiid to he a native 
of Bengal. Similarly Saraha, who according to a tradition belonged to 
I’ddiyuiui’* is represented in the Paf/-sffm-jon-z(ni(j as of Bangala.’’ 
Again, Avadhfitapada is an ej)ithet of Advaya-varja, and in a 'iext of the 


1 Paf/Sfim-jon-’-anff, cU. S. C’. Das, Index, p. cxli. 

L' Ibid., p. I'xv. Ibul.^ p. Ixvii. 

4 ('atdlof/ur dit fondn Tififdnin f/r l<t Jiddiofhhiue iWiiiomdc^ par P. Cordier, 
Paris, 1915,, vol. 11, pp. 80-81. 

;■» Ihid.^ p. 79. C Ihid., p. 375. 

7 Ihid., p. 266. 8 Ihid., p. 176. 

9 /hid., p. 112. iO Ihid., p. U7. 

n p. 330. 12 Ihid., 2m. 

13 tSadhnnn-wulti , ed. Dr. D. T. Bhattadiarvya. (1. O Series, no. XLl, Baroda, 
1928, vol. IT, Intro, pp. xxxvii-xxix. 

14 l*d{f~mmdon-zang, Index, p. cxv. 

15 Cordier, II, p. 33. 10 Und.^, p, 375. 

17 Fog-sam~jov-zdng, Index, p. exxi. 
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Tiiiif»yMr, Availliutupada is in one place*** said to be of Uddiyaiia, while 
ill anotlier*** Advayavajra is called a Bengali. More important is the 
fact lliat Tailaka-paida of Uddiyaina as in the Taiigyiir,-" is desciibed in 
the Pinj-mm-jon-zang^^ as a Brahimin of Chittagong, and Tailaka-pada 
is commonly known to have dwelt in the randita Vihara of Chittagong. 
If the Pag-mm-jon^zang is cori*ect as to the native place of Tailaka- 
pada, IJddiyana requires to be located in, or identified with, the Cbitta- 
goug region), and it was, therefore, in the south-east ei n, as against north- 
eastein, borders of Bengal. There are al'<o reasons'” to think that 
Bahgala, the home of Saraha as noticed above, is quite different from 
Vuuga and is identifiable with the same Chittagong region. 

Dn the peculiarity of the name of the place, Dr. h\ W. Thomas 
remarks': “The Buddhist S^anskrit form of the name of VdgCtna is 
Cddiyana, or Uildiyana, and the presence of an > or at lea^t a cerehial, 
seems to he attested hy the Tibetan V- Jf Uddiyilna is, there- 

fore, a jiopular coiTuption for Udydna^ it miglit give us a reason tor it> 
identification wdth Gdudn, which was sometimes described as Cdyana 
(garden) (of India). But the idea that Uauda* instead of lieing 
designated as such, has been systematically referred to by an abstract or 
rhetorical expression, is not convincing. 

The name of Cddiyfiiia is sometimes mentioned along with tl at of 
Sahore (Zahor), equally a puzzling nalme, yet the name of this place is 
distinguished tor haviirg produced reputed scludais like Saiitideva,”^ 
Santaiaksitn,'* Karmapivda"^ etc. AVhile tlie close proximity of 
Sahore and Uddiyaua is pnqiosed on the ground, amongst others, tliat 
it explains best the marriage of the sister of Sautaraksita of Zahor with 


18 Cordicr,, U. p. 206. JO //ad., p. 250. 20 /6id., p. 79. 

21 rag-mtn-jun-r'tmjf Index, p. xli. 

22 Tliuso reUbous will bo dealt with ill niiuthcr paiiei'. 

23 1000, p. 461, footnotes 

24 Cf. VavltHinfutam of Dhoyl, eel, C. Cliakravarti, p. 2, v. 6., ‘SrindrodyAua 
sthagita gagaim-praiigaiio Gaurla-dcsah’ ; cf. also Hill’s ‘licngul In 1156*50^ vol. 

HI, p. 160. 

25 Cordier, II, p. 140. 26 Vag-mm-jon-tanff , Index, p. xeix. 

27 Cordier, III, p. 219. 
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f Jie son of ludrabliuti of Ud^iyona,** tlie Fag-savi-jonrzmg sayp about 
Saiiiarak^ita that he was botn iu Bengal,^” and again that he was a 
liicion of the royal family of Zahor. Sahore^ thus far from beiultg a vast 
region like ‘Hindusthan’ as supposed by Pro(f. Sylvain Levi^® or being 
identical with Maiidi in the Punjab, as supposed by Dr. A. H. Francke,®* 
should rather be u tract in Bengal, and piobabiy not far away from 
Uddiyaua. We have, however, already two different theories in which 
Lahore is identified withi two different places in Bengal, viz. Jeasore 
and Sabhar in the Dacca District, but neither is supported by facts or 
reasom^. The name ‘Sajhore*, however, remindsi one of the fact that 
Sulapani (1400 A.D.), one of the most celebrated Smartas of Bengal, 
calls hinmelif ‘Saurian,* and as he is well known to be of the Badhiya 
sect of the Brahmins, it is evident that a district of that name was in 
Hadha, and it is not improbable that jSantarak^ita et)c. belonged to 
the Sahore in Radha. In any case, however, Sahore of the Tibetan 
chroniclers cannot be but a place in Bengal, and an additional support 
is afforded to it by the fact that King Dhurmapada of Bengal is some- 
times represented in Tibetan tiadition as a ‘Kuig of Sahore^®* 

Nalini Nath DasGupta 


28 Antiquities of Indian Tibet by A. It, Frttncke, part 11, Cal., 1026, p. 86, 
note; Sadhanamald, II.„ Intro, pp. xxxvii-xxxviii ; Indian Historical QuarUflV 
1927, p. 746. 

29 Pao’-sam-jon-zang, Index, p. xeix. 

SO Le Nipal, vol. II, Paris 1905, p. 177. 

01 Antiquities of Indian Tibet, vol. II, p. 87. 

82 JAUBr, 1881, p. 247 and note 61. 



The So-called City Council of Pafaliputra 

Some ten years bacli, Mr. K. V. Jayaswal tried to prove that there 
exisited in ancieoit India two corporate bodies, the Janaptida and the 
Paura which were powerful enough even to inalke and unmajce liings. 
The theory was strongly criticised and convincingly disproved in the 
pages of this Quart ery (vol. II, nos. 2 and 3) by its learned editor, 
Dr. Narendia Nath Law. I have 'not seen Mr. Jayaswal’s reply to 
Dr. Law’s arguments. But he obviously sticks till now to his old view, 
for in Hutory of India ^ 150 A.D. to 350 A.D. (p. 117), he states that 
the City Council of Palaliputra pronounced a decree of dejmsition 
against Candra^npta I, when he was away fromt the capital, suppressing 
the Savara rebels. 

But that his view in this case too is not right will be proved by the 
following quotations frolin the Kaimmdimahotsava, the book on whicli 
he b^ses his history of Candragupta I : 

(a) | qr^ 

qRtRq ^ 

SJfPUt n^STHT 

II* 

I* 

There are perhaps no other passages in which the words and 

occur. 


1 Daksina Bharati Series, No. 4, p. 29. 

2 Ibid.t p. 35. 

3 Ihid., p. 39. 


I.Il.Q., MAUCll, 1935. 
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In (a) we da not find any reference to a corporate body. The 
remark of Vardhamanaka makes it easy to equate 
with STfOT; subject's of Cancjasena/ whether living* in 

the tow'n or the countiy. 

In (b) the citizens of Pataliputra are as;ked to rise for Kalyana- 
varman. In the third line of the versie, the authoress uses 
the words sifTWl iustead of accompanying 

prose passage, .showing thereby that she, for one, regards the 
two as synonymous. 

In (c) tlie i)roclamation is not for any City Council, but for all 
the or citizens of Pataliputra. 

It is therefore manifest that Mr- JayaswaPs theory finds no 
support from the Kavmudlmahotsava, and that he is wrong in etating 
that Candragupta I was deposed by the City Council of Pataliputra. 


Dasakatha Sahma 



The Kaumudimahotsava and the Date of Kalidasa 

(A Supplement) 

Since writing my article, bearing the above title and appearing 
in the Quarterly y vol. x, no. 4, I have given some more thought to 
the matter and arrived at a few’ definite conclusions which I intend to 
place before its readers. 

1. The idea contained in the verse ^ 

of the Kinim udl mahotsava has been borrow’ed from the f^^TTo^TTST* 
'v«rse of the Abhijndnn.sdkuntala, for while the latter 
sustains admirably the idea expressed in the arcoiiipanying prose 
passage, the former does not. Kalidasa does prove (hat Kanva is an 
the authoress of the KainnudJ nifthotsava has not 
much reason for using the term tlie This 

compound w’ord comes in merely because it expresses well the idea 
contained in the 3rd and 4th lines of the t^akuntala verse. As the 
poetess liked the idea, and could not use it in her verse, she found 
a place for it in the introductory prose sentence. 

2. We find the authoress following the same procedure with 

regard to the WPRTRt) verse of the Meghadutn. In the 

10th verse of the 4th Act of her drama, she paraphrases 

5lft«nTRf, therein 

a place for 5530 #% iiidroduces the i.lea 

some ten lines later in the jirose passage 5 

3. Of the two verses, etc. of the Kamnudimahot- 

aa va and etc. of the Mdlavihagniinitrn , the 

latter alone can be regarded as the right description. The mutual 
presence of a person inspires aw'e, but not so his piiture. The 
poetess has clearly borrowed the idea from Kalidasa and used it in 
the best w’ay fhe could. 

If our reasoning in the above three cases is right, w'e are, I think, 
justified in concluding that in other cases too where there is a simi- 
larity of ideas between the two writers, it is the poetess and not the 
poet who is the borrower. Kalidasa is therefore certainly anterior to 
c. 340 A.D., when the KauinudrmahoUiiva was composed to cele- 
brate the victory of Kalyanavarmaii over the first Gupta ruler 
Candragiipta. Kalidasa was not a court poet of the Guptas, for if 
it were so, the poetess, being a bitter critic of hi*’ patrons, would 
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have deliberately refrained from using his idea^ and language. 
That she did so shows that Kalidasa must have flourished some cen- 
turies earlier, and become so famous by her time, that one impro- 
vising a drama naturally went to his works, and did not feel very 
much abashed, even if the audience detected some of the master 
poet's ideas in his or her composition. 


Uasaratha Sarma 



The Invasions of Jaisalmer by the Khaljis 

Earopean scholars are sometimes unduly severe on poor bards who 
have done so much to preserve the history of India. They call their 
accounts legendary, accuse them of shameless mendacity, and propo' e 
interpretations which are perhaps even more far-fetcbed and fantastic 
than the versions of the poor illiterate and highly imaginative 
annalists of Rajputana and other Indian provinces. And all this is 
unfortunately done without examining the evidence available to every 
painstaking scholar. The following passage from Lt. Colonel Sir 
Wolseley Haig's account of the Jadous of Jaisalmer in the Cambridge 
History of India, vol. Ill would serve as a good example of their 
usual procedure. 

*The annals of Jaisalmer record a nege of the city by the troops 
of Alauddin Khilji ivhicfi lasted for eight years, from 128() to 1-295. 
Alauddin did not ascend the throne until 1299, and no such seige as 
that sung by the hards ever took place J The account of tlie perfor- 
mance of the rite of jauhar and of the death of 24,000 women in the 
flames is detailed and circumstantial. Three thousand eight hundred 
Rajput warriors rushed on the foe ; Mularaja III, the Jadon chief, 
and seven hundred of his kin fell, and Jaisalmer was occupied by a 
Muslim garrison which, after holding the place for two years, 
dismantled it and retired.' 

*It is impossible to connect this legend with any historical event, 
but it may possibly be a wilful perversion of the defeat af the Jadons 
by the Rdthors,' for the annals proceed to relate that after the 
retirement of the Muslim garrison Maloji Rathor, Chief of Mewa, 
made preparations for occupying and colonising the deserted city, 
but was expelled by the Bhati chiefs Duda and Tilak Singh. 
The former was elected Rawal, and reigned from 1295 to IdOti. 
The bards of Jaisalmer, no less inferior to those of other states in 
imagination, thus describe the end of Duda’s reign. . “He even 
extended his raids to Ajmer, and carried off the studs of Firuz Shah 
from the Anasagar (lake), where they were accustomed to be watered. 
This indignity provoked another attack upon Jaisalmer, attended 
with the same disastrous results. Again the Sakha was performed, 
in which sixteen thousand females were destroyed; and Duda, with 
Tilak Singh and seventeen hundred of the clan fell in battle, after 


1 The italics are mine. 
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he had occupied the ten years/* This statement is qnoteiJ 

merely in order to display tdie shameless mendacity of the bardic 
a finals f Firnz Shah was Jala! addin Flraz Khilji, the ancle and 
predecessor of Ala-nd-din, teho is said to have taken Jaisalmer in the 
preuioas year. It may he one more perversion of the defeat at the 
hands of the NathorsJ 

Is this censure of the bards of Jaisalmer justified ? That in tliis 
case at least it is not so, will .be the verdict of every one wlio fjoes 
through the Jaisalmer inscriptions, published in tlie (.’atalogne of 
Mss. in the Jain Jlhaadars of this town. The fifth verse in the 
Sambhava Jaiua temple inscription V. S. 1417 reads as follows ; — 

Y atprokaravaram vilokya halino Mlecchdvanl pd api 
F rod yatsni n yasa hasrad arg rahamid a m gehaih hi gosvdminah / 
Bhagnopdyahald vadanta iti vinneanti mdnain nijain 
Tacch rlJ a isa 1 a m e r a n a rn a n a gar a m j i yd j j a n a t ray a ka m / / 

Though not referring to any invasion in particular, the verse does 
speak in general of the invasion of the town by the Muslim rulers. 
That tlie town was, however, actually besieged and captured in 
Duda*s time by the Muslims would be evident, if we turn to the Ttli 
verse in the Parsva temple inscription (V. S, 147J), which describes 
the recapture of the town by Ghatasiinha, the successor of Kao 
Dudfi, and runs as follows: — 

Srl-Ratnasinihasya mahldhavasya hahhura patro 

(i hatasi liihandmd I 

Yah sinihavan Mlecchagajiin viddrya halddaldtl 

vapradarl mart hit yah / / 

The second line is, T believe, a clear staiement of the fori 
having once passed into the hands of the Muslims who were sometime 
later forcibly deprived of .laisalmer l>y the redoubtable warrior 
CThatasimhu, son of llatnasiiiiha, the king who preceded Duda on the 
gaddi. 

So much then about the first invasion the occurrence of w'hich one 
might, with the above evidence in view', regard as true, in spite of 
Lt. Colonel Sir Wolseley Haig’s opinion to the contrary. Next, if 
we consider carefully tlie nature of Dudas* authority at Jaisalmer, 
we shall find nothing legendary about an earlier invasion also. 
The Sambhava temple inscription (V. S. 1497) gives the names of 
Jadon kings as below:- 

Tasmin Srtyddava va mse J^d al a-Sri’-l aitsimha~Mvl nrdja-Raina’- 
s i inh a - Rd a I a~S rl-Dddd-Rdnl ti-S rl-(J h a fas i at h a^M d lardjapu t ra De rrt- 
rd jand m d no rd jd n o h h uvan , 
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But if we turn to the P*ar»va. temple inscription, we find that 
Duda's name has not been mentioned. The ‘^enealog-y therein 
is given as follows : — 

Tatra hramadabhavadiig rcsamayrat e jah 

aitrasimha-nti raraja ifi pratUnh 1 
(liccheda t^fiiravanrifanasinuhjasd yo 

Vajreya ^aihtni rahdnira V (ijrni duili || 

Tasy prasmyan tanayuvdbhutdm 

fsrl-M rd(idevo*thn ca Raituisitnluih | 

N ydycaa bhunkiah sum tnthd bhunnh yau 
Vathd purd Lahsmnnn-Rdmndf v:in || 
iS’fi Rot ndsitnhtfsya maliidlin eosya 

JJttbhura pytro Ghyfysiyihyndmd | 

Yah sinihaiutn Mlerrhayajdn viddrya 

bahulaldd vapradarlmaiibhyalj |( 

Sniumdonot cdd v i h u dho I r n utat v a d 

(jorakmfjdcrhrldasanidsritat vOi | 
i^rhMdlard ja-ksit i pdhisu nuh 

yaflidrihandmdjaiu iJerardjnh || 

At first sight, the absence of a ruler’s name from an in^cripiion, 
only 24 years earlier than that in which it occurs, might appear 
unaccountable except on the ground of gross negligence on ihe 
part of its writer. But if we follow here ihe guidance of the 
much maligned bards, ihe reason will be found (juite obvious. 
Rawal Duda did not belong to the royal line, and was, as stated 
by the annalists an elected ruler of daisalmer. Hence the writer 
of the ITirsva tempi# inscription did not think it right to im lude 
his name in the genealogy of the reigning dynasty. The election, 
again, must have been due to some sucb reasons as assigned by 
the Jaisalmer annals. The royal line was not extinct. Both Mularaja 
and Ratnasimha. had sons. Nevertheless Dfida was elected Rawal, 
because the royal princes being most probably far away from 
the capital on account of its caplure by the Muslims, the people 
had perforce to seek the protection of some one against the 
aggression of Maloji Rathor, the ruler of Mewa. Thus there is 
no ‘wilful perversion’ of facts hy the bards when they si)eak of 
the first invasion of Jaisalmer by tlie Khaljis. They merely give 
us the facts as they are, caring little as to what future writers 
might think or make of them ; and it is only in the liglit of 
those facts that one can reasonably explain the presence of Rawal 
Duda's name in the Sambhava temple inscription (V. S. 141)7), and its 
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absence from the Par4va. temple, inscription (V. S. 1473) which is 
barely twenty four yeats older. 

Further, one need not dismiss the two invasions of Jaisalmer by 
the Khaljis as legendary merely because the bards have wrongly 
assigned the ; first invasion to the reign of Ala-ud-din, and the 
second to that of his predecessor Jalal-ud-din Fitu*. The error 
is quite simple, and can be easily accounted for. The later bards, 
to whom the story of the invasions of Jaisalmer passed by oral 
tradition, made just one slip of the tongue, and not knowing so well 
the genealogy of the Sultans of -Delhi as they did that of their own 
rulers, unconsciously put Ala»ud-din in place of Firuz, and 
thus inverted the order of the Sultans in whose times the 
invasions occurred. Such mistakes are not rare in the history of 
India, and should not be made a reason for the type of trenchant 
criticism levelled at the poor bards of Jaisalmer by Lt. Colonel Sir 
Wolseley Haig. 

Dasaratha Sarma 
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In reviewing the above book in the IX, 4, the Aitihasika 

(Jieiiceforth referred to us A.) Juis made some remarks which call for an 
explanation. He sajw at one jdnre that “the author shows a deplorable 
tendency to postulate for one period what existed in another,** but he 
refrains from illustrating this tendency by even a single example. In 
another place, he observes tJiat according to the aiitlior “Smrtis do but 
register the existing instituliions of the country,*' — a view never express^ 
ed by me. In several i)laces 1 have as a matter of fact pointed out how 
cpigraidiic and historical evidences confirm the statements in Smrtis 
about certain to])ics and instil ution< ; hiit therefor no person with reason 
would attmbute to me the view mentioned above. 

A, remarks; “ In short, tlie Sanilutas, the llrahmaiias, (he Jiitakas, 
and the Smrtis all have been given the status of (jazetteeris, 
and that again Uazelteers of Western India.” 'Phis is an exaggeration. 
— let us hope an iiniuteiitional one, — of what I have done in the book. 
In the introduction of my book I have given a brief histoiy of the village 
communities down to about the (>th century 11. C. to sei*ve as a kind 
of background for the history of the villa^^e communities in Western 
India, which cannot be traced hack to a very early i)eriod. For this pur- 
pose I have utilised the data in the Vedic and Buddhist, literature. But 
while treating of the history o-f the village communities in Western India 
in the body of the book, I have as a rule, rigorously confined myself to 
the inscriptions, books and documents that relate to AVesteni India. 

A. detmurs to my coiiclu'^ion that hvni and kuln courts, though 

desoinbed by northern Sinrtis, exi.sted in Western India; my conclusion 
is based on the fact that the^e courts functioned in the Deccan even 
during the Muslim rule receiving recognition and support, from the 
Muslim rulers, even when the inteie'^ts of their own cov-religionists were 
advei'^ly affected by the decisions of these courts. 

A. says that the book is a j)leasaint reading, but for the 'in.a.^^s 
of mistakes and inaccuracies present in every part of it. But as 
usual, he does not mention any of these mistakes and inaccuracies. lie 
only notes a few points of difference and let us see what these are. He 
COm.plains'; ‘Favoured by the scantiness of the Yedic data the author has 
MAHCH^ 1936 20 
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been able to draw a picture of the Yedio villagfe communities conforming 
to his own ideal?, specially as he has wisely desisted from trying to find 
the exact significance of such terms as »dbha and samiti; he calmly attri- 
butee to them exactly those meanings wh4ch oommend themtehei mott 
4o onr enthunastic and ^patriotic cmnVrymen.* I have suggested in my 
book that sahhd stands for Hhe council of the villagers’ and samiti for 
higher coaincil whose businese it wa# to advise and control the king.’ 
What other sense can be suggested for the tern samiti in view of 
passages like the following : 

% (Tift) Tirwifir? i av ., vi, 88, 3 

(Tift) Ttfilftl: ftw' !Hi!I sRm I Ifnd., V, 19, 16 

It may be incidentally mentioned that Profs. Macdonell and Keith 
assign a similar isen^s to the term, ftimiti in their V ed/ic hulex, 

A. says that the nomadic Aryan barbarians did not know 
the art of settled life, and observes that the word griima in the Vedic 
literature often signifies a hand of wanderers, sometimeii forming a 
clan. It would have advanced the bounds of our knowledge if he had 
indjicated the passages where the word ha^ got this novel sense. In some 
passages of the Rg-veda, the word has the sen%e of a body of men or 
troops, but this is very probably tbe derivative sense as the Vedic Index 
(I, p. 245) observes. 

In tbe vast majority of cases, tbe word stand? for a village and 
supports tbe view that the village life was well developed in the early 
Vedic age. The fire ritual was well developed durinlg the Irido-Iranian 
period, it is vei*y doubtful whether thi? ritualistic development would 
have been possible among * nomadic barbai iaais,’ who were strangers to 
settled life in villages. 

Like all human productions ray book bas some limitations. It, was 
published in 1927, and .some of my statements in tbe Introduction about 
the contact and mutual influence of the Allans and the Dravidians may, 
on account of the very recent Indus Valley discoveries, require some 
modifications. But the book itself i? free from tbe types of mistajsea, 
vaguely suggested by A. I would have felt very grateful to him, if he 
had pointed out specific mistakes and substantiated his charges. 


A. 8. Altekah 
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Reply 

Dr. Altekar (henceforth referred to as D.) coneidera that the re- 
marks made by me relating to his book are unaubstantaaied ; hence it will 
be my object in this reply to substantiate my statements. Some of the 
statements indeed were not duly substantiated, as it was thought not 
necessary in a review. 

In support of my statement that D. ‘^sliows a tendency to 
postulate for one period what existed at another/' let me take up for 
consideration his interpretation of the expression acdtabfikitaprdruelyaJi 
appearing in the village grants (p. 56). After pointing out that provi- 
sions are made in the Arthasdstra for garrisoning the interior and that 
Manu recommends the establishment of police stations (gulTna) for every 
two, three or five villages, D. proceeds to say that '‘this re- 
commendation was actually followed in practice by Calukya, Valabhi, 
Rastrakuta and Silahara rulem of Western India." For this theory 
our author depends solely on the word acdtabkfitaprdveSyah occurring 
in the village grants of some of these monarchs. In order to elucidate 
the meaning of this word he first states that "in ancient times, 
when troops or sepoys were required for any purely local purpose, the 
inhabitants of the locality had to pay for their help." In connection 
with this statement the author does not explain which period he means 
by "ancient tijmes" nor does he draw the line of demarcation between 
local affairs and those of the central governmeat, in "ancient times," 
and he does not clear up the exact character of the ‘troops and sepoys." 
Is there any evidence which would countenance such a theory about 
"ancient times" and specially about the days of Calukya, Valabhi, 
H^trnkuta and Silahara monarchs? None of these questions however 
seems to have occurred to D., for without trying to substantiate 
his statement by a single fact he gives his interpretation of the term 
aodtahlmtapra/vosyaU th'us: “What the grants signify by the ex- 
pression in question is that the villages mentioned in the grants were 
exem.pted from the liability (of maintaining the troops)". The inter- 
pretation is however wrong. Its meaning is that "certain types of troops, 
whatever their exact nature, could not enter the granted villages." 
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Bein^g: milled, about tbe significance lof the term, our author makes 
another uncautiou.s remai’k : “It therefore follows that the visits of 
such regular and irregular troops must have been frequent enough for 
the purpose of detection of crime or the chastisement of robbers^. And 
in this D. shows that Manu’s recommendation to establish 
police stations at every two, three or five villages was actually followed 
by the Calukyas, etc. He is, in fact, postulating for the Calukyan age 
what has been mentioned in the ManusaTnhitd even though there is no 
evidence to support such a view. 

As regards iiiy remairk that the Smrtis have been utilised as if they 
do but register the existing instihitions of the country, I may point 
out the following; — 

(i) On p. 65 H. shows that Mauu (VII, 180-132) speaks of 
certain duties on ghee, drugs etc., and in his opinion it is “quite clear 
that the tax on cowj< and bulls, and flowers and milk mentioned in the 
Smrtis ivas actually levied in Befar during the sixth century' ' (p. 66), 
for the Chammak coppersplate grant contains the words apdramyarago- 
ballvardah apuspakslrasandodah (Fleet, Gupta I n script ions ^ p. 238). 
The meaning of this expression, how^ever, is uncertain. 

(ii) On p. 41 the author says that the principle of guild courts, 
mentioned in the Smrtis ^ was known in Western India also in pre- 
Mahomedan days, for in the succeeding Mahomedan period a similar 
principle was followed. Even taking for granted that the facts in the 
case are actually as they have been stated by the author, it is difficult 
to follow the trend of hi’s ratiocination. He has adduced no epi- 
graphic evidence, and tried to fill us this gap by mea«s of references to 
the Mahomedan period, but he has not considered the possibility of the 
MahomedAns having introduced the guild principle into Westeni India 
from other parts of India. 

(iii) On p. 42 D. says, “We may confidently assert that 
throughout the Hindu period, our village conxmunities in Western India 
were enjoying the right of self-adjudication.'* Considered in ite context 
(see pp. 40-42) it will be quite clear that the expression “Hindu period" 
in this passage includes the whole pre-Mahomedan period from 
yajila.valkya downwards. The only attempt at evidencing thifl state- 
ment from sources other than the Smrtis consists, as we have seen, of the 
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references tq the Mahoniedan iperiod. Now even if we accept the author's 
point of view that the g’liild principle was not introduced into Western 
India by the Maliomedans, but was found by them 1o exist theie, it can 
only prove that in tfines immediately preceding? the Mohamedan con- 
quest, the said principle was known in Western India, and it 
proves nodiing for the age of Yajnavalkya. 

We have thus pointed out three distinct ways of dealing with the 
in l)/s book : (1) he Las tried to 8iii)port the Snirti-rules by 
means of inadequate epigraphic evidence, (2) inadequate historical evi- 
dence, and (3) neither epigraphic nor historical evidence. 

About the use of “the SainhiifiSy the BrdihmanaSy the Jatakas, and 
the as gazetteers of Western India”, the questions raised by 

us are: — (1) whether the texts concemed can at all be regarded 
as gazetteers and (2) whether they can be partiicularly associated with 
Western India. It is quite obvious that botli these questions have to 
be answered in the negative. 

In the Introduction (p. xv) D. says, “We have, tlierefore, 
given above the picture of the Jatiaka village community, for iti no doubt 
served, as we have remarked already, as a model to the Aryan colonizers 
in Western India on which to organize their new village rom,niunities.” 
This sentence clearly shows that D. considers the Jatala^ to 
be a reliable source of information about Western Indio, althougli he 
considei*s them to be records of “tlie whole of Northern India” (p. xiii) 
and in spite of his admission on p. 26 that “reliable history of India’s 
I)ast can be reconstructed not by wide generalizations but by intense 
research, province by province.” Ijet us now turn to the passage referred 
to by D. in ihe above quotation. Speaking of the Jatakas, he 
says, “this village life that is de.scribed here was not again peculiar to 
any particular clan or tribe, but was common to the whole of Northern 
India. We shall not, therefore, be far wrong in postulating that the 
village communities that were founded in Western India by the Aryan 
settlers in the seventh and sixth centuries B.C. must have been modelled 
on w^hich existed in Northern India at that time and which are 
so faithfully descrived in the Jatakas.” Apart from the various un- 
warranted implications of this passage, it is , apparent that D. 
includes Western India within the “whole of Northern India.” Again^ 
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it is clear that ‘‘Northern India*’ of the second sentence of the quota- 
tion. is equivalent] to the “whole of Northern India” of the first, for the 
Jataka-stories have been taken by the author to depict ih© true picture 
of both the one and the other. His whole theory of the villagfe headman 
is based on the data of the Jdtakas which in his opinion depict the Indian 
society of the 7th centuiy B.C The epigraphic evidence which he 
adduces on p. 2 (consisting, by the bye, of the bare mention of the term 
grdmanl) belongs to (he first centuiy A.D. and therefore can prove 
nothing for the age of the Jdtakas , at least according to the ideas of our 
author. 

No direct statement of the nature shown above has been made in 
the Introduction regarding the Vedic data, but as they have been used 
in the same way and in the same strain as the Jataka data, it is but 
natural to conclude that the author considers the Vedic texU too, 
whatever the land of their origin, to be full of dependable data about 
West Indian village communities. 

We shall now turn to the first qriestion and show that D. has used 
the Vedic texts and the Jdtakas as gazetteers. 

On p. X, our author has made several statements regarding Vedic 
village comm,unities, e.g. “Gralmanr or the leader of the village was 
practically it« king” ; “Each village had its own council or Sabha 
where probably the village elders assembled to discuss and deliberate 
over questions of public importance” ; “The local disputes also were 
settled by this council of the villng'e elders”, etc. The author has not 
indicated the source to j)rove these theories, but from certain indications 
on the same pa)g© it appears that the author had some Vedic passages in 
mind,' e.g., he quotes a Vedic passage and gives the proper reference (see 
f.n. 2); (2) he quotes a Vedic passage without giving any reference (flee 
f.n. 1); (3) the fourth footnote is a reference to the Vedic Index. Our 
conclusion is therefor© quite justifiable that tjhe author had in mind 
some Vedic passages when he made those statements, specially when it 
is considered that ep^graphic or historical evidence is not available for 
the Vedic period. There is no denying the fact that the Vedic texts 
have been given the status of gazetteers here. The only fact which goes 
against our conclusion is that the available Vedic data do not counte- 
nance such sweeping statements. 
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D. has rightly divined that A. demiirs to many of his theories about 
pug<Sy ir&iil and kula, A. has criticised there only the methodology of 
the author who argues hero, how couW the Westomer Vijnane4vara 
‘‘satisfactorily^* explain the minute differences in the various types of 
local courts mentioned by the Northerner Yajhavalkya unless these courts 
were actually functioning in Western India? Is this sound reasoning? 

Begarding inaccuracies in the book we shall now proceed to point 
out a few cases of discrepancy between the foot-notes and the statements 
made in the text. On‘p. ix, fn. 2, our author quotes RV. 1,44,10c : Art 
grdmesv Cbvitd purdhiUth “in the villages you (Agni) are the Protector 
and the Purohita.” On the basis of this passage the author remarks: 
“A communal feeling of village brotherhood was also there; thus Agni, 
for instance, is called the Purohita of the whole village.** But which of 
the four words of the pdda quoted signifies “whole**? That the author 
is careless about quoting original Sanskrit passages is proved by 
f.n. 3 on the same page, where he quotes RV . 1, 114- Ic-d, for he has 
committed no less than two mistakes in quoting this half-verse,— one of 
omission and another of cdmmission. For cdtuspade he reads cat^spada 
and for grdme asmiv he reads grdme *smin, thus spoiling the metre. 
The passage in question is ydthd idm dsad dvipdda 
cdtuspade vUvam pusfdm grdme Ofiminn andturdm “so that the bipeds 
and the quadrupeds may be happy (and) all that grows in this village 
tmay be) free from disease.*’ This is another Yedic passage which ao- 
cordinlg to D. proves the “communal feeling of village brotherhood.*’ 
Our author therefore clearly suggests that the Vedic Aryans used to 
fraternise not only with human beings but also witji animals. Again on 
p. 23, f.n. 2, the author quotes from, an inscription the expression niyuk^ 
tdniyuktardjapurusajdnaladdn and says on its strength that the “ins- 
criptions sometimes actually contrast the local councils with other local 
officials by remarking thait they were ‘niyukta* (appointed) whereas the 
janapadas or peoples* council was ‘aniyukta* (or not appointed) (by the 
central government)**. The f.n. 2 on the same page gives a few verses 
of the Santiparvan where an injunction is given to the effeQt. that of the 
Amatyas four should be Brfihmanas, eight Ksatriyas, twenty-one 
Vaiiyas and three Sxidras. Our author concludes that these verses 
lay down a constitution for the cabinet with a preponderance of th^ non- 
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Brahmins.*^ It has tio be proved that the cabinet system was ever 
known ir. ancient India, and even if it was, a beteiogenoua body of 
thirty-six members could not have functioned as a cabinet. That the 
author has given footnotes only to give his book the outward appearance 
of a scholarly work although he often did not even understand the mean- 
ing of the text quoted thus is proved by the footnotes on p. 81. In the 
first f.n. the author quotes RV. 4, 41, 6a-b. At his hands idnaya has 
become tanaye and for vrsanas ca we find vrsuna.<ya\ In the fourth 
f.n. on the same page is quoted Maim 8, 262 : ksctnikupatadagandm 
drdmasya grhasya ca^ sdtrutntapratyayo jneyah '^iimketiiyinirnayah. 
‘‘In the case of fields, wells, ponda, garden-houses and dwelling-houses 
the boundary and the daim are to be determined by the neighbours.’* 
Strangely enough, on the strength of this passage our author has 
concludeds “the only type of land-holding known to Muuu was the 
rayatwari one.*’ 

With reference to my criticism of the interpretation of the term 
*samiti\ D. asks, “What other sense can be suggested for the 
teitm samiti in view of passages like dhruvdya ie (rdjiie) sdmitih kalpatdm 
ihd (AV. 6. 88, 3)?” To speak stricth objectively, the word samitih 
in this passage may signify army, navy, air-force, elephants, cavali^, 
infantry, riches, strength, blessings, food, in short, anything imagin- 
able that may contribute to the well-being of the king. D.’s 
suggestion that ^^amiti here can signify nothing but a parliainientary 
body to control the king must be taken with caution. Our author should 
have noticed that not only the samiU but also the ‘people’ {vis) is spoken 
of there in almost exactly the same way. 

It was pointed out in the review that in the Vedic literature grama 
often signifies a band of wanderers, soimetimes forming a clan. This 
is a “novel sense” of tlie word according to Dr. Altekar, though he 
writes : “In some passages of the Ug-ve^la^ the word has the sense of 
a body of men or troops, hut this is very probably the derivative sense 
as the Vedic Index observes.” We shall show that the sense of grama 
given in the review is the original one. Nobody ever denied that “in 
the vast 'majority of cases the word stands for a village,” but in some 
of the oldest parts of the Rv.j grdmu signifies something quite different; 
cf. Rv, 3, 33, 11 a-b ydd ahgd tvd hhm^otdh samtdreyur gavydn grama 
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intd iiulrajutah “jiint when Alie Bharaias (toks ihee, ilie grama intent 
on cattle, hastening forward and j«i^miTed on by Indra.’* Here a grama 
of the Bharatus itj (dearly referred to as crossing a river in quest of 
cattle. Surely this grama is not a settled village. It is evidently 
analogous to the faJinous grama of Saryaia Manava, whose le^gend is 
told both in the &.Br, and the Jaiimiilyd DrdhiiuiiM. The grama of 
Sai^yata Manava was not a body of warriors, for w’e know that there 
were women in liis grama. Indeed his daughter is one of the main 
figures in this cdiarming legend. AV’^e have t.o admit tlierefore that grama 
in these passages signifies a nomadic clan. Schrader and Nehnng 
{Reallexlhon der indog ennanischen Altertum»hmde) in their article on 
‘Dorf’ have conclusively proved that the village of tlie Indo-European 
tribes was everywhere a clan-village originally; Lat. viqaA “village’^ is 
etymologically connected with Skt. vis. Moreover the very fact that the 
Indo-Europeans had reached India proves that poti very distant fore- 
fathers of the Vedic Aryans must have been roaming about in clans like 
the grama of J^ai’yata Manava. All this clearly indicates that in tlie 
Vedic literature grama signifies a nomadic clan, and this is precisely its 
original meaning. In this connection I), mahee aioUne queer 
remarks about fire ritual which need not be discussed in detail. Every- 
body knows that the earliest Iud,o-Euroi)eans >ve can get, any informa- 
tion about were not absolute vagrants; even at that early stage they 
already knew the rudiments of agriculture, yet they w'ere mobile in 
their movements. The fire-cult could have been easily developed in such 
a community. 

Ill the last paragrapli of his reply Dr. Altekar insinuates that the 
only flaw in his book is that it ivas publislmd seven years ago and 
therefore the Dravidian problem could not. be dealt with in tlie light 
of recent archeeological discoveries. We have seen, however, tliat even 
apart! from the Dravidian problem, his book requires revision iai many 
places. 

14 itihdsila 


I.H.Q., march^ 1935 
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Rejoinder 

I shall here briefly con<uder the points ariainp out of tlie freali 
rcimarks of ihe ^AitiJiiUil'a', 

Policing of the villages, A. claims that\ the tendency to 
postulate for one a^e what existed for another is illustrated by itny 
treatment of this topic. After mentioning that Munu and Eautilya 
recommend that there should be police stations for two, throe or five 
villages, I have stated that similar arrangements existed in Western 
India down to about 1200 A.D. In support of this statement 1 have 
referred to the expression ^achdtabha^praveSyah* occurring in western 
Indian inscriptions from the Calukyan times downwards. Supposing the 
precise meaning of this expression is doubtful, there i^ the evidence of 
the expressions coroddharanika and diindupMha occurring frequently in 
the inscriptions of the period (Village Comyminities, pp. G1-G2). Can we 
not then conclude, from the evidence hailing from W^estem India and 
belonging to the poet-Manu period that during the period in question 
though the villages were expected to be more self-reliant than they are 
at present, they were not entirely thrown on their own resources for the 
defence of their hearth and home? (p. 55). 

Smrti evidences. In support of hi? contention that I have utilised 
the ^mrth as if they were but registering the existing institutions of the 
country, A. refers to my statement that the tax on cows and buffaloes, 
flowers and milk, was levied in the village communities of Western 
India. In support of my statement I have relied on the words: 
apdrainparagohallvaidnh apuspaksiraJiandoJmh occurring in the Cham- 
mak plates. Is the meaning of this expre8»sion quite uncertain? 
The verb duh is frequently u.sed in Sanskrit literature for denoting 
taxation ; cf . madhudoham duh'ed rdsfram (Sonti Parvan, 88.4.) ; dudoJua 
gam sa yojndya (Raghuvamia^ I, 2G). It is therefore quite clear that the 
teim *aimspakslrasanda1uih invest* the village in question with immunity 
from the taxes on flowers and milk mentioned in Mamusmrti and proves 
my view that these faxes, though -mentioned in Smxtis, actually existed 
in Western India. The expression 'apdramparagoballvardah* is not 
very clear ; but when considered along with the expression ^varohsamahi- 
^Iprasahhahrayavikrayddimrvadosavarjitajny quoted in f.n. 2 of p. CG, 
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it Bii.gg;eHts a connection with the tax on cows and buffaloes mentioned in 
Sinrtis. Tlie last statement would sliow tjiat tlie state could purchase, 
perhaps at a ndiniiial price, the best bull or Hhe-butfalo from tlie village 
herdsmen probably in lieu of its taxation. 

Pahcdyat Conrts in Western India- A. clainiw that no purely 
Western Indian evidence is adduced to pitjve the prevalence of poi)ular 
Pancayats in Western Indian villages in pre-Mu^ini times, and 
goes to tlie length of auggevsting that they may have been 
introduced in Western India by the Mahoinedans from other 
parts of India. The administrative system current during the rule of 
the Bahamani kingdom and its successors was not very much influenced 
by external influences ; revenue officers w’ere largely diiawn from the local 
Hindu impulation, aflid even the state records were ke»pt in the local 
Hindu script called modi and not in Urdu. If therefore the Pancayat 
courts existed dunng the Muslim rule, we cannot attribute the fact to 
their being introduced in the Deccan at that time fro»m outside, especially 
since there is no evidence to prove this. 

As to the epigraphic evidence from Western India to prove the 
existence of popular courts in the i>re-Muslim penod, I have stated my- 
self that inscriptions are silent on the point (p. 39). I have, however, 
concluded that they must have existed in Western India at this tibie on 
account of the following considerations. 

The definitions of pvga, sreni etc. as they are given by Vijnanes- 
vara towards the end of the 11th century are found to be in accordance 
with the actual forms of these institutions in the Deccan during the 
Mahomedan period. Thus the Mitdhsnrd explains piiga as hhinnajd- 
tlnwm hhinnavrttlndmi ekasthCinavdsindm samuhah ; the corresponding 
village body in the Muslim period consisted of the prominent village 
inhabitants of different castes and professions, as we know from the 
signatures on the scores of judigments of the village Pancayats of the 
period (p. 40). It is therefore perfectly j>ermiB8ible to conchide that 
village Paficayats of the Puga type existed in the days of Vijnaue4vara 
in Western India. There is no direct evidence as to how these were 
functioning durix^g the Hindu period. But we And that the Pancayats 
were functioning more or less on the lines indicated in Smrtis djuring the 
Muslim period. The case of Narsoji Jagadale vs. Bdpdji Mussalman, 
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involvins: the proprietary righ'te over extensive properties, wap first 
decided by tbe local village Paiicayat at Masur, and was subsequently 
reviewed in appeal by the district Paiicayat of Earad, when Balpaji 
Mussalman appealed to that body. When the district Paiicayat also 
decided the case against the Muslim defendant, he went to tbe Emperor 
at Bijapur to complain that the two lower Pahcayats had given a wrong 
judgment owing to religious partiality. Emperor Ibrahdsn Adil Shah 
ordered a re-trial of the case not by his own officers but by the Paiicayat 
at Faith an; and when that body also confirmed the judgment of 
the two lower Pancayats, the emperor refused to interfere in the case. 
Now when we find that even under Mahomedan kings the state used to 
enforce the decisions of the village Pahcayats even when the rights of 
Muslim subjects were adversely affected, ie it not natural to assume 
that these bodies existed in the pre-Mahomedan period in the Deccan P 
This conclusion becomes irresistible when we find that the constitution 
and procedure of these bodies was more or less similar to that described 
by Narada and Vijfiane^vara. There is no evidence to show that the 
Mah'omedans brought these inMitutiona with them either from, other parts 
of India or from outside India. What other conclusion can be drawn 
under these circumstances than the one that I have drawn, viz., though 
thei’e is no direct epigraphical evidence to prove that these bodies were 
functioning during 500-1200 A.D. on the lines described by Brhaspati, 
Narada, and Vijil^e^vara, we have to conclude that they must have 
flourished in Western India in contemporary times because they con- 
rinued to function even durin^g the Muslim rule. If the lacunae in 
ancient Indian history are not to be filled by such legitimate inferences, 
it. will be difficult to reconstruct it. 

The use of Vedic evidence. The statement in tbe review 
tiiat the Samhitas, the Brahmanas, the Jatakas and Smriis 
have all been given the status of the gazetteers and that 
again gazetteers of Western India has now to be considered. 
The Vedic and Jataka evidence is used only in the Introduction, and 
not ill the body of the book. The picture of the Village Communities 
in the perioil of the Vedas, Brab^manas and Jatiakas is given in the Intro- 
duction only as a background to the history of tbe Village Communities 
in Western India, which cannot be taken hack to a period earlier than 
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about 300 B.C. If it is permissible to refer briefly to the Morley-Minto 
constitution in a book which is mainly devoted tk) the description of the 
Momtford constitution with a view to enable the reader to get the 
necessary perspective, how is it uncritical for a writer of the liistory 
of the Village Comfciunities in Westei^n India to briefly state in the 
Introduction the nature of the Village ComJmunitiea in the period just 
preceding that to which he can take back the hintory of the Western 
Communities in Western India. Owing to the absence of historic and 
epigraphic documents of the Vedic tperiod, Vedic texts themselves have 
been mainly relied upon for delineating a picture of the Vedic society. 
If this amounts to using Vedic texts as Gazetteers, it is a procedure which 
is so far followed by every scholar in reconstructing the history of the 
Vedic period. 

Sahhd and Samiti. I have myself observed that about t]:e 
precise constitution and functions of these bodies wo know 
very little from the Vedic texts themselves (p. ix) ; but it 
is perfectly legitimate to analyse the scanty data available to 
see if we can form some idea about tlic probable nature of 
these bodies. With reference to the Sahhdy we find references showing 
that people used to assemble there to talk about the affairs of daily life 
like the excellent qualities of their kine (-Kv., VI, 28, 6); village- 
folk used to assemble there for spending their time in amusements like 
gambling {Rv., X, e34, 6); hope is also expressed tliat members of the 
Sahhd should be of the salme view as one oneself is {Av., VII, 12, 2). 
Sahhu therefore was very probably the local village assembly, wliore 
people met, as we do nowadays in social clubs, and also discussed a 
number of topics; and since people were anxious that other members 
of the Sahhd should not hold views, divergent from their own, 
it is obvious that the body wfiU5> a responsible one whose discussions and 
conclusions counted for something. It is therefore a permissible con- 
jecture to suggest that Sahh^ was probably a body of village elders 
assembledi to discuss amd deliberate over questions of public importance. 

As to Samiti, supposing it is possible that in the passage dh'riivdi/^i 
te (rajHe) samitih katpatamilia (Av., VI, 88, 3) the word may signify 
‘army, navy, air-force, elephants, cavalry, riches, strength, blessings, 
^ood, in short anything imaginable that may contribute to the well- 
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l)eing of the king’ as A. suggests, still our choice of the ‘probable 
meaning becomes restricted when we consider the context iu which the 
word is used iu other Vedic passages. In X, 191, 3, the word 
clearly refers to meeting or assembly; in Av., XII, 1, 56, 

Ye yrdmd yadaranyam ydssahhd adhi hhumydm 
Ye samgrdmdh samitayastesu cdru vaddnyalvam 
the desire is expressed tliat one should be a good speaker in a samiti. 
In tlie light of these passages, when we get, references to kings going to 
Sam if is (Rv,, IX, 92, G), or to the anxiety expressed on behalf of an 
exiled king, recently restored, that hij^ Samiti should be of one accord 
w*!!!! him, one has to conclude that Samiti must be a deliberative assemb- 
ly where speeches were delivered and the sen-^e of the people assembled 
ascertained. Ah compared to the Sahhd tjiis will have to be considered 
as a higher body since discord with it is said to be a grave matter for 
tlio king (Ar., V, 19, 15). Under these circumstances, it is reasonable 
to state that ‘it a])peai:s that Samiti was a higher conncil whose 
business it was to advise or control the king*.’ 

Grdma. A. admits that in the vast majority of cases tlie word (hdma 
stands for a village, but lie contends that its sense in some of the oldest 
parts of the Rgveda is dift'ereiit. Now it is a debatable point as to 
wlietlicr tlie few passages where the word Grama signifies a body or 
group of men all belong to the earlier part of the Rgrcdoy and whetlier 
tin’s earlier sense can be best deduced from the ir^e of the word in (he 
Safapatha Rrdhhnana^ wliich is admittedly not, a very early work- The 
Jiistorian of the Village Communities has to a*^certain whether villages 
existed in the Vedic period or not. And if in the vast majority of cases 
wliere llie word Grama appears in the Rgccda^ it signifies a village, it is 
a legitimate conclusion that village life was well known lio tlie 
V^’edic Aryans in the Vedic period. Whether they borrowed the village 
systoni from the Dravidiaiis, or whether they had developed it them- 
selves will he conclusively proved only when we gel. more definite infor- 
mation about, the nature and extent of the Dravidian civilisation. 

As to tlie instances of mistakes like for ^3^^, for 

for etc., referred to by A., I leave it to the readers of the 

hooK to find out, hoAv many of them aie printing mistakes and how many 
are due to tJie writer’s ignorance.* • 

A. S. ALTEK.\tt 

• The controvers3* is closed.- -Ed. 



Origin of the Pratihara Dynasty 

In the IHQ.y June 1934, pp. 337 ff., “Origin of the Pratihara 
Dynasty, I tried to show tLat there is no definite eviidence available tp 
prove that the Pratiharas belonged to the Gurjara tribe. Miss Bhrainar 
Ghose, criticising my view, writes in the Indian (hdiurc, January, 1935, 
p, 510 ff. thus : 

(i) The Rajor stone inscription states iLat the .king Mathanadeva of 
the Gurjara-Pratihara fajn,ily granted to a temple the village of 
Vyaghrapataka with all its income ‘‘together with all the fields 
cultivated by the Gurjaras*' {tiithaita-pratydsanna-^n--Gur}arci-valiifa- 
samasta-ksetra-savietas etc. EL, vol. Ill, p. 2(>G). Gurjara, referred 
to in the latter i)art of the above sentence, “denotes a i)eople, or, rather 
a tribe or race ** Hence Gurjara-Pratihara mentioned in the saiine ins- 
cription cannot hut mean Pratiharas of the Guijara tribe, and not 
Pratiliaras of the Gurjara country. 

(ii) There was no such country as Gurjara- 

(iii) 'According to Dr. Ganguly Gurjara country {Gurjaratrd- 
hhumi) extended at least from Didwana in the Jodhpur State, in the west, 
to Rajor in the east, co'inprising the w’^estern pait of the Jodtipur State, 
and the whole of the States of Jaipur and Alwar, There is no proof that 
Jaipur and Alwar States were in the Gurjai-atra-bhiimi. Any detailed 
map of the Jodhpur Slate will show that Maglana, with which Maiigala- 
naha (in the Gnrjaratrd-hhmiid) has been identifie^l, is 28 miles SSE of 
Didwana and not 28 miles NNK as has wrongly beeia taken by Kielhorii. 

(iv) Dr. Ganguly wrongly thinks tliat the two expressions 
Gurjaresvatra'-pati and Gnrjaresvara, mentioned in. the succeeding verse.s 
of the Baroda plate of Karkaraja, were two diffeieiit persons- Both 
Fleet’s and Ganguly’s view that Gurjaresvara-pati means leader or 
master of the lord of Gurjara i? erroneous. It mseaiis “the prince of the 
Gurjaras who was the overlord.” 

My reply to the above criticisms is as follows : — 

(i) It can safely be taken that Gurjara in this case denotes all the 
inhabitants of the village who were owners of the arable lands, and who 
were people of the Gurjara country, as the villaige of which tl^ey were 
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inhabitants, formed a part of it. In course of giving a description of 
Ujjain, Bana in. Lis KiUlamharl narrates : ‘‘In Iliiayml the pjaces stretch 
forth their flags, whose silken fringes gleam and flutter at night in the 
wiiid-llke arms to reanove the mark of tihe moon put to shame by the 
fair lotus-faced women of t'lhuny* (Ridding, p. 24). Here the 

women of Ujjain have been designated as Malavl because the city was in 
the Malava country. 

(ii) The Raglioli plate distinctly mentions Gurjava as a country 
(AV., vol. IX, p. 44). So also does A1 Biladuri. A thorough discusvsion on 
this subject has been made in my article wilh the help of the above evi- 
dences. But unfortunately Miss Ghose failed to take notice of them. 
Following the argument put forward by her against my taking Gurjara, 
mentioned in the Nausari plate as a country, it can safely be taken that 
tile word Gurjara, referred to in the Aihole inscription of Pulikesin II 
(AV., vol. VI, p- 10) along with Lata and Malava, denotes a country. 

(iii) Detailed map of Rajputana shows that Maglana is in the 
Jaipur State, and 28 miles NNF of Didwana.' It has been pointed out 
above that the village Vyaghrapataka, in the Alwar State, was in the 
Gurjara country. Hence the boundary of the Gurjara country as traced 
by me is con'ect. 

(iv) Any Sanskrit Dictionaiy will show that there is notliing wrong 
in taking 'pnti to mean a master as I have adopted. I think no exfplana- 
tion is needed to maintain that GurjarcJrara-jjati and (hiTjareh'ani^ re- 
ferred to in the Baroda plates, are two different personages. As Gnrja- 
resvara-gati wa.s a king of the imperial Ihatihara dynasty, G\itrjorcsntra 
was evidently a different ruler. 

Miss Ghose has practically said nothing new against the arguments 
put forward by me for disproving the old theory of tlie Gurjara origin of 
the Pratiharas. I have given other clear evidences in my article 
“Early History of the Gurjara Country*' De(;ember 1984) in 

support of my contention,. 

D. C. Ganguly 


1 Constable’s Band Atlas of India ^ Plate 27, Bb. 



Ancient Gita Commentaries — Rejoinder 

In vol. IX, (1933), no. 3 of the IHQ., I bad, with the hefp of a few 
textual refereiicesi in the Gita-coninientarieii of Vedanta Desika and 
Jayatirtha, drawn attention to the existence of an ancient com- 
meatary on the Gita by a certain Bhaskara whoin> I identified with the 
well-known Bhasyakara of that name on the Brahmas at ras. I had fur- 
ther contended that this Bhaskara w'as more or less a close contemporary 
of Sankara and was, in all probability, the same Bhat^kara mentioned by 
Abhinavagupta as an 'ancient commentator’ on the Gita. Professor 
Otto Schrader, in the course of his-weighty review of my paper in this 
Quarterly ^ (vol. X, no. 2), while welcoming my finding about the exist- 
ence of a Gita commentary by the celebrated Vedantin Bhaskara, sets 
himself to oppose (1) my equating Abhinavagupta’s Bhaskara with the 
Vedamtin Bhaskara, and (2) my looking upon him, ns a contemporary of 
Sankara. The Professor then elaborates his own view that the Gita- 
Bhaskara mentioned by Abhinava was none other than Bhaskara Bhatta, 
tlie author of the Siva-sutra-vdritika , — a Kashmirian Saivite contem- 
porary of Abhinava. He then dismisses the grounds on which the con- 
teii^poraneity of Sankara and Bhaskara iai claimed, a.s quite unsound aiu 
unsatisfactory. 

1 quite agree with Prof. Schrader that the theory of tlie soul being 
a?iu in size during the state of bondage, and vlhhu when released, is as 
old as the Upauisads and the Paukhardtra. But, I may venture to* observe 
that when comSnentators set themselves to refute such views after 
ascribing them to certain ‘Ekade^ins,’ they certainly have in mind 
actual historical exponents of such doctrines. I do not claims any finality 
for such grounds. But I cannot help thinking that they are highly 
suggestive when they answer so closely to the ascertained views of 
Bhafe^kara and wherever there haipj>ens to be no earlier known cdmmeii- 
tary embodying such views. The author of the Mtinnnaiijarl is not to 
blame if the Professor should niiMake the ‘Siddhuntin’ referred to in the 
lines: {Manimanjarl, vi, 48-9) for BluVkara. Tlie 

fact is that the ‘Siddhuntin* sopkm of in the firh line Is Brahma-datta 
mentioned already in an earlier verse.' I hold no brief to the 

^ ^ ^ n (xi, 42-43). 

I.H.Q., MAECH, 1935. 
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aulthor ot the Manimanjan in regard to hi'^ “ill-famed libel“ 
against Sajikara and iHm one of those who feel tliat such 
ugly facts are best forgotten. But 1 do not think that it would be 
reasonable to (liisc*,redit the author’s statements wholesale ill view of a 
few unwelcome statements or misrepresentations even. 'That he has no 
soft corner in liis heart for Sainkara, is no reason wdry his statements 
about certain conteiiVporaries of t^ahkara should not be given their due 
consideration.* 

I am thankful to Prof. Schrader for his coirecthig me 
about the date of Vacaspati Misra’s iV tjdyasuciniljandhn ^ whicli ow’ing to 
an inadvertivnc© had been wrongly stated by me as 886 A.D., instead of 
the correct dale 482 A.D. But even this revised date, far from invalid 
dating my contention for the contemporaneity of Bhaskara with l^aiikuna 
would only gry to strengthen it by reducing the interval l>eiween the de- 
mise of Sankara and the coiniiosition of Vacaspati’s Nyaynsucl, to one 
of 22 years. This work, as its name itself shows, was very probably conir 
posed along wuth* I lie Nytqyiddulsya-mrttil a-tiV yai yaiik^^^ which latter 
again, as a major work of Vaca«i)ati, could not have preceded his last 
great work, the Bhamatl by more than some 20 to 25 years. (This 
would give the Bhumati a date .somewhere about 8G5 A.D. An interval 
of about fifty years at least, would seem, to be necessary for the Brahma- 
sntra-hhmya of Bhilskara tc have attained to that degree of prestige and 
popularity which would compel a veteran writer like Vacaspati Mi^ra to 
lake serious notice of it and reply to its criticisms in detail and defend 
the Bhasya of 8auk;ira agaiimt its attacks. This would place BhaSkara 
somewhere abouti 815 A.D., aud since Sankara is considered to have 
lived iij) to 820 A.D., the coiileinpoianeity of the two may not after all 


2 Notwitlislaiuling its antipathy tn 8a.iikai*a and his system, the 
jdi'i, it would Ih' interesting to know, is in some eases far more reliable than some 
of the Sahtari: vijaiftin in point of hlstorieal aeeiiraey. 'Phe problem of the 
Mandana-V’^isvarupa identity, on whieh the opinion of the MdnimnfijarJ that they 
are diflereiit persons, has met with gem»ral aeecptanec among scholars (sec P. V. 
Kano, UIsforji of DInn uio.sn.sf nix p, 261-2.) as against that of the t^onlnravijni/n of 
Maclhavrirrirya whieh nnhislorieally cortfouiids all the throe: Maijdana ViiJvafupa 
and Siire.<vara. xiii, 1-7. 
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an unattractive liypothe'^is. I wonder what Prof. Schrader will say 
to P. V. Kane’s opinion that Vacaspati Mhsra himself “was almost a con- 
temporary of Sanjkara and his pupil‘<.“ {Hist, of Dfuirniasdstrasj p. 2G2.) 

I do not feel any compelling necessity to distinguish Ahhinava’s 
Bhaskara fronit the Vedantin. As the Professor himself admits, 
Abhinava’s solitary inentiaa of him is verily al!l that we know of this 
Bhaskara. Beyond this we know absonlteJy iiotliing about ‘vlie religious 
and -metaphysical views of this Bhaskara so a.s to differentiate confidently 
and effectively between him and the Wdantin. Of course. I anii aware 
that the same argument would hold good against their identification. 
But the latter assuni])tion would seen’, to me to be the moi’e attiactive and 
probable, in view not only of the ugieennvt in tlie names, but also of the 
absence of any weighty proofs to the contrary. I am afraid that argu- 
based on the <]’robablc recension — vulgate or Kashmirian — which 
the two Bhiiskaraii might or might not have follo’wed are 
yet too premature esrpecially when not one of the two com- 
mentaries is available to us. In the present state of our knowledge, it 
would be \iuwise and unsafe to dog^matise on the particular recension 
which might have bee'.i folh)we(l by this or that Bhaskara. There is as 
imudi likelihood of the A^edantin Bhaskara having followed Kawshmiriau 
receiiNioii as there is not. The evidence furnished by one of Jayatirtha’s 
quotations is .ugnificant. J^lqiially so is another Kashmirian reading of 
a (lita-verse followed by the Vedantin Bhaskara in his B.S.B. (p. 39.) I 
am afraid the Professor’s plea of certain Kashmiiian readings 
having crept surie])titiously into the vulgate and becoming (known only 
in this way to writers like Bhasikara, does not adecpiately explain why not 
one of them slior.Jd have been available to bis A'edantic confreres 
like JSaukara ! That tli^ references in J. are only incidental and are 
made with a view to showinig the comparative soundness of Madhva’s 
interpretation'^, would he enough to show that J. is undei no obligations 
to ‘^take Bbuiskara to task on otlier o<*ca.sious too and judge him more 
severely.” As it is, we have well-nigh half a dozen refereiu'es to 
Bha<;kiira in J. and wliat more could reasonably be expected of J.® 

3 I doubt very much if Prof. Schrader’s assertion that J. being ‘^unaware 
of the K. Rec., speaks of a conjecture by Bhaskara,” is really the correct inter- 
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I should further think thati the question of the particular recension 
of the Gita which Abh^nava’s Bhu^kxira might or might not have followed 
is really independent of and irrelevant to that of his nativity. What- 
ever may be the religious, metapliysical and even interpi etatio^rial differ- 
ences between Abhinava and the Vedantin Bhaskara, it seems hardly 
necessary to deny the foimer right and cosftnopolitanism enough to refer 
to the views of an outsider especially when tliey happened to agree with 
his own. An Abhinava who could perfniade himself to comlment on 
a palpably Visnuite work such as the Gita and quote tlie Bhdgavata^ 
Burma too therein'*, could not have been i-icapable of tin's elementary 
tolerance. 

Not only does A. not give any extracts from tlie commentary of his 
Bhaskara which would enable us to know sonietliing definite about the 


pretation. Tho mistake, I am sure, lies in our taking the dictatorial way of 
writing of certain commentators in its literal sense and drawing false conclusions 
from it. Elsewhere in his N ydyusmfha J. writes referring to llamanuja’s 

interpretation of B.S. i, 4, 23;— 



absurd from this to infer or argue that J. considered R. to have come after 
Madhva and revised his impression of that sutra in the light of M.’s criticism of 
dankara and others I J. refers under (Jifd ii,, 18 to the reading “i 

lieu of of the vulgate, adopted by some. The deviation is clearly 

Kashmirian end is adopted by Abhinava and Ramakantha. Tho historical signi- 
ficance of readings as such has no attraction for indigenous commentators and if 


at all they take any notice of them it is only to dismiss them os ; (^oe 

De^ika on the reading: atlopied by Sankara, xiii,, 20) J.’s 

remarks therefore, under vi,, 7, must be looked upon as no more than a racy way 
of expressing his disapproval of Bhaskara’s reading. 

4 I do not accept the view that in «s much as of the two Mss. of A.’s com- 
mentary in the B.O.R.l. library, the verses from tho Bhilg. do not occur in the 
body of one of them but. appear in tho margin, they must be dismissed as later 
interpolations. I am afraid it would be sweeping to argue solely on the 
basis of the Mss. of the B.O.R.l, Tho editorial notice in the Nirnaya- 
sagar edition of A.’s comm, has it that two Mss. one from the Deccan College 
Library at Poona and the other secured direct from Kashmir by Syt. Kedarhaili, 
had been collated for the purpose. And the verses from Bhag. would seem to 
have found a, place at least in one of them. 
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latter’s religious nnd philosophical views and thereby differentiate effec- 
tively between him. and the Vedantin Bhaskara but, what is more, the 
particular question discussed under GltHf xviii, 2 ff., viz., the connotOr 
tioU of the terms sann'jfdsa and tyagn^ is of so innocuous a nature that 
there is nothing in A.*a views on them which the V edantin Bhaskara couVd 
not readily approve of. It is interest! ag to note tha'i Saiilkara in comment- 
ing on Gltd, 18-G, expresses his disapproval of the view of ‘.so*iue’ regard- 
ing the i>ossibility of performing the purely ‘kamyackaniias’ also, in a 
spirit of dispassionate dedication.® Excepting Madhva and the unknown 
commentator mentioned by Sankara, all other? including J/.s Bhaskara* 
and Abhinavagupta^ are agreed that the law of dieipassionate performance 
of harma has reference only to the nitya and nainixtUka harma^- 
And this is also the view of the Vedantin Bhaskara : 3 

i[fir (B. s., i. i, i ). 

Thus, the particular context under which’ A. mentions or ‘recommends^ 
Bhaf^ara as Prof. Schrader would like to have it, is not at all likely 
to have anything in it which would militate against his identity with 
the Vedantin even as a hypothetical pfoposition. The ternm in which 
A. mentions Bhai^kara do not necessarily compel us to believe that A. was 
religiously following in the wake of B.’s interpretations. Internal 
evidence in A.’s coinnientai^ shows that there were others before him who 
followed other traditions of interpretation. We are told that the conir 
mentary of llaraakantha who was slightly earlier than A., upheld the 
same might also have been the case with the 
Bhaijkara mentioned by A. At any rate, until) more is known about 


6 Vide his view : wftf I 

aiirrsfiimr^ ^r*. 
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A.'s BliMkaja, the question of his identity or the reverse with the 
Vedantin Bhaskara, may advisedly be left an open one. It may 
be recalled that when I originally drew attention to A.'s BhMkara, it 
waa only incidentally and by the way, and the identity which I put 
forward then, wae merely tentative. The title ‘Bhatta' on which Prof. 
Schrader lays so much emphasis, is not so foijmidable and clinching a 
proof either, to differentiate A. *8 Bhaiskara from the Vedantin. There is 
nothing sacrosanct about the honorific or ‘title' ‘Bhatta' which like any 
other of its kind, is dropped by Sanskrit writers in at least as many cases 
as it is employed, as for example — Kumarila: Kumurila Bhatta; Vacasi 
pati : Vacaspati Misra; Sahara: Sahara Svamin; SrUdhara: Sridhara 
Svamin. Prof. Schrader would not so readily have accused 
the editors of Bhaskara's BhiLsya of an ‘insinuation,' or spoken 
of the “confusion with the Kashmirian Bhatta Bhaslkara, or 
the Bhatia Bhaakara of &ra^ta fame,** had he known that 
the celebrated Brahmananda Sarasvati, commentator on the Advaita- 
niddhi, actually confers the title of Bhatta on the Vedantin 
Bhaskara while ineiitioning Iris view of the doctrine of error: — 

(P* 33, AdvaiUisiddhi with Brahmanandiya^ Bombay). 

It is doubtful if Brah tminarufid .knew anything about the ‘Kashmirian 
Bhaskara’ and there is hardly any j)ossibility of Iris confusing the 
Vedantin Bhaskara, with the Sravfa writer! Equally unavailing is 
th,e attempt to date A.’s Bhaskara “in the 11th century A.D. (about the 
saniretime as A.), following ^diatterji’s hook. Mr. Chatterji, if I am right, 
is concerned only with the author of the casiltrarartt ikn. It is doubt- 
ful if lie knew anytliing about, a Gita, coirmieiitary by Ill's Bbaskaia when 
he wrote his hook. I quite see Prof. Schrader’s anxiety to place A.’s 
Bh^kara ‘about two centuiies later th'an tl:e Vedantin Bhaskara’. It is 
thi8 anxiety, I belicA’e, which has made him overlook the significant 
phrase 'urefixed by Abhinava to his Bhaskara*. I submit*, then, 

that the termis, in which A. refers to his Bhaskbra, clearly imalke him 
out to be a fairly 'ancient commentator' already iti the days of A. Thus 

8 wsr wnr?ci*nf<B- 
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A/a Bh^ara could neither have been a couteiiipoi ary of A. nor lived 
about the 11th century but considerably earlier. This is reinforced by 
the lact thiai A. places his Bhfiskara, at the luiid of a line of earlier 
coiumentutors all of wboiii are in fairness entitled to the epithet 
“ancient’’ Srr9)?* Assuming an interval then, of at least a century 
or more between A. and his Bhaskara, we make him — the latter — almost 
contemporaneous with the Vedantin Bhaskara. 

II 

I am not at all convinced by Prof. Schrader’s atteinii>t,s to dismiss 
the pre-Sankarite intei/pietation of JRTOI 1^)> 

essentially Paficaiatrika one. It may be that the J’ahcaiatrikas indiffer- 
ently distinguish between, and identify, the Vyuha-V^lsudeva as well as 
the rest with the Para-Vaisudeva. Indeed, we have the evidence of 
Sankara himself tbat they do so : — ^ 

I ^9^ || But, I wonder if the characteri- 
sation of the Vyuhamurtis so many of the Supiemc 

Being and the reference to the Vyiiha Vastideva alone as 
the “sui)erior sakti’’ in, contradistinctio..i to tlie three other members 
of the Quaiternity — (all of whom must, evidently be put down as “in- 
terior Saktis” are at all genuinely Paiicaratric. A 

Paiicaratrika may look upon and characterise tlie ('it and Acity 
ilie Pujusa and the Prakrti as the higher and lower Saktis of the 
Biplimaii, as is sometimes done by the Vi.snii Cun'ina, the Gita and 
Ramanuja: — 

TO ^ ; cmiTO l Cnrdna. 

firfe ^ ^ vii, 5. 

But, tb/e Pre-lSankarite explanation of cannot he culled Paheara- 

tric in any sense. If anything, it unmistakably bears the stamp 
of a already hinted at by me. Had it really been 

a Pancaintrika explanation, there is no reason why it should liave been 
totally discarded by Ramanuja;^ or why a well-informed Vaisnava like 

9 llRmanuja has altogether ignored the pre-ftahUurito oxplonation of 
ill terms of the Brahman. Though ho spiffs the compouiut into and 

he takes '‘^fcTOl” *" individual soul, also i« 

likewise taken by him to refer to the 
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Jayatirtha should at all have taken so much i^mbrage at it and hastened 
1o ( ensure the author of such an explanation so as to imply that he was 
not a true Vaisn-ava. 

There seems to be every likelihood, therefore, of the pre-{§aiifkarite 
explanation of having been offered by someone who was an 

exi)onent of the > Prof. Schrader's observations 

about the wipdespread popularity lenjoyed by the Pancauhtrikas' as a 
religious confmunity before Sankara, apply equally well' to the votaries 
of the . Such a tenet is a part of the the(]>gony of many 

of the Puranas and is quite in keeping with the eclecticism of early 
Hinduism. It may be observed that according to the official termino- 
logy of this school of which we have a later classiical exponent in 
Vijnana Bhiksu — the three gods of the j)Opular Hindu Trinity, 
Brahma, Visnu and Riulra, are regarded as the iSaktis of the Transcen- 
dent Being — the Brahman. Even here, a i)artiality is shown to Visnu 
who is regarded as the superior of the three. All lhi\s w’^ould be quite 
clear from the following passage of the BraJvma-sCdra-vydl’hya of 
Vijnana Bhiksu®: — 




It will be seen from the foregoing that tlie pre-SaiVkarite explana- 
tion of W'ould fit in admirably with the framework of the^ijcjffh^- 

That the phrase ^y i p^ q^did easily lend itself to an explanation on 
iliosp lines is made clear by an interesting sidelight tlirown hy Vijhana 
Bhiksu himself — who, to judge fr(Au the manner of his writing, very 
probably understood tli'e plimse in the same wuy as the pre-Sahkarite 
commentator: — 

I If’ i 

‘^nrrfir Jprr 351 ^ ^ 

(Vijfianrnnrfa, Cliowkiiam/ba, edn., p. 13G). 


10 Vijfidndmfia, pp. 134-136. (Chowkhatnba edn.) 
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In spite of attempts to prove the contrary, Bhaskara’s explanation 
of *£e4ava’ smacks too stronlg-ly of Indeed, Bhaskara 

has not the least idea of “fully identifying ‘Kesava' qua Visnu or Ersna 
with the Brahman.’ Otheirwise, he would not have taken the trouble of 
giving a roundabout derivation for the term — especially one such as 
would make Visnu himself but a part of a greater Being, Eesava. The 
Professor overlooks the fact that according to Bhaskara, it. is the 
that is denoted by the teilin Kesa/va and that it is He that is identified 
with the Brahman — not the Avayava — Visnu who in common parlance is 
known by the name of Ke^ava. In other words, Bhaskara totally sets 
aside the of ‘Ke^ava* and is deliberately jpresning into service the 

There is thus no poi at in taking- only the two words of Bh^ 
kara : arguing therefrom that he is prepared to “fully 

identify Eei^ava with the Paramatinan.** If he had really been so favour- 
able to Visnu-Krsna as to equate him straightway with th'e Brahman, 
there would have been no reason for Madhva and his commentator to 
have set aside so favourable an interpretation and set about in searcli of 
another which would not make Visnu an Avayava of Eesava. The very 
anxiety of Madhva to I'ep.udiate the explanation of Bhaskara, shows that 
there was something in it which he as an ardent Vaisnava could not 
swallow. And this was nothing but the subordination of Visnu — as 
indeed of Brahma and Siva too — to a sui)erior Being to be called ‘Eesava* 
in the fullest etymological sense of the term. 

That Bhaskara’s explanation of Eesava is tlie outcome of his fifjf - 
surmised from another piece of interesting cir- 
cumstantial evidence. As J. has taken special care to point out, Bhas- 
kara’s explanation of ‘Eesava’ occurs under Gild, xi, 35. Now, the term 
‘Eesava’ occurs in at least faur qj^Jacea in the Gltd jnioi- to xi, 35. It 
cannot certainly have been a matter of mere accident that Bhaiskara chose 
to propound his etymological explanation of Eesava under xi, 35 after 
pctfging over all the four earlier occasions to do so. There miisti have 
been some reason, some special propriety, wliacli he saw in pressing his 
explanation into service specially under xi, 35. 

What then, was Bhaskara’s raison cV etre for re'^ei ving his etymology 
for Eesava till xi, 35? The answer is not far to seen. The eleventh 
adhyaya of the Bhayavadylta deals, as is well-known, wdth the revelation 
MARCH^ 1935. 23 
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of tlie Universal Fonn. of the I<ord to Arjuiia. The Vi^vaiupa contains 
within itself all the gods and men, — the whole Universe. It is the tiaiis- 
reiidental form of the IiOrd of which the otlieiT. are paitif>l nvanifesta- 
tions. The delineation of this all-tiantH‘ending Form in this chapter gave 
Bhaskara a long-looked for opportunity to give a footing to his 
snjpfT^ in the GitCi, He ought to have seen it and carried out his wish with 
the help of a brilliant tour de force. The epithet Kesava applied to the 
ViiSvarfrpin by Sahjaya immediately after the all-pervading Form had 
delivered itself of a somewhat awe-inspiring harangue to Arjuna, begin- 
ning with nn:«st have set Bhaskara athiuking and 

must have suggested to him the possibility of sumggling in 

under cover of explaining the etyirological sense of the epithet 
Kesava. Consistently with his explanation, Bhiiskara must have found 
room for all the three gods Brahma, Visnu and {^iva, in the person of the 
Visvarilpin. VVe Iiave one verxe. xi, 15, wherein at least two of these, 
Bialuna and i§iva appear to be expressly referred to as being present in 
the person of the Visvarifpin. There isi soano ditt'erence of opinion 
amongst conimentators about the interpretation of this verse — i^iihkara 
understanding the whole of the third cpiarter 

to lefer to one god : the Four-faced Brahma; while botli llamilnuja and 
Madhva find room, for two : Brahma and Siva. Bhaskara must have 
risen equal to the occasion and found rooim for all the three — Bralima, 
Viisnii and Sivir — in tlie verse- We need liavdly wonder liow he 
could have managed to do this. He might veiy probably and easily have 
taken tlie three terms — and b) lefei* to Brliama, t^iva 

and Visnu in order. and ^ admittedly refer to Brahma and iSiva 

aiid ran easily be taken to signify Visnu. In a well-known 

verse, 

the epithet “seated on a lolus-'-eal” which in fact is synonymous with 
found applied to Visnu; so that Bhaskara could easily have 
interpreted mean Visnu without the sliglitest hesita^ 

lion and successfully found room for all the three gods in the persou of 
the Visvarupin ! Or, if he should liave goue in for a laboured exjdanation, 
he might still have hit upon some such thing ae: 
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RtoI (f^ated alon^? with, his consoi^t La,ksmi on the same sea 
which would refer to Visnu. At any rate, one may venture to assert 
that a Bhiisilvara, wlio could dissolve into ^ could 

not have been iiicai)al)le of an undoubtedly less difficult perform- 
ance with reference to 

In the light of these ramai;ks, it will be seen that there is hardly 
any difficulty in believing the Bhiiiskara of the Gltd to have been an 
exponent of the j| ^ef | ^ and in tentatively identifying him witli 

commentator responsible for the pre-Sahkaiite explanatioa of 

A word, before closing, about Vedanta Desika’s list of Gita com- 
meutatois. I doubt very much if Vedanta Desika’s list is at all ‘'meant 
to he chronological.” The third in the list, ‘Gupta’ is very possibly 
Abhinavagupta who.se name seems to have been given in its shortened 
form. The Bliasfeira mentioned by Vedanta Dlcsika is evidently the 
Vedantin whom lie implies to have written a comirnentary on tlie Gltd 
under II, a.s is made clear by the reference to his there- 

under. I doubi very much if Prof. Schiiuler himself is inclined to 
regard the Vedantin Bhaskara as .posterior to Yadavaprakasa. Such be- 
ing the ca.'^e, I fail to see why the list should be looked upon as being 
“meant to be clironologicar’ in the case of the first three naime.s only. 
Even th.is, as already suggested, is doubtful. Vedanta Desiku’s list^ 
then, cannot invalidate any contention for the coutemporaiieity of 
Bhaskara and tsankaia, when it is rendered likely by other considerations. 
As reigards Pisaca, I can give this information that notwithstanding his 
somewhat unenviable name, he is mentioned also a.s a cainnientator on 
the Bralnna Siltra>^ in Madhva. literary tradition.’' As for Vailava- 
praka^a’s commentary on the Git,a, it also, like hi« commentary on the 
Brahmas lit ms , seems to have been lost — let us hope, not irretrievably. 
The information which Prof. Schrader would like to have about, any 
other references to or quotatioms from this commentary will be found in 
my forthcoming note on. Yadava-pralcasa. 

B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma 

11 See the Introduction to my edition of the Catussufrl lilulsya of Madhva 
p. i). Law Journal Presa, Mylapore, Madras, 1934. 

12 To which references are found in the SrutajmikS.ia of Sudarifana, the 
Ttttparyacandrihd of Vyisarfija etc. 
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MlRAT-l-AHMABl. Persian text. Partji I tlad II and Supple- 
ment edited S. Nawab Ali ; English translation of Supplement by C. N. 
Seddon, (corrected re-issue). Gaek wad’s Oriental Series, Baroda. 

The Mirat-i-Ahmadi is by far the most valuable text on medieeval 
Indian history published in the Gaek wad’s Series. It lights uip the 
history of Gujrat and the provincial administrative system of the Mughal 
empire with iulness of detail, accuracy and array of charters and 
State-papers unapproached by any other Subah of Lidia. The student 
of Mughal adminis^tration and medieeval (Indo-Islamic) religious 
movements will find here a mine of precious raw materials that can keej 
him busy for a year. Hitherto this work had been available oily in 
the corrupt and fragmentary (i.e., Part I and Supplement) Bombay 
lithographed editidn. The complete text has now been issued, thanks to 
the enlightened jiartronage of H. H. Sir Sayaji Rao Qaekwad, under 
the competent editorship of Prof. Nawab Ali. The third part, more pro*- 
perly called the Supplement, which gives “a gazetteer of the province 

of Gujrat during the Mughal period and ai interesting account 

of the Sufis who lived, taught and died in Gujrat,'’ has been translated 
and annotated by Mr. Seddon. He admits that “a certain degree of 
obscurity covers the technical terms used in the Mirat regarding 
administrative and revenue matters.” But this difficulty can be over- 
come by a study of the authoritative worlks on the Administrative system 
of the Mughal Empire and the marginal glosses (ascribed to the author) 
found in a very early ms. of the work now in the Oriental Public Library 
of Patna. 

We are glad to read an announcement that '*En{glish translations of 
volnmes I and II are in preparation.” The opportunity will then, we 
hope, be taken to utilise this O.P.L. ms. and to correct the numerous 
errors of Indian names (e.g., P/ipaji invariably for Bahaji) in the 
printed Persian text. 

AHSAN-UT-TAWARIKH of Hasan-i-Rumlu. vol. I. (Persian text), 
vol. II (English translation); both by C, N. Seddon. Gaekwad’s 
Oriental Series. Baroda, 
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This is a history of Persia under the Sfifavi dynasty from 900 to 
980 A.H. (with a small addition in 985) by a writer who was bom in 
988. It has been edited from four incorrect and defective mss. all 
derived from one archetype. The text is often corrupt, but the editor 
‘^has not usually altered it wheie the mss. agree, unless the mistaJce 
made is perfectly obvious.’* The English translation is condensed 
(omitting the verbose poetical padding), but 82 pages of historical and 
general notes by Mr. Seddon greatly enhance its value, as also the 
80 j)ages of notes on the text in Vol. I. 

But the book itself was hardly worth translation. As the editor 
admdts, “I candidly confess that as a historian the author is imsatis- 
factory, because he omits so much that miight be interesting, and usually 
fails to explain the real causes of the expeditions. . . . His scraps of Tui kish 
and Indian history are useless.” Shoit as the range of this history is, 
its earlier portion is a mere compilation from earlier authorities, and 
as the author was only 42 years of age at the time of writing the book 
(980 A.H.), the later portion which is professedly based on bis own 
observation does not amount to much. ‘‘On the national customs of 
the Persians in the Safari days and the social and economic conditions 
in which they lived, there is practically no information in (this) 
history,” (p. xv.) 

Why then has it been included in the Gaekwad’s Series? Such 
learned boojks cannot be expected to recover tlieir printing charges by 
sale. 'We, therefore, regret that a book of such infinitesimally small 
impuituiice has been preferred for publication while there are many in- 
comparably more valuable mss. on Indo-Muslim histoiiy crying for a 
patron to bear the cost of editing and printing thelm, and crying in vain. 

LES SIKHS : Oiigine et Development de la Communaute, 
1469-1930, par Dr. Lajwanti Ramakrishma, (Adrien-Maisonneuve, 
Paris, 1933.) 

This is a survey of the rise of the Sikh sect and its political history 
down to our days, written by a young Punjabi lady for the doctorate of 
the University of Paris. Where so much ground has to be covered in 
362 generously printed pages (omitting the appendices), it has not been 
possible for the writer to attain the depth of treatment, study of details, 
or critical analysis. The hifl^orical portion is based upon Latif (now 43 
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years old), supplemented by Mufti Ali-ud-din’s Ibratnawa ; it take‘s no 
account of more Modein research. The writer presents oily the Sikh 
version of events (esp. pp. 305-349), but by omitting* tl:e 
other side, she has stepped across the line that divides 
an impartial history from a partisan pamplilet, and thus 
lessened the effectiveness of her work. The affair of the 
twentieth century Sikh refoririers of guru-dwaras was not so simple ns 
one is a])t to imagine from her pages. Too many strands were inter- 
twined in it, to make a satisfactory solution easy — and, at one stage, 
even possible, — for the administration. For one thing, there was the 
inherent respect for vested rights enforceable by law. Secondly, the 
reformers did not rigidly confine themselves to social and religious 
purification; several of their public allies were engaged in a more un- 
spiritual and materiatistic propaganda. We can thus see what handi- 
capped even sympathetic foreign executive ofiicers. (\i the Sikh Wars, 
Halt’s masterly study of Gough in two volumes has been ignored! 

On the whole, this book, while in no sense a learned or authoritative 
treatise, or one based on a full use of the sources, — will prove ai agree- 
able rechauffe to French readers. 

MUGHAL EMPIRE IN INDIA, 152(;-n()l, Part II, by Prof. 
8. R. Sharma. Karnatak Jhiuting Press, Bombay. 

This volume covers the i)eiiod from the acce^sioi of Jahangir 1o the 
3rd battle of Panipat, or KiOO-lTti]. It doe-? >iot pretend to be a work 
of scholarship or original research, as the author has uneiely pieced to- 
gether extracts fiom authorities (often from traiislatitms or derivative 
works), withciit attempting eriticiam or discrimination of one writer 
from another. But the result is a readable, — and to average college 
undergraduate, an informing volume. It, howev'er, lucks the vividness 
and economy of words that mark Lane Poole’s Muhamuwthin India. 


Jadunath Sarkar 
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Aota Orientalia, vol. XIII, pt. iii. 

Waltkr Ruukn. — i\latci'iali,smus m Lehen dot alten Indioti (Mateiialism 
in ilie life of Ancient India). Concluding; part of the writer’s 
paper divides the subject under the headings ^ Self testimony of 
materialistic Ilealpolitik In KaataUya\ \Se1f-testimony of Realpoli- 
tik in the Malmbliarata and th>e conuiion place leords LohdyatOj 
Rdrluispatya, Cdrcdla, Kaiiuha and and ^Hostile representa- 

tion of Kautalya in the Mud nlrdksasa and Dasaknmuracarita\ 

u. N. o. 


Asiatic Review^ vol. XXXI, no. 105 (January, 1935;. 

S’l'ANi.Y Kk'K. — Indian Cnlinre Oriyin. Aicording to the writer the 
caste sysleni. was a pre-Aryan social institution of India ailoptml 
later by the Aryans. 

BEFEO, t. XXXJII (1933) Fasc. i. 

l\ Van Stkin CALOKNi-ias. — Lc marmye dc Diaupadu (The luairiage 
of Draupadi) Bas-relief B214 of Ahhor Vat tias been explained by 
MM. Catlis and Brzyluski to repiescit the svayanivara of Situ and 
by M. I’inot to represent tie svayiiivara of Draiijiadi. K.xaniina- 
tion of Javanese and Malay rc<lactions of the story leads the writer 
to accept the latter view. 

R. C. MAJUMDAH.- y.CA' rois Sailendra de. Snranjad npn (Tlie Jsa lendia 
kings of Suvai nadvipa). After giving all tl»e epigraphic tlata of 
the dynasty and considering Hie current view’s on the subject, the 
writer concludos that the J^ailendras came from Kalihga and extend- 
ed thoir power over the Far Fast by way of Lower Burma and tiic 
Malay reninsula. 

r. Mirs. — Ciiltcs italicncs et indlyind< an Champa (Indian and indi- 
genous cults in (/Jiainjia). After considering the subject under the 
headings ^Pre- Aryan India and Aria of the monsoons,' ^Vedic reli- 
gion and Brahmanism', *the Hindu synthesi'^' and 'the actual forms 
of Cham cults', the writer concludes that the Indian civilisers 
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brought to their Cliiini disciples a muoli more beautiful and a much 
more elaborate expref^sioii of their comnion sontimenis. This is 
iillustraied by the introductory liymn to Bhagavati Kanthanesvari 
(identified with Umu) in the Sanskrit inscription of kiirfg Para- 
mesvara dated 1050 A.D. u. n. 

Caloutta Oriental Journal, vol. 11, no. 4 (January, 1935). 

S. M- Katbk. — Initial Jha in Indo- Aryan. 

K. E. l*i.siiAHOTi AND V. K. E. Menon. — VCi»turUlya. The Vastuvidya, 
a treatise on architecture is beiaig translated into English with Notes. 
The 5th Chapter dealing with the site of a house, enclosures, plant- 
ing of trees and gateways is published in this instalment- 

Ksiiitis Chandha Chatterji. — Poinilar Etymology. 

V. K. Gode. — Date of Anandahodka Yati, the author of Nydyamaka- 
randa and other icorhs on V ediint^i hetween A.D. 1200 and 1297. 

. — Aynrvcdaprahdsa of Mmlhuva U padhyaya and its 
probable Date — middle of the 17th Century. 

Caloutta Review, January. 1935. 

Baini Pkasad. — Cattle of the ltulu.s Valley Civili.^ation. 

P. K. Aciiarya, — Principles of Hindu Arvhitccturv. 

Shi Eam Siiarma. — Religious Policy of the Mughal Emperors. 

SusiL Kumar Maitha. — False Appearance in Indian Philosophy. 

Ibid., February, 1935. 

EaMesii Chandra MajuMdah. — Hindu Society in Java and Bali. 

Batakrisiina Ghosh. — I ndo-Europe^m Origin of Sanskrit. 

Indian Art and Letters, vol. VllT, no. 1 (First Issue for 1934) 

GiioiuiE COEDES. — Arclicuology in Indo-China. It is an account of the 
work done by the Ecole fran^jaise d’Extreme-Orieni in the field 
of archaeology. 

Joseph Hackin. — The Recent Work of the French Archaological 
Delegation at Bdntiydn {Afghanistan), 

Jeanne Ctjisinier. — The Sacred Books of India and the Malay and 
Sidrnese Theatrelm in KelanUtn. From a study of the Siamese and 
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the Malay theatres in Eelantan the opinion is formed that the 
Siamese shadow-play was directly influenced by the Ramayana, and 
that the Indian influence is traceabe in the Malay ahadow-plays. 

Kanaiyalal H. Vakil. — Creative Art of Ancient Iwlia- 

A. RNOLD A. Bake. — Different Aspects of Indian Music. 

Indian Culture, vol. I, no. 3 (January, 1935). 

Otto Stein. — Vavanas in Early Indian hiscripfions. The writer liolds 
that the term Yavana does not indicate Greek nationality. The 
references in the inscriptions to the Y a ranas do not prove that there 
existed in India any Greek colony “in the last centuries before and 
in the first centuries after the beginning of the Christian era, with 
social or religious independence.’* 

Satkari Mukherji. — A Buddhist Estimate of Universals^ 

Jean Przyluski. — The Three Factors of Vedic Culture. Traces of 
diverse influences on the culture of the Vedic people have been 
pointed out. At the beginning of the Vedic period, India l:ad three 
civilisations what are termed Aryan, Frban and Dravido-Munda. 

B. C. Law. — Some Ancient Indian Tribes, 

P. K- A('HARYA. — The Aspect and Orientation in I1ind\u Architecture . 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. 54. no. 3 (September, 1934). 

Horace I. Poleman. — The Ritualistic Continuity of Kgveda X, 14-lS. 
The writer is of opinion that the Rks in the Rgvedic hymns 
as found in the Samhita suggest particular ritualistic ideas. In this 
paper, he discusses the death-rites of the Rgvedic period inferable 
from the five hymns of the tenth Mancjala, 14-18.. 

Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, 

vol. IX, pt. ii (October, 1934). 

Dasaratha Sarma. — The Kaniboja Inscription of Bhavararrnan and 
Kdliddsa. As some verses of the Earn, ho ja Inscription of about 
600 A.C. closely resemble the style and ideas of Ealidasa’s Rayhu- 
varnia it may be inferred that by that time the poet’s fame had 
travelled to the distant land of Cambodia. Hence the date of the 
poet cannot be assigned to the 6th ceatury A.C. 

1935. 24 
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V. Nahasimiiam. — Studies in the History of Vijayanagar. This in- 
stalment of the paper deals with the Salnva aad Tuluva dynasties. 

M. S. llrAMASWAMi Aiyer. — Hindu Influence in the Philippines. 

Bimala Churn Law. — The Y audheyas in Ancient India, 

0. S. K. Rao Saiiih. — Shah Jehan% Embassy to China, 1655 A.T). An 
acc ount of the Mughal Embassy in China at the ti»me of the first 
Manchu Emperor is given by a l)uti*.h traveller Nieuhoff. He states 
that in 1556 an ambassador from Shah Jehnn arrived in Peking with 
numerous other men and various presents in order to accommodate 
some differences lately arisen between the Chines© and the 
Miighals and ‘‘to procure liberty for their jmiests to preach.^' 

T. (L ARAVAMUTirAN.— 77tf? Authors of the Holy Canon of Tamil 
Saivism. 

M. V. Krishna Rao. — Architect are in the Gahya Period. 

Journal of the Annamalal University, vol. Ill, no. 2 (October, 1934). 

K. Rama Pisharoti. — Kerala Theatre. In this last instalmient of the 
paper, the wnter deals with Sahgkakalli, Krsnuttam, and KutfUf 
the three semi-religious varieties of the Kerala Theatre. 

R. Ramanujac’HAri. — Vedunta on Freedom and Moral Responsihility. 

Continuing the discussion from the previous issue of the journal, the 
writer presents the view’s of R^ianuja on the subject and dis- 
cusses Sudarsanacarya’s opinion on J^aiikura^s interpretation of 
KartradhUmrana. 

A. C. SunRAHMANYAM:. — N^*ture Poetry in Kdlidasa^ Raghuvamsa. 

V. A- Rama.swami Sasthi. — Jaganndtha Pandita, The po.sition of 
Jagannatha Panclita as a literary critic is discussed on the basis of 
his welLknown work Rasagahgddhara. 

B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma. — The Hate of Sri Madhwdcdrya. In view 

of a reference in Naraharitirtha’s inscnption in Kalinga. the year 
1238 A.C. has been taken as the date of Madhva’s birth. 

Ibid., vol. IV, no. 1 (January, 1936L 

S. S. Bharati. — Agathiyan and Tamil lAteratiuTe, 

A. C. SunRAHMANYAM. — Nature Poetry in KSidasa's Raghuvamia, 

V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar.— War in Anment India, 
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K. R. PiSHAHOTi. — Ahhiseka-Nafaka. (An Ungli^h Translation of 

Bha'^a’s drama with Notes). 

V. A. Ramaswami Sastri . — Jafjannatlut PamjiUi. (Continiied). 

Journal of the Greater India Society, vol. H, no. i (January, 1935). 

E. ObKRMiLLER. — A Sanskrit Ms, fnnu Tibet — Kamalaslla' s Uhavana- 
krama. A small Sanskrit. Ms. received froJii Tibet and iiiow deposited 
at lipuiir^mid is a polemical work by Kanialsila against tbe doctrines 
of quielism and inactivity. It is a tondeinnation of the view, 
according to which every kind of religious practice such as charity 
etc. is' to be rejeeded for attainin'g liberation from the ])henameiial 
existence. Even meditative exercises are to be shunned as they come 
witliin tile orbit of activities. The writer shows that the text 
directly refeis to a controversy between two schools of Buddhisiin in 
Tibet. The details of the religious dispute in Tibet between the 
followers of i^antiraksita and those of the Olnne'^e leader Ho-sbang 
in the 7th century are narrated by Bu-ston in his History of 
Buddl.’is?n. ^fJaiitiraksita’.s pupil Kamalasila was invited by the 
king of the land to meet Ho-ishang in an assembly in which the 
Chinese party sniftered a com/plete defeat in tbe dispute. 

R. C. Majumdak . — Decline ami Fiill of thejSailemlra Empire. 

J. Phzyt.u.ski . — The Sailendravamsa. 

DjiVAPKASAi) Ollo.sH, — Miprafion of Indian decorative Motifs, It has 
been shown liere how the Indian device of the Caitya-window arch 
(gavaksa) with its ‘^glorious face*' (Kirttimukha) was adopted in 
the lands outside India where Ludian art and culture exerted an 
influence. 

ViDHrsiiEKiiARA BnATTA( JiARYA. — A Son.^krit Treatise by a Tibetan 
Anthhr. The text which was rendered into incorrect Sanskrit by 
a TibetaU from its Tibetan original is published here. It is 
entitled (hiruynya a'ad deals with the Mahfiyana method of worship. 

HiMANSir Bhusan Sarkar.— An. OhDJavanese Inscription from Pena- 
pihan of the Saha year 1191. A Kawi inscription of the 13th 
century throwing light on the political history of contemporary 
Java has been edited and translated into Enlgjish. 
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Baiiaditr Chand Chhabra. — Identification of Sri Visnuvarman of the 
Perak Seal, As the type of script reipresented on the seal is Pallava- 
Grantha, it bears testimony to the Hindu culture prevailing in the- 
Malaya Peninsula. The seal bears the name of Visnuvarman, who 
is identified in this article with the Sailendra King Visnu of the 
Ligor inscription. 

Journal of Indian History, vol. XIII. pt. 3 (December, 1934). 

Dinks (’ifandra Sircar. — Oate of Pallnva Sivaskcvndavawman. This 
is an attempt to prove that Pallava Sivaskandavarmall^s reign 
commenced about the year 300 A.C. and that Vijaya-Skandavanran 
of the British Museum plates was a diffeieiit king of a later periotl. 

S. K. Govindaswami. — A Note on a Pal a Image of Ganayati at 
Kumbha konarn. An image of Ganapati in a temple of South India 
bears a close affinity to the Ea'^tern Indian Sculpture of the med:a?val 
period a'lad is named Gangaikonda Vinayaka. It is conjectured that 
the image was brought to the South by Rajendra Cola sui named 
Gongaikonda wLvlle returning from his Ganji*etic champaign in the 
11th century A.C. 

V. SiiiNiVASAN. — The Danes in India, 

Sri Ram Sharma. — Bengal under Jahangir. The account is based on 
the Baharistan-i-GhaiJn of Mirza Natlian. 

Nandalal Chatterji. — The Downfall of Mir Qasivi, 

Sitaram Kohil. — llie Army of Maharaja Ran jit Singh, 


Journal of Oriental Researoh, 

vol. VII, part iv (October-December, 1934). 

C- SiVARAMAMURTl. — Antiquity and Evolution of Art in India. In this 
first instalment of the paper, texts giving an idea of the aitistic 
conceptions of the ancient Indians and referring to works 
in wood, clay, and metal, have been collected from Sanskrit 
literature both Vedic and classical. 

K. A. Nilakantha Sastri. — Foreign Trade under the Kakatvyas. 
Inscriptions found in Motupalli, a coast villagb in the Ountur 
distriot, show that the village was an important centre of coasting 
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trade in the Ka;katiya kingdoiiii of the 12tli centuiy A.C. One of 
the inscriptions dated in S. 116G is a charter of protection given by 
king Ganapaii to foreign merchants and is an invitation to them to 
come and trade without any fear of oppression. 

V. Raghavan. — Bahkirupd* s Comment/iry an the Da.sariipa. In the 
IJaJarupavydkhy^ of Bahurupa Misi‘a, there are references to and 
quotations from works not available at present. Bahurupa men- 
tions Bhoja and Saradatanaya, and gives names of nhany dramas 
which are now lost. 

C. R. Sankaran. — Five Stages of Pre-V edic Determinative-compound- 
accentuation as Surmised hy the historical Survivals of their 
Representations in Sanscrit. Continued. 

G. Harihara Sastri. — Some Termti of iKauinlvya Arthasdstra in the 
Light of Commentaries. The meanings of the terms Parihdra, 
Varca, Pancabandhb, and Dasahandha are discussed in this 
instalment of the article. 

C. Kunhan Raja. — Suktailokdh. There is a small collection of nine 
stanzas attributed to Narayana Bhatta, giving the nuimber of 
Vargas in the various Suktas of the Rgveda published here with an 
explanatory chai;t. 

T. R. Chintamani. — Suhhuticandra\s Commentary an the Amaraho.ia. 
A list of the works and authors mentioned, in the contnientarv is 
given in the paper together with short descriptions of the imii>ortaut 
treatises in the list. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Sooelty, January, 1935. 

N- K. Bhattasali. — The New Saktipur Grant of Lalsmarm Sena Devn 
and Geographical Division^^ of Ancient Bengal. A plate recording 
a grant by Laksmana Sena' recently found at Saktipur in the dis- 
trict of Murshidabad, mentions the name of Kankagrama Bhukti 
which aippears to have formed portion of old Bengal. The Bhukti 
consisted of the whole of the Birbhum district and a part of 
Murshidabad lying west of the Bh-aglrathl. The boundaries of this 
Bhuktri as also of the Bhuktis Paundravardhana, Vardhamuna and 
Dandn, into which Bengal is known to have been divided in 
ancient times, are pointed out in the paper. 
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Journal of the United Provinces HIstorloal Society, 

4 vol. VII, part ii (November, 1934). 

Edward Europeans In the (K P> l)S0 to 1800. 

Bimala Chthn Law. — 7'lie Ma'^aras in Ancient India. 

vS. N. Das (IrrTA. — 'Jlie Revolt of I'ilokA'Uand of Burdwan 1700. 
— An Episode in the Relation,^ hetween the East India Rowpanif and 
the lAfcal (diiefUiins' of Benf/al. 

Kamta I^hasad Jain. — 77/r Sipnifr^iancc of the lerm \\ uprantha," 
‘Nirgiimtha’ iiieaiH ‘fion-j)Oissessioii.’ A j)pisnii vi>i(l of all 
possessions is called ‘niforanHia’ <The Jains were known by this 
epithet froiO/ the pi'e-Buddhist ic peiio<!, because, it is surJii ise<l, 
they <lld not possess even a coverin{>- on their pel sons. 

Radha Ktuviui) Mookkimi. — Democratic Rrocedme in Ancient India. 
The methods followed in the actual woikinp’ of a democrat i(; instil ii- 
tion in Ancient India are desc'ribed here mainly frctiii. the IMli texts 
in which references to the meetings of the lyiiddhist Sinnghas and 
their (procedure are found. 

Prayac; Dayal. — Important Sculptures added to the Provincial Musenmy 
Lucknoxc. 

Man in India, vol. XIV, nos. a and i (Jiny-Deceniber, 1935). 

Bhupendra Na'CH Datta. — Anthropological Eofcs on 'i)mc irc.N7 Bctxf/al 

Castes. 

Sasanka iSahkar. — Tlic Mdfer.s (tf the Rajmnhal Hills. 

Sahat Chandra Roy.— C ns/r, Race and Rcliyion in India. 

Nagaripraoarinf Patrika* (Hindi) vol. XV, no. 4. 

rri'AMiiAHDATTA . — The Life of Kahlr 

Bhaoavatsaran Upadhyay. — I he Social Institutions in .[naent India 

Tlie condition of the Indian society a« 
«’an l>e gathered from stuteiiiaiits in the works of Kalid'^sa i'^ 
described here. 

Vasudkv TTpadhy^y. — Gahgd and Yamuna in Indian Sculpture 

^ ^ WT ^ ’igsTT). 
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Philosophical Quarterly, vol. X, no. IV (January, 1935.) 

Eama Kanta Thipathi. — The MCulhyamila Theory of Ihalectic. 

Prasthana (Gujarati) I\lag’.ja, Sainvat 1991 

H. D. Saukalia. — Resemblance hetween Kundarnala and Uftarardnia- 
mrita. The author has compared these two works and has concluded 
that the Kundatnald is earlier thd.i Bhavahliuti. 

M. C. Modi. — Historical references to Rii a. He ha.s given some refer- 
ences (beginning from the 9th century A.D.) to Rasa-dance. 

Ibid., Phalguna, 1991. 

H. D. Saukalia. — Resemhlence between Kundanuilfi and Uttarnrdma- 
carita. 

D. E. Mcnsiii.— A Oranl of I>hrurardjn // of the Rdstrak uta Faintly. 


Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, vol. XXV, nos. 1-3 
(Silver Jubilee Number: July, Oct. 1934, Jan. 1935). 

Silver. Jubilee Celebraflan.H Lectures: 

B. M. Skikantia.— of Kannada Literature. 

S. Keishnaswamy AlVAN(iAB .— throilljh the. .-l.'/f'*- 

A. B. hWK.—rhilounphy and Religion in .Ugxoie. 

M. 11. Krishna.— G'cm., of .My»orc .irrhife.einre. 

Annual Meeting — presidential .Address: 

R. Naha.sIMHA(;iiar.— A’.r/W(ro.‘/V>,i of Indian CvUnre Outside India. It 
gives a brief account of the relatione esiatiug io ancient. Hires 
between In.lia and Buctria, Kabul, Mesopotamia, Chinese Turkestan, 
China, Tibet, Indo-China, Cambodia, Siam, Bnrmia, Kastern 
Archipelago, Borneo, .lava, Bali. Malaya, Taimbok, Persia. Arabia, 
Mexico and Mecca. 

Jean Przylu SKI . — The Name of ^od \isnu and 

Legend. The name of the Vedic god Visnu baa no counter- 
part in other Indo-European Mythologies. In' the Deccan. Visnu 
ia worshipped as V.ithala or Vitthula, while in Maharastra, 
Vithala is called Vithu or Vithova. Vethadipa is a .place-name m 
tt. i.. th. 

It i. 
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non-Aryan Vith, a race living in this Vethadipa in the Deccan 
was the ancestral god of the people. The word Dravid 
has also in it a trace of Vithf which has changed into mil in 
Tamil. The Andhra kings of the south weie called Satakamis, a 
word of Austro- Asiatic origin, meaning “son of the Horse”, and 
the Horse is an incarnation of Visnu. A legend, in the Ghatajataka 
connects Vasudeva and Balaramia with the Andliras stating that 
they were the sons of Andhakavenhu, i.e. Visnu, the Andhra. The 
story of the sons of Andhakavenhu, who fauglit among themselves on 
the sea-shore is analogous to the stoiy of the fratricidal fight of the 
kiiK^nien of Krsna narrated in the Makahhcinita. 

V. Kaghavan. — Sanskrit and Frakiit Poetesses. Some verses of the 
poetesses of olden times who w'rote in Sanskrit or Prakrit are quot- 
ed here mostly from anthologies. An English rendering of the 
verses together with information regarding the poetesses has been 
appended. 

S. V. ViswAXATiiA. — 7%e Visnukui}4^^^' history of the Visiiu- 

kunrjins, an ancient ruling dynasty of the Deccan, is discmssed here 
with reference to, their architecture and other monuments, extent 
of their territories and their genealogy. 

Ramchandra Chettiar. — Jainism in Konou Nadu. 

L. A. Krishna Iyer — Taboo anwny the Primitive Tribas of 
Travancore. 

Sahltaya-parlsat-p^trika, (Bengali) vol. XLT, no. 1. 

BiBHUTIltHUSHAN Datta. — Decimal Notation in the Mahdbhurata 
( )• writer seeks to traxie tlie j)reyalence of 

the fliysteiii 4 of decimal notation during the time of the Mahiibhdrata 
(Gth century B.C.) and eve».i earlier. 

Ibid., vol. XLI, no. 2. 

JoGENDRA Chandra Ghosh. — The original Home of the Rodin and the 
Varendra Brdhmanas ( 'Q )• 

Against the traditional view that the ancestors of the Bengali 
Brahmana came from Kaiiauj, the writer contends that Eolilnoa, 
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the original home of these Bruhmanas was in the district of Bogra 
in Bengal. 

Muhammad Enamul Haq-. — The Poet Sayed Sultan 
This is an account of the literary works of the poet. 

Nagendha Nath Vasu. — 'The Sena. Capital in North Radha 
Erom the statements in the family chronicles 
it is inferred that Kaukagra]nia, the modern Kagram in the district 
of Murshidabad was once the capital of tlie Sena kings of Bengal. 

Prauodh ClIA^^DRA Sen Gupta. — The Aye of KfdidA^a ( 

The ijiiterpretatioiis suggested for the astrononnical 
staicinents in Kalidasa^s works place him in the Cth century A.C. 


MABCn^ 1935. 
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The Harmika and the Origin of Buddhist Stupas 

The hanni/xd i« a Kiuare blodk of masonry placed on the top of the 
stupa cuiiola, and is soinetiiU;es decorated in the manner of a. i)avi- 
lion. Fkrciusson took it for an imitation of a relic-casket. E. Senaht 
criticized this su//gestion, saying, : ‘‘By all that we know of buddhii*. 
relic cas^kets, nothing is more unlike one of them than this small i»avi- 
lion behind its railing.” But E. Senart’s own interpretation does not 
seem inoie satisfactory. According to him, the stupa is a stone repro- 
ductiou of the round Jiut of the early fire-worshippei’s, and the harmika 
imitates the altar of the fire. Unfortunately, supposing the dolne of the 
stupa derived from the round hut, one. fails to see why the altar should 
have been placed on the roof instead of beneath it. 

M. G. CoMRAZ til inks that the harm ika is a reproduction of the pavili- 
on erected' in front of the Bbdhi tree or around it. The tree beneatli which 
iSakyamuni became Buddlia was an object of particulaii reverence. In 
the early days it must have been suiTounded by pales, and a pavilion 
crowned by the parasol of sovereignty had probably been built around, 
or in front of it.* M. Comhaz thinks that an assimilation took place 
between the yupa of the stupa and the Bodhi tree and that, when the 
yUpa bearing the parasol was identified with the sacred tree, the shrine 
which' surrounded, or wa.s placedi before it, became tlie harfmka.^ 


1 For a representation of this pavilion, see A. K. Coomaraswamy, Early 
Indian Architecture, Bodhi-g^aras,, Eastern Art^, ii, p, 225, Philadelphia, 1930. 

2 Vevoluiion du stupa en Asie, in Melanges chinois et bouddhiques, II, pp. 



i^OO The Uarmikd and the Origin of Buddhist Stupas 

Two series of facts go against this explanation. For, one thing, 
we notice very often on the stupas or sculpt'ires on the relievos of 
Barhut, Sanclir and Aniaiuvati, a Juirmikd to])pecl with one or several 
parasols, but the top of a yilpa is not to be seen above it, and ibis 
goes against the supposition that the yfipa preceded and inspired 
the erection of the pavilion. Then, in Buddhist texts, we see 
that the sacred trees were originally enclosed in a fence {vara), i.u order 
to retain the water of the ritual sprinklings,^ Later on, us well shown 
by A. K. Coq^ARAwSWAMY,^ this fence was completed by the construction 
of a frame to allow the watering of the tree from its top, and this took 
the shape of a pavilion, but its use was well known and the i)ole of a 
stupa could not be mistaken for a tree which had to be watered. 

In an important work on the Barabudur, M. Mus offers a new ex- 
planation. la the stupa he sees a closed microcosm containing, beneath 
a roof which Is the vault of heaven, a miniature of the cosmic 
mountain — this mountain being shown under the «!ha])o of a piasada^ 
that is to say, of u pyra'mid of terraces, — and the whole constructiou 
being lost in the mass of the stiipa. According to this tlieory, 
the harniikd would be the top of the Mount Meru piercing through the 
celestial vault, and towering above it.® 

■‘Our hypothesis, says< M. Mi's, “would admit of great reinforce- 
ment if it could be jiioved that the scpiare top of the stupa was meant by 
the Indians theinselvos to picture tlio top of a prasadn.^^ And tliis is 
precisely what the term Uarmikd seems to confirm. We can hardly (ques- 
tion tJiat the word is heix the technical term which desciibes the “look- 
out” wdiicli crowns a pile of terraces. Buddhagliosa himself could vouch 
for it if needed. Here are the terms in which his own commentaiy on 
the Cvllamigga, VI, 1, 2, describes a prasada i)rovided with this con- 
venience; “The word hammiya mea-u^ a many-storied succession of 

196-199. M. Combaz considerH another hypothesis without, however, insisting 
on it. Speaking of the harmikd, he says: ‘‘Is it, in India, a vestige of the 
‘sholtc/,’ mentioned in tho Brahmanic rituals as the protection given to the urn 
containing the ashes of tho dead before they are buried for good?” 

3 J. Przyluski, Tai L6(jende de VEmpereur Ahka, pp. ‘267, 433. 

4 Early Indian Architecture, p. 225 and foil. 

5 P. Mus, Le Barabudur, BEFEO, XXXll, 1932., 1, p. 381 and foil. 
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terraces; the highest of which is topped by a pavilion.® It is inter- 
esting to note that the pavilion on the top of the Meru forms so essen- 
tial a part of it that, in the composition of son),e paintings of Touen- 
houaiig, it has probably been considered quite to indicate figuratively 
the Mount itself, — which characteristics it bears in suggesting 
the happy life led by the godsi on its lofty summit. The descriidion of 
this palace is a very (’om mon-place feature of the Buddhist texts, because 
it sums up essentially the domain of the gods. Tlje term, hormika^ con- 
nected with the arcliitectural notiota of the prdmda^ would lead us baOk 
perfectly, througli this connection, to the second explanation of the toip 
of the stupa given above; devata kotuira, in Sinhalese “citatlel of the 
gods, ’ ’ 

“Considiering everything, if in Central Asia tlie painter of the 
V imaln kh'f i n i rdcJasfd ra believed that he indicated the cosmic pyramid 
very clearly whoa h-e drew the little j)aviIion wiiich crowns it, bow can 
we he^p (concluding tliat a similar {^peculation may quite possibly have 
iiai)pened, imtinfl'i mntandifi, where the hurmikd of the oldest Indian 
stupas is concerned?”^ 

It is i)erniitte(l to suppose that, after the beginning of the Christian 
era, when the ideas i*elating to tlie stui)a had already undergone some 
changes, the luirmthd was conceived as a ‘‘look-out^’ imitating the 
pavilion of the gods on tlie top of the Meru. But we cannot very well 
admit with Mr. M( s that this conception wasi an origiaal one, and that 
“the cosmic mountain may be found in the earliest stiipas, concealed 
under tlie envelope.’*'* AVJieii thinking of oh! stupas, w’o see of course 
the big monuments of Barhut and Sanchi. But we must not forget that 
many stupas were very much smaller than these. Here is an extract 
from a Pdnvirraiia-fiutraf translated into Chinese: 

“All the Bliiksus inquired of Ananda : “What is the rule of the 
funeral?” He answered: ”We must go out of the town, towards the 
east a distance of .‘10 li of the town, there is a village. This village 
is called Wei-Tcheu. At the (Tossing of four ways a pole shall be set 
up aiul a funeral monument sball be erected. The flat-stones to cover it 


6 Cf. SBE., vol. XIII, ’p. 173, n. 1. 

7 P. Mus, ihid., p. 882-383. 


8 Ihid. p. 382. 
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shall be made of jade. These stones must be 3 ft. square. The stiipa 
shall be 15 ft. square. The urn of gold coniaining the iaHra shall be 
placed exactly in the centre of it. A stupa shall be erected and a 
most shall rise out of it, at the top of which flags and siKk stuffs shall be 
hung. Incense shall be burnt andi lamps shall be lit; it f«hall be 
(leaned, dusted and strewn with flowers, and the 12 categories (of 
worsliippers) shall rejoice from morning till night and shall honour it'" 
{Tripit., ed. Tok, XII, 10, p. 21, col. 7). 

The stupa described above is of a late model, as we see it topped by 
a pole and covered with hard stone. However, its dimensions are 
moderate. Of course the value of the Chinese foot has varied with the 
different dynastie'^, also from, a state to another. But if we adopt as a 
basis it.s actual average length : Dm*. 35, we find 5m. 25 to be the length 
and width of the monument. 

If a stupa of the Buddha, built at a comparatively late period, had 
a diameter of only 5m., the stupas of the disciples must have been smaller 
still, and it seems incredible to think that each one of these monuments 
could have been supposed to enclose the highest mountain of the 
universe — that which upholds the roof of heaven. 

We believe that another explanation mu^t be sought for for the 
presence of the harmiha. 

According to the old Brahmanic rituals, the shape and proporticiis 
oi the ima&dna varied with the different schools. It could be either 
circular or square. With the Madyaudhina and the Baudhayana it 
could not exceed the length of a man. As to the height, it was propor- 
tioned to the height of the deceased. With the.Madyandhina, the 
imoAana of a Ksatriya was as high' as a man standing ; for a Brahman it 
went up only to the mouth, for a Sudra it stopped at the knees.* 

As very well pointed out by Caland, the tomb was very small ; it 
was feared, if the dead m.an were given too much space, he would 
try to carry away a companion with him.*® The first Buddhists pro- 

9 J. Przylueki, Lt FarinirvdfM et Us Funirailles du Buddha, p. 209. 

10 The legend of the Rahula stiipa, in the Kapi^, as recorded by Hiuan-Tsano, 
sounds like an echo of similar beliefs : a minister, having built a stUpa carries the 
relics to it himself and remains walled up in the stiipa, which closes ifp magi- 
cally behind him. See Beal, Si-yu-kt, I, p. 61 and P. Mas, ibid., p. 390, n. 1, 
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bably fallowed thi.s rule, with the reserve that the tomb of a Buddha was 
larger than that of a disciple. 

On the supposed site of Kapilavastii, a number of Buddhist tombs 
were found, fdusteritig around a larger inoiuiment: jnisms of brick, with 
no domes and with a square foundation. When annouiHung their dis- 
covery, Bahtii observed their lesemblance with the Biriliinaiiic funeral 
monum^ents.” We believe the hai-mika to have been originally the dead 
maiBs dwelling, and the cube of masonry wdiich crowns the bigger 
stupas is an imitation of tho brick prisms with a square basement 
discovered at Kapilavastu. 

With the development of the Buddlia-Cakravartiii’s legend appear- 
ed the notion that bis tomb should have the dimensions of a palace, that 
is to say, of a pyramid of terraces: a pnisdda. This plan included as a 
matton of course a massive basement, crowned by a pavilion : the cupola 
of the stupa stands for the basement ; the harmikd is the pavilion, it is the 
deceased’s dwelling, as its name seems to imply, and it perpetuates the 
Brail manic imnUuia. 

We do not question that the foundation may have been gradually 
replaced by the image of the cosmic mountain, wdiere the king of the 
gods resides. But< those ideas have not been more than accessory, in «ill 
probability, to the development of the stupa. 

The stupa was, originally, the tomb of a Tathagata, of a Pratyeka- 
budaha, of a listener of the Buddha, or of a Cakravartin.*^ Where a 
Tathagata or a Cakravartin, both equal in dignity, were concerned, one 
may have thought of Mount Meru. But for the tomb of a disciple there 
could be no question of a prdrdda^ not to speak of a miniature of Mount 
Meru. 

It can be objected that if the harmikd was the house of tlie deceased, 
a cafiket containing his remains should, logically, have been placed in 
it. But, against logic rose the wish to hide tho relics from the greed 
of thieves, and the builders were obliged to bury them deep. 

11 (Ewvres de A. Barth, 11, p. 311, n. 2 and see Lr Varinirvanu et les 
Fun^railles, p. 210. 

12 Mahaparinihbdna, V, 12; Virghaganm in Cliinose, Tripit. ed. Tuk., XII, 9, 
p. 17a col. 15. 
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III the study of this arduous problem we do not see the poiat of using 
a figure that M. Fouciier and, recently, M. Mus have examined at 
length. It is an image engraved on some coins in the North-West. 

‘‘The stupa,’* says M. Mus, “is clearly drawn in section. Inside the 
cupola, a central pillar indicated by a straight line rises up from the 
bottom and is crowned by what M. Foucher declares to he a parasol: 
his supposition i? grounded on similarities which lend some veracity to 
it. This image, he addfi, has probably lost its signification as time went, 
and the error may have led to think that it showed a bow and anuw. 

“Error, or deliberate interpretation? The question de^ierves to be 
studied again. It is difficult to admit that the Buddliists could have 
so deeply misread the holiest symbol in their religious art, especially 
when the bow and arrow are given a place of such minor importance in 
the catalogue of their sacred images. If they have cho-^en at all 111 is far- 
fet(;h‘ed interpretation, it can be owing to an allegorical sense, only. 
The co-^mic axle is often identified in the Indian belief with the ray of 
■sunlight piercing the spares when the sun reaches it« zenith. Though 
we cannot insist on this point, w’hich is worthy of a special study, we m»ny 
remind the reader that the celestial arrow is another illustration of the 
same cosmological conception. 

“If the stupa is entirely built around tbe cosmic axle, does it not 
present an unexpected! similarity with a bow and its arrow? 

“And this is our explanation of this symbolical figure. 

We are not convinced that this sj-'mliol has anything in common 
with the stupa. The Annamiics, before the feast of the New-Year, 
draw with lime on the earth tlie pictuie of a how and arrow, in order to 
frigliten away the evil spirits. The im^age printed on the North-Western 
coins may possess the same prophylactic value. The re^'emhlance with 
a stupa is doubtful and far-fetched. We consider it wiser not to bring 
in this draw’ing in a discussion on the origin of Ihe stupas. 

From a passage in the ^atapoiha Brdiniiana we learn that in ancient 
times square tombs were made by the people who were ‘godly’ , that !.•« 
probably by the Aryans, whilst the round tombs were made by ‘asunic’ 
people, that is probably by the Non-Aryans. 


13 P. Mas, Le Barahudur, p. 386. 
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“Now the Gods and the Asuras, both of them sprung fixjliu Praja- 
pati, were contending in the (four) regions (quarters). The Gods drove 
out the Asuras, their rivals and enemies, from the regions, and bevig 
regioiuless, they were overcome. Wherefore the people who are godly 
make their burial-places four-cornered; whilst those who are of the 
Asura nature, the Easterners and others, (make them) round (yd dsuryah 
praoyas tvad ye tvat parimandaldni)^ for they (the gods) drove them 
out from the regions. 

Mr. A. C. Baiierji, who has recently quoted this passiaige, adds: 
“It is quite possible that the lound form of Asura burial mound ulti- 
mately gave birth to round stupas found all over India, because 
Buddhism, after all, is a religion of Eastein India.”*® 

Besides', attempts liave been made to trace the origin of the South- 
ludian tesinples to a primitive architectuie that existed in the South 
prior to the advent of Brahmanism, Buddhidin or Jainism.** As observ- 
ed recently ])y M. V. Krisliua Kao,*^ “the practice of construciting 
niegulithic tombs and sepulchral memorials that was prevalent among 
certain tribes and castes of South India ‘in the early cauturies of the 
Christian era, and the testimony of epigra])hical evidences showing the 
erection of Siva temples as mouiorials on tombs of important jjersonages 
seem strongly to justify the latter point of view. The crude megalithic 
structures, dolmens, cromlechs and heio-shrines essentially tumular and 
extemal, spread all over Mysore and the South, mighh have been the 
nucleus on the basis of which the early Buddhist architecture of the 
South developed.” 

But not in South-Iiidia only, the early Buddhist architecture 
was preceded by megalithic tumuli. “Pre-biiddhic sepulchral mounds, 
some of which nearly 40 ft. high, and whose antiquity may be traced 
back five or six coaturies Bf C., exist near the villages of Lauriya and 
Pakhri ; they are made of several layers of earth piled around a thick 


14 SBE, vol. xliv, pp. 423-24. 

13 JBOBS., vol. XX, part II, 1934, p. 182. 

16 Annual Report of the Archceol. Depart.^ Southern Circle, 1914, p. 34. 

17 Quarterly Journ, of the Mythic Society, July-October 1934, Jan. 1935, p. 
163. 
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wooden pillar which bores through them all and the fragments of which 
have been found inside the tumulus; human renmins^ calcinated, have 
been discovered, in it, and a small leaf of gold bearing the print of a 
naked goddess/*^* 

So every element of the stupa exif^ied already in rre-Buddhist 
India. The harviiM perpetuates the Brahmanic square tomb ; as to the 
cupola and the railing of the stupa, they have many points in comimon 
with the sepulchral mounds and the cromlechs of the megalithic period. 
However, it does not seem likely that the early Buddhists should have 
eiecied stupas to honour the relics of the Buddha and of the saints. 

In the society where primitive Buddhism developed, nothing pre- 
pared the minds for the celebration of a cult of the relics. The corpse 
was a thing unclean, daiugerous, which must be ,kept away from human 
habitation. Some renijains of this custom appear in the more ancient 
ceremoniai of the Buddha funeral.*® It was indeed long before the 
time when the people regarded posset^ siou of his relics as leading to 
prosperity. 

Many changes in the ideas ni.u8t be supjiosed to have taken place 
in the interval : first, the a^shes of Buddha lost their ill-omened character 
and became the objects of a recoignized cult. It was admitted that one 
could acquire ttnerit by paying reverence to the ashes of the Bhagavat, 
and they were loofked upon aa a source of blessings for the community 
which possessed them. 

I have pointed out elsewhere*® that in the times; of Hiuan-tsang, 
theie were three kinds of funerals: the corpse was either burnt, throw'u 
into a river, or carried a.way into the jungle. It is jjrobahle that after 
the Buddha died, his coipse was in^mersed in the Gauges, or buried 
alongside l<he river. This may be the reason why, according to an 
ancient tradition, liis corpse wa.s first of all placed in a tiough of oil 
(teladoni)^ to the purpose of preserving it from corruption until it 
could* reach the river. 


18 Annufil Hep. of the Arch. Hurv. of India, lJXXJ-1907, pi. XXXIX, XL. 
in Lc l*arinivvdna et lea P^u/tcrnllrs, pp. 179., 104, 213. 

20 Le partage dcs reliques du Buddha, in Shogo Kenkyu, I. 
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Some worshippers asserted that the corpse of the Buddha had been 
carried by the flood as far as the ocean*^ and, noitwithstandiln^ the tradi- 
tions which record the division of the relics, the people remained con- 
vinced that the remains of the Buddha had been first trusted to the 
guard of the ndga,^^ 

The Brahmanic customi ordered that the corpse of a holy hermit be 
buried o>a the banks of a river flowing out to the sea. It Was not burnt, 
but was buried in the sand with the staif of the deceased and his water- 

23 ^practice was probably followed for the fujiierai of the early 

Buddhist ascetics, but for the newly converted laics tombs of masonry 
w'ere built, square or round according to the custom of the countries, 
and similar by their shape and dimension to the tombs of the Sakya 
discovered at Kapilavastu. 

We are now faced with the following problem: when, and under 
the exertion of what influences^ were the earlier, stupas erected*, that is 
to say, constructions devoted to the cult of the relics were made. jWhen 
the big stupas like those of Barhut and Sahchi were built, the Buddha 
was not a human holy man any more, he was a Cakravartin king; he had 
become both a rajddhirdja and a devdtideva. The transformation of the. 
tomb into a stupa derives necessarily from these changes in the ideas. 
In other words, we are to find out at what time and in what cou4try the 
notion of a kingly and godly big funeral shrine, combining the square 
Brahmanic tomb with the heavy megalithic tumulus, had taken birth. 

Plutarch records that after king Menander’s death his ashes were 
divided between the cities, and that over each one of the shares memo* 
rials (miiemeia) had been constructed. Before Menander, Alexander 
had been deified. And the lado-Greok kings, having inherited part 
of his glory and of his empire, were probably given the rank of deities 
as well. The indication given by Plutarch’s testimjony must by no 
means be neglected. We will show that in the times of the Indo-Greek 
kings, the ancient sepulchral mound and the Brahmanic tomb may have 
Welded together under the combined influences of Scythian, Parthian and 

21 Mahdvamsaf chap. 31, v. 17 and foU. 

32 te partags dts reUgues, p. 39 and foU. 

23 Calsnd, Bestatiungsgehrduehef p. 94. flee. also 9*lnoi, 1897, p fid. 

t.H.Q., nrm, 1935. 2 
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Greek elements. In tkigi mixed society tlie Scythians were constructors 
of sepulchral mounds, the Greeks contributed a new technic, aiiid the 
Parthians perpetuated the cult of the king of kingcs. This is where the 
notion of the huge stupa, essentially a regal mausoleums and religious 
building, must have been born. 

From' the north of the Bladk Sea to the Caspian stretches a country 
of steppes, which extends into Asia aa far as the Altai*. On these iiiip 
mense spaces several pastoral races have lived who have played a proini- 
nent part in the history of Asia in general, and more particularly, of 
India: Turks, Mongols, Scythians, Aryans, Ougriaiis, etc.... The best 
known at the prehistorical period are the Scythians. Ijet us examine 
briefly the tombs which have been discovered in the northern part ot 
Caucasus and of the Black Sea. 

The mounds found in the Kuban (North-East of the Caucasus^;, 
belong to two different types: common or princely; the social rank of 
the deiad ruled the dimension of his tomb. 

In the big kurgan of Maikop, the tomb was divided into three 
rooms and it is supposed to have sheltered a high personage and his 
wives. North of Pont, the tombs are always covered by a tumulus 
and these kurgans have a circular basis. Their size is not always the 
same: generally they do not exceed 3m. in ^leight, and 30 to 50m. in 
diaimeter.. Some of the mounds, however, arc 15ni. high wiih a diameter 
of 80m, Sometimes tlie kurgaii covers several tombs instead of oiie.^^ 

It appears then that the kurgaiis are just as diverse in kind as the 
Buddhist stupas. The latten are either individual or collective tombs, 
the tombs of kings, of Buddhas, or. of disciples. When the Buddhist 
stupa is compared to the zikhirat or to Mouut Meru, the more developed 
type only thought of But the actual one is infinitely more complex. 

Besides, the big stupas do not appear before the second century 
B;C. Their construction in India seems to have coincided with the 
invasions. This fact raises the question whether some pastoral tribes — 
constructoi^ of kurgans — ^may not have played a part in the creation of 


24 Menghin, \V eltijcschichte dcr Steinzeit, \Vicn, 1031, p. 466. 
26 Ibid., p. 460. 
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the Buddhist etupa. We hear it often said that the latter has a hemi- 
spherical roof. But the dome of the big Sahchi atupa is not in reality 
an exact hemisphere : its diameter at the base is decidedly more than 
double its height^ as observed- on the pastoral kurgans. 

True enough, the first Scythian invasions aeem posteriori to the first 
big stupas. And although it is impossible to give with any certitude 
a date to the Barhut stupa, it was probably built prior to the establish- 
ment of the Saka dynasties in India. But we must not forget that there 
was the influence of the barbax’ians on Buddhist art. before the Indian 
soil was actually conquered by them. 

The contact between India, the West and the North was first achiev- 
ed in the Greek kingdoms. Greek kings like Menander have rendered 
a great help to the creation of a mixed society, composed of Greek 
elements, Scythians, Hindus etc., where Buddhismj found a ready sodl 
for its development. Oreco-Buddhist sculpture was bom through this 
(intermixture of racoj, and at the sani,e time the iype of the big stupa 
was being elaborated. A certain amount of truth lies probably at the 
bottom of the tradition which relates the erection of memorials on the 
ashes of Menander. The ‘^culpturea on the railing of the Barhut stupa 
bear Kharosthi characters, which ijroves the collaboration of artists 
frcyni tile North-West.*® 

“The Besnagar pillar,” says J. Pii. Vogel, “was set up by one 
lleliodoros who calls hi'mself a Greek ambassador from king Antialkidas 
to king Bhagabhadra. It clearly shows in what manner, about the 
middle of the second century B.C., Greek influence could penetrate from 
Graeco-Bactrian kingdom to the Hindu states of Central India. But 
when we speak of Greelk influence we must by no means imagine a (purely 
Hellenic factor, far from it. The Graeco-Bactrian kingdom! was an 
aggregate where the Sakia and the Parthians were numerically more 
portant than the actual Hellenes. Patahjali, whoim we place about the 
middle of tlie 2nd century*^*, looks upon the Saka-Yavana as non-impure 


26 L De La Vallee Poussin, Vlndt au temps drs ^fauryas, p. 162. 

27 ArcM Snrv.^ 190^1909, p. 33 and see La Vallee Poussin, ibid., p. 244. 

28 On tlio much contested point of the date of '*^atanjali, see La ValUe 
Poussin, ibid., pp. 199-202. 
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Sudras. It appears that as far back SsS Menander’s time the Scythians, 
associated with the Greeks, already enjoyed a certain ascendency upon 
the Brahmane. 

ESsum6: the big stupas built prior to the advent of the 
Christian era, appear, to us as hybrid monuments, revealing different 
influences. 

(1) The toftnb of the early converted laics was probably similar to 
the pre-Buddhist tombs; its dimensions were fiftnall because the deceased 
was an object of dread and it was feared' that he would try to drag 
down a companion with him ; its base was round or square; it was the 
room of the dead man. In the later stupas, the harmiha — that is 
to say the dead man’s dwelling’, — perpetuates the Brahmanic tomb. 

(2) At the titme when the northern influence began to exert itself, 
the stupa developed into its real form(. It took the shape of a mound, 
the dimension of which was proportioned to the so<*ial importance of the 
dead man. But the former room of the dead man does not disappear: 
it is placed on the top of the mound like a ‘lodk out’ on the top 
of a hill, whereas his ashes are hidden away under tlie dome as was Die 
custom in the ancient tumuli. 


J. PnZYT.USKl 



The Date of the first Maurya Emperor 

The accession of the Maurya has been justly regarded as a 

land-mark in Indian history. The reasons are not far to seek. This 
event ap-proximately marks the culmination of that career of conquest 
and absorption into which Magadha had entered two centuiies ago under 
the able guidance of a scion of the Haryanka dynasty. By Ihis time the 
foreign intruders had been obliged to retire from the theatre of Indian 
politics leaving tbe disintegrated siub-continent to be knit into unity 
under one paramount ruler. For the first tim.e in history Uttarapatha 
and Daksinapatha, Madhyade^a and Pratyanta, Pracya and Aparanta 
came into a close touch with each other united in ideal and' sentiment, 
in hope and action. 

But to antiquarians the date of the first Maurya emperor is imponant 
for two different reasons. It is at this date that the curtain of obscurity 
is lifted for the fii»st time from the scenes in ancient Indian life. 
Secondly, this is the first certain date for pre-Gupta Indian history. 
This date has been fixed at about 324-23 B.C. The latest 
researches seem also to confirm’ this. A variation in it is now impracti- 
cable without affectinig the wdiole scheme of the pre- Gupta chronology. 
But as it has been remarked,, “fixity with regard to dates is a thing un- 
known in Indian history’^, it is no wonder that the date of, 
the first Maurya emperor also will be made* a subject of vigorous con- 
troversy even as late as now. In fact, an ingenious venture was made 
by Mr. Bbattasalii in the JRAS,^ to throw doiibis on the 
correctness of the accepted date and even to push it forward to 313 B.C. 
Suohi an assertion, bold as it i.i, should not long ramaki unchallenged. 

The only authority which seems to support this new theory is a 
paaaage in the Prajkrt work, Theravcdi, ascribed to Merutuhga 
Acairya who probably belongs to the 13th century. The passaJge gives 
ua an intere^iting list of dynasties aHegeit to have intervened between the 


1 JRAS., 1932, pp. 273-288. 
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accession of Vitomadiitya of the , tradition, and the death of 
Mahuvira. According^ to it FiUaka reigned for 60 years. He was fol- 
lowed by the Nandas whose reign lasted 155 years. Then followed the 
108 yeai’8 of Maurya rulfe, the 30 years’ reign of Pusyamitra, the GO 
years’ joint-reign of Balamitra and Bhanumitra, tke 40 years’ reign of 
Nahavahana, the 13 years’ reign of Gardabliilla and 4 years' usurpation 
by Saka in close succession. Last comes the accession of Vikramaditya. 
The number of years intervening between this last event and the advent 
of the Maurya dynasty is thus (4+13 + 40 + 60 + 30 + 108=) 255. Then 
taking the date of Vikramiaditya to be 58 B.C. and adding to it 255 
years, we get 313 B.C. as the date of the first Maurya’s accession. But 
the unsoundnees of this claim will be at once clear from the impracti- 
cability of associating Vikramaditya of the lefgends with the era 
which began from 58 B.C. No literary work which toiay be dated earlier 
than the 7th century A.C. knows anything of either the era or the ex- 
ploits of a hero of such denomination. Subandhu, who is perha>ps the 
earliest San>^krit writer lo have referred to the mythical king, flourish- 
ed in the 7th century A.C,^ The works, from which we learn the details 
about the Vikramaditya legend,’ undoubtedly belong to much later dates. 
In the Gupta age the so-called Vikrama era wdienever referred to in any 
connexion has been invariably descr’hed as ‘Sri Malayaganamnata 
Krta-ftamjnita’, i.e. the era known as the Krta traditionally handed 
down by the Malava-gana. There is nothing on record before the 9th 
century A.C. to establish Vikramaditya’s connexion with the Krt<i era. 
It goes without saying that tiio infoiiiiation supplied by works which can- 
not be dated earlier than the 1 1th centuri^ A.C. for an event which oc- 
curred 1200 yedrs ago cannot be trusted when there is clear evidence 
ngaiifst it in earlier recorded inscriptions. When it, has thus been 
astabiislied that there was no Vikramaditya in the 1st century B.C., 
there can no longer be the ^lightest justification for relying oh the 


2 Sa rasavattfi vihat& na vakft vilasanti carati na kankah saraslva klrti^esaip 
aatavati bhuvi Yikramftditye (Siibandhu, VasavadaitO). 

3 E.g. Kdlakdcaryakathamapamf Provandhacintamaniy Alberuni’& India, 

•to. 
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dynastic list above referred to in order to ascertain the date of 
Caiidragupta/ 

That the passage in question is absolutely untrustworthy will 
appear from, a few other considerations. The crowding of all the names 
of rulers and dynasties in one continuous list • is n^isleading. 
Some in the list are clearly local kings of Avanti having no connexion 
whatsoever with Magadha, while others are undoubtedly Magadhan 
potentates. Palaka certainly, and Balainitra and Bhanumitra pro- 
bably, belong to the former groui>. The notion, moreover, which the list 
apparently suggests that the reign of one ruler ended exactly when that 
of another began is far from accurate. For, it is certain that it was 
neither Balamitra nor Bhanumitra but Agnimitra who s-ucceeded 
Pusyamitra even in Avanti. Nor can it be urged that the succession of 
the Nandas to Palaka implies a Nanda conquest of the latter^s dominions. 
For if we are to believe the Puranaj^i (which are certainly earlier works), 
it was Sisunaga and not a Nanda who earned the distinction of having 
humbled the pride of the Pradyota dynasty. Moreover, Avanti did 
not lose her indei.)endence with the death of Palaka. The comjbined evi- 
dence of Kathdrsarit-sdgara^ BrliaUhath^d-sloha^sajnyraliaj Mrccha- 
katiha and’ the Puranas suggests he existence of at lea.it two 
kings (Aryaka and Varti-vardhana or Avanti-vardhanu) who ruled in 
succession" after Palaka’s death. Kor doe^s history know anything about 
a Saka king ruling in Ujjain about G2 (=58+4) B.C., as the Thevdvali 
would have us believe.* No credence can moreover be given to the 

4 For u full discussion of the Vikraiiiiiditya probl?m sec (’ulvutfa lieview, 
Pec. 1922, pp. 493-94 and JltAS., 1913, pp. 637 and 994 tf. 

5 There arc good grounds for accepting the opinion that Simuka, the first 
Sutavahana, gave the death-blow to the Kaiivayana power. If this moans anything, 
he undoubtedly deprived the Kaiivayanas of a considerable portion of the territory. 
It is certain that he did not conquer tho Magadha region. None of the Satavahanas 
boast of overlordship over Uttarapatha. They invariably call them Vaksinapathtir- 
pati. Tho Purva-Malava or the Vidisa region came definitely under the fiiita- 
vahanas after the accession of Satakarni I. It stands to reason, therefore, that 
the Avanti region is the territory where tho Kanvayanas were supplanted by 
fiimuka. As dimuka’s conquest over tho dynasty cannot be dated much later than 
73 B.O.„ there hardly remains any possibility for a fiaka king reigning in that 
region about that datci* 
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number of years i)ut against the dynasties to denote duration' of each. 
If, for exaiuj[de, we accept^ 155 years to be the actuol length of the 
Nanda period, w^e can no Ibnger regard the established synchronism of 
Bilmbisara with Buddha as correct, wliichever of the dates 483 or 478 
B.C. be assigned to the Nirvana. The gap betw'een Bilubisara’s death 
and the 1st Nanda’s accession is, according to the Mahdvanisay covered 
by 8 reigns lasting 148 years and according to the Puraiias by 5 reigns 
lasting 1()7 years. Now, taking 313 B.C. as the date of Caiidragupta’s 
acicession and thereby making the Nandas to begin their reign about 
4(i8 B.C. (i.e. 313 + 155), and subtracting this nuinber fiom 48G B.C. 
(the date of Buddha's death), w^e get only 18 years to cover the above 
reignai which included the long reigns of Ajata^atru, Si4unaga and 
Udayin. The acceptance of 323 B.C. as the date of Candraguipta or 
478 B.C. as the date of Niiwana does not in any way improve the situa- 
tion which the Jain list c(nnpels us to do. 

The conclusion that at once suggests itself from the above consi- 
derations is that the Jain list in question is only a meaningless 
medley of names of rulers and dynasties belonging neither to one place 
nor to one time. 

Another argument for accepting the date 313 B.C. rests on the 
assumption that Buddha's - Nirvana occurred in 477 B.C. 
Taking 214 yeaiis to cover the gap between Asoka’s accessioir and 
Buddha's Nirvana in accordance with the tradition preserved in the 
Mahdvumsaf Asoka's accession has been shown to have talken jdace eboul 
(477/8 — ^214 or) 203/4 B.C. Then adding the total of both Candragupta’s 
and Bimbisara's re'gnal years to 263 B.C., the date of Caudragupta 
has been made to fall about 313 (i.e- 204 + 24+25) B.C. The obvious 
fallacy in this reejkoning consists in usinlg two systems of chrono- 
logy simultaneously. According to the Puranas, Binclusai'a reigned 
for 26 years and according to the Mahtivamm for 28 year^. The 
Puranas never mention that A^oka^s accession took place 214 years after 
the Nirvana. Once we have questioned the validity of the Mahavainia 
tradition, we can no longer Be jus^ifiej in using it until it is confirmed 
by other independent evidences. So, if we reject 28 years as the period 
of Bind'uaara's reign, we shall also be justified in rejecting 214 as th^^ 
number of years intervening between A^oka and Buddha. The asaump- 
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tion of 214 to be the actual total of the intervening yeaiv% in fact, rests 
on the Mahdvamsa chronology, as will appear from the following com- 
parative tables : — 


Furanic list Mahavam^a list 


BindiiHara 

25 years 

Bindusara 

28 

years 

Candragupta 

24 „ 

Candragupta 

24 

1) 

Nandas 

100 „ 

Nandas 

22 


Mahanandin 

43 „ 

Kala^oka’s son 

22 

>• 

Nandi varddhana ... 

40 „ 

Kala^oka 

28 

tf 

Udayin 

33 „ 

Bi^unilga 

Aiiuruddha and Munda 

^1 

8 

*> 

l)ar4aka 

„ 

Udayin 

16 

n 

Ajata^atru 

27 

Ajata4atru 

32 

>1 

Total 

316 years 

Total 

222 

years 


Thus according to the second list above, it will appear that the 
period intervening A.4oka*s accession and Bimbisara’s death is about 222 
years. Now, since Buddha died in the 8th year of Ajata4alru, the deduc- 
tion of these 8 years fi'om the total 222 will bring vhe Nirvana date 
to about 214 yeais earlier than A4oka^s accession ; the <simultaneou& accep- 
tance of the 214 years and rejection of 28 years is a self-contradiction. 

Even leaving the above incongruity out of consideration, it is still 
to be proved that the Nirv^a actually took place in 477 B.C. Hardly 
can any e\jidence be adduced in favour of the possible existence of such 
a rec^koning. Working up from the recorded events in Buddha’s life, 
Diwan Bahadur L. D. S. Pillai, it has been argued, has arrived at a 
eimiiar date (/A., Oct. 1914) on astronomical grounds. But it 
is often foigotien that these calculations have for their basis only 
works, many of which belong to a very late date. Our difficulty 
increases when we find two contradictory sets of information regarding 
the same event. Indian tradition, for example, assigns a full-moon day 
of Yai^akha for the Nirvana. The Sarvastivadins of the North-West, 
however, if we are to believe Yuan Chwang, put. the date about the 8th 
day of the 2nd half of the 8th’ month of tbe year (Beal, Buddhist Records 
of the Western World, II, 33) i.e. of Kartika. As the full moon day re- 
curs too often in Buddha’s life, according to Fleet, the Vai^akhi full- 
moon day as the Nirvana date is open to doubt. He, therefore, relying 
on the actual practice of the Sarvastivadins, astronomically reckons the 
date of Buddha’s death as October 13 , 483 B.C. It is difficult to make 

I.H.Q., JUNE, 1935 3 
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our choice between these two rival astionomical results. So no a»pecial 
importance can be attiached to the date offered b.y the Diwan Bahadur* 
On the other hand, a direct evidence of the existence of a Nirvana 
Era beginning from 186 B.C. may be put forward. ‘ A Tanjore inscrip- 
tion of Bajendra Coladeva informs us that one of his expeditions 
occurred about 1015 A.D. at the beginning, of Udaya Ill’s reign. Now, 
Udaya III, accoiding to the Mahavanda ^ began to reign about 1497 A.B. 
Assuming the expedition of Coladeva to have tahen place in the 3rd or 
the 4th year of tJdaya’s reign — we get a corresponding date for 
this event in the year 1500/1. The subtraction of 1015 froftn 1500 will 
give 485/6 as the real date for Nirvana. The date 477, however, does 
not fih in with this synchronism. By addinjg 477 to 1015 we get 1492 
as the date for Coladeva's expeditions, a year when Udaya III had not 
still become a king. The date 486 moreover receives support from a 
Cantonese record known as the Dotted Recoid. It counts each year 
from the Nirvana onward with a dot and has a total number of 975 dots 
up to the year 489 A.C. This^ w’ould bring uis to (he year 486 B.C. Tlie 
Cantonese record thus establishes a harmonious correspondence between 
the Southern and Noithern tradition and thus adduces sound grounds 
for accepting 486 B.C. as the real Nirvana year.^ If this view be cor- 
rect, Caudragupta’s accession cannot be pushed later than 324/3 B.C. 
(i.e. 486 — 211 — (28 + 24 or) the total of Candragupta’s and BinduBara^s 
reigns] . 

Another ground adduced for placing Candrugupta about 313 B.C., 
is its alleged confirmation by the epigraphic records of Adoka. 

6 This point has been charly established by Geiger in his introduction! to 
the Great Chronicle, He, however, has been mistaken in thinking that the 
synchronism of Udaya 111 with Rajendra Coladeva can only be explained by 
reference to the so-called era of 483 BiC. As a matter of fact, the era of 486 B.C. 
fits in with the synchronism quite well. 

7 Vincent Smith’s rejection of 486 B.C. for Nirvapa in the light of the 
new reading of Kharavela inscription is absolutely unwarranted. The fixing of 
Nandivardhana’s date about 470^9 B.C., and calculating thereby Buddha’s date 
to be lying about 644/6 (i.e. 469+ the sum of the reigns of Ajatailatru, Dar^aka, 
and Udayin or 84-8 years) is based on the conjecture that Nandivardhana is the 
Nanda king referred to in the Kharavela inscr. The contrary of this, however, has 
been proved by Dr. Ray Chaudhuri in his Eol. Hist, of Ancient India. 
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Bocjc Edict XIII, it lia?? been claimed, should be dated in 248/7 B.C., 
and as it was not promulgated earlier than the 12th year from A^oka’i^ 
coronation (i.e. the 16th year of husi reign) the addition of 16 + 49 
years (the some total of Bindusaira’s and Caiidragupta’s reigns=24 + 25) 
to 248 will bring ugi to 313 B.C. as the date of the first Maurya king. 
A dliscussion. of the validity of these calculations involves the considera- 
tion of the actual date of Bock Edict XIII. >The edict refers to (1) 
Antiochos Theos-, 261-246 B.C., (2) Ptolemy Philadelphos, 285-247, (3) 
Antigonos Gonatas of Macedonia, 276-39, (4) Magas of Cyrene, 308-258 
and (5) Alexander of Epirus, 272-255, as living at the time of its promul- 
gation. The latest date on which all the kings were living is 258, 
the date of MagaiS* death. So even when an allowance of two years is 
made for the news to reach Pataliputra, Bock Edict XIII cannot be 
pushed later than 256 B.C. The dating of the above 248 B.C. follows 
from placing Magas' death about 250 B.C., a conjecture which does not 
fit in with known historical facts. Justin (26.3.2) puts Magas’ death 
“about the same time as the attack of Alexander of Epirus upon 
Antigonos“ which took place about 260-259 (Justin 20.2.9). Eusebius 
(1. 237) quotes the opinion of Poiiphyry to put Demetrios’ death in 
Olympaead 130, 2iid year, which i,s equal to 259-8 B.C. As Defmetrios 
became king in Cyrene only after Magasi' death, the latter event cannot 
be pushed later ♦han 258 B.C. That Demetrios was not living in 250 
B.C. miay also be proved from Polybios (10, 22) and, Plutarch 
(Philop. 1). Polybios says that the Cyraenaians were ‘Elentherians’ 
(Bepublican) before the coming of Ekdemes and Demophanes, though 
in a state of ‘Stasis’. Plutarch agrees with Polybius in saying that the 
invitation to the heroes Ekdemos and Demophanes catoie fmm. the 
Cyraenaeana themselves which proves that Cyrene was independent 
when the two heroes came to organise administration of the island. 
Plutarch moreover adds that Ekdemos and Deiriophanes visited Cyrene 
after their liWation of Sicyoii in May 251. Dad Demetrios been living 
at thiii time as king of Cyrene there would have been no sens© in calling 
it a republic. There are a few coins l)elonging to Berenice II, Ptolemy 
Ill’s wife, on which her head oppears without the marriage-veil. These 
mu^ be referred to a period when she wa.s unmarried and actually 
reigning on her own account. Sine© Ptolemy III conquered Cyrene 
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aiidi married Berenice not earlier than 248/47, ami since the island was 
administered by a republican league before Btolemy’s eonqueet, 
Berenice II must have reigned long before 251. Asi BereJiice's reign 
tellowed that of Demetrios, there is hardly any j)Ossib>ility that lie lived 
about) 251/50.® , 

Another astonishing fact is that Asoka does not refer to the 
Bactrian kingdom in Eock Edict XIII. It is curious tliat lie who 
had sent embassies to the distant kinigddins of the Mediterranean coast 
did not think it nece^^^sary to establish cordial relations with a ])Owerful 
state just standing before the gateway of his onipiro. This omission can 
only be explained by the fact that Bactr.ia had not become independent 
at the time of the publication of the above edict. Thus it stands to 
reason that the edict was not promulgated later than 256 B.C. (the date 
of Bactn’a’s revolt). The date 250 B.C. receives further Ruppt^rt from 
the Ceylonese tradition which; places Asoka’s accession 214 years after 
Buddha. By subtracting 214 from 486, we get 272 UvS the date of 
Anoka’s accession. This would bring us to 250 B.C., m the 12th year 
from Asoka's coi’onation, the year in whicii the edict was imblished.* 
Attem])t8 have also been made to bHng forward the testimony of the 
classical writers to establish the date of Candragui)ta to be about 313 
B.C. The arguments are on the following line. A pa.ssage in Justin 
quoted by Hultzsch {Co’rpvs Inscr^ Inti., I., xxxii) contains tlie staie- 

ment; — “The author of this liberation was Saiulmkottos 

He haying drawn tdgether a band of robbers instigated the Indians to 
overthrow the existing govempmnt. When lie was hereafter preparing 
to attack Alexander’s prefects, an eleidiant of monstrous size approached 


8 I am much indobied to Prof. W. W. Tarn, author of Antigonos Conatax, 
for luiviii}»; kindly onlightciicd in:* on the almvc points. 1 lioucver differ from 
hiir. I think that the monogram ‘Dem’ appearing on the Cyraenaio league 
coins may be referred to Ekdcinos and Demophones and need not bo referred to 
Demotrios who was certainly a king. A detailed discussion of the question has 
been avoided for obvious reasons. This has been thoroughly dealt with in A 
History of the, Greek World from 328 to HG B.C. by Dr. M. Cary. 

9 From the above consideration also the date of Candragupta appears to 
have been abo'it 324/3 B.C., 256 (i.e. 16th year of Aiioka) +16+28+24 =324. 
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him and received him upon hig back.*’^* Plutarch algo has re- 

corded, ‘^Androcottos himjself, who was but« a youth eaw AlexandM’.*' 
These two pieces of information have been twisted^to yield the following 
result: — 

(1) The ‘existing government* refers to the Greek government 
in the Punjab. 

(2) ‘Candra(gfUpta*8 first step had been to collect a band of 
mercenaries and to effect a revolution in the Punjab. 

(3) In doing so ( ?) he attacked the Macedonian prelects. 

(4) The clephant*8 voluntaiyr lifting of Candragupta cm its back 
indicates his coming sovereignty and precludes the possibility of 
Candragupta having already been a king. 

(5) Plutarch*s t^tatement al^o implies that Candragupta’e early 
8])liere of activities lay in the Punjab. 

The sum and substance of the above is that Candragujpta became 
a king at Pataliputra after having driven away the Macedonian garri- 
sons fro»m the Punjab. To give this view additional support, an appeal 
has been made to a story in the Mahdvmisa-pfkdf representing 
Candragupta as taking a lesson about the folly of attacking 
the metropolis of an empire fit)m the conversation between 
a 'mother and her son ; and also to a story in the 
Sthfivirdvali-carita^ which recounts’ how Canakya gave up the risky 
scheme of attacking the stronghold of the enemy without first having 
acquired a control over the surrounding country. The two stories, accord- 
ing to some, confirm the view that Candragupta began his military 
operations in the Punjab. It has been further argued that since 
Kudamos (one of the Macedonian prefects) did not leave India until 317, 
the liberation of th»e Punjab could not have been accomplished before 
tJiat date. Thus if 4 years be accepted as the normal length of time re- 
quired to cc^mplete tlie conquest of Magadha, there w;ill be no incongruity 
in placing Candragupta’s accession about 413 B.C. 

10 Auctor libertatis Sandrokottus fuerat contractis latronibus Indos ad 

novitatem regni sotticitavit. Moliente deinde bellum «d versus Praefectos 
Alexandri el^bantus ferus infinitae magnitudinis etc. [Kpitoma Vompei Trojt, 
XV. 4] 
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The main error in the above statement consists in the fact that it 
has been based on an inaccurate translation of the passage in question. 
The expression that “h® instigated the Indians to overthrow the existing 
government''” does not necessarily imply that the revolt was directed 
against the Gredk government in the Punjab. The only information 
about Candragupta's coming to the Punjab is supipjied by Plutarch and 
Justin. But Justin himself says that ‘having offended Alexander by his 
rashness... he saved himself by the swiftness of foot.'” This flight from 
the Greek sphere of influence, according to the same writer, occurred be- 
fore his gathering an army of mercenaries. Therfe is nothing in Justin, 
therefore, to justify the assumption that the army was led against the 
authorities in the Punjab. Moreover, the lines *Indos novitatem regni 
soWcitatavit'^^ can only mean “ho solicited the Indians io (accept) his 
new (acquired) sovereignty" (Justin, XV, 4, p. 142 — ^Watson’s edition) 
w’hich combined with the informiation contained in the preceding wordw 
contractis latranibus i.e. ‘a bond of mercenaries being grouped to- 
gether' seepns to indicate that after his flight from. Alexander’s camp he 
collected a powerful army and overthrew: with their help the monarcli 
of Prasii. The very next sentence Moli^nte deinde helium adversus 

Presfectos Alexandn which implies that some time elapsed between 

the acceptance by the Indians of his new government and his preparation 
for the fight with Alexander'a prefects in the Punjab, confirms that the 
Praeii revolution preceded the expulsion of the foreign generals. 
Assuming the course of events to have been in the above order, the ex- 
istence of Eudamos in the North-West until 317 B.C. can no longer 
preclude the possibility of Candragupta's accession to the Indian 
throne about 324 B.C. No serious importance can be attached to the 

11 But this is an incorrect translation as will presently be seen. 

12 Quippe cum procacitae sua Alexandrum rei^em offendisset, interfici 

captus iaoeret 

13 'Novitatem' is in the accusative case and means 'newness,* so that tnovitatem 
regni’ denotes 'newness of sovereignty or newness of government.’ It is only by 
an immediate inference that the sentence Tndos ad novitatem regni sollicitavit’ 
can be regfsrded as implying 'he asked the Indians to overthrow the existing 
government.* A people accepting a new government presupposes witholding 
their loyalty from the previous government. 
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stories contained in the SthcuvirSvali-carita (11th century) and 
Mahdvamda-pikHf which, are works of‘ a very late date^* nor to the strange 
interpretation which has been given to the elephant episode in the 
passage quoted from Justin. 

Another statement in the above extract from Justin is that 
'^Sandrocottos having thus acquired a throne was in posse,s8ion of India 
when Selekos was laying the foundation of his future greatness.*^ 
This at once suggests that Candragupta’s accession preceded by a few 
years Selbucus’ attempt to build up a political fortune for himself. 
SeleucuB appears for the first time as a political figure of some conse- 
quence as early as the time of the second partition of Alexander’s posses- 
sions at Triparadeisos in 321 B.C. The race for the paramount posi- 
tion in the Hellenic world had already begun with the death of 
Alexander. SeleucuK »perhai)3 joined this internecine s-truggle just at 
the time of the partition, immediately after which we find him estab- 
lished as the Satrap of Babylon. That he had already become an im- 
portant rival to reckon with is perhaps illustrated in the repeated 
attempts of Antigonos to oust him fromi Babylonia which finally met 
with success in 315 B.C. It stands to reason therefore to accept 321 
B.C. as the approximate date about which Seleucus was laying the 
foundations of his future greatness. So it will be no deviation from 
truth to place Candragupta’s accession two or three years earlier. 

The date 324/3 B.C. receives confirmation from two more important 
pieces of evidence. 

(1) The synchronism of Demetrios with iPusyamitra is now 
an established fact.'* It was Hemetrios who invaded the latter’s 
empire and made extensive conquest therein. He was deprived of his 
Indian possessions by Eukratides about 175 B.C. which shows that he 
had invaded India before that date. Now if we accept the 
the date 313 B.C., Pusyamitra’s accession cannot be placed earlier than 


14 The story that Oandragupta did not direct his arms at first against the 
capital of the Nandas and tried to bring under his flag the whole of the surrounding 
country does not prove that he began his military operations in the Punjab which 
lay clearly beyond the empire of the NanHaa. 

15 Ray CSiaudhuri, Political Hist. Ane. 7nd., p. 243. 
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(313-317 /H) = l 75 /G B.C., a fact which renders it practically impos^sible 
for I)emetrioi| to have invaded India dnrinjg Pusyamitra’s reign. Thus 
the date 313 B C. does not fit in with the synchronij^m. 

(2) R. G. Bhandarkar in his History of the Dekhan (p. 25) has adduc- 
ed good grounds for accepting the date 41 B‘.C. for Satakarni I.** This 
date has been also confirmed by the evidence of the Periplus which 
refers to a King Saraganus flourshing in the 1st century B.C. Basing 
our calculations on 31-3 B.C. as the date for the beginnin^g of the 
Maurya dynasty we arrive at 30 B.C. (313 B.C. — 137 i.e. the total of 
the Maurya reigns — 112 i.e. the length of the iSuhga-Kanvayana 
period — 33 i.e. the total of the first two J^atavahana reigns] as the date 
for Satakarni I*s accession. There can be no doubt as to the coni^pam- 
tive accuracy of the earlier date, it being based on epigraph ic informa- 
tion. 

From the preceding discussions it will appear that no evidence 
as yet has been found ind'icating 313 B.C. as marking the 
beginning of the Maurya age. On the other hand, none of the records 
at our disposal would justify us in i-ejecting 324 B.C. We may, there- 
fore, in the absence of anything to the contrary, accept with fair 
amount of certainty the above year for tliis great epoch-making event. 

SoUHINDRA NatII RaY 


16 Qautamiputra’s year 131 being deducted from the total of intervening 
reigns i.e. 171 yields the above result. 
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Minhaj'ud-dio, the author of the Tahaqat^i-Ndsiri, tells ua that 
Sultan Mu’izz-ud-dlu Muhammad ibn Sam, the real founder of MusJim 
dominion in India/ was “wanti»ag in (nojale) chijldren/'* He “had a 
great fancy for purchasing Turkish slaves^ and he bought a great number 
of jdaves of that race. Every one of theni^ acqivired renown through- 
out the whole of the co-untries of the East for activity, warlike accom- 
plishments, and expertness; and the names of his «daves became published 
in the four quarters of the world, and during ibe Sulton^Hi life-time 
every one of them became famous.^' 

On One occasion “one of the confidential favourites of* the Sultan’s 

court’* said to hinij, “ sons were necessary to thy empire, in order that 

sovereignty might continue jiermaneiit iln this family.” The Sultan 

replied, “Other monarchs may have one sou, or two sons: I have so 
many thousand sous, namely, njy Turk slaves, who will be the heirs of 
my domiuions, and wlio, after me, will take care to preserve my name 
in the Khutbak throughout those territories.”® 

When Mu’izz-ud-diii Muhamnuid was assassinated on the bank of 
the Indus in 120G A.C., he left behind him foui^ able uobles who could 
try to seize the sovereignty of Iiidaa. Qutb-ud-ifiii wasi his, maister’s 


1 Sir Wolseley Haig {Cawhruhje History of India, vol. Til, p. 41) regards 
Qutb-ud-din as “the real founder of Muslim dominion in India.” 

2 “He left no heir behind him ‘except one daughter.” B. De, Tahuqat-i- 
Akbarl^ vol. 1, p. 42. 

3 Ilaverty, Tahaqdt-i-Ndsirlj -pp. 496-7. See also p. 498, note 6. 

4 The writer of the Tahaqdt-i-Ndsirl gives the following names; — Qutb-ud- 
din, Taj-ud-din, Nasir-ud-din and Gliiyas-ud-din Khaiji of Bengal. Raverty 
(pp. 489-90) correctly remarks; “It is strange that neither Muhammad, son of 
Bakht-yar, nor his two immediate successors in the government of Lakhanawati, 
are mentioned here.... Strange to say, some of the copies have Shams-ud-Din I-yal- 
timish in this list also; but such is not correct. He was the slave of the Sultan’s 
slave, Kutlb-ud-Din 1-bak, and did not acquire sovereignty until after I-bak’s death, 
and long after the Sultan’s decease.” Dowson’s translation (Elliot and Dowson, 
History of India, vol. II, p. 298) contains the name of Iltutmlsh. 
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mofit favourite and he had been fonmally appointed) vticeroy of 

the Muslim dominions in India.* Taj-ud-ditn, father-in-law of both 
Qutb-ud-ain and Nasir-ud*d5n,^ was governor of Ku'ini.an.* Nasir-ud- 
din, soQ-in-law of Qutb-ud-din* as well as of Taj-ud^dln, was governor 
of Multan and Uch.^® There was another; important (man, Ikftitiylr-udr 
din Muhammad ihn Bakhf-yar Khalji*, the conqueror of Bihar and 
Bengal. Qutb-ud-din assumed the title* of Sultan at his master’s 
death,** and his suzerainty was acknowledged by N^ir-udl-dla.** Ijkhti- 
yar-ud-din died soon after Mu’izz-ud-din,** and the fact that ‘Ali-i-Mar- 
dan,*^ his successor’s successor, was appointed governor of Bengal by Qutb- 
ud-din,** shows that the eastern province acknowledged the authority of 
Delhi. Taj-ud-dln, however, claimed the independent sovereignty of 
Ghaznin and the Punjab^ and he finally established hi,'mself in Ghaznln.*^ 

6 Badaoni ^Ranking, p. 77) calls him “one of the specially favourite servants” 
of Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad. Firishta ^Briggs, vol. I, p. 139) says that the Sultan 
addressed him as his “son.” 

6 B. De, Tahaq&t-i-Akhari^ vol, I, p. 43. Firishta (Briggs, vol. I, p. 191) 
aa3ra that Qutb-ud-din was appointed to the chief command of Mu*izz-ud-din*8 army 
in India. 

7 Raverty, p. 600. 

8 Raverty, p. 408, 

9 Minhaj-ud-din ^Raverty, p. 632) and BadaonT (Ranking, p. 90) are clear on 
this point. Yet Dr. Ishwari Prasad {HUiory of Mediaeval India^ Allahabad, 1928, 
p, 133) says that Qutb-ud-din “gave his sister in marriage to N&sir-ud-din.” 

10 Raverty (p. 632, note 1) says that “the ten beet copies omit Multan.” 
Dowson’s translation tRUiot and Dowson, vol. II, p. 302) also omits Multan. 
Badaoni (Ranking, p. 80) says that Mu’izz-ud-din had bestowed upon Nasir-ud-din 
the governorship of Uch and Multan. 

11 For his career, see Raverty, t>p. 648-72. 12 Reverty, pp. 621-26. 

13 It was after Qutb-ud-din’s death that Nasir-ud-din adopted “two canopies 
of state.” Raverty, p. 632. 

14 Raverty, p. 678. 

16 Raverty vp. 672) clearly writes the name as ‘Ali, the son of Mardan. But 
TahagdUi-Akbari ^B. De, vol. I, p. 64) has ‘Ali Mardftn.’ It is difficult to under- 
stand why Sir Wolseley Haig (Caonbridge History of India, vol. Ill, p. 60) prefers 
the latter to the former. 

16 Raverty. p. 662. 

17 Mu’iaz-ud-din seems to have designated him his heir-apparent in Ghaznin. 
(Raverty, p. 600. Bad&oni, Ranking, p. 78). Later on Iltutmish dethroned and 
killed him. (Raverty, p. 606.) 
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It will be Been^ therefore, that Qutb-udrdin could claim on his be- 
half no divine right of Buccesfdon, no popular or baronial election/* and' 
no title based on military conquest. Being a slave himself, he could 
not pretend that he ruled by the right of blood. The people in those 
days had no voice in the choice of a king, except in those extremely 
rare occasions when they increased the numerical strength of the 
foBowerg of a candidate who tried to seize the throne on other grounds.'* 
Nor is there any evidence to show' that the nobles elected hSm 83 their 
suzerain, although it is true that all of them, except Taj-ud-dio, 
accepted an accomplished fact as the logical conclusion of the previous 
course of events. Qutlnud-din had played a very important pant in 
conquering the Indian empire for his master; but he had acted, in law 
aa well as in fact, as his master's deputy and general, and could by 
no means claim his conquests as his independent achivementa. His 
appointment as viceroy in India by Mu'izz-ud-din may be iliterpreted 
as an act of nomination for succession, and it may be argued that the 
sudden and accidental death of the conqueror prevented him from 
signifying his wishes in a more satisfactory andi unartnbiguotis manner. 
His nominal successor — his nephew — gave his formal sanction to an 
arrangqmoQt which he was neither inclined nor able to »upflet;> and 
Qutb-ud*-din ascended the throne of Delhi with a title into the regularity 
of which none ventured to enquire. 

Buti Qutb-ud-din's lack of dynastic pre-eminelice had a very important 
effect on the history of the Sultanate of Delhi. When the head of the 
state rules without the sanction of religion (for Qutb-ud-dln had received 


18 Badaoni (Ranking, p. 77) sap that “With the consent of the nobles of 
Hindustan he established himself as Protector of the Kingdom of Delhi.” 

19 When Firuz Shah Tughluq expressed his unwillngness to ascend the throne, 
he was pressed by the nobles to save the Empire, and tho people came to their 
support. Barni (Elliot and Dowson, vol. Ill, p. 266) says: “All ranks, young 
and old, Mussulmans and Hindus, horse and foot, women and children, assembled, 
and with one acclaim declared that Firoz Shah alone was worthy of the crown.” 
Barni may very well have exaggerated the popular support secured by his 'patron j 
but it is significant that the acclaim of all ranks is regarded as a factor in favour 
of the nominee of the nobles. See the present writer’s article on this subject in 
Indian Culture^ vol. II, no. 1, pp. 47-52. 
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no investiioire from the Khalifah**^) and without the myeteinous prestige 
and aloof ne^ which spring from ancient lineage; when he is, in fact, 
merely one of a group of nobles, although the ablest or the most fortunate 
of themi all, he cannot command that devoted Ic^alty and sincere respect 
from hia nobles which they would willingly render to a sovereign who 
is legitimate from every point of view.** The inherent weakness* of the 
king’s position in such a case leads to the growth of a turbulent nobility, 
and reduces him, if he is weak^ to the position of an ornamental head 
of a hierarchy of feudal nobles who defy the authority of the state eilmply 
because they have found iti possible to become over-mighty subjects. 
The Parliamentary title of the Lancastrian kings of England weakened 
their position, strengthened the barons, and ultimately made the 
national king a mere puppet in the hands of aristocratic factions. 
Edward IV, who came to the throne as the nominee of a party, took a 
lesson from the sad history of his predecessors, and tried to consolidate 
his position as the master of all. Henry VII reversed the policy of 
some of his predecessors wlio had entered into matrimonial relations 
with the nobility, and thus made royal blood cheaper and more com- 
mon than it ought to be. He raised the dignity of the Crown by provid- 
ing the royal family with royal brides and bridegrooms. The SuHtans 
of Delhi did not pursue this policy of wisdom. They did not try to 
elevate themselves above all historic equalities and memories, a nd' above 
all ties of kin«bip and family affection. These circumstances made it 
natural as well as possible for the nobles to interfere with questions of 
succession and to weaken the autnority of the king by constant encroach- 
ments on his sphere of action. 

What happened after the death of Qutb-ud-din is not clear. 
Minhaj-ud-din says that *‘the Amirs and Malilks of Hindustan at once 
considered it advisable for the sake of restraining tum;ult, for the 
tranquillity of the commonalty, and the content of the hearts of the 


20 The relations between the Sultans of Delhi and the Khlifalis Ims been dis- 
cussed by the present writer in Pvedffency College Magazine^ April, 1935, pp. 233-37. 

21 'These Sfiamsi slaves,** says Barni v^lliot and Dowson, vol. HI, p. 99) 
*'had been fellow slaves, and when they became all at once great and powerful, 
no one would give precedence or acknowledge inferiority to another.” 
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^olddery, to place Arum Shah upon the throne/^** It le difficult to dis- 
cover Araun Shah’s exact relatiousliip with hia predecessors. According 
to some writers, he was Qutb-.ud-din’a son*® ; but others say that the deceas- 
ed Sultan had no son.*^ The statement of Minhaj-ud-din, tliat Qutb-ud- 
di?a had “contemplated- Sulifiti Sh'aius-iuUdaii’s acquiring dominions, and 
he had called him son, and had conferred upon him the fief of Buda’un”,*® 
seen^H to set aside Aram. Shah’s dynatj^tic claim', if any.** In any ca^, it 
was the powerful group of nobler who decided the question of succession. 
They enthroned a weak man wdieii tlie throne could not have been left 
vacant without danger to public ipeace ; and the weak man was set aside 
wlien a strong man came upon the scene. 

The claim of Iltutmisli was strong indeed. If Minhaj-iuVdin is 
correct, lie was the noimiiiiee of the late Sultan.*' Secondly, he was an 
able man, and was raised to the throne by the nobles.** Thirdly, he 
aanct/ified his de facto right by marrying a daughter of the late Sultan,** 

tJ2 Havorty, pp. 528-29. 

23 Hankinp:, p. 87. D. T)c, Tohutfaf-i-Akharl^ vol. I, p. 60. vol. I 

p. 2(«. 

24 See ltavoity’8 c-oiiiinciits, pp. 52f)-.*K). note 4. 25 Kaverty. p. .'i-’O. 

26 Wo are told in tlio Tnhaqaf-i-.H'ha fi (B. Do, vol. I, p. CO) that Ar.^in Shah 
was “placed on the throne in nocordance with the law of inhoritanco.’’ 

27 Badaoni vHnnkinp;, p, 87) and Firishta (Brii;j.»8, vol. I, p. 203) say that ho 
was Qiitb-ud-din’s “adopted son” as well. 

28 Haverty, p. 530. Sir Wolscicy Haig Hi.'ftonj »/ IniVm, vol. Ill, 

pp. 50-51) implies that Aram Shah was elected by those iioblo.s only wlio liacl 
nccoinpnnied Quth-iid-din to Lahore, and says that “the nobles who h;vl renialir.d 
in the capital when Aibak marehod to Lahore, and hod no voice in the election 

of Aram Shah, wore both to accept so feeble a ruler and invited Iltutmisli 

to ascend the throne.” But Minlinj-ud-din, who says that “the Maliks in concert” 
brought Iltutmisli from Buda’un, gives us no reason, to make such an assumption. 
There is no indication showing that the nobles who had been to Lahore were ready 
for nil time to come “to accept so feeble .** ruler” a.s Aram Shah. They evidently 
raised him to the throne in order to meet a temporary emergency. Sir Wolselcy 
Haig has probably relied upon the Tahaqfft-i-Al'hai^ (B. De, vol. I, pfp. 60-61), 
which says that IHutmish was invited by “the Governor of the province of Delhi, 
in combination with some other nobles.” Baverty’s note ^p. 529) is probably based 
on this version. 

29 Minhaj-ud-din (Raverty, p 530) appears to state that ntiitm'-h married his 
master’s daughter ofier his own accession to the throne. Later writers, however, 
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just as Henry VII of Engjland consoilidated his position by marrying 
the heiress of the House of York. Here also a member of the nobility** 
ascendis the throne with the support of his .brother nobles, and this 
precedent was liberally followed on other occasions. 

The decisive part played by the nobles in the intoxicating play of 
king-making was cleaiiy shown during the reigns .of the immediate 
successors of Iltutmish. That Sultan was a strong man, and an able 
judge of character. He hadi at least as mjany as eight sons,*' but he 
nominated his daughter Ba^zlyyat ae his hedr- apparent. Minhaj-ud-din 
tells us that “she exercised authority “ even during the life-time of her 
father,** that her mother was “the greatest (of the ladies) of the sublime 
haram'\ that “her place of residence was the royal palace”, and that 
the Sultan “used to notice in her indications of sovereignty and high 
spirit, although she was a dlaughtei^.** That the Sultan's startling 
choice was not determined by his weakness, if any, for the beloved 
daughter of his favourite queen, is shown by an interesting episode re- 
corded by the contem|X)rary historian. When the decree naming 
Ruziyyat as the heir-apparent was being written out, the principal 
officers of the state submitted to Iltutmish their sense of disapproval of 
the course which the Sultain was about to adopt, on the ground that he 
had “grown up sons who are eligible for the sovereignty.”** The Sultan 
replied that nOne of hie sons possessed the capacity of managing the 
affairs of the country, and that none ol them would be found to be more 
worthy of the crown than his daughter. The choioe wa« made in 


seem to imply that he was already Qutb-ud-din’s son-iu-law when he assumed the 
throne. Ranking, p. 87. Briggs, vol. I, p. 203. 

30 For the previous career of Iltutmish, see Baverty, pp. 699-604, and Bank- 
ing, pp. 89-90. 

31 Baverty, p. 626. 

32 We are told in the Tabaqdt-i-Akhari (B. De, vol. I, p. 74) that during the 
lifetime of Iltutmish, Basiyyat ^*had been initiated into matters of state and had 
been invested with certain powieini.” 

33 It is interesting to notice that the officers did not refer to the claim of 
the eldest surviving son, hut recognised the right' of the Sult&n to have an un- 
fettered choioe among his male issues. 
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the interest of the statOi and Minhaj-ud-dln is correct in saying that this 
“case turned oi;t as that august monarch had predicted.”** 

But even Iltutmish could not secure obedience to his wilil after his 
death. The nobles, who did tnot venture to oppose his decree while it 
was promulgated, set it aside when he could no longer control them, and 
placed his son Bubu-iid-4in Firuz Shah upon the throne.** Probably the 
idea of submittng to the rule of a woman was repugnant to them. 
Probably they preferred to keep on thje throne a weakling who would 
allow them a free hand, instead of subjecting themselves to the control 
of a haughty woman. That the nobles actied in opposition to the true 
interests of the state is clear. And the significant fact is that the nomi- 
nation of the deadi ruler, deliberately and foimnlly announced,** could be 
uncereimioniously set aside by those whom it was intended to bind. 

The inefficiency, tyranny and cruelty of Rukn-Aid-din, and of his 
mother, Shah Tur.kan, who had assumed “the decision and disposal of 
state affairs”, alienated the sympathy of the nobles. They “joined 
Sultan Raziyyat, pledged their allegiance to her, and placed her on the 
throne.” This ia the second case of deposition in the history of the 
Sultanate of Delhd. Rukn-ud-dtn was murdered.*^ While Aram Shah 
lost his throne and his life because he had a strong rivaly Bukii-ud-din 
lost his because he displeased thbee who had placed him at the top. 
The good goverivment of the country was undoubtedly at stake, but the 
kdng-makera appear to have cared! mjore for their own convenieAice than 
for the weal of the people. 

Raziyyat owed her throne to the nomination of her father as wdll 
as to the choice of the nobles. Though the nobles had not at the begin- 
ning cared to trouble their conscience about the effect of the nomination, 
yet they appear to have att^ached some importance to it when Rukn-ud- 


34 Baverty, pp. 638-39. 

35 Baverty, pp. 631-32. His mother, Sh&h Turkan, wss not a legally married 
wife of Iltutmish. She was ”a .Turkish hand-maid,” a mere concubine. It is 
interesting to find that no objection was raised on this ground against Rukn-ud- 
din’s elevation to the throne. 

36 The decision of. Iltutmish was expressed in an official decree written out by 
the Mufhrif'^uMamalik (Secretary of State). Baverty, p. 638. 

37 Baverty, pp. 634-36. 
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clings fall was imminent. Why did their choice fall upon Bo^slyyat, 
while there were male issues of lltutmish who could be placed on the 
throne P The nobles do not appear to have been very anxious to liave 
a strong and efficient ruler. Minhaj-ud-din says thali Shah Tui^aii 
had “conspired against Sultan Raziyyat to put her to death/* and that 
the “people of the city” thereupon rose againsi the royal foices."** It 
may be that the ill-treat uieiit of the princes had, enlisted popular sym- 
pathy in lier favour, and that the nobles found it impolitic, if not diffi- 
cult, to overlook hen claim as well her strength. Be tliat as it may, 
the essentially selfish outlook of tihe nobles was soon clearly revealed 
by the subsequent course of events. Like the great Whig aristociats of the 
eighteenth century Britain, the Tuikisli nobles of the thirteenth century 
considered themselves entitled to the “divtlae right monopoly of power.** 
Minhuj-ud-dui .say», “Malik Janiiil-ud-din, Ya-kut, the llabashi 
(Abysvsinian or Ethmpian], who was Lord of the Stables, acquired 
favour in attendance upon the Sultan, so that the Tui:k Amirs and 
Maliks began to be envious thereat.**^® Thi& ^favour*, we have reasons 
to believe, was liardly anything more than mere official prefennent ; the 
circumstances do not appear to justify the generally accepted view that 
Raziyyat was guilty of any “breach of decorum** due to ungovernable 
paf^ion.*® The nobles took the earliest opportunity to show that, they 
would not tolerate the usurpation of power l)y any vovus h^vio.*' They 

38 Uaverty, pp. 635-36. 

39 Raverty, pp. 642-43. Sir Wolsoley Haig {Cambriilye History of India, vol. 
HI, p. 69, and Cumbiidye Shorter History of India, p. 213) has fallen into a 
confusion on this point. He says that Raziyyat was responsible for promoting 
Yo-kut to the office of the master of the horse; but Minhaj-ud-din implies that ho 
already occupied that position when Raziyyat came to the throne. I owe this 
information to Prof. S. N. Sen of the Calcutta University. This point was 
also noticed by ‘Ajax’ in Calcutta Iteview, April, 1935, p. 84. Secondly, 
Sir Wolseley Haig w’rites the name as Jtfdl-ud-dm, while Raverty gives 
JanUR-ud-dtn. 

40 Raverty, pp. 642-43, note 3. Cf, Ranking, p. 120. 

41 One of Badaoni’s statements suggests that Raziyyat had already offended tiie 

nobles by her high-handedness. “Antagonism and strife shewed itself among the 
Amirs, and Sultan Razziyah formed an excellent plan, and threw these disloyal 
Amirs into confusion so that they fled in all directions, and she having selected 
certain of them for punishment put them to death ” vRciuking, p. 120.) 
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killed the rising Abyssinian, and put* the indiscreet Queen “in 
durance.**** The govei^iior of “the stronghold of Tabarbindah,’* Malik 
Iklitiyar-ud-din Altuniya, who was among the first to rebel against 
Raziyyat, and to whom her care was now entrusted, married her, and 
tried to “take possession of the kingdom.** But their efforts were in 
vain, and they “attained majlyrdom.’**® The only Queen who ever sat 
on the throne of Delhi, interesting both on account of her personality 
and her strengtli aa a ruler of men, Raziyyat could not defy the nobles 
who divided betiween theni/selves the splendour as well as the authority 
of the state ; and she failed only because she had dared to encroach upon 
tliein customary privileges. The contemporary |historian gives ua no 
reason to assume that her policy or her character — her unconventional 
manners, her contempt for the j)urdah — had alienated the {^mpathy of 
IJie people. He says that tlie revolt, against Shall Tiirkan had ispread 
spontaneously among the citizens of the capital; but he does not refer 
to any such popular opposition to Raziyyat, and he clearly shows that 
lier ruin was brouglit about by the nobles. 

Her successor was her hrotlier, Mu*izz-iul-din Babram ShaJi, who 
was “raised to the throne of sovereignty** by the /noble.s-.*‘ They, how- 
ever, were determined to make the kingship nominal. It* was stipulated 
that the ‘young* king “should, for the period of one year, leave tlie 
administration of the affairs of the realm** to a prominent leader of the 
nobles, Ikhtiyur-iid-diu Aet-kiii.*’ Thereupon “tlie wliole of tlie affairs 
of the country appertained to him.** The Sultan naturally refused to 

42 llaverty, p. 645. 

43 Bavorty, pp. 645, 647-48. Why did Altuniya marry Raziyyat? The usual 
interpretation is that he yielded to her feminine charm. But no historian — neitlier 
Minhaj-ud-din, nor Nizam-iid-d!n, nor Badaoni, nor Firishta — gives us any reason 
to assume it. Nizam-ud-din (B. De, Tahaqut-i-Ahhari^ vol. 1, p. 77) says that 
Altuniya married her by “the nikah ceremony.” Raverty’s explanation (p. 647, 
not© 9) is not unreasonable : “Others hod obtained 'power at Delhi and he had 
been left out in the* cold after being made a tool of, and now, tlicrefore, he who 
formerly rebelled against Sultan Razij^at became, out of revenge, her champion.” 

44 Raverty, p. 649. 

46 This “compact,** says Sir Wolseley Haig (Cambridge History of India, vol. 
Ill, p. 62) clearly indicated the determination of the nobles to “retain all 
authority for themselves.” 
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tolerate this Mayor of the Palace, a ad had himi aasiassinated/* Then 
began plot* and counter-plot;^, and finally the offended nobles succeeded 
in deposing and miurdering the Sultan/' This is the four1;h case of 
deposition. 

Malik *Izz-ud-dm Balban-i>kashlu Khan, a promine^ti noble origi- 
nally purchased by Iltutmish,** was the “ring-leader” in the conspiracy 
against Bahrain Shah; but when the troops of the nobles entered the 
city of Delhi, Malik Balban circulated a proclamation announcing liis 
own assnbnption of the sovereignty. The other nobles “repudiated that 
proclamation,” and raised to the throne ‘Ala-ud-din Mas’ud Shah, son 
of the late Sultan Eulm*ud-<din Firuz Shah. Malik Balban quickly 
grasped the situation, and joined the royalist movement.^* The spoils 
were naturally appropriated by the victors. While MasMd Shah' was 
allowed to remain the nominal occupant of a discredited throne, the 
Wazir, Ehwajah Muhazzab-ud-din Nizam-ul-Mulk, “acquired complete 
power over the kingdom.” But he unwisely committed a serious 
mistake; he wanted to take too much, and lost everything. “lie took 
all function® out of the hands of the Turk Amirs, so that their hearts 
beoame greatly irritated (against hitoi), and those Amirs, in conceit 
together, put him' to death.”*® The Sult^ was powerless to protest 
against those to whom he owed his position ; moreover, the previous acts 
of the late Wazir were not likely to further the interests of the throne. 
The language used by the contemporary historian allows us to infer that 
Mas'ud Shah, as aoon as his own ])osition appeared to be codnparatdvely 
secure, tried to crush the nobles. We are told that “(the custom of) 
killing and seizing his Maliks was gaining a place in his nature, and 
he was steadfast) in resolve (in that habit).” But unfortunately he was 
not strong enough to accomplish his task'. The nobles invited' Nasir-ud- 
din Mahmud Shah to appear with hi& “auspiciousi retinue. V* Mas’ud 
Shah waa deposed, imprisoned, and “received into the Almighty’s 
mercy. This is the fifth case of deposition. 


46 Raverty, pp. 649-61, 761. 
48 Raverty, p. 777. 

60 Raverty, p. 662. 


47 Raverty, p. 660. 

49 Raverty, pp. 660-61, 780. 
61 Raverty, p. 669, 
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When Bahrain Shah “attained martyrdom,’’ the nobles “with one 
consent, brought forth, from confinement, all three Princes (the sons and 
grandeons^^ of Sultan Shams-ud-din I-yal-timish), namely, Sultan (sub- 
sequently) Nasir-ud-din, Malik Jalal-ud-diin, and Sultan ^ *Alarud-dm, 
Mas’ud Shjidi'.’’®® We do not know what led the kingJmakers to prefer 
Mas’ud Shah to hijsJ uncles; nor is it clear what led themi to neglect 
Jalal-ud-din, wly)' was probably older than Nasip-iidrdtn** and whose 
claim, after the fall of Maa’ud Shah, appears thus to have beeln superior 
to that of his brother. But the nobles in all probability cared very little 
for principles and claims; ho who was the* most likely to serve their pur- 
pose was to ascend the throne. 

Nasir-ud-din Mahmud Shah, released from imprisonment^® abd 
raised to the throne by the nobles, receiv^ their “homage of congratula- 
tion’*, and reigned for twenty years.®* H5e enjoyed that iinmuniity from 
violence®' and deposition which did not fall to the lot of his less fortunate 
predecessors. In a way this happy termination of the turmoila and 
conspiracies was due to the Sultan’s policy of entrusting the affairs o{< 
the .kingdom to a man who was more clever and stronger than his fellow 
nobles. Ulugh' Khan is said to have been “of the posterity of the re*^ 
nowned Khans’’ of a Turkish tribe. In his youth he was^ brought- to 
Delhi and purchased by Iltutmish, who ^'made him his Khasah-dar.”®* 
During the reign of Baziyyat he beoafine Amir^i-Shikar.®* During tha 

62 Raverty is incorrect here. There were two- sons and only one grandson. 

63 Raverty, pp. 660-61. 

64 Raverty, p. 670, note 1. According tor TahagdUi-Akhari (B( De,- vol. 
If p. 84); Nasir-ud-din was the 'youngest, son of Iltutmish. J&Ial-ud-din played- a. 
conspicuous part in the intrigues and and conspiracies of Nasir-ud-din’s reign. 

66 Tahaqdt-uNdsiri (Raverty, pp. 660-61) clearly suggests that N&sir-ud-din, 
J&lal-ud-din and Mas’Ud Shah were released simultaneously from confinement by 
the nobles. Yet Sir Wolaeley Haig {Cambridge History of Indiay vol. Ill, ,p. 66) 
says that the uncles were released by the nephew after his accession. Tdbagdt-i- 
Akban (B. De, vol. 1, p. 81) follows Minfasj-ud-din. 

66 The statement that ho reigned for twenty-two years ^Raverty, p. 672) is 
I'.ot true. Raverty. p. 716, note 6. Ranking, p. 134, note 2. 

67 Cf. Raverty, Memoir of the Author, pp. xxix, 716, note 6. 

68 Raverty, pp. 799-802. He says that the word ^khasah-dar’ ’Wms to 
•'ignify a page, henchman, or personal attendant, perhaps a falconer.” 

69 Raverty, p. 806. He explains tbs term as 'Chief Huntsman.’ 
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reigin of Bahram Shah he became Anur-i-Akhiir, and “the horses, of slate 
and of sovereignty came under the bridle of his posise^sion/* Thereafter 
the fief of Biwari was entrusted to his charge/® On the fall of Bahram 
Shah he was rewarded, for the active part he had played in the conspiracy, 
with the fief of Hansi; “Ulugh Khan^s affairs became so flourishing 
that the whole of the Maliks and Amirs began to be jealous at the fresh- 
ness of his good fortune, and' envy's disquieting thorn began to *priak 
their minds."®* Fortune, however, favoured him, and he became Amir-i- 
Hdjib.®* His abilities attracted the attention of Sultan Nasir-ud-din. 
The Sultan marrieS his daughter, raised him to “the dignity and 
eminent pavilion of Khan," and conferred upon him “the Depuiy-ship 
of the kingdom and leadership of the forces."®* There is a good deal of 
truth in Badaoni's remark that the Sultan entrusted to Ulugh Klian all 
the affairs of the kingdom* and he “himself would generally retire into 
his chamber and occupy himself in devotion."** But Ihe weak Sultan 
could not resist the timje-honoured claims of the nobility. The nobles, 
whose “malicious eyes were beginning to regard his (i.e., Ulugh Khan's) 
brilliant position witli repugnance," forced the Sultan to dismiss Ulugh 
Khan from the capital and to order him to go back to his own fief of 
Hansi. Later on Ulugh Khan was ousted from that fief and confined to 
that of Nag-war. “Every one holding an office or employment which 
apperiaiined to . Ulugh Khan-i-A'zam's patronage wae removed and 
iransformjed," and among those who lost their offices was Minhaj-ud-din, 
the historian.®* But the turning of the tide came soon. The leadi.ag 
part against Ulugh Khan »va? taken by ‘Im&d-ud-din-d-Rayhan, who 
thereupon naturally occupied the chief place in Delhi. But he was “of 
the tribes of Hind,"®® and the nobles of the court, who were all “Turks 


60 Raverty, p. 806. 61 Raverty, pp. 806-7. 

62 Raverty, p. 809. Ho explains the terms as ‘Lord Chamberlain.* ^p. 821, 

note 4), 

63 Raverty, pp. 810-20. 

64 Ranking, p. 127. 66 Raverty, pp. 826-28. 

66 Raverty, p. 820. He explains the phrase as “a Hindu-stanl Musalman, one 

of a Hindu family previously converted to the Muhammadan faith or, possibly, a 
new convert." 
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pi pure lineage, and Tajziks of noble birth/' were unwilOang to submit 
to his authority. The “divine right monopoly" of the Turks was 
threatened, and *Iim,ad-ud-di?n had to share the fate of Jaonal-ud-din, the 
Abyssinian favourite of Raziyyat.*' The nobles joined Ulugh Khan and 
broke out in open rebellion. The Sultan, under 'Im&d-ud-din's guid- 
ance, proceeded to repel their attack. Finally, Ulugh Khan tiiumphed, 
and was restored! to ^power.** We have described the incident in some 
detail, because it clearly illustrates the position of the Sultan. Baverty 
correctly f^ays th'at he was “a mere puppet in the hands of t(he strongest 
party."** Succession and administration alike were dependent upon the 
caprice of selfish and unprincipled party politics. 

As we pass on from the reign of Nasir-ud-din to that of Ulugh Khan, 
who succeeded his and son-in-law under the name of Ghiyas>ud-dln 

Balban, we are deprived of the guidance of a contemporary historian 
who hinaself enjoyed a direct personal acquaintance with the principal 
political incidents of the period which he describes. Minhaj-ud-din's 
career in India began under Nasir-ud-din, governor of Multan and Uch, 
who “placed him in charge of the Firuzi College at> Uch, and made him 
Kazi of the forces of his son." In the reign of Sultan Bahranv Shah he 
was made chief Qazi of the kingdomj and of the capital as well. On the 
accession of Sultan. Mas’ud Shah he had to resign his post ; but he was res- 
tored to it during the reign of Sultan Nasir-ud-din. The story that he 
has left for. us is neither cdmplete nor alwayf9 free from, the respectful con- 
sideration due to his patrons. But we are fortilaate in having a contem- 
porary version of the history of that disturbed age — a version that is on 
the whole as satisfactory as the work of a courtier can be. Many years 
elapsed before Zia-ud-din Barani considered it worth his while to write 
the history of the successors of Nasir-ud-din. He had' no personal know- 


67 After some vicissitudes *Iinad-ud-d!h ^Vas taken prisoner and the sun of 
his existence set in death.” Minhaj-ud-dln \Raverty, p. 836) remarks: ”The 
decree of the creator was on such wise that the prosperity of the Turks rose 
victorious, and the influence of the Hindus sank into the dust of defeat.” 

68 Baverty, pp. 830-34. 60 /bid., p. 829, not® 1. 
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ledf^e about the later Slave Eiuga. Coiisequeutly his statements are not 
unoften incomplete and inaccurate/^ 

Some later writers say that Nasir-ud-din, having do heir, nomi- 
nated’ hie father-in-law and Deputy, Ulugh Khun, ue his successor/* 
This is quite natural, in view of the fact that Ulugh Khan had really 
ruled the kingdom in the name of hie puppet master, and 

Barni tells us that “even while h'e was only a Khan he used many of the 
insignia of royalty/^ “He was one of the Shamsi* f^laves, and belonged 

to the band of Turk slaves which was known as ‘The Foity’ ‘The 

Forty obtained power in the government of the country, and grew in 
strength and dignity/’^® Ulugh Khan Imrdly required the bles»i(ings of 
hds master to push forward his claim^ to the throne ; nor did he stand in 
need of the ‘consent’ of the nobles (which, says BndaonI, was given’®) 
to sustain big position. His accession to the throne was merely a step 
forward in a process of consistent evolution. His claiim was really based 
upon that success which juatified everything, at least in the world of 
politics— and noti upon heredity, nomination or election. 

Qhiyas-ud-din Ballban tried hig best to restore the prestige as we'll 
as the authority of the monarchy, and to a large extent) he succeeded. 
But it was nothing more than mere personal success, for it was not em- 
bodied in permanent institutional changes or incorporated witliin the 
structure of the body politic, and it could not outlive the Sultan. 
Knowing fully well “how things go on when kings die,” he asked his 
“favourite servants” to get upon the throne his young grandson, Kai- 
khusrav, son of his eldest gon, Muhammad Khan, who was already dead. 

71 Cf, Elliot and Dowson, vol. Ill, p. 95. 

72 Baverty, Memoir of the Author, pp. zxix, 71&-17, note 5. 

73 Elliot and Dowson, vol. Ill, p. 98. 

74 Ibid, 

76 Barni (Elliot and Dowson, vol. Ill, pp. 97-8.), TahaqUUi-Akhaii (B. De, vol. 
I, *p. 98) says : **Sultfin Shamsuddln had forty Turkish slaves, every one of whom 
attained to the rank of* an Amir, and the whole body of them was known as 
the chefaalginP<the brotherhood or company of forty).*’ Sir Wolseley Haig 

(Cambridge History of India, vol. Ill, p. 62) says that this ’^college of forty 

divided among its memben all the greaft ftefo of the entpiro and all the highest 
ofBoes in the state.*?’ 

76 Banking, p. 183. 
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He set aside the claim of his own younger sou, Buglira Khan, governor of 
Bengal, on the ground that he “has shrunk* from tlie work,” and people 
shut their eyes at him.” But if Bughia Khun was not equal to t'he tasjk,” 
neitiher was Kai-khusrav, whom Balban himself considered to be “young 
and incapable of ruling as yet.” We may assume that the d'ying 
kingV preference for his grandson sprang mpre from his painful but 
aftectionate memory of that prince’s father/* than from his belief in the 
right of primogeniture or frolm his solicitude for the welfare of the state. 
Be that as it may, Ballban*s “favourite servants” con.sidered it unneces- 
sary to obey his wishes when he was no more. “For a private reason, 
which it would be unseemly to expose, they had been unfriendly to the 
martyr prance*® (i.e., Muhammad Khan) and they were apprehensive of 
danger if Kai-khusrav succeeded, so they sent him at once to Multan. 
They then took Kaikubad, the son of Bughra Khan, andi placed him. on 
the throne with the title of Mu’izzu-d'idin.”*' Here the nobles acted 
altogether arbitrarily, for they set aside the nomination of the old king — 
a nominatio)a which strengthened Kai-khusrav’s hereditary claim — 


77 Bughra Khan was probably unwilling to change comfortable Bengal for 
disturbed Delhi. Balban offered him the throne, but he suddenly left for Bengal 
without leave from his father. Balban said, **Hc is gone to Lakhnawati, intent 
upon other views.” Bariii, Elliot and Dowson, vol. Ilf, pp. 123-24. 

78 For Balban’s estimate of Bughra Khan's abilities, see Barni's account in 
Elliot ond Dowson, vol. Ill, p. 111-12, 120-21. 

79 On the death of prince Muhammad Khan **the Sultan bestowed Multan, 
with the other territories, the canopy, and all the ensigns of roy^ilty which he had 
given to the late prince, on Kai-Khusrau, his son.” Barni, Elliot and Dowson, 
vol. Ill, p. 123. This happened before Bughra Khan was summoned from Bengal 
and offered the crown. The old Sultan might have contemplated the nomination 
of Kai-khusrav as his successor ever before he was aware of Bughra Kliiin’s 
attitude. 

80 Sir Wolseley Haig \fianihndge History of India, vol. Ill, p. 82) says, “Th 2 .so 

expressions may indicate.... a suspicion that Kai-Khusrav was not the son of 

his putative father.” Why, then, did Balban show the young prince so much 
favour? It is difficult to believe that Balban, who made an extensive use of a 
well-organisOd espionage system, was ignorant of such a piece of information which 
was known to hia nobles. TahckqG,t~uAkhari (B. De, vol. I. p. 119) merely states 
that the nobles had been * ‘hostile” to Muhammad Khan. 

81 Barn!, Elliot and Dowson, vol. HI, p. 124. 
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and enthroned a prince whose father was alive, free from any ie^al in- 
capacity such as blindness* .The obvious intention of the nobles was to 
usher in a period of reaction and baronial turbulence which would offer 
them the opportunity of regaining that factious power which the strong 
hand of Balban had snatched away from them:. 

“From the day that Balban, the father of his people, died', all 
security of life and property was lost and no one had any confidence dn 
the stability of the kingdomi.'' Kaiqubad, “then seventeen or eighteen 
years old,^* “gave himself up entirely to dissipation and' enjoyment.^ 
The government of the country was in the hands of Malik Nizam-.ud-din 
who, excited by “his amibition to acquire royal power, “ alienated the 
sympathy of the nobles.** But Nizam-ud-din lost tlie confidence of the 
Sultan, and was assassinated by h'is attendants. The Sultan 
was soon strudk with paralysis, and the nobles placed' his 
infant son on the throne. Amiong the nobles there were two parties, 
one of which consisted of the Turks and the other was led by Jal^-ud-dln 
Khaljl, Governor of Baran. We have already come across the ho,stility 
of the Turkish nobles to foreigners au.d to Indian converts alUie. Jalal- 
ud-dm Ehalji “caime of a race different from that of the Turks, so he had 
no confidence in them', nor would the Tuiiks own him| as beilonging to the 
number of their friends. The Tuivkish nobles were resolved to see that 
the throne '*might be preserved to the family of Balban, and might not 
pass from the Turk to any other race.” The inevitable conflict cu)l- 
minated in the victory of Jalal-ud-dinj Khaljl. Kaiqubad was murdered, 
and Malik Chhaju, brother's fton of Sultan Balban, and rightful heir 
to the throne, was for the thne being satisfied with the grant ol Karra. 
“By the death of Sultan Kaikubad M'uizzu-d-djn the Turks lost the 
empire."** Jalal-ud-di!n Kh'aljl cajme to the throne by the greatest of all 
rights — ^the right of conquest. 

We clearly see that during the thirteenth century there wae no 
recognised law of succ^ion, no recognised procedure to which recourse 

82 Barnl, Elliot and Dowson, vol. Ill, pp. 125-29. 

83 Tahaqiit-uAhhan (B. De, vol. I, p. 131) says that “all the Balbsni Amirs 
combined together, and determined that such of the nobles as were strangers, and 
wese not real Turks, should be removed out of the way.” 

84 Bsrul, Elliot and Dowson, vol. Ill, pp. 132*5. 
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might be had in cases of dispute* Broadly speaking, the choice was 
limited, as a matter *of convenience, to the surviving members of the 
deceased Suita a 's family ; but in the piocess of selection hardly any 
importance was attached to the priority of claim originating from the 
prionity of birth. Nor did con^derations of efficiency receive their due 
share of attention, inasmuch as the factious nobles in almost all cases 
preferred a puppet to an able and strong man. 

When we speak of tihe nobility, al-idof the pait — the really predomi- 
nant parti — which the nobility undoubtedly played in making and un- 
making kings, it is well to remenjber that it was in no sense a homo- 
genous and exclusive order or class.” The nobles of the thirteenth 
century did not constitute a hereditary class like the uobleK> of f'rance 
and England. They did not act as a well-recognised, well-defined 
and more or less organised body like the nobles of France and England 
and the ecclesiastical nobles of the lioman Church at the time of Pajial 
election. The Muhammadan nobles sprang from different races. The 
tnajority of them must have been Turkish in origin; but there were 
Abyssinians like Jamal-iud-din Y^iit, converted Indians like ‘Im^id-ud.- 
drn-i-Rayhan, and men like Jalal-ud-din Rhalji whose cla^im to pure 
Turkish descent was not above suspicion.** Most of these nobles origi- 
nally stained their careers as slaves, although some of them, like 
lltutmish and Balbaii, might have been of real aristocratic lineage. 
They owed their rij\e to political power and social prestige to the favour 


K3 iSir Wolspley Haig {('(imhridtjc History of India, vol. IH, Preface, p. vii) 

«ay.s, “ there has never a re<*ognizecI hereditary aristocracy in Muslim 

kingdoms. The ‘nobles' uen' military officers, or offiei'rs of state with military 
rank, whose titles, tlioiigh occasionally revived in favour of a deserving son, did not 
hecoine hereditary until the crown became so weak that a son was able to assume his 
father’s office ft«d title.” 

86 TahaqCit-i-Alharl De, vol. I, p. 132) says, “I have seen in one of the 
authoritative histories, that the tribe of Klialj are the descendants of Kalij Khan, 
son-in-law of Chengiz Khiin,” who ” settled down” in * the hilly country of Ghur 

and Gharjistan with his family and tribesmen.” Sir Wolseloy Haig 

{(■atnbridge History of India, vol. Ill, p. 91) says that the Khaljis ^*werc, in fact, 
a Turkish tribe but they had long been settled in the Garmsir, or hot region, 
of Afghanistan, where they had probably acquired some Afghan manners and 
customs, and the Turkish nobles refused to acknowledge them as Turks.” 

i.n.Q., JUNE, 1935. 6 
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of the Sultans. It iai a characieristic feature of their cooiduct that, 
instead of rallying round the motiarchy to which they owed everything, 
they tiiied, as soon as they found their positioa secure, to assail and even 
to destroy it. Their effori^ to limit the otherwise absolute authority 
of the naionarchy were in principle justifiable. By virtue of their ser- 
vices to the state, and of the responsible posts which they occupied', they 
were undoubtiedly eatitled to claim a fair share in. the governunent of the 
country. For two prlinoipal reasons their conduct degenerated into 
disloyalty and anarchy, and produced nothing but exliemely disastrous 
ooi^siequences.* In the first place, they acted selfishly for the promotion 
of personal interests, and neglected, even sacrificed, the welfare of the 
kingdom. Secondly, m'utual jealousy, intensifieil by racial hatred, pre- 
vented them from acting in union and from* defining a progra^m^e which 
could have reoondiled the claims of a powerful nobility with those of a 
stxtMig monarchy. While each noble hated the other and was ever pre- 
pared to destroy him by all cdaceivable means, the Turks hated the 
Afghans, the Abyis^nians and' the Indian convert and would not 
reiader willing obedience to any of them. No effective party could be 
foMned, becaiyse the success of the leader would be inevitably followed 
by the jealousy and treachery of the followens.*' The nobility was 
nothing more than a n^re agglomeration of difdntegrating atojms, and 
it is no wonder that it failed alike to secure its proper position in the 
state and to evolve a workable constitution for the country. 

Anilchandra Banerjee 


E7 Sir Wolseley Haig {Cambridge History of India, vol. Ill, p. 62) rightly 
observes, * There can be no doubt that the throne itself would ordinarily have been 
the prize of one of the forty had not the jealousies of all prevented them from 
yielding precedence to one.’* 



The Seleucidan Emperors : their Coins and Coin- 
imitations in India 


The death of Alexander the Great in 323 B.C. in Babylon was 
followed by the overthrow of the Greek power in the Punjab, and by 
317 B.C. every trace of Greek domination was wiped off. Seleucus 
received the satrapy of Babylon in 321 B.C. But a few years after, he had 
to fly away to Egypt before Antigonus who had upset the balance of 
power. In 312 B.C., however, Seleucus ro-eniered‘ Babylon in triumph 
and the Seleucidan Era is dated from October! oi that year. For atperiod 
of nine years (i.e. 311-302 B.C.) he was engaged in extending his 
territorial possessions and conquered the eastern provinces of the Persian 
empire, pushing the boundary of the eiiHpire to the Punjab and the Jax- 
artes. Ih was during this period, perhaps in 303 or 304 B.C., that he led 
his expedition against the Indian prince Sandifakottos or Candaragupta, the 
founder of the Maurya empire. Seleucus had to come to terms with the 
Maurya em|>eror. Whether there was actually a fight between them, 
our authorities are silent about it. The terms of settlement clearly 
point out that Candragiipta had the upperhand. Seleucus had to give 
up the satrapies of Arachosia or Kandahar, Paropanisadae or Kabul, 
of some portion of Gedrosia (Beluchistan) and Aria or Herat. The 
Maurya eSmpire thus came to include the southern half of Afghanistan 
and a large portion of Beluchistan. In return Candragupta gave hinil 
500 tTained war-elephants and the transaction was isealed by a 
matrimonial alliance.* During this period Seleucus organised his 
empire into 72 satrapies and made Seleucia his capital, a city on the 
Tigris about 40 miles noitli of Babylon. 


1 Cambridge History of India, vol. I vAnciont India), p. 431. 

What it exactly means, we are not sure, ns onr authorities on the subject 
Arrian and Strabo use two terms which are “scarcely consistent with each other.’* 
It may be that Seleucus gave his daughter in marriage to Candragufptia, though 
some times on the authority of Strabo it is taken to imply ‘*a convention 
establishing a jus connubii between the two ^"”" 1168 .” 
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After the battle of Ipsu?4 in 301 B.C. the third partitioa of the 
Alexandrine empire was effected. Syria wais annexed by Seleucus and 
he transferred his capital to Antioch on the Oroutes, and gradually his 
empire came to include “most of the old Persian empire.** It was in- 
convenient to rule the big empire from Antioch, so his son Antiochue 
was put in charge of the government of all the provinces to the east of 
the Euphratea and was granted the title of king, perhaps in 293 B.C. 
Their joint sovereignty ca'me to an end with tlie assassination of Se'leucus 
in 281 B.C. This i)ractice was continued by his son and successor 
Antiochus I Soter (the Saviour) and he posted a Viceroy to the ea.sl at 
Seleucia when lie went to the west. His son Seleucus, the Silukii of 
the cuneiform inscriptions, was a joint king frdm 275 (or 280 B.C.) to 
209 B.C. ; and after his execution on a charge of conspiracy against his 
father, bis younger brother became the sole ruler in 201 and came to 
be known as Antiochus II Teos (or the Deity). Ilis death in 245 B.C. 
led to a bitter civil war. Seleucus II Callinicus (or splendid victor) 
led a camipaign against Partbia. His successor Seleucus III Soter had 
a very short reign 220-223 B.C. which ended with conspiracy andvinurder. 
Antiochus III the Great was a youth of eighteen when he unexpectedly 
came to the throne of the Seleucids in 223 B.C. He was incessantly 
engaged in wars. After his Parthian campaign in 209 B.C. he marclied 
on Bactria where he was opposed by Euthydemos. The result wUvSi in- 
decisive and a treaty was concluded and he gave his daughter in marriage 
to Demetrius, son of Euthydemus.® Antiochus then crossed the Hindu- 
kush, moved dWn the Kabul valley and, marched into the Punjab through 
the Kliyber Pa.sis. He came u]X)n the territory of a king named by 
Polybius “Sophagaseiios (Subha gai^ena) king of the Indies.** He 
bought off the invader with a numiber of war-elephants and rich giftii. 
Antiochus then liurried back to Mesopotamia, taking the road which 
passed through Arach'osia and Drangiana (Seistan) to Carmania and he 
returned to Seleucia in 204 B.C. The crushing defeat that he sustain- 
ed ill the hand's of Home marks the decline of the empire and Mb reign 


3 Camh. lUst, of India, I, p. 441. 
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cloeed with his murdw in 187 B.C. The next king Seleucua IV 
Fhillopater had a peaceful reign of 14 years but he was murdered by hie 
miniater in 176-175 B.O. His successor Antiochus IV Epiphanes is 
memorable for his reilations with the Jews. After hi* death in 164 B.C 
ensued a period of anarchy and at last Demetrius Soter the eon of 
Antiochus IV occupied the throne in 162 B.C. He died in the battle- 
field in 150 B.C., and was the last powerful member of the famous 
Seleucid dynasty which wao continued for a few years more ending with 
Antiochus Sidetes who was defeated by the Farthiaa king Fhraates II. 
The last Seleucid king threw himself fnym a cliff to avoid capture and 
his death ended the dynasty of Seleucus as a great power in 129 B.C. 

For generations a close and friendly intercourse was maintained 
between the Seleucidan and Maurya prince^. Candragupta i* said to 
have sent certain strange di-ugs as a present to Seleucus, while his son 
Bindusara or Amitrochates (the Greek form of Amitraghata) requested 
Antiochus I to send him some sweet wine, some figs, and a sophist or 
philosopher. 'Antiochus sent the figs and the wine but regretted that 
‘‘Sophists were not a marketable commodiity among the Greeks.*** 
Megastlienes was sent to the court of Candragupta by Seleucus and 
Daimachus of Flataea to Bindusara by Antiochus I. Other Hellenic 
states also had friendly relations with the court of Pataliputi^.. 
Dionysius was sent as an ambassador to India by Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
Asoke sent out missionaries to the Greek monarchs of Egypt, Syria, and 
Macedonia for the propagation of hds new religion in these distant 
countries. 

It i* but natural to suppo 3 e that mde by side with diplomatic rela- 
tions, on active commercial intercourse was also maintained'. Three 
great trade-joutes connected India with the West. The Persian Gulf 
route was perhaps Ihe oldest and the easiest. It ran fiom the mouth of 
the Indus to the Euphrates. The sea route was continued from the 
coasts of Persia and Arabia to Aden and up io the Red Sea to Sue*. 
But the overland rouie through Bactria down the Oxiis (Amu Daria) 


4 Comb, Hist, of India^ I, p. 432. 
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wad much frequented early in the 3rd century B.C. and^forniied link in 
an im porta Qt chain along which Indian goods were carried to Europe 
by way of the Caspian and Black Sea/*® The caravans travelled from 
iinmemonal times to the great emporium* of Bactria, where the roads 
from India, China, and tlie West converged. There the caigoes were 
shipped on to rafts and floated down the Oxus to the Caspian, and thence, 
partly by land and partly by river, to the Euxine. Or else travelling 
entiraly by land, tlie merchants followed the g^eat road which <^till 
skirts the Karmaiiiati Desert to the north, passes tlirough the Caspian 
Gates, and crossing the Euphrates at Thapsacus, ends at Antioch and 
the Levantine ports.”* 

Many Seleucidan coins must have enterad this country in the course 
of commerce. Certain specimens have been discovered generally in the 
Punjab region. The Seleucid. coins after Antiochim II are not gene- 
rally found in India and' their supply is practically extinct, 
and under later kings the intercourse failed to be as intimate. 
This would be explained by the introduction of the fine coinage of 
Bactria. India was, it seCins, practically cut off froni close connection 
with the great kingdom of Asia Minor and she was supplied by a stream 
of fine and copious supply froto, the new kingdom which gradually push- 
ed its way through Afghanistan to the Punjab. But the influence of 
India is manifest in the introduction of elephant as a type in the 
Seleucid coins (Kapson, /.C,, p. 4). And there i'a no doubt that the 
Sophy tes coins weiie closely imitated froim some of the coins of Seleuicus 
and testify to the influence of the Seleucid coinage on some of the 
Indian states wUich imitated the contemiporary types of the Syrian kings. 

Coins of Sdeucus /. 

A. A specimen of a silver coin issued by Seleucus before his 
adoption of the title of 'king in 306 B.C. was found in India. It h'as on 


5 Camb. Hist, of India, I, p. 433. 

6 Rawlinson, H. G.— Intercourse between India and the Western World, p. 9. 

7 Marshall, Sir John— 4 Guide to Taxila, 'p. 24. 
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the Ohv, the laureate head of Zeus r. within a border of dots, and on 
the Rev, the legend Alexdndroy^ eagle standing r. on thunderbolt with 
head turned behind, olive spray with berry and in front satrapal tiara. 
Coins were issued in Alexander's name long after his death. The gold 
staters with the name of Alexander were issued by the king of Macedonia 
down to the Eoman times. It is suppofied to be a Rhodian tetradrachm 
on account of its weight.* 

B. A series of silver coine of Seleucus — Type: Obv. laureate head 
of Zeus ; Rev. lighting Athena in a quadriga drawn by elephants — testi- 
fy to the prosperity of Central Asia. These are of Attic weight and had 
the four denominations of tetradrachms, drachms, heuiidrachms and 
obols. They are assignedi to a date after 306 B.C. from the legend whei*e 
Seleucus is designated the king (Bazileoz Seleykoy) which he assumed in 
that year. It is supposed that these coins were minted either at Babylon 
or Seleucia. A smaller number of coins of this tyrpe have been obtained 
for the British Meseum at Rawalpindi or secured fiom collections m,ade 
in India. So it; is evident that coins of this type were procurable in 
this country and they are *'of a quite distinctive and somewhat coarser 
fabric."* These coins are similar to certain imitations of the Athe- 
nian coins and are generally .struck from regularly adjusted dies, while 
a few have monograms on vhe obverse."**' On the Obv. (simiilar to 
Tyj)e A) Head of Zeus laureate with a border of dots and behind head 
a monogram r. On the Rev. the legend "Bazileos Seleykoy ;" Athena in 
a quadriga of horned elephants r. holding thunderbolt in r. hand 
raised and shield on 1. arm, in field r. above anchor. The date of these 
coins k supposed to be later than 300 B.C. (c. 300-281 B,C.) The anchor 
was the badge of SeleVdCU.*} I (Cafnb. Hirtory of India , pi. I, fig. 15; 
Head — pi. 28, no. 3, p. 57). 

C. Another class of coins of Seleucus in gold has the well-known 
type — King* 8 Head and Horned Horse* s Head. On the Obv. the Head of 
Seleucus r. diademed and having Bull’s horn, on the Rev. the legend 


8 Camb. Hist, of /nrf»n, vol. I, p. 462. pi. I, no. 14. 

9 fhul., 1, p. 436. 


10 Ihid.^ p. 434. 
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Bazileoz Seieykoy, and the head of the honied Horse r. bridled, in front 
a intonograftn and beneath another. It is an Attic stater and is dated 
c. 306-281 B.C. (Camh. Hist, pi. II, no. 3; p. 463). 

D. The coins in the joint names of Selencus I and' Antiochuei I 
his son were perhaps issued a»ft«r 293 B.C. when Seleucua conferred 
upon his son the title of kin^. Theeo coins are very rare and are lighter 
than the Attic drachm, perhaps theee were based upon the Indian stand- 
ard weight of 58 grains. Thie coin is described as follows — Obv, 
Head of Zeus r. laureate within a border of dots. Rev, the legend- 
Bazileon Seleykoy kai Antioaoy, Athena in biga of hornedi elephants r. 
holding thunderbolt in raised > r. and shield on 1. arm in field r, above 
monogram, (date c. 293-281 B.C.). {Camh, Hist,^ p. 463, pi. II, no. 1). 

Coins of Antiochus I, 

A. The type is simjilar to that of Seleucus (Class C) ; on the Ohv. 
the elderly Head of Seleucus I (and not of Antiochu» I) diademed and 
having a Bull’s horn ; Rev, Bazileoz Antioxoy, Head of horned horse r. 
without bridle, in front two monograms and around a border of dobs. 
There are only two in the British Museunv^ a dVachin' and a tetradrachm 
and as these are in Attic weight, it is not sure whether these were issued 
in the reign of Seleuous I or Antiochus I. The date is therefore tenta- 
tive and the type is assigned to c, 293-261 B.C. Perhaps these belonged 
to the joint reigns and the monograms are perhapis of Ihe magistrates 
issuing them,. (Camh. HUtory, pi. II, no. 4). 

B. This class is similar in type but on ihe Ohv,^ we have the 
Head of Antiochus I diademed. Rev. same legend, Head of horned 
Iforse r, bridled, in front a monogram. Iti is an attic stater in gold 
and is assigned to c, 281-261 B.C. {Camh. HiH., pi. I, no. 6). 

C. These coins have the same Obv., and on the Rev. the pam.e 
legend, Apollo seated left on omjphalos, holding arrow and bow in front, 
star and a symbol. It is an Attic stater jn gold and is assigned' to c. 
281-261 B.C. {Camh. Hist., pi. TI, no. 9). 

D. Seleucus II a son of Antiochus I issued a number of tetra- 
drachms and drachms when he was a viceroy under his father. The 
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coins were minted fromoi regfiilarly adjusted dies and omit the kingply 
title of his father. Perhaps this eigniihes his assertida of independent 
power leading later on to his execution. The weight standard which is 
referred to the Rhodian system was perhaps based upon the Indian indi- 
genous systemi and the chronology for the issues ae supposed +o be 276-2GG 
B.C. Tliese coins have the usual type of “Zeus: Athena. “ On the 
Ohv, Head of Zeus r. laureate within a border of dots. Oa the Rev, 
the legend Bazileoz Seleykoy Antioxoy^ Athena in quadriga of horned 
eleplmnt^ r. holding thunderbolt in raised i*. and shield on 1. arm, in 
field r. above a monogram. (Cawh. Hist,, pi. II, no. 2). 

Coins of Antiochus IL 

A. The coins of this king in gold and silver are dated in 
c, 2G1-24G B.C. Tlie usual type is Ohv. Head of Antiochus II r. 
diademed; Rev. the legend Bazileoz Antiostoy, Head: of horned Horse 
r. bridle and in front u monogram, foil the gold Statera or Didra- 
chin^. or p for the silver tetradrachms (pi. II, no. G gold; No. 8 silver). 
Tliase coins are from regulaady adjusted dies, and the monograms stand 
for the names of the magistrates. It is pointed out that the device 
“Horse’s Head” is “peculiarly appropriate to Bactiiia, with its famous 
cavalry, or to Sogdiaiia, and it is undoubtedly from Afghanistan or 
Bokhara that the coins in question usually come.’”* 

B. The second class is of gold and the type is King’s Head: 
Apollo. Oil the Ohv. Head of Antiochus II diademed ; Rev. Legend- 
Bazileoz Antioaroy, Apollo seated 1. on Omphalos, holding arrow and 
bow, in front momogiam d . The dies are regulaxjly adjusted and the 
magistrate’s name in the monogram sebms to be the same as in the pre- 
vious group. The view that the monogram stands for the name of a 
mint has to be rejected as a result of the discussion on the subject by 
Dr. Macdonald. He also points out that the two series “differ not only 
in type but also in style, the treatment of the ends of the king’s diadem 
being specially characteristic.”** 


11 Vamb. Hist, of India, I, p. 436. 
I.H.Q.^ 7UNE, 1935. 


12 ibid. 
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We have no d*oubt that the foreign type coinsi were imitated by 
floiiie of the etates in Arachosia i.e. in Afghanistan, and Punjab region 
where iiie foreign influence was active and intercourse with foreign 
countries in Asia Minor and Central Asia very cla»e. Naturally some of 
the small states preferred the ftae looking coins from outside, perhaps to 
facilitate, to some extent, their ta ade and comiuierce. When the imi- 
tation was merely the exact reproduction of vhe original, correct identi- 
ficatioa is not only very difficult but well nigh impossible. The only 
datum that can help us in the matter is the conect provenance and 
sometimes the style. The flnd-spots of tha^e colas have not always been 
recorded, so our inference can never be as coavinoing as we would desire. 
Only when slight modiflcations are introduced in the type, that we caa 
diflereniiate the imitations from the originals. Monograms or oa 
occasions the legends might betray the tiue origin. But the difficulty for 
correct identification remains. Our work however is greatly simplified 
when the weight system points to Indian origin. An attic drachm 
weighs G7’5 grains but the extant pieces do not generally reach the 
standard. They fall short by a few grains, for example, the 5 tetra> 
drachms with the name of Alexander the Gieat (in pi. 27, Head’s Coins 
of the Ancients) weigh 2G5, 265, 262*7, 258, 259 grains respectively and a 
stater of Alexander weighs 133*1 grs. and of Philip III Aridaeu? 131*3. 
So drachm« in actual weight, varied from' 66*25 to 64*4 gi«. That the 
majority of the coins of this penod was based upon the Attic weight 
admits of no doubt. Biit some of the coins have a weight standard which 
is characiierised as ^abnormal’. These are much below the Attic 
standard — the d'rachm> according to this standard) weighed at the out- 
side no more than 58 grains^^ and it even goes down to a much lower 
level. The average weight of 3 tetradachm^ suppojed to be Macedonian 
in origin is found to be only 217*5 grs. a piece i.e. the dracbm is (>aly 
54*4 grs. An attempt has been m^^de to ascribe them, to the Bhodian 
standard of 60 grs. a dtachm. But no reason can be assigned why in 
this corner of the Syrian empire, the weight system of a Mediterranean 
island came to be adopted. When we find that this weight isystem 


13 Vamh, Hitt, of India, I, p. 887. 
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exactly tallies wiith the indigenous weight system' of ladia which was in 
use for centuries in the North Western pait of the country, the more 
reasonable inference is to refer the weight system to the Purana 
or Dharana weight of 32 ratis which was apiplicable to precious metals 
only i.e. gold and silver. India had another stavidard for copper coins, 
namely that of a Karsalpana of 80 raiis. Now the weight of a rati can 
never be constant as it was based upon the weight of a Gunja seed. The 
results of the calculations of the scholars are aa folllows: — a rati is 
equated to 1*83 gr. by Cunningham, 1*68 by Elliot, 1*75 by Bbaiidarbar 
and 1*825 by Smith. So the weight of the Purana corn varied from 
66 to 58 grains which may be taken to be the maximum. But the extant 
pieces weigh much less, even going below 50 gi^. So the abnormal 
weight standard can more reasonably be referred to the Indian indige- 
nous system than the Rhodian which was slightly heavier. The identi- 
fication of the weight standard would refer these coftns to the Eastern 
part of the Syrian empire or to the region to the east of the H'i'adukush. 
The introduction of this weight isyatena m.ight. be due to one of the two 
reaaonei — the adoption of the Indian weight systeta). by the Seleucid 
emperors for the eastern part of their empire which was intilinately bound 
up in trade and cdinmerce with the N.W. Provinces of India; or the 
Indian states to the east of Hinduikush might have deliberately adopted 
the fine foreign type coins discard'ing their own issues and with a view 
not to jeopardise their system of coinage retained the weight system to 
which they had been accustomed. However it is very difficult to 
differentiate the foreign piece from the Indian is-sues, while the in- 
fluence of India on the weight is clearly evident. The Sophy tes coins 
are identified with Attic drach'me. The five speedmens which are des- 
cribed by Rapson, Smith and Head weigh as follows — 58*3, 57, 48*5, 
48 and 58*2 grains.** But the standard weight of Attic drachm was 67*5 
grs. and in extant coins it went down to 64*5 grs. To take the drachm 


14 Chakrabortty, 8. K. — A Htudij of Anritnt I ndiun Numismatics^ p. 51. 

16 Rapson, Indian Coins^ pi. I, no. 8, Smith, Catalogue of Coins in the. Indian, 
Museufiiy p. 7. nos. 1, 2 & 3; B.V. Head, Coins of the dnetenta, IV, II, 17; Cam- 
bridge History, pi. I, 17 — Attic Drachm. 
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weight down to 48 gr^. seems to be uDreasdaable. The weight of these 
coins may vei^ well be referred to the Pnraiia weight of 32 ratis and 
actuailly punch-anar.ked coins of silver of siiwilar weight based upon the 
Indian standard weight may be found in Smitli’e Catalogue, e.g., 
nos. 7, 8, 9, 10, 17, 20 weigh 60-3; 51, 49, 48, 64*9, 62*3 grains res 
pectively and so on. 

The oldest coins of India had no legend^i or portraits. The devittes 
or the symbols in the punch-marked coins liad surely isome significance 
but their origin is generally lost in obscurity. But there is no doubt 
that these symbols were originally based uipon religious views, ancient 
mythology or astronomical facts. In course of time these came to he 
intimately connected with the princes and peoples of a.n(;ie»t India who 
accepted them as their signets or and a number of them came 

to be punched on the coins. When one of these devices or symbols came 
to occupy the most prominent place on coin, it was denominated the 
Type. These Tyi)e.s were originally the crest or device of authority i.e. 
mere signets and 4n their essence they were heraldic.*’ Some of the 
states adopted the representation of an animal or ol)je( t (dosely connect- 
ed with the patron deity e.g. the tortoise at Aegina, and the owl at 
Athens, owl being the Vdhatta or Vehicle of Athena, the patron goddes-s. 
By the middle of the 4th century B.C. in the West an intimate connec- 
tion was establislied between coins and religion, and (consequently the 
Tyi)es were religious in subject. The coins of Athens had' on the Ohv. the 
Head of tile goddes.s Athena and on the Rev. the Owl; and similar conur 
hinations like Zeus and his thunderbolt, Heracles and his club, Apollo 
and Ills lyre etc. were very common among the Greeks>. The Head as 
a type became gradually popular in the West and it was found to be a 
peculiarly fit object to cover the circular surface of the coins. By llie 
time of Alexander the Great’s accession a coin had usually “on its Obv. 
the Head of a Divinity” though in .some ca^es the older devices were 
retained. The general pi*acti(;e was to have the figure of a Divinity on 


16 Jayaswal, K. P . — Hindu Vulitu, pp. 42, 43. 

17 Macdonald, G . — The Evolution of Coinage^ p. 80. 
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the Ohv, and the crest of the city or the state waa transferred to 
the Rev, or ^Vaa redtuced to a m^ere subsidiary deyice or symbol.”'* It 
was deemed sacrilegious to put the portrait of a human being on the 
coins. But a great change was introduced in their relligious ideas as a 
result of oriental intercourse. Not only were dead kings deified but 
living kings were hailed as gods and divine honour came to be bestowed 
on thefUL. Alexander secured' divine honour in hia life-time and after 
his d’eath he was acclaimed first as a hero and then as a god. Ptolemy 
Soter and Demetrius Poliorcetes were hailed as gods in therir ilife-timie. 
This practice came to exercise great influence on coinage. Alexander 
the Great introduced his portrait in his coins in the garb of Zeus or 
Heracles and thus he was the ”first hisiorical personage whose portrait 
can be recoglaised in coins with absolute certainty and after his 
death his portrait came to be “used as a type” and /his head was pro- 
moted to the place which convention had reserved for that of a 
divinity.”*® Ptolemy Soter was the fip3t king to place his own head on 
the coins “wearing a iplain royal diade^m and? gave up definitely” the 
semblance of a Greek divinity.” Thia practice was continued not only 
by the Potlemy kings of Egypt, but was also adopted by the Seleuoids.*' 
Seleucus Nicator,** before his adoption of the title of king in 306 B.C. 
issued coins with the name of Alexander the Great and the only clue to 
the identification are an anchor in the field and our kkiowled'ge that the 
anchor was the badge of Sefleucus I.** Even when he issued coins in his 
own name, he retained the Alexandirine type. At first he did not adopt 
the title of king and these coins must be d'ated between 312 & 306 B.C.** 
After the adoption of the title also (Ba^^ilaus or King) he retained the o!ld 
Alexandrine type. At last he gave up the old practice and definitely 
introduced his portrait in his coins. On the Ohv, of these coins, we have 
the Head of Seleucus, in helmet adorned with horn and ear of Bull.** 

18 Macdonald, O . — The Evolution of Coinage^ p. 81. 

20 Ibid., p. 82. 

22 Head, B. V. — Gotn* of the Ancient^ p. 67. 

23 Ibid., p. 67, pi. 27. no. 8. 

24 ibid., pi. 27, no. 11. 

26 Ibid., pi. 27, no. 14. 
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21 Ibid., p. 89. 
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The exani*ple of the Seleucidan monarchs came to be followed by ihe 
neif^hbouring kingdoms of Western Asia, viz., Bactria, Paitkia, Cappa- 
docia, Bithynia, Pontus etc. A portrait of the reigniag king was now 
regarded as the “natural obverse type** for the coin and the practice is 
continued even at the present time.* 

SUKKNDRA KiSOll CllAKRAlJOR'n:Y 
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Mir Qasim’s Army 

Himself no soldier, Mir Qasim. caused an all-round and drastic le- 
organisation to be made in the arlny in a manner, and with a zeal that 
were truly remarkable. In fact, military ref or, m received his greatest 
attention after the increase and improvement of the revenues. In the 
short space of his rule, the army of the ‘Nizamat* underwent a thorough 
overhauling, and little remained of its mediajval c.liaracter and or- 
ganisation. The Nawab’s interest in the military administration was 
profound and unflagging, and, although liimself la(^ked military abi- 
lity, or aptitude, he secured the services of talented adventurers under 
who.ie guidance a new army was created on European line.s within a very 
short period. 

The Nawab's desire for poa^essing efficient and well-disciplined 
troops like those of the Englitdi did not ari^e fro>m, sheer whim, or vanity, 
but grew out of certain circumstances that have to be borne in mind in 
this connexion. The Nawab realised at the very outset of his rule that 
the forces of the Nizamat had grown both effete and antiquated. No more 
than a disorderly and ill-disciplined horde, it. had proved to be positively 
dangerous and undependable on moie occasioa than one. The Nawab 
was himself an eye-witness of the rebellion at Murshidabad when his 
predecessor’s life had been endangered by this arrogant and un- 
governable rabble. The disgraceful, mutiny as well as the openly re- 
bellious attitude of the troops in Bihar during the raids of the 
Shah'zadah were a sufficient indication of the rottenness of the existing 
forces. No reliance could be reposed in such an army, and its only 
reform was complete disbandment. 

The morale of the army of Murshidabad had deteriorated during 
the period of confusion following the death of Ali Vardi Khan, and 
Plassey marked the virtual collapse of the military system of the 
Nawabs. Mir Jafar had been too old and pleasure-loving to have given 
any attention to the army, and during hip inefficient administration it 
had become a hopeless mass of uncontrolled anercenaxieai mutinous for 
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pay that happened always to be in arreaw. The very safety of 
the Nawab required supersession by a properly trained and disciplin- 
ed forces. Besides being mureliable the army of his predecegflors was 
thorougldy inefRcient and demoralised. The Naw^ib hod witnessed its 
shameful discomfiture during his attack against the Raja of Birbhuin, 
who was defeated only by the Company’s troops under Major Yorjce a«d 
Captain Whjte. Tlie inability of liis troops to cope with tlie armed 
retaiiners of even a local landholder showed a glaring inefficiency, and 
it is hardly surpiising, therefore, that tlie Nawab should have deemed 
it essential to safeguard Iiis position ajsd honour by introducing a draiS- 
tic reform, in his army in particular, and military adiministration in 
general. 

What lent an added importance to the necessity for an efficient 
army was the Nawab’s aversion to hjs ac>knowledged deipendem^e on the 
Company’s troops. It was the Comjiany’s arms which' had been the 
mainstay of the Nizamat sim^e the accession of Mir 3 afar, ajiul but for 
the successful resistance offered to the Shah'zadah and the Marathas by 
the Kngli(sl), Mir Jafar’s autliority w’ould not liave survive^l long. 
Soon after the accession of Mir Qasini, the war with the Sliahzadah was 
hmught to a successful close by the English troops alone. The Nawab 
was thus perfectly conscious of his absolute subjection to the Englislv 
in the matter of the military defence of the ‘Subah’. Such a position 
was galling to an ambitious spimt like (hat of Mir Qasim who resolved 
to free himiself from tlie yoke of the Oom 2 )any’s troo 2 )s as early us 
possible. 

It was only by laj.sing an equally strong and efficient army that the 
Nawab could afford to disqiense with the assustaiice of the English. 
But the main reason for the ai^niy re-organ.isatioii was liis innaie 
ambition for independence. The defacto gupre^macy whicli the 1‘higlish 
had obtained after the revolution of 17^7 was ap 2 )arent to the 
Nawab who strove from the beginning to undermine it by slow degrees 
and prepared assiduously for the inevitable rupture with his present 
allies. He was shrewd enough to realise thie futility of setting their 
power at defiance without an army trained after their fashion. The 
inherent superiority of the European troops over the hordes of ill-led, 
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illidisciplined, and ill-equipped oriental mercenaries had beeHi more 
than once demonstrated in the Deccan; and in Bengal too, Clive’s 8i>ec- 
tacular successes established beyond all doubt the pre-eminence of the 
Western methods of warfare. Intent on liberating himself from the 
control of the English, the Nawab got his army comjjletely re-modelled, 
llis mjilitaiy policy was further actuated by the desire for territorial 
aggrandisement. The ill-fated expedition against Nepal sliowed his love 
for conquest. Thus, it was from a variety of consideration that Mir 
Qasim needed an ellective and dependable military force of his own. 

Bengal was i>erpetually in danger of invasio^a from the north-west 
by either Shah Alam, or the Wazir of Oudh, 'and from the south-west by 
the Marathas. Besides these external dangeis, there were more than 
ojo powerful chief in the i^rovince, who could seriousily endanger the 
authority of Murshidabad. The Bajas of Bisimupur and Birblium, for 
instance, liad for some time past adopted an attitude of open defiance 
against tlie Nawab, because of their immense military resources, and 
this rise of baronial power was a real mena<;e to the (Government, when 
Mir Qasim came to the ‘masnad’. Sheer prudence necessitated a radical 
reform of the army. The Nawah’s- ambition made it all the more 
imperative. 

The Nawab found at his accessioia a huge standing army of no less 
than ninety thousand inen.^ It has to be remembered that these 
forces had served a number of his predecessors successively, and that 
some of the veteran ‘jamadars’ had been enlisted even before the time of 
Nawab Sarfaraz Khan, and so the Nawab could not liave trusted iliem 
implicitly. He had made it a nile to replace the subordinater> of llie 
previous reigimee by new men who owed their rise to his geiierosiiy 
alone. In accordance with the policy which he consistently enforced in 
every department of the Goveruinent, the Nawab systeinaiically overhaul- 
ed the entire personnel of the army. His disgust^ at the despicable con- 


1 Vansittart's Narrative,, It, p. 186. Mir Jafar had evidently paid no hoed 
to Clive’s advice to dismiss the faithless ‘‘Jamadars’ and reduce the number of 
the forces to 18,000. Vide (Jievg. Sel. fW»., Jan. 13-176*0). 

2 Siyar vb^cknow Text), p. 699. 
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duct of the troops during* the attack on Birbhuin was, however, so bitter 
ihat he decided on an immediate reform. The huge anears of their 
pay were cleared o£l‘ by instalments®, and even assignmentsi* upon 
the land-revenues had to be made for a speedy liquidation of the debts. 
No sooner had the ShaJizadah left the province, than a general disband- 
niei/it of the troops was conihienced.® The Nawab took care to see 
that the disbanded people were expelled frotin the country outriglit,® 
obviously because tlieir presence was consideied to be a source of possible 
danger and anxiety. By this means, the most part of the unwieldy 
forces were summarily dis^missed, and only tliose who were deemed tit 
for service were retained.’ The way was now clear for a 
fresh', enlistment on a diferent footing altogether. The thoroughness 
with which this reduction of an unnecessarily large army came to be 
made was indicative of the Nawab’s determination to stop ihe ruinousi 
waste in malitary exipenditure, which had been one of the principal 
causes of the financial ^mbairassmeiits of his predecessor. In fact, the 
Nawab had given his word to Mr, Vansittart that he would maintain no 
more than five or six thousaad horse, and would thus retrench the 
expenses.* 

As soon as the state of his finances improved, the Nawab beg, an enter- 
taining new: troops in opposition to the wishes of the Governor.® He 
had a number of plausible pretexts at hand. The threatened approach 
of Shujauddaulah,'® the disaffection of the Bhojpur Zemindars,” the 
rebellious activities of Kamgar Kh'an,” the danger from Sheo Bliat,” 
and the refusal of several Zemindars to pay the revenue” were 
apparently a sufficient justification for raising additional troops. Mr. 
Vansittart’s willing acquiescence in the Nawab^s decision was in 
keeping with his policy of absolute non-intervention. It is needless to 


3 Khnlasat V, p. 350). 4 


5 Abs. rUl., 1759-65, p. 9. 6 

7 Abs. 1759-65, p. 7. 8 

9 Ihid, IQ 

11 /bif/., p. 12. 12 

13 Ibid,, p. 13. 14 


Siyar, p. 697. 

Gleig’fi Memoirs, I, p. 114. 

Trans. VLT., 1761, No. 286, p. 134. 
Abs. FLU,, 1759-65, p. 9. 

Ibid., p. 17. 

Jhid,, p. 11. 
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add that Mir Qa‘<iiii could never have flouted the authority of Clive in 
this manner. 

Encourged by the benevolent neutrality of the Governor, the Nawab 
quietly forged an efficient inj-truinent of war, and ihe total strength of 
the army at the oui<-break of his war with the English was about 
twenty-five thousand men.*® Though far inferior in number to the forces 
of his i)redecessor, it was decidedly superior in i)oint of quality, 
efficiency and organisation. The vast wealtli which the Nawab had 
been amassing*® by means of confiscations, and fines, and strict revenue 
collectioa were freely utilised*^ for the equipiment, training and main- 
tenance of his force. 

Mir Qaaim, was one of the first among the Indian princes who ha«d 
realised tlie iorportance of organising their troops on the Western 
model. The dramatic successes of smjall European forces against the 
vast hordes of the country pow’^ers had conclusively proved the excellence 
of Jiluj-oj)ean nietliods and discipline, and the efficient sepoy regiments 
of the European Companies were a standing example of the fact that 
the ‘Hindustani* soldier could be successfully disoiplined in the European 
manner. Although lacking the soldierly talents of Haidar Ali, 
MaJiadji Scindhia, or Ranjit Singh, the Nawab was no less eager to 
Europeanize his army, and during his short rule, he practically re- 
volutionised the army of the Nizamat. 

The.'se changes were effected under the supervision and control of a 
host of adlventures, European and’ Armenian, who had been warmly wel- 
comed by the Nawab for training hist forces after the latest foshion. 
Among these soldiers of fortune, the names of Gurgin Khan, Marcat, 
Arratoon, Samroo, and Gentil are the most conspicuous. Besides these, 
there were a number of foreigners who had been diligently sought out* 


16 It may be noted that even in the best days of the Mughal Enfpire, the 

standing army of the Suhah of Bengal consisted, according to Aiti-i-Afehari, of 
23,000 cavalry, and 801,150 infantry. 16 Siyar, p. 708. 

17 An idea about the lavish expenditure can be made from the following 
instance mentioned by the author of Imadus Saadat (Lucknow Text, p, 02). 
Even barbers, water-carriera, andi washer-men serving in the army had ••’ephants 
to ride on. 
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by tho Nawab, and they were entrusted with the reformation of his 
army. Every vagabond European, or Armenian witli, the least pre- 
tension to military experience was .sure to be taken in the Nawab’s 
service. b]ven se^wys who had been discliarged, or had deserted from 
llie English regiments wei'e gladly enterta.ined on a higher salary. In 
fact, towards the end of the Nawab’s rule, such desei*tion was 
deliberately encouraged by the latter’s agents.'* It appears from a coii- 
temi)oraity account'® that the number of sucli Euro]wan or Indian 
deserters in the Nawab’s service was not inconsiderable. Aanong the 
Nawab’s troops that encountered Major Adauns at Sooty, there were 
nunierouti sepoys who had deserted from the Compaiiy’si battalions at 
Patna, and one hundred and fifty English deserters as well. 

Gurgin Khan (Khajah Gregory), brother to the well-known 
Armenian diplomat and merchant, Khawajal) I'elruse, was the princi- 
pal niilitai7 adviser of the Nawab, and was virtually botli (jommauder- 
in-cliief and war minister. It was under liis superintendence that the 
army was refolded, and it was to his supreme genius Ihui tlie re- 
making of the Nawab’s infantry, artillery and cavalry was due. Horn 
at Ispaliau, asul originally a humble clotb-iinercbant,®' lie bad risen by 
sheer merit at a comparatively early age, and at the time of Id's miurder 
he was barely thirty-six.** Nothing, in the worcL* of Raymond wlio wus 
a contemporary of the general, was wanting in that man to render him 
capable of shining even in Europe, excepting a general education ; he 
owed everything to his own genius, and nothing to art, or culture. That 
such a man became the chief favourite** of the Nawab is hardly surpii>»- 


18 Beng. Sel. Com., June 17, 1763. 

19 ‘*A short sketch of the TroublOvS in Bengal” (Powis MS»S), vido Forrest’s 
Life of Lord Clive, II, p. 238. 

20 Siyar, p. 696; Khulasat \^JB()BS., V, pp. 361-2h 

21 Siyar, p. 738. 

22 Raymond’s translation of Siyar. Calcutta Reprint, II, p. 602, Vide its 
footnote No. 267. Raymond who personally knew Gurgin has paid an eloquent 
tribute to “the soaring genius” of the latter, and has rightly criticised Ghulam 
Husain’s ^prejudiced opinion about him. 

23 Siyar, p. 708. 
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ing and that his extraordinary influence with liis master should have 
excited the bitterest jealousy^* of others may be easily understood. First 
api)ointed the 'darogah* of artillery, Gurgiii Khan was coiiiinissioiied 
to remodel the whole army, and thus by virtue of supeiior talents he held 
the supreme com’niaml of the array till he fell a victim to the 
machinations of a treacheroUiS conspiracy.*^ 

Discipline was enforced in the new array with such sliriclness and 
exactitude as had never been known to the proud mercenaries who con- 
stituted the Nawab’s forces. Mir Qasim reciniitedl mainly Persian'^, 
Tartars, Afghans, and veterans of tlie northern provinces,** who chafed 
under the irksome control of the Kuroi)eania and the ArmeniaiiH. Ghulani 
Husa»in has imured redicule” on the vain attempt of Gurgiii Khan to 
introduce such strictne'^s of discipline as was eaforced in the English 
.aniuy. Anxiouf^ to imitate the Englisli model, Gurgin Khan and hia 
staff strove to drill the men of the proud races of the noHh into orderly 
and oivilized regiments, and might have succeeded, only if uune time 
liad been available to then)'. Although a semblance of success Wii'' 
achieved during the short space of Gurgin Khan^s authority, the latter’s 
severity earned him the bitter hatred of the soldiery,** wliicli was 
further heightened by Muslim animosity against Armenians. In 
fairness to Gurgin Khan, it must be admitted tba,t under bjis guidance, 
the Nawah's troops became far better dis^ijilined than any other army 
of Hindustan, and fought on more than one occasion witli a bravery 
that surprised* their antagonists,** The only Muslim officer 
who shared with Gurgin Khan the credit for having reformed the army 
was Mahstmmad Taqi Khan, a native of Persia.*® Possessed of a re- 


24 Khulasat {JBORS., V, p. 361). 

26 Siyar, 'p. 696. 26 Khulasat (JBOUS., V, p. 362). 

27 Siyar, p. 738. 28 Ibid. 

29 Third Report (Garnac’s evidence.) VansittarPs Narmtive, III, p. 396. 
Bolts, Considerations on Indian Adairs ^ p. 43. Lt. Glen to Major Carnac, July 13, 
1763. (Vide Bengal^ Past and Present^ vol. VI, p. 247). 

80 Siyar, p. 708; Khulasat (JB0B8., V, 226). 
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markable capacity for leadW’^hip and organisation, he himself 
raised and^ trained a picked body of Miiskeieers who were! considered 
to be tile most efficient ones in the whole army.®* Ghulam Husain pre- 
judiced as he was against Guirgin regards®* Taqi Khan as more worthy 
of the ])ost of Commander-in-chief than the latter whonii he frequently 
calls in contempt ‘‘the seller of cloth by the yard/* 

One of the most praiseworthly featurevs of the Nuwab^s inilitai’y 
admiiiistration was tlie punctual jiayment of salaries. Arrears were 
never allowed to accumulate, and the Nawab todk every care to ensure 
a regular payment of the troopvS. According to Ghulam Husain, Mir 
Qasim was so scrupulously exact in this respect that no complaint of non- 
jiayment was ever heard of in liis time, nor was a false muster imposed.®® 
The Nawab was never easy till the dues of tlie arm^y weife regularly 
paid.®* When it is remeimbered that it was the tradiiiional habit of 
the Indian rulers including even the Great Mughals to allow the salaries 
of the soldieris to fall into arrears,®® one cannot but appreciate the wisdom 
of Mir Qasim’s innovation in this direction. Being fully cognisant of 
the troubles that had arisen in the past owing to the irregular payment 
of the army, he was determined not to repeat the mistake of Ids 
predecessors like Sirajauddaulah and Mir Jafar. He had no 
faitli rin the belief that a soldier who had been paid up to dote was 
more liikely to desert tlian one with a large amount standing to his credit. 
Clive d'id not exaggerate when he -stated, “it is tlie custom of the 
country never to pay the anny a fourth part of wliat they promise tliem; 
and it is only in times of distress that tlie army can be paid at all, 
and that is the reason the trooi>8 always behave so ill.’’®* Not only 
w'as punctuality of .payment rigorously enforced, but there was also an 
all-round increase of salaries.®* In short, the Nawab was keen on keep- 
ing his soldiery contented and loyal. 


31 Siyar, p. 730. 32 Ibid., p. 708. 

33 Ibid., p. 712. 34 Abs. VUi., 1769-66, p. 3. 

35 Scrafton’s Bcflections on the Government of Indostan, pp. 28-29. 

36 First Report, 1773, p. 166. 37 Siyar, p. 730. 
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Mir Qasim’s endeavour to stait an extennive manufacture of arms 
a»nd amintinition was an unusual move on the part of an Inddan ruler 
of those days. The Indian princes had so far hardly caved to master 
the technique of arms manufacture, and they usually depended on the 
Europeans for the supply of guns and other military stores. The 
Nawab resolutely aimed at makinjf himself less dependent on the for- 
eigners in this respect. That hie ambitious project did aot end in smoke 
reflects great credit ai Gurgin Khan under whose efficient management 
the casting of cannon and the manufacture of mm'^kets were success- 
fully commenced.®* A huge foundry waa set up for this purpose at 
Monghyr, wliich became the principal depot, although tlmie «eem to 
have been a large number of sunaller magazines and factories in different 
paiis of the country.®® 

It is indeed remarkable that the anm ma» uifactured at Monghyr 
were not infeiior to those imported, from JOurope. The flints of the 
muskets were made of the Kajmahal agates, and the metal of the barrels 
was considered to be better than that of the Bugliijh muskets.*® 

The guns cast at Monghyr were chiefly made of bra^is,, and the moot 
parts of the field artillery had either been secured from the Company,*^ 
or clandestinely purchased from the Europeans.*® The gun cairiages 
were, however, all made locally w'ith elevating screws, aiuV were, in every 
respect, as good as the Englisli modlels.*’* The gun powder prepared in 
the country was equally excellent, althougli a large part of the bulletu 
and shells had to be imported. 

3S Siyar, p. 708; Befieviions on the Present Commotions in Bengal^ p'p. 9-10^ 

39 Third report, 1773, p. 302. 

40 Haymond’s footnote to his translation of the Siyar (Calcutta Reprint. 
II, p. 421). He writes, “The European reader may possibly hear with surprise 
that those fire-locks manufactured at Monghyr proved better than the best Tower- 
proofs, sent to India for thq Company’s use, and such was the opinion which 
the English officers gave them when they made the comparision by order of the 
Council of Calcutta.’’ 

41 Rumbold to R. Smith (Orme MSS,, f. 182). Vide Professor Dodwell’s 
Dupleix and Cliv^, p. 226, (footnote 3). 

49 Third Report, 1773, p. 304. 

43 First Report, 1772, p. 43; Second Report, 1772, p. 10; Third Report, 
1773, p. 304. 
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In the organisation of the forces, there was a consistenti attempt 
at a close imittition of the Eniglish system. The Infantry was modelled'*'^ 
on the Odmpany^s sepoy battalioas, and the soldiers were dreissed, d.is- 
ciplined, and equipped exactly like the English .sepoys. They even 
bore the name of Tilangas like the latter. There was, however, a class 
of irregulars who, though disciplined in the f^ame manner as the 
T,ilangas, were dressed in Indian style. The infantry was composed, 
a.H usual, of regiments and companies with the fixed proportion of coiHr 
mon soldiers, Hawaldars, Jamadars, and Subahdars. It is interestifig 
to note that the musketeers of Muhaimmad Taqi Khan were div,ided^ * by 
tens, hundred^ and thousands after the tiadiiional Persian s4;yle witl^ 
an ofiicer at each of these divisions. This arrangement was, however, 
confined only to the battalions under Taqi Khan. In the Infantry regi- 
ments, the comnijanders were piincipally Ai'ineniansi and’ Europeans. 
The whole force, in short, was trained, accourted> and organised in imi- 
tation of the English troops. Fire-loc^ks were also introdu(*.ed in place 
of the old match-lockjs, and were used for tlie finst time by the Nawab's 
troops during his war with the English.^* 

The Artillery was likewise oigani^ed after tlie European fashion, 
and was exclusively put under foreigners'^ such as Armenians, Erencl)- 
men, Germans, Poituguese, Topasses, an di even Engltdi deserters. It 
has already been m.entioned tliat Gurgin Khan liad started' his career 
in the NawabV army as the chief commandant of the artillery whicli 
was first re-inodelled under Iiis superintendence. An immense number 
of field pieces, partly im.poited and partly manufactured in tlie 
country, were collected, and the Grd nance and the ‘Top Khaiiahs’ con- 
stituted i>robably one of the most expeuuve items of military 
ex]>enditure. 

The cavalry formed the only part of the army, wheiein the officers 
were solely drawn from tlie warlike racesi of the north. The ranks were 

44 Siyar, p. 696. 46 /6td., p. 730. 

46 Siyar, p. 708. ‘‘A summary view of the East India Company of Great 
Britain.” ^Dublin MDCJCLXXXIV, p. 21). “Transactions in India (1766-1783)”, 
London. MDCCLXXXVI, p. 42. 

47 Second Report, 1772, p. 8. 


48 Siyar, p. 708. 
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filled, as usual, by pi(;ked Hindu^^tanis and other Asiatic mercenaries. 
TKia force was divided into Refrhnents and ‘Risalah.s*. For each troop 
of ten, it isi recorded, there was a special officer armed with a sabre, 
whose peculiar function way to kill anyone atte'mptin^ to desert from 
the field of battle.^* The strenjrth of the Cavalry was no less than 
IGjOOO.''® The troopers were well-paid', and well-mounted, and their 
orj>anisataon was not much different from that of the Irregular Cavalry 
Regiments of the Company.®* 

Such was the army ra/ised by the Nawab in the course of a little 
more than two years, with whicdi he confidently embarked on a war 
against the Fnglish. He had hoped thati his newly trained troo'po would 
successfully hold their own against the lOnglish, and redeem the honour 
of Muslim rule in llengal. All hopes were -shalteied' at Katwa, Sooty, 
and IJdaiiala. In spite of the best available training imjiarted by for- 
eigners, and notwithstanding the reforms introduced by the Nawab, his 
army ultimately broke down like a house of cards. An explanation for 
this can be iound from an analysis of its inherent nature and 
composition. 

In the first place, the army having been promiscuously composed 
of mercenaries of all races lacked cohesion. In the second place, the 
indiscriminate elevation of Armenians ajid Europeans (treated a feeling 
of hitter rancour and jealousy in the minds of the Muslim coftiimanders, 
and was respoii'^ible for the wide gulf between tlie Muslim and the non- 
Muslim elements in the arm^". The universal hatred for Gurgin Khan 
and the ''onspiracy that culminated in the latter^s assassination were 
the outward symptoms of this hostility to non-Muslims. In the third 
place, the foreign adventurerji belonging to different nationalities, and 
thus! lacking any leal bond of union proved half-hearted in the hour of 
need. In the fourth place, even among the Muslim officers there was 
no harmony or unity, and their mutual jealousies 'marred the chances 
of success. In the fiifth place, discipline was lax inspite of all efforts of 
Gurgin Khan and liis staff’. In the sixth place, sufficient time had not 
been available for an adequate training of the forces, andi at the lime 

49 Siyar, p. 697. 60 Vansittart’s Narrofive^ IT, p. 185. 

61 Broome’s Bise and Frotjren of the Jicnyal Army^ vok I, p. 351. 
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of ilie commencement of war they were at best only half-trained. In 
the seventh place, the disastrous expedition for the conquest of Nepal, 
and the consequent destruction of the flower of the forces had shattered 
the morale of the troops, and they had hardly breathing time before 
they were called again to fight against the English. Lastly, the death 
of Muhammad Taqi Khan and the niiuider of Gurgin Elian deprived 
the army of its only two leaders of genius. 

The failure of Mir Qasim's army is not w^ithout its inner signi- 
ficance. The Nawab’s attempt to fight with the Europeans in their 
owii way marks the beginning of a century during wliich Tipu and Uie 
Marathas in tlie Deccan, and the Sikhs and the mutineers of 1857 in 
Hindustan made a futile stand against the Englisli with arpiies sedu- 
loudy tiained after the Western fashion. From Udanala to ilie mutiny, 
tile same stoiy of frustrated hope is repeated again and again. Mere 
superficial imitation of the European mode of warfare ])roved to he of 
no effect in the absence of that national conscnouRness and i»atriotiic 
feeling which gave the English a strength u.ikiu>wn to the hetero- 
geneous levies of the country powers. 


Nandalat. Ciiattkrji 



The Smrti'Obapters of the Kurma-Farapa 

The Stadrti-chapters of the KurmorFuTana (Vahgavasi edition) are 
mainly I, 2-3 and II^ 12-33, though there are other chapters dealing with 
the Tiirthas. Of these we shall take up those chapters in which Varna- 
dharmai A^ramadharma, Acara and Ahnika are dealt with. In this 
Purapa Yarnadhanua is the subject-matter of I, 2 and II, 19 and 25, 
A^rarnadhama of I, 2-3 and II, 12-15, 24 and 27-29, Acara of II, 16 and 
Ahnika of II, 18-19. The corresponding chapters of the VenkateAvara 
Press edition of the same Puiiana are: — 


Vahga. ed. 

Ve&kat. ed. 

Vahga. ed. 


Vehkat ed. 

1,2 

1,2 

II, 16 


II, 16 

I, 3 

1,3 

II, 18 (except 


II, 18 (except 

II, 12 

II, 12 

venses 77c 


verse 87a) 

II, 13 (except 


and 84a) 



verse 12) =* 

II, 13 

II, 19 

= 

II, 19 

II, 14 (except = 

II, 14 

11,24 


11,24 

verses 57b-61a 


II, 25 


II, 25 

dealing with the 


II, 27 

= 

II, 27 (except 

method of the 




verse 39) 

uddhara of Gayatri) 


II, 28 

= 

II, 28. 

II, 15 

II, 15 

II, 29 

* 

11,29 


Variations in readings in the two editions are numerous. 
Sometimes the Vahga. ed. gives better readings and sometimes the 
Venkatr. ed. Sdme of the variations in the former are clearly due to 
careless, printing. 

The extant Kurma-Purana informs u^s that the original Purana of 
this name consisted of four Samhitaa — Brahmi, Bha'gavatl, Sauri and 
Vaisnavf, and that the edition of the Purana which we now possess con- 
tains only the Brahmi Samhita (cf. Kurma-Puruna, I, 1, 21-23). About 
the other three Samliitas which seem, to he extinct, the extant Kuivna- 
P. gives us no information. The Naradiya-Puralna (Vehklatesvam 
Press edition), however, contains a li«t of contents of all the four 
Samhitas, the contents of the Brahbii Samhita tallying fully with those 
of the extant Kurma-Purana. According to the Nwadiya^P,, the 



The Sinrti-ch'aptets of the Kui nuo Punina 


Bliiiffuvati Saniluta, which consisted of five Padas (parts) and was called 
‘Pauca-i)adl,* dealt with the means of livelihood (vrtti) of the 
different castes — the first Pada being devoted to the means of liveli- 
liood of the Brahmanas, the second to those of the Ksatriyas, tlie tliird 
of the Vai’syas, the fourth of tlie J§\idj-cs and the fiftli of the mixed* castes; 
the Saurl Samhita being divided into six paiiis dealt with the methods 
of perfonniiig the ‘six acts* (satJx'arvui i.e. vasikarana, niarana, uccatana, 
etc.); and the Vaisnavi Samhita waa divided into four Padas dealing 
with Mok^adharma for the twice-born. As regards the extent of the^^e 
four Samhitas the Narad rya-«Piirana says that they coiitaiued G,000, 
4,000, 2,000 and 5,000 verses respectively.' 

The present Kurma-Puiuna reveals the two main stages* throiigli 
wliich it has passed to attain its 'present foiin. The earlier portions — 
especially the first two chaptei-s of Book I — which have escaped, 

1 II 

«n^swr: 5f«T^r atjFT mm^ ii 

I II 

^ m i 

II 

^ II 

q[% f%: ii 

q^q^iPT ffcfhrr ii 

^ qjift^rrn ii 

^5^ 5 '^441 *11*1 qfiiORiai i 

qft^err: ii 

Naradiya-P. (Purva-klianda), 106, 1-22. 

2 TIiouj;li there arc traces of Sfiktu (Kurina-P., I, J2) and NakulUa (Kfirma- 
P., I, 62) ill/I iiojico, they may be passed over. 



Tltc Svhrti-vhiiptera of the Kiirma-Pmdna 

iJioii«*li not totally, tlie ruinous haniU of the rival sectaries, show that 
tlio Kfmna-P. originally belonged most probably to the rruncaratra sect 
of the Vaisnavas and that afterwards it was oppropriated by the 
rriNUpatas who added to it many new mjyths, legend's, acconntis of holy 
idares, and tlie like, in order to attain their sectarian end. 

TJie first two cliai)ters of the Kiimia-P. strike the keynote of the 
wli(jjle work. So tlie sniPmarv of contents of these Iwo introductory 
chapters is given witli a view to shotw not only the originality of these 
two chapters but also their vital connection with the contents of other 
chapters which seem to have belonged to the Kxir»ma-P. in its Visnuite 
fonn. In Kurma-P., I, 1 the sageo of the T^aimisa forest ask Eomahai- 
sana to narrate the Kiirma-P. Consequently, Rornaharsaiia refers to the 
five characteristiicis of the Puranas, 'names the eighteen Mnhapuranas as 
well as the TJpa-puranas, mentions the four Samhitas of the original 
Kilnma'J*., and proceeds to rejiort what Visnu in the formiof the Tortoise 
said to the gods and the sages who attended the churning of the ocea’n 
of milk. During the churning, Romnharsana says, Sri arose and was 
taken hy Visnu who introduced her as his own Sakti to the inquisitive 
gods and sagas. The latter then asked the Tortoise to narrate what would 
hapipen at Kala-ksaya. Consequently, the Tortoise began with the 
story of Indradyuinina to whom, he said, he had formerly narrated the 
Puijjm Sanihita and given instructions on Eaima (meaning the duties 
of the castes and stages) and Jfiana. The Tortoise naiTated 
briefly the story of Indradyumnia refening to 'the latter's desire to 
gain the knowledge of the Suju'eJme God (i.e. Visnu Brahman), the ap- 
pearance of Sri who referred him to Visnu, and the appearance of Visnu 
who told Indradyumna liow the Supremte God could be experienced 
through Jufuia aud Bha.kii by those observing the rules of castes and 
stages; but tlie gods and the sages were not satisfied wutli it. They a-’ked 
the Tortoise to J’epeat what be bad said to Indradyumua. Here eiidj? 
Kuriua-P., I, 1. The next chapter narrates what the Toi-toise seid to 
Iwis audience; viz., the origin of Brahma, Rudja and. Sri frdm, Visnu 
himself; the api>ointmai:it of Sri to delude the people with a view to 
cdmpel them to undergo rebirths; the creation of the nine sages, the 
four Vedas and tlie four castes by Brahma; and the establishment of 
the rules of Dbarma for the different ca-^tes and the stages of life. 
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The Svirti-clmpters of the Kurm^-^Purana 


The originality of these two introductory chapters is fihown by 
the vital connection which the story of Indradyu^nna has with the narra- 
tion of the Kurma-P. As regards the contents of the £unna-P. the 
Matsya-Purana says: '‘That in which Janardana, in the fornx of a Tor- 
toise, in the regions under the earth, explained the objects of life— duty, 
wealth, pleasure, and liberation — ^through the story of IndradyumiMi 
to the Rsis in the presence of 8akra, which refers to the LaH^unii £alpa, 
and contains seventeen thousand stanzas, is the KurmarPurana.*'* The 
Agni-P.^ and the Naradiya-P.® also say that the Kurma-P. was narrated 
by the Tortoise through the story of Indradyumna. Thus, these 
Puranaa testify to the traditional connection of the story of Indradyunaoa 
with the narration of the Purana. The originality of the^ two chapters 
is further corroborated by some of the interpolatioiaa that have been 
made by the worshippers of 8iva and Brahma even in these chapters. 
For example, we may refer to Kurma-P., I, 1, 107-121 in which Indra- 
dymnna is made, quite irrelevantly, to go to see Brahma, obviously 
with a view to add to the glory of the latter; and to chapter I, 2, 91ff. 
wherein the position of Siva seems to have been raised higher than that of 
Visnu by attributing to h'imi the three kind$i of meditation (hh&vand) and 
by attaching more importance to the Saiva sect-markl ‘tiipundra* wherein 
the Pradhana comprising Brahma, Visnu and Siva is said to dwell. 


3 jw ^^91# I 

w n » n <j 9 ri^: ii 

Matejra-P., 63, 4647. 

II 

Agni-P., 272. 19. 

wnfiJwJmhjPOt iruRnf ^ h 

sRitsr 4pnPi<is I 

?|5C gmn II 

Niradlya-P., X, 106, IMa. 
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Let 118 now ex.'imine the tlieology of these two cliapier.H, for then 
we yhaJl be able to know the original cliaraetei of the rurana. .Jin 
these two chapters Visnu (also called Narayana, lirsikesa, Vamideva 
etc.) is identified wiith the Supreme llrahmaii. lie is de‘<cribed as im- 
perishable {avyayn — 1, 1, 29 and (kS), eternal {sdh'ota — T, 1, (kl), in- 
divisible {nukala — I, 1, (JJ^ luul 71) and higher than the liigliest {piirdl- 
para — 1 , 1, (»5). In I, 1, 09-79 Indradyumna eulogises Visnu by giving 
him all the attributes whicJi are expre^^sive of tlie Supreme llralnnan. 
Here Visnu is described as visvatinan, par a nVa tin an, nirguna, niskaiu, 
visvarupa, nirvikaia, ni8prai»anca, fidi-madhyantanina, jhana-gainya, 
bheda-bheda-vihina, ananda-rupin, ananta-inurti, cinniifitia aii(\ the like, 
and is called Brahman capable of beiing exiperieiiced only through know- 

ledge (prapa^yanti jndnKKflpena kevalam). lu several other placefi 

Visnu hijuselt identifies his own self with! vhe only Reality^ — the 
Supreme BrahUnaii. Referring io the conduct of Indniriyunina, Visnu 
says to the gods and the sages: 

f !Rt ^ I I 

(Kunnfi-l'., r, 1, 51-53)- 

in answer to a question put by Lu^radyunma, \'isiiu descuibes iiis own 
self and his ‘pravrtti' as 

"TC: I 

atftwi II 

(Kiirma-P., I, 1, 95); 

and in a third place he says that before creation there was none secoiiid 
to hi'mself (ffhfim Ndmyono derah put'vamdsa m mi vie ptnatv). Tbeie 
seems to be a distinction made between tlio V’'jnu-Bralinia. i and the 
inferior Visnu of the Trinity. The foiqner i" ‘ak^aa’ and ‘gudha- 
rupa* but the latter is under the influence of Kila a;ul manifests him- 
self before worshippers. 

Sri, the wife of Visnu, is his Salkti. She *i said to have been born 
of Visnu himself in the SrI-kalpa (pftigera vtoliah safijatti ^rUhilpc 
Fadma-vdsmt, — Kurina-P., I, 1, 38; aW cf. 1 2, 7) and is characteiised 
by the same signs as her contort (Vhnt(-cih7ulhJ\itd — I, 1, 5G) 
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viz., v^ihe has four arms, carries the coiicli, the ihsc and the lotus, and 
is adorned a garland {rahtrh/iujd sanalia^calra-padmn-hastd 

sraganvUd, — I, 1, 39). She is the mail, .source from wlilcth 

Brahma Siva and other gO({s <Ierive theii Saktis and became 

known as Saktim^at.® In the supreme state Visnu and his Sakli are iinhs- 
tia'g.uishable and coiastitute the Supreme Brahiuan^ but in creation ilie 
latter manifests herself as Maya Sakti and is vested witli tlie three 
‘gunaa’ (I, 1, 34-3H). It is tliis Mahrunruya who deludes tlje peoide and 
compels them to undergo rebirths (cf. I, 2, 12 — derldam-dkirilaia, e<r.). 

The position which J^iva and Brahma occ’.py in the earlier portions 
of the extant Kur*ina-P. is Certainly inferior to that of Visnu. They 
are ranked as comAnoii gods, so much so that eve.i Indradyumna, as 
Visnu says, was inviiKuble to Saiikara and others {aditryi/ali i^an Lardy 
dibhih — I, 1, 43) in liis former birih. Kegarding the orig‘in of these 
two gods Visnu himself says in 1, 2, 3-(i that before creation 
he was sleeping on the serpeiit-bed with' none second to himself 
aiul when, at the end of the night, he awoko and thought of creation 
the four-faced Brahma was born of hisi ‘p^asadl^ and the three-eyed 
Itudra from' his anger. In I, 2, 22 Visnu says tliat Brahhia 
created beings at bis command.® As Visnu liimsell is the creator, preser- 
ver and destroyer and as ftiva and' Brahma are said t<i liave been born of 
Visnu, he is sometimes addressed with the names of tliese two gods. 


^ TO II 

Kurma-P., I, 1, 37. 

Also cf. J, 1, 44b-45a wherein Visnii says “Indradyumna resorted to mo after 
knowing that Brahma, Mahadeva and the other gods with their own Saktis are 
situated in my ftakti.’* 

7 Cf. Kurma-P., I, 1, 59 wherein Sri ci^plains her identity to Indradyumna ns 

^ % f¥w- 

TT SW II 

® ?r ^T^Win, TOT I 

?fi!n jrniw n 
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When,, in I, 1, 69 tf., Visnu appears before Indradyuiw^a, the latter 
addresses him with various names including ‘Mahadeva’, ‘Siva’ 
and ‘Parame^thin’. The epithets ‘Mahe^vara’, ‘Parainesvara’ and 
‘I^a’ also are applied to mean Visnu but these should be taken 
i/u their literal sense and not as names. For example, Visnu calls him- 
self ‘I4vara’ which is synonymous with ‘Isa’. Hence we shall be wrong 
if we think/ that Indradyumna ‘de.sdred to gain knowleilge of the* glory 
of Siva’.® But it is highly probable that Indrac^umna wanted 
to realise the Visnu-Brahman'® who re^niaius screened by his Maya, 
namely LaksmI. But none can idealise the Visnu-Brahman until one 
knows the true self of thiji; Maya, and thus look beyond' her, by worsihii>- 
pinig, Visnu. “ Hence Indradyuinaia worships, the great god Visnu 
for which reason Laksmi, the Maya of Visnu, reveals her tme self 
(svarupam darsai/dindsa — I, 1, 54), explains her identity and refers him 
to Visnu — the Visnu. of the Trinity — for true knowledge. Indradyumna 
is found aftei“wards to gain it from Visnu andi realise the One, viz., 
Supreme Binhmun. It should be noted that if Indradyumna desired 
to gain the knowledge of Siva, he would not have to look beyond the 
Maya of Visnu, a.s, we know, Siva has his own Maya Sakti. 

The theology of these two introductory chapters of the Kurma-P.^ 
in which there is a considerable amoicut of Sakta element, approaches 
very closely to that of the Pahcaratra Samhitas like i\\(b Ah ii hudhnya,^'^ 
The philoso.phy in both is also based on the theistic Yoga. 


, 9 Wintcrnitz, A Hif^tory of Indian LiHraturi',, vol. 1, p. 57.3 

Cf. H’Rasftrr: i 

91^ ^ ^ ^ II 

wherein Acyuta, one of the names of Vifiiiiu, occurs. 

11 Cf. Kurma-P., I, 1, 60 wlicroin Laksmi says to Iiidriidyumiia : fail to 

overpower those who worship Purusottaiua., the prop of all beings, with Jhana and 
Karma-yoga,” Also cf. Kurma-P., I, 1, 122 wherein Visnu himself says: 

12 Vide Dr. Schrader, Iniroduciion tv the l^dnciuatra and Ahirhudhnya 

Satuhita. 

JUKE, 1935. 
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'The Srurti’cluipten of the Kurma-Purdna 


The very nadue ‘Brahma' Samhita* whioh is given to our extant 
KurmarP. and the numerou.^ refeiences to ‘Jhana’ in the first two 
chapters^® naturally raise the doubt that the original Kurin a-P. in its 
Visnuite form must have contained some chaiiters on the ^knowledge of 
the Vi^nu-Brahman. There are, of course, sqm© chapters (viz., II, 
1-11) in the extant Kurma-P. which deal with Jhuna-yoga and consti- 
tute the I^Varargita, but these are Paaupata documents pure and simple. 
Then, where are the original chaptei>* on knowledge lo be sougJit for? 
In the extant Kurma-P. itself there are evidences to show that the 
chapters which now go by the name ‘Isvara-gita/ once belonged to the 
original Visnuite Kurma-Purana in some other form, and that these 
were first spoken out by Visnu in the form of the Tortoise but reported 
perhaps by Vyasa to the sages of the Naimisa forest at the request of 
Suta Itomaharsana. At the very outset of the extant Kurma-P. we find 
lines which tend to ascribe the authorship of these chapters to Vi§nu 
himself. For* example, in Kurma-P., I, 1, 47 wo see that in a previous 
birth of Indradyumna Visnu promised to impart to him the most secret 
kliowledge so that Indradyumna might merge into himself in the end ; 
and in Kurma-P., I, 1, 64 Laksmf, the Maya of Visnu, reveals herself 
to Indradyumna and being asiked to tell him how the Vifjnu-Brahnian 
could be realised, says: “Nurayana himself wdll impart the knowleilge 
to you’* {sdlcmn-N drdyano pidnam ddsyatltyaha etc.). Towards the end 
of the Kiirma-P. also the 'knowledge (of Brahman) is e^aid to have been 
communicated by Narayaria {eUuIdkaniya vijiianam Ndrdyaiia- 
'nKiMeritam — II, 43, 1). Tliese evidences are corroborated, by the Isvara- 
gita itself, at the very beginning of which the sages refer to the topics, 

13 ^ fR cnnsR i 

5I5RT irrsf ii 

Kurina-P., T, 1, 47. 

HR i glH « 

Ibid., [, 1 , 64 . 

*RraT gu i 

ftSR fpf II 

Ibid., I, 1 , 124 ^. 


and s> on. 
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viz., creation in the Svayambhuva Manvantara, the expansion of the 
universe, and the description of the Manvantarae, as matters already 
explained by llomaharsana. Further, the sages want to have fromf him that 
Icnowiledge which will enable them/ to experience the Supreme Brahman 
(which is no other than Vi^nu Mmself in his suprejme state). Accord- 
ingly Roinaharsana first remembem his teacher Vyaisa and is about to 
begin when the latter arrives there all on a sudden. Romaharsa^a receives 
himi with due honour and requests him to narrate the knowledge of the 
Brahn^an saying: 

^ ft g!Pi: ?ris?tR!rT>T«r 'rteRcw* i 

^ ?im: ii 

ftgfisT ft»f ^ • 

SpM anf?f II 

(Kuma-P., II, 1, 12-13) 

But Vyasa replies: shall tell you what Siva himseilf, being asked 

by the sages Sanat/kumnra and other?^, spoke out to them in ancient 
times**, making no mention of the Tortoise and begins with the story in 
which J^iva is brought in to declaib the knowledge of Siva-Brahman to 
the sages Sanatkumara, Sanaka and others. Vyasa*s reply to Romahar- 
Rana*B request is so irrelevant that the ruinous touches of later hands 
are easily detectable in these chapters. 

We have seen above that there are sufficuent reasons to hold that the 
extant Kiirina-P. was originally a Pancaratra dwiument.** It was after- 
wards recast so successfully by the Pasupatas that its Visnuite charac- 
ter was shadowed almost totally. The Pasupatas not only rewrote sornie of 
the original sections giving isp others that went against their own 
interest but introduced pauch new nuater^al in. the form of myths and 
legends for the glorification of Siva and the Pasupata vrata and yoga. 

14 For want of sufficient space here, I intend to scan the contents of the 
extant Kiirma-P. in a separate paper with a view to show that the KUrma-P. in 
its Visnuite character approached much, like the Visnu'-Pur&pa, to the old defi- 
nition of Purana of ‘five characteristics’ and that it lacked the Tirtha-mahatmyas. 
Cf. Kilrma-P., TI, 1, 1-2 {bhavata kathitaJi etc.) atid II, 43, 1-2 (etad^dkarnifr 
vijMncim etc.) both of which certainly belonged to the original Kurraa-P. as they 
do not mention the contents of those preceding chapters which were interpolated 
by the Pasupatas. 
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The, Srarti-olmpters of the Kurma-PuTdiya 


They were not satiefied with these chang-es even. In Kurma-P., I, 25 
Visuu is presented as worshippiag the S.iva>liiigas and accepting the 
Pyupata vrata and yoga for obtaining a son ihrougli Siva’s favour. 

Here we should like to give a brief account of the Pasupatas as they 
are described in the Kiinna-P. in order to acquaint ourselves with their 
true character and to distinguish them from other sects of Siva-worship- 
pera. In KurmarP., I, 14, 22 ff. there 'is a etory about Susila, one of the 
grandsons of King Prthu, wherein an ascetic named Sveta^vetara is said 
to have founded the Pasupata order. The story narrates that Susila went 
to the Himalayas to practise asceticiftm and worshipped 
Siva. All on a sudden there came a Pasupata u'icetic nalmed J^vetas- 
vetara (^veUlsvetara-nainanam mah'd-pdsvpatottamam — Kiinna-P., I, 14, 
3lb) and gave him instructions on divine knowledge as well as on the 
vow of his own order {dadmi tad~aisvamm jndnnm .^vnmlchdvihita-vrntavi 
— Kurma-P., I, 14, 37b). He also addrcvssed liis disciples present there 
and referred to the holinef^s of the place adding ^‘Yogins, who have 
studied the order founded hy me, sit absorbed in meditation on the 
knpartible and blis.sfu‘1 Mahadeva.”*® Tliis Svetasvetora seems to be 
identical with the first incarnation of Mahadeva, namely Sveta, accord- 
ing to the Nokulisa Pasupatas. This Sveta ali^o is said to have been 
incarnated on the Himalayas and to have a grand follow ng (Kunna-P., 
I, 52, 2 f.). The scriptures of thw PaiSupata order are the Atharvasiras 
TJpanisad and the Snt>arudriya section of the Yajurveda (Kfirma-P., I, 20, 
09 and I, 14, 30). The,«e Pasupatas hold the Vedas in high esteem and 
look down upon those who decry th^'se holy scriptures (Kilrina-P., II, 10, 
16). The regular study of the Vedas is one of their main duties (I, 25, 
8a; I, 14, 48b etc.). They recite only the Vedic hymns (I, 14, 30b), per- 
fonpi the Agnihotra, use the Vedic mantras (II, 37, 89), follow Vedic 
rules (II, 37, 88), and meditate on the syllable ‘Om’ (I, 33, 7a). Once 
Siva is even made to say '*Oh Brahmanas, my form is the Vedas; none 

vessed in other Sastras realises my true self ” (II, 37, 148). 

The Pasupata vow consists in be.smearing the body with ashes (I, 25, 11 

15 W qrtiR: I 

II 

Kurma-P., I, 14, 40. 
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etc.), wearing a piece of rag or re^maining naked (I, 33, 8; II, 37, 100 
etc.), putting on the sacred thread (I, 33, 7 and I, 14, 32), living on 
roots and fruits, bathing thrice daily, bearing ugly signs, holding 
a torch in the hand, laughing, singing, dancing, mutking amorous jes- 
tures, shouting (II, 37, 100-101), and so on. The Pasupatas also wor- 
ship Siva with flowers and meditate on the god as seated in the sun. 
Those who enter heart and soul into the Pa^upata order are required to 
taike up ‘sannyasa* and practise the Pa4upata-yoga which is described 
in the 8atikara-grta. The Pasupatas hate those sects which are guided 
by the Tantras. These scriptures, they say, were originally promul- 
gated by Siva with a view to delude the sages cursed by Gautama (vide 
Kurma-P., I, IG, 96-122). 

We have seen above that the extant Kurtna-P. belonged originally 
to the Pancaratras but was later on appropriated by the PiL4upata8 as 
distinct from the Agani..ika fiaivas and other Sivaite sects.. We shall now 
proceed to discuss the date of composition of the Visnuite Kurma-P. and 
also of that of itji appropriation by the Pasupatas, for, then we shall be 
in a position to determine the periods during which the Smrti-chapters 
were interpolated.'® 

16 I have shown in a separate paper vide Indian Culture, vol. I, 1935, 
pl> 587-614 that the Sinrti-chnpters (12-33) of tlie Kunna-l’., ^^U'parihhapa) 
which constitute the Vyasa-gitn are nothing but the T^^anas Samhitd 
{Vnavimiati Samhitd, Vangavasi edition, pp. 226-271) with a few addi- 
tional chapters. That in the Visnuite Kurma-P., nothing intervened between 
the section on Moksa-jhana (which now appiears in a changed form under the nam»» 
of Sankara-gita constituting Kurma-P., II, 1-11) and Kurma-P., II, 43 dealing 
with Pralaya, is shown by the opening verses of the latter. Those verses are: — 

: — 

^ II 

'wfjiNniR I 

5^ ^^1^ jRpf fir I 

The word ‘vijuana’ in the first verse certainly points to the so-called Shiikara- 
gita at the beginning of which the sages request Suta to narrate tc them that 
‘vijiiana’ ^knowledge) which he has received from Krsno DvaipAyana (Kflrma-P., 
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A cGiinparison between the^ie two chapters on the one hand and the 
Visnu-Purana, the Harivam4a and the Bhugavata^Piirana on the other, 
showe the advance, so far as theology is concerned, made by the Kurma- 
P. over these Vai^nava documents, in none of whSch there is traceable 
any Sakta influence. In the Visnu-P. there is, of course, a solitary line 
in which Lak^i lias been called Visnu’s Sakti” but that the verses 15 to 
the end of Visnu-P. I, 8, including ihe line referred to above, must have 
been interpolated later on I shall show when I take up the Visnu-Purana. 
Now, if the Harjvamsa wais added to the Mahubharata after the latter 
had attained its present form, if the date of the Visnu-P. is pushed up 
to as early as the beginning of the fourth ceniuiry A.D.^^ andi if the 
Bhagavata-P. is placed somewhere about the fifth century A.D.^^* then 

II, I, 4). Moreover the knowledge that is dealt with in the Sahkara-gita is often 
called ‘vijnana’ (cf. Kurma-P., II, 2, 1 — avacyam^etad-vijflanam atmaguiiyam 
sandtanam; II, 2, 36b — kevalarii Jirahmf:vijMnam etc; II, 2, 38—tasmaft- 
vijildnam etc.; II, 2, 39 — vijAdnajii etc. and narvani vijildn^m etc.; II, 2, 
656 — yadvktam^etad-vij fid nani etc. 'f and so on). Therel’oro the fact that in the 
Visnnite KOrma-P. the chapter on Pralaya was immediately preceded by the so- 
called liSvara-gita seems to be undeniable. The word ‘dbarma’ in the second 
verse quoted above points not to the Vyasa-gita but to the Smyti-sections (vis., 
Kurma-P., I, 2-3) which occur at the very beginning and which belonged, as we 
shall see below, to the Visiiiuite Kurma-P. Those original Smfti-sections are also 
referred to by the opening verses of the 8ahkara-gitft. 

From all this it appears that the Vyasa-gita was interpolated by the Pil^upatas 
moat probably at the time of recasting the Visnnite Kuima-P., for there is nothing 
to show that it was interpolated afterwards. On the other hand, in the VySsa- 
gita tlie Agamic Saivas are called Pailupatas but are class 2 d with the Pasandas 
i.e. the non-Vedic sects). Of the Saktaa the Vamas only are mentioned. That 
such a state of things cannot but point to a date earlier than 800 A.D. we shall 
see below. The Pai^upata tinge of the Vyasa-gitfi, seems to strengthen the above 
supposition. It speaks so often of the Pa^upata vrafa and yoga that it could 
have been interpolated by none but the Pa^npatas. 

Vis?n-P., I, 8, 27«. 

18 Mr. Pargiter is of opinion that the Visnu-P. was composed not earlier than 
the 6th century A.D. See Ancient Indian Historical Tradition^ p. 80. 

19 B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma in the Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Hesearch 
Institute, vol. XIV, 1932-3, pp. 182-218. Mr. Amar Nath Boy has tried to show 
that the Bhigavata-P. was composed in the sixth century A.D. 
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the date of the Visnuite Kuwna-P. cannot possibly eaiiier than the be- 
ginning of the sixth century A.D. There is a Pailcaratra SamliAta named 
the Jayakhya^^ which, though replete with Tantri;k ritea, remarkably lacks 
the Sakti theory unlike the Ahirbudhnya Samhitd, The Jaydkhya 
mentions Laksmi as the wife of Yi^nu along with three others, namely 
Jaya, Kirtti, and Maya (p. 47), but she plays no part at all in creation 
as Visnu’s Saikti. Hence the very nature of the theology of the Jaydkhya 
shows that /it is earlier than the Ahirbudhnya Samhitd. Dr. B. 
Bhattaoharya, in Foreword to the Jaydkhya (pp. 26-34), assigns it 
to about 450 A.D. on the strength' of doctrinal and palsDOgraphical 
evidences. If a period of at least 100 years be allowed' for the 
P^cai'^tras’ acceptance of the iSakti theory and their writing of the 
Kurma-P. — for it is more pi'obable that the Sakti theory was first imbibed 
by the Pa&caratra Samhitas which are the main literature of the sect 
and then by other works — then the date of the Visnuite Kurma-P. can- 
not be earlier than about 550 A.D. Thus we get the upper limit of the 
date of composition of the extant Kurma-P. It may be questioned 
whether the upper limit can be placed so late. As an answer we may 
refer to the opinioki of Mr. Pargiter who says: **The Kurma account 
is a composite production. Now and again it has a few lines like the 
Vayu text, and like the Matsya text, in the Aik8vak,u genealogy, but 
it follows the Matsya rather, where they differ. It is a late coftnposition 
and shows Brahmanical features; thus it qinits most of the Vayu’s tales 
and introduces Brahmanical fabrications instead : for, instance, it makes 
Gautama (who was far later) a contemporary of YuvanMva 1, and tells 
long fables about king Yasumanas and the Haihaya kings Jayadhvaja 
and Ihirjaya.”^* We should remember that the age of a Pumna 
depends more upon the genuineness of its most vital constituents, vie., 
account of creation and the dynastic lists, than upon anything else. 

Let us now try to determine the period when the Yisnuite Kurma-P. 
was recast by the Pa^upatas, because that will help us to determine the 
lower limit. Say ana Madhavacarya (1330-1385 A.D.), in his com- 

20 Edited by Embar Kruhnamaoharya, Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, vol. LIV. 

21 Pargiter, op. eii., p. 81. 
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mentary on the Parasara iSmlfti (ed. by V. S. Isilalinp.urkar) quotes 
numerous verses from chapters 12-lG, 18-20, 22-25, 27-29, 33, 36, 39 and 
43 of Kurma^P. II;” Devanabhatta (1150-1225 ’A.D.) quotes in his 
Smrti-candrika a good number of verses from Kurma-Purana, I, 3 and 
II, chapters 12, 13, 15, 16, 18-20, 24 and 25; Aniruddha (about 1150 
A.D.) in his Hdralatdy quotes numerous verses from Kiinma-P., II, 23; 
and Ballalasena (about 1150 A.D.) quotes, verses from Kuiima-P., II, 
chapters 18, 2C and 44 in his Ddna-sdgara. These quotations show that 
the Kurnm-P. became a Pasupata document not later than at least 1100 
A.D. Bhaskaracarya, in his Brahinasutrahhmya quotes in p. 62 
three verses {anddinidhyind etc.) as declared by the Pauranikas. Two 
of these verses tally with Kurma-P., I, 2, 20 and I, 7, 66. In pp. 64-65 
Bhaskaracarya quotes from ‘Smrti*** three more verses, two of which 
are traceable in the Kurm'a-P. (viz., I, 7, 67 and 68). > One of these 
four verses, which are cointnon to the Bhuskara-bhasya ami the Kuitna- 
P., contains the word *Mahesvara* (V edd’iahdehhya evddan iiirmamc 
ta Mdhosvarah) . But these do not ean^ u^ farther, a.s the word ‘Mahes- 
vana’ has been used in its literal sense to mean Visnu in the introductory 
chapters of the Kurma-P. and as we are not sure that the verses were 
quoted by Bha^kara from tlie Ku6ma-P. So we are in need of other evi- 
dences. A perusal of tlie extant Kurin a-P. ^ronvinces ns of the fact 
that the object of appiopriating the Purana was not only to feed fat 
the grudge the Pasupatas had agatinst their Pancaratra rivals but also to 
make an attempt to popularise their falith which was in a deteriorating 
condition (cf. Kurma-P., I, 29, 9 feind 25). In several places of the 
Kurma-P. the sects which were originally Tantriki or which had 
Tantrik rites and practices are mentioned with hatred. The non-Vedic 
Pasanda Sa»tra.s, viz., the Kapala,*® Bhairava, Yamala,, Varna, 

22 Tho versos have been traced by Mr. Islampurkar. Therefore it is needless 
to give the list hero. 

23 Edited by Pandit VindhyeiSvari Prasada Pvivedin, Chowkhamba Sanskrit 
Series, Benares. 

24 The term ‘Smrti’ as distinct from Aruti’ is used by Sahkaracarya, Bhaskara 
and others to mean all works except Vedic. 

25 This is the literature of the Kapila or Kapftlika sect which is very old. * 
In an inscription dating from the first half of the 7th century A.D. Kapftle^vara'and 
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Arhata, Kapila, Pancaratra, Damara, Nakula, Piirva-pasoima, Pasu- 
pata, Soma, Laugala, Sfiittvata,^* aad many others {anydni saha^raJah) ^ 
are said to have been declared by Siva with a view to delude the sages 
who were cursed by Oautafliia (cf. Kurma-P., I, 12, 2r>G-258; I, IG, 
115-117; I, 24, 21-88; I, 29, 25; II, IG, 15-lG; II, 21, 32-88; and II, 
37, 146-147). The Vedic Pa^ujAxtas hate even to speak with the followers 
of these Paeanda Sastras (Kurma-P., II, IG, 15) and consider the latter^s 
presence in Sraddha ceremon,ieiS as improper (Kin ma-P., II, 21, 82-33). 
It is to be noted that in the Kurma-P. tliose Paeupatas 
who accept Tantdk practices and attacli more importance to the 
Tautras arc al'^o called Pasupatus but are characterised by the epithet 
‘Paisa, nda*. The literature of these Pasanda Pasupatas is callled the 
Pa4upata Sastra. It is clear that the disti motive names ‘Saiva’ for 
these Pasanda Pasupatas and ‘Aganiia^ for their literature did not come 
into Uiso at the time the Kurma-P. wan recast by the Vedic Pasupatas. 
If these terms were known at that time, the Vedic Pasupatas would 
never have (called their unworthy rivals ‘Pasrspatas’ when they also 
are known by the same name ; nor w'ould they liave liked to connect the 
name of their deity with the literature which they hated so much. Now, 
the evidences of Apararka, Bhaskaracarya and otliers show that the 
distinctive epithets ‘Saivu’ and ‘Agama* to mean the Pasanda Pasupattis 
and their literature had been widely recognised before the tenth 

his ascetics are mentioned Uhaiidarkar, Fwi^m/rism, Sa'ivisni and Minor 
Ueliyious acets, p. US). Varaliamiliira know the Kapiilas (kemathi-iakala-iavaid 
Kdpdlam-ica vrutani dhattf — Urhat-Sumhita, edited by Kern, p. 61. This line 
has boon quoted by Balhllasena in his Adhhuta-sugaivk, edited by Muralidhara 
Jha, p. 237). According to Apararka the Sivaite sects (the KapalikasP Cf. 
kajfdla etc.) are intended by a sutra of Apastaniba (vide, Aparurka’a Commentary 
on Xdjflavalkya, pp. 12-13). 

26 According to the Kurma-P. (I, 24, 31-33) Snttvata, son of Am^u of the 
Yadu family, is said to have worshipped Vasudeva and promulgated the Sattvata. 
dastra which was heard by the bastards (kun{I(ff/oiddihhih snitam). This 
Sattvata Sastra is most probably a branch of the literature of the Paiicaratras. 

“In the Isvara-Satnhitu the Pancaratra literature is divided into two broad 

classes Divya and Munibhasita or as Uovoaled and Traditional. The prominent 
among the Divya class are considered to be three, namely, the Sattvata, Paus- 
kara and the Jayakhya called as the three- jewels of the Pancaratra literature.” 
(Dr. B. Bhattacharya, Foreword to the Jayakhya Somhifd, p. 12). 

JUNE, 1935. 
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centui’y A.D. The Skaiida-Puraua meutioDi) the *8a,ivaV aiid' the 
‘Aganias^ at every step. The 8ravaiia-Bclgola in^icriptiou of Mall'isena 
(A.D. 1129) iiientioiis the Saivas, raaiipalas, Bauddlias, Kutpalilvus aud 
the Kapilas.^^ The repeated lueution of tlie 8aivas and the rasupalaa 
togetlier by Apararka sliows that he wu<i very familiar with these two 
sects. Ill his time, the literature of tlie Saivas was called Saivagama 
or 8aiva 8astra. lie al'<o refers to the iiliilosophical doctrines of the 
Saivas, Pasupatas, Pancaratras, Sahkliyas and the Pataujalas (cf. 
Apararha’s comm, on Yaj., Aiiaiulasiuma San'-^kiit Series edition, p. 11). 
In pp. 10-11 and 18 Aparar.ka quoies two vei‘*es com-mon to the Devi- 
Purana aud the Yoga-Yajhuvalkya, and a third one from a ‘S'nirti’ in 
which the Saivaa and the Pasupatas have been diliereiitiated. These 
quotations show that the names ‘Saiva’ and Agama’ came to be used 
before the time of composition of at least those i)oi lions of the Devi- 
Piirana, the Yoga-Yiijiiavallvya and tlie ‘Smrti’ troni which tlie quota- 
tions have been made. Apararka flourished about 1125 A.D. There- 
fore these distinctive epitliet.*^ could not have possibly cotuie into vogue 
later than the beginning of the eleventh ce-atiiiy. The evidence of the 
Vai'aha-Purana (Vahgavasi edition) also points to the same date. In 
Varaha-P., 70 and 71 wliich are included iui the liudra-gita, Rvuka ii> 
bi ought in to declare the supremacy of Visnu over all other gods iuclud- 
ing hi'niself andi to denounce the iion-Ved'ic {V cdahah i/a) Saiva scriptures, 
namely the N iJisvam-Samhitti auii' t\io Si va-nddh an tas^ of the Prmuiiatas 
meaning undoubtedly the Agamic Saivas. These non-Vedic .scriiitures, 
Rudra, add^, were first delivered by him(self at. the request of Visnu in 
order to delude the people who were crowding the heaven as a result of 
Visnu-worsliip. To explain why Rudra declared such ‘filthy* scripturesi, 
the story of Gautama’s curse on the sages, who sought his shelter on 
account of famine, is introduced. This story runs as follows : 

Gautama practised ausleritiesi iii the Dandaka forest and received 
a boon from Brahma to have plenty of crops. Now, in course of time 
there broke out a severe famine wh'ich lasted for twelve yeniiM ,aud 
compelled the sages, who lived in the forests, to have recourse to 
Gautama for maintenance. Gautama supported the sages throughout 


Hpigraphia Indka, Hi (1894-5), p. 102. 
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the whole period and requested them to stay wiith him, even when the 
famine was over. So, for a pretext to leave the place the sages thought 
out a plan. They created a cow by means of their magpie power and put 
her in the hermitage. Gautama understood that it was a magic cow and 
sprinkled water on her citing *ja3ii\ The cow fell down and the sages 
also left the hermitage. Gautama then began austerities anew. As a 
result Rudra was pleased to come and give liim. a piece of his matted 
hair which Gautamia brought to his henuitage and which caused the 
Ganges to flow through the place where the magic cow lay senseless. The 
touch of the water revived the cow and the river w as named Godavari. At 
the sight of this strange event the ‘seven sages* came and thun^ked 
Gautaima for causing the Ganges^ to flow through the Dandaka forest. 
Gautama then realised the whole plan and cursed the sages to be outside 
the pale of Veda-dharnia. As a result cf this curse Rudra was com’pelU 
ed to declare the Nihhdsa-Samhitd, 

A comparison between this story and that found in the Kurma-l*. 
tl, IG, 95 f.) at once suggests that the Rudra-gita was written much later 
than Kurma-P.. I, IG, 95-123. In the Kuijma-P. the story i^ shorter as 
well as simpler. It does not refer to Gaut£^ma*g au'^teritien for plenty of 
crops or to the origin of the river Godavari. The story of Gautama*s kill- 
ing the magic cow is not so clumsy as in the Varaha -P. As there are verses 
common, to the Varaha-P. and the Kurma-P. (viz., Vamlia-P., 70, 43 — 
V eda-viurtir-aham vipra etc. = Kurma-P., II, 37, 14:8) it is probable that 
the story in the former had its prototype in that in tlie latter,. Apararka 
(about 1125 A.D.) quotes Varuha-P., 70, 35b-3G and 41-42 and 71, 52-54 
in p. 12 of his commentary. Therefore Kurnia-P., I, IG, 95-123, wliich 
seem to be earlier than Varaha-P., 70 and 71 c.nnnot be dated, later than 
1000 A.D. The repeated mention of only the Vamas (ci. Kurma-P., 1,12, 
258; I, 10, 117; I, 29, 25; II, IG, 15; and ] I, 37, 147) among the Sfikta 
sects tends to suggest that the Riglit-hand school did not originate at 
the time of recasting the Visnuite Kurma-P. As the Kiirma-P. names 
a good number of sects which were influenced by the Saktas, it is not 
probable that it would have left out the nam^e of one of the two most 
noteworthy divisions of the Sa'ktas themselves, if it were at all acquaint- 
ed with tho.S 0 two divisions. iN’ow, Apararka is quite famdliar with 
the Left and Right-hand Saiktas. He not only mentions these 
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two ^h'oola himself dn his commentary,*® but quotes from the Devi- 
Pur^iia a few verses in one of which these two Sakta schools are mention- 
ed.*® The nature of the quoted verses shows that the two Sukta schools 
were well-»known to the people at the time this part of the Devi-Purana 
was written. So the Right-hand movement rauf^t have begua not later 
than the beginning of the eleventh centuiy. 

The evidences adduced above show that the Kurma-P. must have 
been recast not later than 1000 A.D. Let us now see whether the date 
can be placed earlier still. Bh^aracarya in Ws BrahmobSutra-hJUisya 
speaks of the four sects of the Mahe^vaias, viz., Pa^upatas., Saivas, Eapa- 
iiikas and Kathaka-siddhantins.*® As Bhaskara is placed between 860 and 
980 A.D. and ^t some point near the beginning of the period’ 

(ranging from 900 to 1350 A.D.),*^ the epithet *8aiva’ as distinct from 
‘Pa4upata’ must be dated noii later than 900 A.D. ‘‘The Tamil poets 
Tirumiilar, who lived solmewliere about A.D. 800, Sundarar, who was 
either a contemporary of Tirumiilar or came a little later, and Manikk^ 
Vachakar, whose date is not far removed from A.D. 900, all refer to 
the Agama-^s, and both Tirumular and Manikka use much of their phrase- 
ology.”** Mr. J. C. Chatterjee** inform,?!; iis that the teaching of the 
Agamas was popular in Kashmir before V asugupta who flourished about 
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I (p. 17). 


Also ct. p. 1C — 


etc. 


Apararka, p. 16. 

Jfhus/cttra-hhasya, p. 127. 


31 Farquhar, OutHm of the Religious Literature of India, pp. 221-2. Also 
cf. the introduction to Vindhyc<vari Prasada’s edition. 

32 Farquhar, Outline etc., p. 193. 

33 Kashmir ^aivism, pp. 7-10 and 36a. 
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860 A.D. and supports tliis statement by references to tbe A*gamas. 
These evidences show that the ‘Aj^an^as* became current not later than 
800 A.D. Therefore the Kui**ina-P. which, as we have seen abovO) does 
not seem to be familiar with the ‘Aj^amas^ cannot possibly be later 
than 800 A.D. References to tlie wors}ii|,> of Brahma’’^ in those parts of 
the Kiirma-P. which did not ceitainly belong to the Yisnuito Kurma-P. 
tend to indicate that, at tJie thne of rec.istiiig, the worship of tlie god did 
not die out totally. In the opinion of scliohirs which is corroboiated 
by Varalianiihira,’’"' the yect of Brah'mu became proinineat during the 
period ranging from 200 to 000 A.D. and the five-gods of the Smartas 
threw Brahma into the baclvground towaids the beginning of the seventh 
century.’* lleuco from the consideration of the Brahma-worship abo 
tlie date of recasting cannotj lie placed; later than 800 A.D. Thus w’p get 
the low’er limit of the date of recasting. 

We have seen above that the vupper limit of the date of composition 
of the Visniiite Kurma-P. cannot possibly be earlier than 550 A.D. and 
now w’c get the lower limit of the date of recasting. If a period of at 
least fifty years be allowed to intervene betweea the date of compoedtion 
of the Vi.snuite Ki“inna-P. and that of its lecasiing, then the date of com- 
position of the A^isnuite Kurma-P. falls roughly between 550 and (iOO 
A.D. and that of its recasting between 700 and 800 A. D. 

34 In Kurma-P., I, 2, U'Ob each of the four Asrainas is further dividotl into 
three kinds, viz., the Vaisnavu, the Brahma and the Hara-asrama. (Note that 
Karma-P., I, 2, 99 ff. doa! with the diiferent sect-marks of which the ftaiva sect- 
mark is said to he the most etfcctive. Therefore this part of the chapter was 
certainly added by the PafJupatas). In Kurma-P., I, 2, 194 it is said that those 
who have recourse to Brahma should alway.s bear the sect-mark (tilfika) on the 
forehead; and in Kurma-P., I, 28, 19a Brahma, AMsnu and the Run are said 
to be worshipped in the Kali age. Also cf. Kurma-P., IT, 18. IKlb-Ol : — 

and Kurma-P., II, 26, 39: — 

I 

3.5 Jirhat-Snmhitd, edited by Kern, chapters 58 & GO. 

30 Parquhar, Outlwe etc., pp, 148 and 179-180. 
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Let as now pass on to the Smrtii-chapters with which we are con- 
cerned here. The Kurnia-P. contains two g‘roupe of jsiuch chapters, one 
in each Book, viz., I, 2, 3G-75 and I, 3 and II, 12-33. In the intro- 
ductory chapters of the Kurma^P., JnCina and Karma (meaning the 
duties of the four castes in the diffeiient stages of their life) are men- 
tioned more than once as the two main factors in the attainment of final 
beatitude. The Indradyumna story being inseparably connected with 
the description of these two factors, it is sure that the Visnuite Kurma-P. 
contained chapters on Varna^ramadliarn^a. The Kurma-P., I, 2, 36-75 
and I, 3 seem to be parts, if not the whole, of these original chapters. 
The topics of Varnaiamadhaima in these chapters h'ave been interwovea 
with the accounts of creation in such a manner that they caiunoti be con- 
sidered a.s interpolations. Hence it is highly probable that these 
chapters also belong to the same date as the Visnuite Kiirma-P. 

We have seen that in the Visnuite Kurma-P. nothing intervened 
between the ?o-called Ts^vara-gita (i.e. Kiinna-P., II, 1-11) and II, 43, 
and that the Vyasa-gita (comprising Kurma-P., II, 12-33) was added by 
the Paiupatas at the time of recasting the Visnuite Kurma-P* There- 
fore the date of this Vycl^a-gita is the same as that of recasting. It 
should be mentioned here that there is no evidence which goes against 
the integrity of the Vyasa-gita; 

Here a question may be raised as to whether the lianas Samhita 
was incorporated into the KfinnarP. to form the Vyasa-gIta or it was 
some chapters of tlie Vyasa-gita. whicli were taken off from their source 
and given the name ‘Uj^aiias Saniliitri\ The Pusupata character of tlie 
Samhita, of course, appears to indicate tJiat the Kurma-P. was the 
source of the Samliitu. But a roni])arison of readings of the Usana^ 
Samhita, tlie Vyasa-gita and tlie cha])lers (51-60) of the Adi-,kh'anda of 
the Padma-Purana (AnSS. edition) sliows that the Usanas Samhita is 
the original. That the sectarian character of the Sa,Tnhita is 
no argument against its originality is further proved by p verse quoted 
by Vijhanetjvara under Ynj., T, 253-2ri4. The verse is ascribed to 
Usanas and it pretends to report the speech of Bhngavan Siva him-self.®^ 

37 5 1 ?WT— f?Rn gl-. i 
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As tliis verse and many others also ascribed to Ilsanas are not traceable 
in our. U^anaa Samhita, it is probable that there existed ajiother Smrti 
of Usanas and that it was influenced by the Siva-wor^hippers. 

As regards the contents of Kurma-P., I, 2, 3G-75 and I, 3, tlieie is 
little worth n),ent,iouiiig. In I, 2, 30-75 the duties of tlie cartes and stager> 
are briefly laid down and the practice of Dharma is eiuipliasised. In 
naiujug: the regions which are meant for the people of different castes 
and stages, the Yogiiis are mentioned separately and are said to belong 
to a fifth Asrama. In verses 70-87 of the Kurina, -P., 'I, 2 the four 
Asraiiias are subdivided in the following manner: 

A. Prahmacarin — (1) Upakurvana. 

(2) Naistliika. 

Ih (irhastlia — — (1) Udasina. 

(2) Sadhuika. 

C. Vaiiaprastha — (1) Tapasa. 

(2) Saiinyasika. 

J). Yati — — (1) Parauiesthika — (i) Jhuiia-sannyasin 

(ii) Veda-isaniiyasiii 
(iii) Karma-sannyasin 
(2) Yogin — — (i) IMiautika 
(ii) Sankhya 
(iii) Antyasraniin. 

These verses iseem to have been added, at- a time later than Kiirma-P., 
I, 2, 30-75, because the verse 87 denies the existence of a fifth 
Asrama. The Kuniia-P., T, 3 lay.s down the duties of the fourth 
Asrama and contains no peculiarity. 

Though in cha])ters 12-10, 18-19, 24-25 and 27-29 of Kurma-P., II, 
the duties of the different castes in the different stages of their, iii'e are 
described generally in the samei strain as in Maiiu and Yajhavalhya, 
there are so^ue notable cliangesi. The worship of the sectarian deities 
witli leaves and flowers is included in tlie daily duties of a student. 
Much more attention is paid' to the slipping of water (tica mo na) {or the 
purification of the body. The occasions, on which sippiii'g is urgefd, 
are numerous and often of little impoii;alice, A student, who is unable 
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to read the Vedas, is said to derive the same benefit by muttering the 
Gayatri. There are some verses (viz., Kurma-P., II, 14, o7b-61a) dteal- 
ing with the method of Gayatri-uddhai^a but these verses occur neither 
in the Venkat. ed. nor in the Adi-khainja of the Padma-P. Therefore 
there can be little doubt about the fact that these verses were added much 
later. Among the multifarious duties of a Suatajka, the baths and the 
worship of the Sun deserve special notice. Baths have been divided 
into six classes, viz., (1) Brahma, (2) Agneya, (8) Vayavya, (4) Divya, 
(5) Varuna, and (C) Yaugika, according to the different processes wdiich 
are often intricate and troublesome. The custom of meditating on 8iva 
a* seated in the Sun is perhaps at the base of the worship of the latter 
by the Pasupatas. The Snataka is also expected to worship Brahma, 
Sahjeara, Visnu and other gods with flowers, leaves and water. The 
impoitance of the five great sacrificea is ackno-wledged but in cases where 
suitable Brahmanas, guests and beggars are not available one may offer 
a part of one’s food to the cows instead. A twice-born house-bolder is 
Jequired to perform the Agnihotia sacrifice. Of the two branches of 
Mharma’, viz., Srauta and Smarta, the Srauta is said to be superior. 
Any one, wlio can follow neither, will do well by practising sadacaia. 
House-holders are divided into two classes) (1) Sadliaka i.e. those wdio 
attach importance to worldly prosperity and are consequently ready to 
labour for their subi^istence, and (2) Asadhaka i.e. those who are rather 
indifferent.* 

Rajendra Chandra Hazra 


• 1 arknowlcclKo my gratefulness to my Professor Dr. S. K. Do for his valuablo 
help Ritd guidance in preparing this article. 
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The Birth-place of Bhavabhuti 

^Ilie birth-place of the great Sanskrit dramatist Bhavabhuti h still 
a matter of controversy. It is indeed fortunate that we are not left 
to mere conjecture in this case; for, unlike his great predecessor Kali- 
dasa, Bhavabhuti has given considerable information about himself in 
the prologues of his plays. From the prastavana of the Muhdvl racarita^ 
we learn that he came of a family of learned and’ pious Brahmins of 
the Kasyapa gotra and' Taittiiiya Sakha with the surname Udiimbara, 
who lived in the city of Padmapura situated in the Daksinapatha. They 
maintained the five fires, observed sacred vows, drank soma juice and 
expounded Brahman. Bhavabhuti was fifth in descent from Mahakavi 
who had performed the Vajapeya sacrifice. His, grandfather was 
Bhattagopala, father Kilalkantha and mother Jaijukarnl. Now, Daksina- 
patha is generally ialveii to mean South India. ‘TJie country south of 
the Narmada is called DaksinupatluP says Yasodliura, the coiUimentator 
of Vatsyay ana’s Kuniasiitni. Kajasekhara defines it as the country 
to the south of Mahismati.. It is evident, therefore, that Bhava- 
bhuti was a southerner. A\’e have an even more definite statement in 
the prologue of the Maluti'-Mchlhacay where the Sutradhara says, “There 
is a city named Padmiapura du Vidarbha in the Daksinapatha.”^ These 
statements should leave no doubt about the location of the ancestral 
home of the poet. But some NchoiJaiS have cpiestioiied their accuracy and 
interpretation. Jagaddhara and Tripurara, commentators of the Mdlatl- 
AhuUmva, identify Pad’mapuru, the author’s! native place, with Padma-i 
vati where the scene of the diaina is laid.* In tlie beginning of the 

••• I (Oxford University Press Ed. pp. 2-3) 

2 3[1^q]nq^ q^ijr ^ \ Aiaiuti^Madhava. 

® qqpppc qui^ i 

JUITE, 1935. 
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drama we find that a ni;inister of Kundinapura, the capital ut‘ Vidfai'blia, 
^eii(h» his soil Mudliuva to Pudmavati osteiiMbly for education, but really 
for the puri)ose of gettiuj^ him mariieil to the daugh'er of the uuiiibter 
of Padmiavati. This shows that Padinavati was noli situated in 
the country of Vidarbha. General Cunningham, was the first 
to show ill at the description of the environs of Padin,avati, 
that occurs in the MalaiUMadhava^ suits Nai’var in Gwalior State. “The 
Sindhu River (mentioned in MCtlntt-MiUlhuva^ IX, 1) is clearly tlie Sindh 
on which Narvar is situated', and the Para River is the Paivati or Para, 
which flows only five mile^ to the north of the Sindh. The subsequent 
mentioned of MadTiumata and I>ava,na tus streams in tlie neighbourhood of 
the city further confirms the identification, as ilie first must be Mohwar 
or Madhuwar on the south, and the other the Lun or Nun to tlie north. 
Bhavabhiiti further places the holy shnne of Suvarnabindu near the 
confluence of the Madhiimati and Sindhu which nipy be identified with 
Suhenda or Sonabindu ( — Sonenda), which is close by.”^ Since then 
Mr. M. B. Garde, Superintendent of the Archaeological De])aitnieiit, 
Gwalior State, has, by trial excavations, identified Padmavali with 
the modern village Pawayd situated at the confluence of the Sindh and 
theParvati about 40 miles soiith-eaHt of Gwalior.’ 

The late Mr. M. V. Lele of Gwalior has tried to prove that 
Padmavali (modem Pawaya) was the birth ])Iace of Bbavabliuti 
on the following ground’s*: — Pron). the detailed and accurate desi’iiption 
of Padmavali that Bhavabhiiti gives in the Mdhttl’MCulhHva^ he infers 
that it was the birth-place of Bbavabliuti. The ciiy was not situated in 
Vidarbha (modern Berars in the Deccan) : but it should be noted in 
this connection that the corresponding jpassage in the prologue of the 
MalMvlracfiiita omits the w'ord V iihubhc^sn and' only states that 
the city wa^ in the Daksinapatha. Besides though the word occurs 
in the printed' editions of the MCdatUMadhava it is absent in the 
oldest Ms. of that play. Tlieu, there is the authority of 
Jngaddhara, an old commentator of the Mcdatl-Madhiivay that 
I’admapura was identical with Padmavati. As for the statement 

4 Cunningham — Cuim of Mtdnvval India, p. 23. 

6 Arvhtpoloijical Surveif liepori foi' 1916-1010, pp. lOl-lOO. 

6 See his Marathi book MdlatUMadhava Sara va Vicdra, p. 6. 
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in the Mohannumita Uiat Paduiapnra is in the Daksinapatha 
it nIioiiIcI 1)6 remembered that it occiw *{4 in ihe speecli of the Sutradhara. 
From ihe proloj^rues of Bhavabhuti’a draiua.s it see^is iliat tliey were first 
Ktaoed at tlie fairs of Kiilapriyanatha. This god is generally identified 
with Maliakfila of lljjain.^ The identification is not, however, correct. 
It is more li.kely to refer to a temple of Siva at modern Kalpi. As 
Pawilya (which, accordiji'g to Lele’s view, represents ancient Padanapura) 
is to Mie south of Kalpi, the statement of tlie Sutradhara that Padima- 
piira is in the Daksinapatha can be easily justified. 

These arguments of the late Mr. Lele are not convincing. The 
poet need not have been born at Padmjavati to be able to describe it 
minutely. It is, of course, possible that there was a temple of Kala- 
priyandtba at Kalpi* but it is doubtlul if the Sutradhara speaking at a 
fair in Kalpi would refer to Padmuivatf, wliich is less than 100 mfiles to 
the south, as situated in the Daksinapatha. Besides, as shown above, 
D{i|ksinil>patba is generally taken to i*efer to the country south of the 
Narmada. Dr. Belvalkar, who has exan^ned this question, is, theiefore, 
inclined to believe that 'Padmapura was in ancient Vidarbha. As no 
place of that name however, ‘known from ancient records as situated 
in Vidarbha, he says somewhat cautiously, “Pending the discovery of 
new data, then, we may assume that Bhavabhuti’s ancestral home, 


7 Cf. TrrpiirSri’s Commentary on the MiVotl-^Indhova—^nif^ 

I 

8 From Rnjasiekbara’s Kavyamlminnsa we learn that a place called Kala'priya 

waa to the south of Kanauj, ^cf. 1 

... p. 94 (Gnek«-»d-s 

Oriental Series, First Ed.). This is corroborated by the following verse in the 
Cambay plates of Govinda IV, which describes Indra Ill’s conquest of Kanauj — 


strarorft 5it: yywi T ftft r ii 


This verse seems to speak of Indra Ill’s halt at the teinple of Kalapriya, his 
crossing of the Jumna and devastation of Kanauj as events following in close 
succession. This description suits Kalpi best, 
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Padmapura, was in the Berar% and noti near the site of Narvar in 
Gwaliof State/’* 

The data necessary for the identification of Pad'mapn^a, fortunate- 
ly, are now ‘available. A coppeif- plate, inscribed on one side, 
has recently been discovered at Mohalla, the headquarters of the P^a- 
baraa Zamindari in the Drug district of the Central Provinces. It was 
intended to be the first of a set of three or four plates recording the 
grant of a Vakataka king. Like almost all other plates of the Va|ka- 
takaa, it is iiisci^ibed in box-headed characters. It refers only to two 
kings viz., Pravarasena I, who assumed the Imiperial title of Sattnrat- 
and performed several gi’eat Vedic sacrifices, and his grandson and 
successor, who was the daugliter’s son of Bhavanaga of the royal family 
of the Bharadivas. The record brealks off just before the mention of the 
second king’s name. From som,e indication, it seem^ that it hae re- 
mained unfinished. The plate does not thus contain any new infoi^ma- 
tion about the V^atakas, but ihere je one statement in it which' is of 
great inuportance. It puq)orte to have been issued from' Padmapura. 
As there are no words like Vamhaty Sthanut, Vijaya^skmdhavdrdty etc. 
added to Padmapura, we cannot say that the king who intended to grant 
the plate wa,s then temporarily enca'mped at Padho^upura. Nor is 
Padmnpura known to be a holy place. We can, therefore, conclude that 
Padmapura was the capital of the Vajkataka king who intended to issue 
this plate. 

It would not be out of place to enter here on a short discussion about 
the capitals of the Vakatakas. Tt faeeima that they changed their capital 
from time to time. Their earliest capital known fron« inscriptions is 
Nandi vardhana which is mentioned in the Poona plates*® of Prabhavati- 
gupta, the daughter; of Candri^ipta II Vi'kraimaditya, who was 
married to the ya,kat^a prince, Rudrasena II. Her son Pravarasena II 
shifted the capital to Pravarapura, which he seems to have founded andi 
called after himself. Soon, after Pravarasena II, Bhavattavarman wh'o 
from, the recently published Pa^jgadh inscription" seems to have ruled 
in the south-east of C.P., perhaps in the state of Bastar, invaded 

9' ltatna*8 IMtr Eutory, Introduction, p.' zzzvii (Harvard Oriental Series). 

10 Ep. Ind.y vol. XV, p. 39. 11 Ihid., vol. XXI, p. 133. 
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Vidarbha and in[ade Nandivardhana his capital. His Rithpur plates 
are issued from that city” and record the grant of Kadamhagirigmuia 
which the editor Mr. Y. R. Gupte hae identified with Kalamba in tlie 
Yeotmal district of Berar. Bhavattavunnan seettns, therefore, to have 
made himself master of the westiern part of the VaJ^ataka kingdom com- 
prising mtodtem Berar and some portion of C.P. In this emergency the 
Vakatakas very likely shifted their capital to Padmapura. Later on 
Prthivisena It regained hi a ancestral 'kingdom” evidently with the help 
of his loyal feudatories and* hia father-in-law, the king of Kuntala. Only 
one incomplete inscription of this king has been discovered viz., the 
Balaghat plateai which were intended to be issued when he was. encamped 
at Vembara. Two other Vafcataka princes viz., Devasena and 
Harisena” are known from two 'mutilated Ajanta inscriptions, but we 
do not know the name of their capital. The present unfinished plate 
may have been intended to be ijmied by Narendrasena or his son 
Prthivisena II, as itj? characters closely resemble those of the inscriptions 
of Pravara^ena II. 

The discovery of this plate has settled the disputed question about 
the location of Bhavabhuti’s birth-place Padmapura and proved, dncon- 
trovertibly that the poet was born in ancient Vid'arbha. The Valkataka 
kings were patrons of Vedic learninig and performed several Vedic sacri- 


12 M., vol. XIX, p. 100. 

t IX, p. 271. 

14 The following genealogy of the Vakatakas is quoted hero from Mr. Jayaswal’s 
'History of India 1/iO A.D. — 350 A.T>. for ready reference: — 


Rudrasena II— m.— Prabhavatigupta (375-396 A.D.) 


Div&karasena Damodarasena — Pravarasena (405-436 A.D.) 

(396-405 A.D.) , I 

Narendrasena 

(435-470 A.D,) 


Prthivisena II 
* (470-486 A.D.) 

(The dates assigned here are tonjeotursl.) 




Devasena (485-490 A.D) 


Harii^na (490-520 A,D.) 
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fices. They must, therefore, Imve patroni^d learned Brahinins. As a 
matter of fact, Pravarasena II is *known to have donated several villages 
to Braliminf!^ for the i)eiiorinance of sacrifices etc. Bhavabhuti men- 
tions four ancestors of In’s who lived at Padmapura. We cannot con- 
clude frctm* this that Mahakavi, the fourth ancestor of Bhavabhuti, who 
probably lived in the latter lialf of the sixth century', had haih'^elf emi- 
grated to Pad*niai)ura''' from elsewhere: for there was in the latter half 
of tile sixth century A.D. no great king ruling at Padmapura, Wylio could 
have invited the fourtli ancestor of the poet to settle in the capital. 
Tlie last known Vakataka king Ilarisena seeing to have cea'^ed to reign 
about 520 or 530 A.D. The Vajkatakas were succeeded in Vidarbha by 
the Kalacuris. The silver coins of Krsnaraja, the great Kalacuri king 
who flouiished about A.D. 550-585, have been discovered at Dhaniori in 
the Auiraoti district of Berar. The Kalacuris had!, no doubt, a va.3t 
empire extending from Rajputana and Malw^a in the north to the dis- 
trict of Satara in the south and from Konkan in the west to Vidarbha’® 
in the east, but tlioir cifpital was not at Padmapura in Vddarbha but far 
away in the north at Mahismati'. If, tlierefore, more than four ancestors 
of Bliavabhiiti lived at Padmapura (a.s seems probable), they must have 
received liberal ‘patronage from/ the Va»k^a,ka3. It is also likely that 
the Vakatakas invited these pious and learned Bralimins to settle down 
in their capital Padmapura and helped them iin the performance of their 
saerifice.s. In the beginning of the eighth century A.D., when Bbava- 
bhutii flourished, there was no great king ruling tin Vidarbha. The 
province seems to have been under the rule of petty princes who recognis- 
ed the suzerainty of the Calukyas. In the absence of royal patronage 
Bhavabhuti was obliged to seek, his fortune in the north and ultimately 
became attm lied to the court of Ya.4ovaiman, the mighty king of 
Kanauj. 

Let us next try to identify th.i.8 Padmapura. As Vidarbha is 
generally tafken to correspond to modern Berar, several scholars have 


16 Their surname XJdumbara ii>dicates that they originally hailed from a place 
named TJdumbara. 

16 Cf. Cunningham, Coins of MetHoeval India, p. 8; ATchosologicdl Survey 
lleport for 1913-1914, p. 214; Bombay Gazetteer, vol. I, Part II, pp. 13, 295-6. 
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fiugget^ted that it ii^ust have been situated somewhere in Berar/^ 1 
closely examined the lists ot' villages in Berar, 'published by the C. P. 
Government, but could not find in them even a dingle place correspond- 
ing to Padmapura. It must be noted' in this conned ion that ancient 
Vidharbha w^as not confined to Berar proper, but extended' eastward 
beyond the Wainigahga. In the MCilamkaynimtni of Kalidasa, the 
Varad^ (modern Wardhai) is shown to have divided Vidarblia into two 
fairly equal parts, which the Sunga ‘prince Agnimitra a>s.sagned to Yajna- 
sena and' MadJiavasena, tw’o rival claimants for the throne of Vidarbha. 
Again Naiidivardhaiia, the earliest known Va^ataka capital was situated 
not in modern Berar but near Raintek in the Nagpur district. The 
copper-plates of Pravarasena 11 have been found in several districts, ot 
western C. P. such as Chindwara, Siwani Nagpur, Balaghat and* Bhan- 
dara aiuV the villages granted therein can also be identified in these 
districts. The river Wardliu, therefore, did not then form the eastern 
boundary ot ancient Vidarbha, as it does now of modern Berar. Vidar- 
blia, on the other hand, extended as far as Dalksina Kosala (modern 
Cliattiisgarli) in the east. Benuakata, mentioned in the recently disr 
covei'ed Tiro<li plates of Pravarasena II, which comprised the territory 
on both the banktJ ot the AVaingahga (ancient Beniia), was like Bhoja- 
kaf-a (modern Berar) a district of the Vakataka kingdom. I have traced 
no les« than six villages named Padmapur, Padmapur or Padampur in 
the Cauda and Bhandaia districts of C.P. Now we know that Bhava* 
bJiuti’s Pudmapuru was a nayam. Yasodhara, a cotmmentator of 
Vatsyayaiia’s Kimmutni, defines mujam as a place where the business 
of 800 villages is transacted.^* Ancient Padmapura. mutit, tlieiefoie, 

17 Cf. Bolvalkar, liomu's lAiicr (H.O.8., i». xxxvii); Todar Alall, 

Bhavahliuti\s Muhuvlrmaiit'on (Oxford Prows, p. xxiv.) It. G. Bhaudurkar wrote 
^Hhavabhuti's native place appears from the description to have been somewhere 
near Chaiidrapura or Chanda in the- Nagpur territories, in which there are still 
many families of Marathi Desastha Brahmins of the Taittiriya 6akha using 
Apastamba as their siitra and in the country to the south and south-east of which 
are families of Tailang Brahmins following the same Veda and sutra. Mdlatl'* 
Mddhava^ (1906) notes, p. d. 

18 Of. (Ninjoya-Siigal-a 

Press ed.), p. 44. 
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have been a large city. Besideft, we have seen above tliat it waa at* 
one tin)e a capital of the Vakataka^i. We can, therefore, Buppose that 
it must have considerable ruiiiB. From inquiries I came to Iknow that 
Padiampuii near Amgaon in the Bhandaaa. district of O.P. haiJ 6on],e ruins. 
Besides, as I have shown elsewhere, the villages mentioned' in the Siwani 
plates of Pravaraseiia II can be identified) in the vicinity of Amgaon. 
The surrounding country was, tlierefore, undoubtedly und'er the direct 
rule of the Vajkatakas. I, therefore, visited' the place and found 4here, 
as I expected, intereistiiug ruins of considerable antiquity as 
described below. 

This Padampur is now a small village in the Amgaon Zamjfndari of 
the Bliandsura district about 2A miles from Amgaon railway station on 
the Nagpur-Calcntta line of tlie Bengal Nagpur Kaiilw'ay. Itg area in- 
clusive of fields is l-lbl acres and its population which numbered’ 920 
fcouls at the census of 1911 has now dwindled down to 112 as shown, by 
tile last census ro])oit. To tlie west of the village lies- a lull called 
i\(Vhii Mafiiii'djaci tekri (Nfitli Mahuruja’s bill) wdiere a fair is annualJy 
Iield on the Sivanitri day in (he month of Muglia. On the liill we found 
t\\o stones, 2' 10" high, each having two inuigas, a god with four hands 
and a goddess with iwo hands. The god has a tSula in his raised right 
as well as left hand; ills lower right hand holds a mace and the left 
a Tlie goddess, wlio has an umbrella, on lier head, carries a 

hilasii ill lier raised left luiiid while lier right hand is simiidy hanging 
down. These deities cannot be definitely identified, but the images are 
evidently of the Mediaeval age. 

Tiilis liill coiii'inaiids u beautiful view. To its east lies the small 
village of l*adanji>ur lost in cluc>ters of trees, Avith a small tank to its 
west, while the surrounding region is dotted witli huge boulders of 
fantastic Bliapes. The bill contains a small, naturully formed cave, 
which is provided with a stone door frame. We were informed' that 
lliere was an old image on a liuge boulder about 18 ft. high at a short 
distance from the foot of the liill; and' we actually found 
an old image of Visnu in perfect preservation reclining 
against another rock. The image is carved' under a peculiar 
arch losling on two old fashioned inllars. The god has the 
conch, the discus, the mace and the lotus in hi» four handsi Out»ide 
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the pillare, which su'ppoit the ornamental arch, axe carved a male and 
a female servant each carrying- a fly-whisk. The face of the god was 
smeared with venninlion which we had no time to remove before photo- 
graphing. The image may be assigned lo.tlie 11th or 12th century A.D. 

We then proceeded to the neighbouring fields, where we found three 
mutilated images of the Jaina Tirthankara Parsvanatha. One of these 
is very beautifully carved and polished. Its head wa»^ broken off, but as 
we found it lying near by, we put it in its place before photographing. 
The image which is about 2 ft. in height i» of black stone and represents 
the Jina Parsvanatha engaged in mieditaiion and seated crosslegged on 
a lotus with his palms placed one over the otl)er upon tlie lap. On Inis 
head appears his lonchana^ a seven-hooded ^serpent wliose tail is seen on 
tlie llotus in front. He hais long ear-lobes and his hair is treat etl in 
schematic curls. TJie Srivatsa is .seen in the mjiddle of liis che.st. Over 
the snake api)ears a triple umbrella, on either side of whitdi is seen an 
elephant with his uplifted trunk. Planking the siiuke^s hood on each 
side there is a garland cai ryiiig gandharva and beyond him a miniature 
Jina sitting cross-legged and in meditation like the main figure. The 
Jina has neither garment nor ornament on liis person. Tlie image 
belongs, tlierefore, to the Digamhara sect. We saw one more inulilaled 
imago lying in tlie adjoining field, ropresenting the Jlina llsahhadeva 
or Adinaiha in the same posture, with his. Innchatia the bull carved on 
the iiedestal. These images can, with probability, be as'^igned to the 
lOtli or lltli ceiuiry A.D. 

Pesides the.-<e we .saw tuo collections of massive stoue.s, evidently 
ruins of fallen tcra-pres, near Padampur. One of these is al)6nt 2(X) 
yards to the iioidh of the village. The stones have rough surface and 
eojn'pr,ise a large lintel measuring S' x P 7" x 1' 0'', with the figure 
of Gauesa carved in tlie centre, bases of door jambs, sections of massjve 
pillars etc. The other temple seems to have been -.situated just out.s'de 
(ho present village. Some sections of its stone pillaiN and the stone 
prahhavdli (i.e. the .supporting slab behind the image) with a jiointed 
top are still standing in nitii, while other eections of pillars are scattered 
round about or are buried in debris. The pillars are of cou] .sg structure 
and massive in size. The height of the imthhamli suggested 
that the image it supported nuiKt have been about 5 ft. in height. 

T.iT.Q., junk, 19Jr>. 13 
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Aa old farmer of Padampur told us that one such image was reimoved to 
the Nagpur Museum, about forty years ag(». After our return to Nagpur, 
we made inquiries, in the Museum, but could find no image brought from 
Padampur. It seems that in the early days of the Museulin no accurate 
record of tlie fiiul-sjjots of i’mage.s was kept. The provenance of many! is 
not, therefore, definitely known. We saw, however, an exquisitely carv- 
ed and beautiful image of standing Siva 4' 10" in height which is .said 
to have been ])ioUght from llhanduifi. As there are ho ruins of mediaeval 
temple.s at Jihandiiia pioper, I doubted the coiTeci.rm« of the statement. 
Besides- the height, the breadth and tlie shai>o of the stone seemed to 
agree with ttnrse of the pmhhiivoJi at Padampur. I, therefore, got 
actual ml|»aH'<iirement.s of the latter from' my friend at Amgaon, and found, 
as I expected, tliat tlie image exactly fits the .‘■tone prahhavnii'. It 
seems certain, therefore, that the image of {i>iva was brought to the 
Museum not from Bhandara proper but frcnn Pad'iunpur which is includ- 
ed ill the Bhandara district. I quote below a d'esc^ription of the image 
from the Descriptive li.st of Kxhihits in the Mii.'eum : — 

“This scul])ture is of red sandstone, in good pioservation contain- 
ing a figure of J^ivu, four-anned, standing under a cinqfoliate arch, com- 
posed of a snake on each 'ude and the Kirtimujkha decoration in the 
centre. He has a plain lialo and wears a high headdreAs, with the figures 
of the goddess Gaiiga and' the moon in front, one over the other.** lie 
wears also several ornameiitis, including an elaborate torque and girdle 
and a garland cctming down nearly to his ankles. The tassel of his girdle 
is seen in between his legs ami touches the bottom^ of the garland. lli^4 
lower garment is treated in a peculiar way. It con.«flsts of two flat hands, 
one below the other, running round liis thighs. He liold.'i in his upper 
and lower right hands, a trident (Skt. trisrila) and a rosary of rudxaksa 
beads re.spectively. In his upper and lower left liands are a cobra with 
expanded hood and a spouted water vessel (Skt. hdidio). In a recess 
be.side his lower right and left hands are figifrinos one on either »ide, 
representing Karttikeya seated on the peacodk in a lilasaria pasture and 
Oaiiesa in a similar altitude, holding an indefinite oliject in each hand. 

19 The hoad-drcas is of the Jata-mukuta type and what is described here as 
Ganga is really a Kirtimukha jewel. 
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By the feet of the main figure aie two male attendants, one on each aide, 
the one holding a trisula in his left hand and, the other a skull — crowned 
fltalE in his right, respectively. In a niche by the side of either of these 
figures is a female chauri-bearer standing in the conventional attitude. 
The front face of the pedestal is carved with a seated female on the right 
and a bull on the left side, facing each other.” 

The image is exquisitely carved. Siva’s face is finely mode^Ued and 
hhows graceful serenity. t)n anistic groiimk the image may be said to 
date frdin the 10th or 11th century A.l).*® 

The presence of these finely carved imiiges, and the existence of the 
ruins of massive buildings at l*adam]mr leave no doubt that it muh^t. 
have been once a flourishing city. It has also a grand, natural scenery. 
The hills that encircle the village, with the.ir huge and quaintly 8hape<l 
boulders, present an attractive ai)pearance. The sun ountUng ^parts are 
covered by low rocky jungles, infested by panthers and venomoujs 
snakes, wbicdi take an annual toll of several lives. If Bhavabhuti was 
brought up in such sui roundings, it is no wonder that he should love to 
describe the grand and sublime aspects of nature. deecription of 

natural scenery in the Dandaka forest-** or that of the terrible heat in 
the dense jungles infested by fierce beasts, and huge ajagarai^^ that one 
finds in the V tiarardma-mrita seems to have been suggested to the poetk 

20 HaU it not boon for the homeuhat late age of this image of ftiva, one wouhi 
have been teinptod to identify it with. Kalapriyanritha, at w’hos3 fairs Bhavabhuti’s 
dramas were staged. Uamaeandrabudhondra, a commentrator of the UttururamxL" 
cnntd, .say.s, indeed, that Kalapriyanatha was worshipped at Padmapura in 

VidarWia. (Cl. stUT I ^ 

cited by Prof. Kane.). It is, however, doubtful, if Bhavabhuti, would, in that Vase, 
have given the detailed information about himself and his ancestral home in the 
|)rologues of his plays staged at his native place. As shown above (foot-note 8) 
Kalapriyanatha was to the south of Kanauj where Bhavabhuti and his ancestral 
ln)mo were not well-known. From the performances of his plays at that place, his 
fame .seems to have reached Yasovarman, the king of Kanauj, who later on 
patronised him. 

21 Cf. (^entrat Vrovinves (inzetteerj second erf., p. 4. 

^ 1 ^ ^ 
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mind l)y liig personal ob^rvation of the conntiy round Padampur. The 
ancient city which W'as once a flourishing: capital! of the Va?kata,kas and 
wJiich, from its itnagee, seems to have retained its in»ji)ortance down to 
the twelfth century A.D. is now reduced to a stragf^linpT village. Its 
ancient site is now converted into fertile fields. Iti is on the boundarieti 
of these fields that the images of the Jina Tirthankaras are lying scatter- 
ed. Even now old earthen pots and tiny imager* of Hindu rieities are 
occasionally turned up by the plough. 

There is a fine, large tank about a mile and a half to the east of 
Padampur. On three sides its banks are fonued by rugged lulls wliiie 
on the fourth there is a dyke of masonry.*^ If Padampur w^as, 
as I have tried to show, a big city, it is likely i»o have drawn the iieceii- 
sary supi)ly of drinking water from this tank. 

One more argument can be advanced to prove that Padampur near 
Amgaon was the native place of Bhavabliiiti. As w'e have seen, llliava- 
bhuti was a Brahmin of tlie Taittiriya *^akha of the Black Yajurveda. 
There were formerly several Braiimins of this ^aikha in the neighbour- 
ing places*. The donee of the Siwani plakes of Pravararena II was a 
Brahmin of the same ^akha.^' The village Brahmapiirnk'a granted to 
him is, as I have shown elsewhere, identical witli Bahmni about 7 miles 
to the north-east of Padmapur. There are now no Brahmin families at 
Padmapur but there are many in the neighbouring region and it is note- 
worthy that they follow the Taittiriya Suklia of tlie Black Yajurveda. 

It may at first seem strange tliat tlie eajiial of the Vakataka'^, 
who ruled over modern Berar and the w’osterii portion of the Central 
Provinces, should be situated at Padampur near the eastern boundary of 


23 Cf. 






24 Sec Gazetteer of the Bhm(fara Districtj p. 182. 
26 Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions^ p. 246. 
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Hieir Jtiiigdom. But we must iioie in this eoniieetion tlio con- 

ditions which iiecws.itated lihe sliifting of ihe capital to Pa(hin)])ur. As 
shown above, Bliavattavarman of the Nala faiyi,ily invaded Vidaibha 
soon after the deatli of lb*avarasena II and occupied N;ind ivai diiana 
near Nagpur which was, in the previous generation, the Vrikataka 
capital. As tlio village granted by his Ritlipiir plates, can be identified 
in Berar, lie seems to have coiuiuered Berar an<l the western jioifion of 
the Centtal l*ioviii(e,> ti (*n), tlie \ .ikataha .. Ihoin the Balaghril plates 
of Brthivisena we know that the V^akalfukas were reducial to great siraits 
at this finie.^® Many of their feudatories ,-eein to have tlirowu off their 
suzerainty. Only the kings of Kosala (diattisgarli), Mekala (the 
country near the source of the Narinadfi) aiiil Malava reuiailned loyal to 
Narendrasena ‘ It is. no woinlei', then, that he shifted his cajiital t'> 
Ihrdainpur near the territories of hi*^ eastern feudatfuies, tlie piin(*es of 
Kosala and Mekala on whom he could rely for help. 

The evidence set forth above wdll, I hope, convince scholars tliat 
Ihidampur near Aingaon was the birth-place of Bliavabhuii. (loveni- 
ment has been nw'are of tlie oxisteu(*e of the ruins of massive buildings 
at Badaliipur for more tlian sixty year>/'^ but it lias uudertakeu uo ex- 
cavation work there or, for the matter of that, anyw'here else in the 
Central Provinces and Berar. I would, therefore, draw the attention of 
the Archamlogical Department to this iinporlaiit site, lu any case, no 
other place of the name of Padmapur in the Cential Proviiu'es is known 
to have such old ruins. I, therefore, feel no JiC'itation in cojicluding 
that Ihidaimpur near Amgaon in the Blmiidara district was the amestral 
home am\ the biith-place of Bhavabliuti. 

V. V. MlRASlIT 


20, S<‘o aliovo fn, ‘•.3. 
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vol. iX, p. 271). 

28 “There are some carious old remains of massive stone hnildingv in the 
noighbonrliood at a place culled f’r.dam{>uj^,,j|IH||i>!^^ cot known" f .P. 

Gazetteer, 2nd ed. /iV-i'/' 
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Tekkali Copper-plate Grant of Devendra Varma 

While digging the ground one cultivator belonging- to tJie village 
of Trilihgi in the Tekkiili estate found an earthen jar with 
a cover at its mouth. Wlien he broke ojien the pot lie found therein 
three coiiperplates fixed to a copper ring. 

The contents of the inscrijition under discussion show that it 
was granted by Maliaraja Devendra Varma, son of (Junarnava 
and tlie king of Kaliiiga in the year 192 of the special era known as 
Vijayaiajya Sanivatsara (tlie era of conquest). That date corres- 
ponds to SUi Siakahda = 894 A. 1). The gift was made to Hrahmacari 
l*illa and his sister IMllika Svuiuini Brahnuicarini on the full moon 
day of the month of Maglia wIkmi there was the lunar eclipse. The 
grantee was the son of Siriliira and belonged to tJie village of 
Kalihgupur in the (jrudu cir<le. Navatula village in the Karasada 
cinde was grunted free of all tuxes as long as the sun and the moon 
•would exist in the universe. Navatula ami Karasada villages exist even 
now in the Ihirlakimedi Zamindari just in tlie vicinity of the boundary 
of the Tekkali estate. Previous to the present discovery we had 
collected three other inscriptions of tlie same Devendra Varma 
from (-liicacoie, Adava and Siddhantam whi» h are dated ISd, 184, 
and 190 years respectively according to the special era of comiuest. 
The jiresent inscription hears the date of 192. 

The inscription under review consists of three cojijier-plates each 
^ ''dth hides at the left end through which runs the 

co])])pr ring. A I tlie jilace where the f wo ends of the ring join there 
is the traditional Uoyal Seal of (he Varmaii branch of the (iunga 
dynasty containing the ‘bull and the moon'. The diameter of 
the seal is i - 1 cut the ring and detached the plates in order 

to lake cojiies of them. The edges of the plates are slightly raised 
into rims to protect the writing. The first and third plates are 
inscribed only on one side w’liereas the second plaie contuuis inscrip- 
tions on both sides. Kach side has six lines. The uniiiscribed sides of 
the two plates serve as good jiroteciioii and keep the character 
uninjured. There are no mistakes in the inscriptions of the 
plates. The gift is written in the Sanskrit language. At the 
end of the inscriptions some verses from the V j/fisa Olid are 
quoted. Pallava Caiidra, the son of Matru Caiulia of the Nata 
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dynasty, was the comjmser of the iiiseri])iions. The grant was made 
during the ministry of J^avara Nandi J^arniri in 192 Vijaya.rajya era. 
Tne inseriter was Siarva (hindra, son of Candra Hhogika. 

TKXT 
VluVVK I 

Oh re me 
Blank 
li 0 verse 

_ , uu„.-. -t.Vti i i l l irr il L » li . . . . . rnT y. r u r l x jf* 


I'LATK 11 

01) verse 

\ sTRRTf^ ^ I=5r-?T^ 

'i. ^ ^fFTT 


Ne verse 


^ 5I^f^R]Rn^ STlRnR 
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PLATi: III 

() 1 }verse 

5!mnit5rrf^3’«t?T >t 

^ffirtg^r ^fir inrRTWTO^: w »lfiT 

X »5n ’WRTf jftrfk JT^»iffJim=5%5a I# 

%fiiPl 

V 3iT%^ =^*Pcfr ^ gr?^ ^ q%f^?r#re^;TJTT<f:n^ 

w t f^faa T 

1 isra^jj! ?mrfl <Tgws wx T q< ?f fix ^ 4 % rg sRr^flRfir^grrjg 

«»^m<ic(-'-<»i<i 

i, ^3^ 1 JTR *rwfir^ g^f^rf^tlf !iM-M'ir%f^ i 


Reverse 

Plunk 


translation 

Oiri svasti. Mahendra Varma, son of Gunfirnava., who lias 
got all the qualities of humility, chivalry and charity, who has 
kept under his control the several vassal kings by w'inning victories 
in the wars, who was the conqueror of the whole of Kalihgarajya, 
whose fame is spread aa far as the four seas, who is a great devotee 
of Siva and very obedient to parents, who is the greatest of the kings 
of the Gahga dynasty which has been made pure by the grace of 
liord Gokarheiivara who adorns the Mahendra mountains, grants on 
the lunar eclipse full moon day of the month of Magha the Navatula 
village of Earasada circle, free of all taxes till the sun and the moon 
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exist to the sou of Sirihira Brahmacarl Pilla Saniui and his sister 
Pillika Svuinini BrahmacarinI who were well versed iii the Vedas 
and who belonged to Vasistha gotra, with a view to obtain the virtue 
which one gets by making Kanydddna. 

The boundaries of the lands given are : — Trees, mountains, ant 
hills, caves, temple of Candi goddess, and rocks, springs etc. 

Then follows some verses from the Vydsa Gita. 

This Copper plate grant was composed by Pallayacaudra, son of 
Matin Candra of the Nata dynasty, issued by tlie Chief Minister 
t^uvara Xandi Slarnui in the year 192 Vijayarajya era and inscribed by 
J^arva Candra, son of (^andia Bhogika. 

L H. Jagadktj Eajabahadtjr. 


i.ii.q., JUNK, 1930. 
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The Early Chronology of Nepal 

Dr. Wright was alniovst the first n)o<lerii scholar lo study the history 
of Nepal hut his woi*k is based entirely on tli^e unreliable accoiijits of the 
Pai'vatiya Vomsuvalis. It was the Nawab of Junagadh, who met the 
expense of collecting the early inscriptions of Nepal, which are published 
hy Dr. Bhagvanliil Indraji in the hidian Autiquaiy (vol. IX). These 
were, according lo Dr. Bhagavanlal, found in three groups, dated res- 
pectively in the Vi'kram^, Haisa and Nepal Sankvats. Dr. Bendall dis- 
covered some more inscription^, and jiublished them in his Journey in 
Neydl. One of the these, an inscription of f^ivadeva, was supposed to 
be dated in the Gupta Sarnvat *‘llt). On tlie basis f)f this inscription, 
Dr. Fleet came to the conclusion tijat all llio inscriptions of the first 
group were dated in the Gupta era, and lie propot cd a scheme of chrono- 
iogy which had the effect of inaking Ihe kings mentioned' in the first 
group contemporaries of those mentioned in the se(‘()nd. Dr. Sylvani 
Levi, however, proved I hat tlie said inscrijition of »^ivadeva was really 
dated in Sainvat 518, and not Mlfi. lie discovered, and piihlislied some 
move inscriptions in vol. III of Lc NeyaJ, and loncliided that the ins<‘rip- 
tionsof the first two groujis should he dated in two Nepal eras of lit) A.C. 
and 595 A.C. roi.sj)ectively. Later scholars have been content lo follow 
Dr. Flieet or Dr. I/wi blindly, without further enquiry. Kecently, I had 
occasion to study all tlicse insciiplions afresh, in c(*nnecti()n with the 
determination of true epoch of the Gupta, era, and have arrived at certain 
positive conclusions, which are ^et foith in this ])ai)ier. 

The early iii'^crijitions of Nepal fall into two groups. The firet 
group consists of the inscriptions of Manadeva I (years ^I8t> to 413), 
Vasanttiseiia (year 435), Ganadeva (year 400 fX), Sivadeva I (years 518 
to 520) and Manadeva II (year 500 +X); also insciaptions dated years 
449, 489 and 535 of unknown kings. The second, group consists of the 
inscriptions of Amsuvarmaii (years 30 to 40 fX), .Tisnuguipta (year 48), 
Sivadeva II (year 119), and Jayadeva (year 153); aFo inscri])tions dated 
years 82 and H5 of unknown kings. It can be easily iproved that the in- 
scriptions of thie first group are dated in an era earlier than that of the 
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second group. In tJie first j)lar.e, Jayadeva (year lf53) 'mentions among bis 
ancestors Vrsadeva, ftankaradeva, Dbai inadeva, Maiiadova, Mabideva, 
Vas-antadeva, tben after an interval, Narendiudeva and» liis owii father 
Sivadeva (TnJ. A/U.^ vol. IX, }». ITS). Of tbese, tlie fir^t three are men- 
tioned as the immediate anc-estonwd' Maiiadeva I in his inscription dated 
year 380 (/b/f/., vol. IX, p. 103); and' Va^santadeva is obviously identical 
witli Va'^aiitasena of year 435. Again, 8i vadeva 1 of year 51 S is jiijpniioned 
as file conteinjiorary of Aiu.suvai'^nan (0. Bendall : Journey in iXetnll, 
p. 72), w]io<>e own inscriptions dale from year 30 to 40 I X; and Kaja- 
piitra V^ikrain.a^ena figures as the dutaka in tl<e inscri])iif)n dated year 53)5 
(/«//. A/it.j vol. IX, p. 108), as well as in tlio iii'^criptio/i dated year 32 
(S. I/'vi: An Nvihll, vol. HI, p. 90). From these facts it im^y be safel> 
interred tliat the latest inscript ioii^ of the br^t group are practically (‘<> 0 - 
loi>?]>orary with th<' ('arlicsl of the >ecr)nd gronj), as Indli belong to about 
tho t'lne Aiusiivanuan. To deterin.ine llie epocln; of the two eias, it is 
ilterefore nece^^ary to fix apptoxinialoly the period of xViusuvarinan. 

This, however, is comparatively easv, as, fortunately for early 
Nejnil clironology, II ineii-T^iang refers to him as a recent king, distin- 
guishiiFig him from tlie then ruling king — ^MiUtcdy tli'ere was a king called 
Anisuvarma, who wa.s dist iiigui>bed for bis bMining and ingenuity. He 
himself bad compo'-ed' a work on yd ; be esteemed learning and 

respected virtue, and liis reputatiion was spread every wliere*’ (Si-yit-ki, 
tr. S. Heal, vol. II, j). 81); and only one Ainsuvarman is kjiown to the 
Varnsdcalii; as well as the in‘< riptiions of Nepal. The teimis of reference 
are fiutlier corroborated by AinsuvarmaiFs own inscriptions. 1 ji bis 
inscription dated year 39, be sjteaks of biinself as having attained true 
pbilosopliy by {MFiideritig day and iiiglit on the meaning of many 
SfMras, and as filnd\ing bis greatest ideasure in establishing the reign 
of dluirniii {Ind. .In/., vol. IX, j>. 170). The identity therefore of the 
Amsuvarman of tlile inscriptions with the AinsUiVaiman ^mentioned by 
Iliueii-Tsiang is certain ; and, from the terms of reference, it is clear 
that be was no longer alive, when Hiueii-Tsiang vi-ited' North India 
in (i37 'A.C. (Cunningliam : Ancient Genyraphy of Z/n/Zo, Calcutta 
1924, p. ()4()). Dr. Hbagvaiilal, }M^^vevcr, dc^sired to assign Anisuvaimaii^s 
inscriptions to the llarsa era (bOG A.C.) and finding that be W'us alive 
in Samyat. 40, i.e., according to him in G4G A.C., maintains that Ilhien- 
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T.'iiaiiy* made a iniiviake. In liis view, Hiuen-Tsiaiig dad not visit Nepal 
at all, but writes, on the basis of a rejK)rt lieard at the capital of the 
Vrjis. It is sa.id that he heard of Amsuvarinaii aud^ of another kin^ 
ruling in Nei)al at the fdiri'e, and that, not Iknowing that Nepal was then 
under n double governiDeat, wrongly supposed! Ainsuvaimian to have 
been a former king of Nepal. Hut this supposition is purely gratuitous. 
There is notln'iig to show that Hiuen-Tsiang did not visit Ne])ril himself. 
If the fjifr. of If iuon-Taiang says nothing of his visit to Nepal, neither 
dooH it mention his visit to Vrji, which Dr. Hhagavanlal adtiuils. (irunt- 
ing lEiuen-Tsiang did not visit Nejni.l in per>oii, he was still in a pf)si- 
tion to got coiToct inforniat ion, as he inbved' in the ccmipaay of princes 
and scholars, and the persons from wholii he is said to liuve got his a< - 
count of Nepal could easily have added' (he information that Noi)al wa** 
then under a double govern nPmt. There is besides no cdrong reason (t^ 
(hijijk that Tlarsa conquered Nejml, or introduced his era there; and the 
reaisons by which Dr. Hliagavunlal attempts to prove this are nolliing but 
a series of baseless aissumptious. These are: — (1) Adityaseuahs use ot 
llarsa era w’arraiits the inference that not only his grand-dauglilerh on 
Jayadeva, but Ani.suvarman, to whom he was not relat<*d at all, like- 
wise used the Jlarsa era; (2) The Vani.'^tlroJts state, that Vikramadit\a 
came to Nepal and established liKs era theix^; and Vikianiiaditya is pro- 
bably a mistake for llarsa ; (3) The Vais ltriji)uts of Nei)al weie i)io- 
bably settled there by llarsa, wlio was perhaps a Vais Kajpiit himself. 

If then Aiusuvarman was not alive in 637 A.C., the era in which 
his iiiscri])! ions are dated must have an e])ocli not later Ilian 637-4(1 — T)!)! 
A.C. Other facts confirm this inference. Dr. Sylvain Levi has shown 
from. Chinese sources that Nareiulradeva of Nepal received a Chim^e 
envoy in 646 A.('. and sent envoys himself to China in 651 A.C. (Lr 
Nopal, vol. 1, j)p. 60, 165, 166). It is therefore (‘ertaiii that the iiis- 
crijition of Narondra's son Sivadeva II dated Sanivat ilO caunut be 
placed before (i51 A.C., and tliai tbe epoch of this Sainvat cannot be 
earlier than ()51-ll9-532 A.C. On the other hand', the iiii-^cription of 
Dhruvadeva aind 4 isnugupta dated Samvat 48 mnist be earlier than 
()46 A.C., when Narendra wa%s king. The epocli tliVrefore of this 
Sanivat' cannot be later than 646-48=598 A.C. ('ombining* all tlie 
above inferences, we arrive at the positive conclusion that the epoch of 
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this Samvat mu^st be dated between 532 and 597 A.C. iiet us see if we 
can dietermine the epoch more c*lo*<ely. An inscri])ti()n of Amauvar- 
n\nn U (hiied pruthama Pansa of f^anivat 34 (Ikndall: Journey in 
Sepdl^ p. 74). As tlie ei)(K‘h dates between 53>2 and 597 A.C., prathama 
Pan.pl implies that in that year there were two lunar montlis of Pausa, 
of winch one was intercalary. The ordinary rule re^^ai-din^r intercalary 
nio?iths is thai», if two amdntki lunar nioiitJis end within a solar month, 
the first of theip will be deemed) intei'calary. Put Hrahmag-upta meiii- 
tiont an <d<T usage l»y whlich ibe second of the two montlis will be deemed 
intercalary (inr.phfisfhe mntarl yo yo ludsoh prnpnrifaic ciluflrah- 
(Viitnlf/ya/i .in. juryah, //firthl ritre mihimd.sa ^ufyah). The diifferenre of 
usages affecbi only the nant.e of the m/A/Vo/ mouth, and not its location. 
For in.^tauce, an atlhikn month, which would ordinarily be called Magha, 
would under llrahdnagujda/s rule, be called Faiisa, i.e., by the name of 
the iie\l jueceding lunar month. Allowing for both the usages, there 
are only 4 years between 550 and 031 A.C., in Avlnch there were adhllai 
months, which may be called Fausa, namely, 572, 591, 010, 
and 029 A.C. Of these, in fi29 A.C., the lulhihi month was 
Fausa by the ordinary rule; in theotheis, by Hrahmagu])ta'> rule. Dr. 
licvi, ap[)arcntly unaware of Drahmagnpta’s rule, states that 029 
A.(h was the only year in which there was an ailhilxa Fausa in the peiiod 
suitable for Anisnvarman. But there is reason to think that it was 
Bralwnaguptiihs rule that ju’evailed in Nepal at tliat time. Ailhika 
months are comndeied uluAya. (inauspicious) foi* religioim ceremonies, 
unless tliey are the first of two ndliiin monihs in the same year. 33iere 
could be two adhi/ai months in the same year, oiily if tliere wa*^s also a 
Lpiya (omitted) moutli in that year, that i'^, only if the intevcalation 
was made in accoinbincc w ith tlo* true motions of tin* Sun and- the Moon, 
l)(*ca.U/se by m,ean motion there <ould be no Lpiya niontli, the mean lunar 
niontli lieing always .shorter tiian tlie mean solar moiitb. In the present 
case, wt^ are conciMiied with mean motions only, as by true inotious 
there could be no adhihn monib iu Fausa. So qnathaiun Pnu.sa would 
be pra.sn.'<fa (ausjilcious), only if the second of two lunaii moiiths wdiich 
end within the same solar month is the intercalary one, that is, only 
according to llrah'magufita’s rule. As a grant was formally made on this 
pmthama Pau.pi, it must have been held auspicious, and we may safely 
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infer that the BraliniajiUpta’s system prevailed iu Nepal at that time. If 
S4>, 629 A.C. may be discarded as unsuitable, as in that year there was an 
arihrihr, Paif.sa only according to the ordinary rule. 

We have therefore to clmtKse one of the three >ear»i 572, 591 and 
610 A.C. as the equivalent of vSainvat 34. Now Ainsuvarmaii Vnowii 
to have ruled dowji to Sanivai 40+ X {Ituf. Aaf.^ vol. IX, p. 171). On 
tlie other hand, fSivadeva It is known to Jiave ruled from Sainvat l49 to 
145 {ihuL, vol. IX, i)p. 174, 177). 11 in reign could not theietore ordinari- 
ly have begun long before 119: and bis faiher Naiendradcva is known to 
have been ruling in 6464)51 A.O. It with J)i. Lini we equate Sainvat 34 
to 629 A.C., Anisuvannan must have been ruling diowm to (>29 34 4 40 
= 635 A.O. ; and between Ainsuvarman^ death and Narendra’s reign, 
there w'ould be an inteival of at the most only tilt) -635 = 11 years. 
During these 11 years, we w'ould liave to crowd the reigns of disnugujita 
with Dhruvadeva and Manadeva II {Ibid,, vol. IX, p. 171; Lv NvpCdy vol. 
3, p. 104), and perhaps also of Visiiugwpta, U<layad'eva and Skamladeva, 
who are known to liave been yurarajftit (lad. Ant., vol. IX, pp. 17t), 171 ; 
Journey in Nepal, p. 77). t )n t lie other hand, Naretidra’M reig^.i w'ould 
ho lengthened to nearly 70 years fmin t)4t) A.(\ to 595 I'lU) 714 A.(\ 
There is anotlier reason for not a<<ej)ting Dr. l/*vi’s conclioion of (>96 
A.C. With this date, Jisnugupta would still be ruling along witli tlue 
J^icchavi Dliiuvadeva in Sainvat 18 = t)43 A.C. (Ind. Ant., vol. IX, 
p. 171). But six yeai's earlier, in t)37 A.C. tlie double government seems 
to have already onded, as Iliuen-Tsiang refers tH> the ruling king of 
Nepal as a Ksatriya of tlie ]i<cliavi family, completely ignoring the 
existence of any joint ruler (Si-j/u-li, (r. S. Beal, vol. II, p. 81). These 
factis confirm iiie inference that we have to choose between 572, 591 and 
610 A.C. as the equivalent of Sainvat 34, and the earlier the better, to 
allow a sufficient interval for the reigns of the kings mentioned between 
Amvsuvarmaii and Nareiidra. With Sainvat 34 = 572 A.C., we arrive at 
the date of 538 A.C. With ibis date, the interval between Anisuvar- 
man and Narendra would be about 50 yeans (c. 580 to c. 630 A.C.), and 
the reign of Narendra may l>e dated from e. 630 A.C. to r. 655 A.C. In 
all probability, Narendra was ill© Licohavi king mentioned by 
Iliuen-Te.iang. 

We may now inquire Into the origin of this era. As the earliest 
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inscriptions^ in thia era are those of Anisuvarman, and a» he is known to 
have been a learned, vi^tuou^^, valiant and famous king, we may be 
temiptedi to infer that lie was tlie founder of the era. As Br. Bhagavanlal 
admits with hjs usual candour, ‘‘it is well-known that to establish a new 
era is a wish dear to the heart of ambitious Indian princes, and that, to 
the great detriment of Indian chronology, only too many have succeed- 
ed in effecting it.’* But only an anointed king can initiate a new era, and 
Aip^uvannan was only a M ah^sdmanta as late ns year 34 of this era 
{Inei. Ant.f vol. IX, p. Iti9 ; Jmtrney in Nepal, p. 74). He drops this 
title in year 39 {Ind. Ant., v(>l. IX, p. 170). and he is called 
Malf/irdjuflhirdja only after his death (ibid., p. 171). It ia therefore 
certain that, however great and powerful he may have become before • 
his death, he was not the founder of the era that lie uses; and his co- 
ruler 5^ivadeva I does not use this era at all, but adheres to the older 
era. It may therefore be inferred that the era was founded by the ori- 
ginal master of Ams^uvarman, whose Mohdarimmifa he was in the early 
part of his (5areer. 

The VatnJdvalis come to our rescue just where the inscriptions fail 
us. It tells us that, just before the accestsion of Amsu.vamian, V.ifcra- 
nuiditya came to Nepal and established his era there (Wrighh, History 
of Nepal, p. 131). This Vikramaditya, who came to Nepal and 
estabdisihed an era there in 038 A.(^, I l»plieve, (rould be no other than 
Ya.‘5odhurmaii, who claim , n to have ruled over (countries that did not own 
the sway of even the all-conquering Guptas and Hunas, and that abound 
with deserts, mountains, forests, rivers and valiant fighters, and who was , 
rulifng ill Mulava Sanivat 589 expired = 533 A.O. (Fleet, Gnpfu 
Inscriptions, nos. 33-35). Nepal is not mentioned by name in the in- 
scription referred to, but the description leaves us in little doubt as to 
the country intended, and, taken along with the ac(;ount of tlie Variisd- 
rnlis, justifies us in concluding that Yaisodharniun did in fac.t claim 
suzerainty over Nepal. Arnsuvarman was probably his vjeeroy, who, 
while leaving 8ivad’eva I to remain u-j the nominal king of Nepfil, was 
himisclf the de facto ruler of the country. After Yasodliarman’s death, 
he seems to have left off calling himself Mahdsdmanfa and become ruler 
in his own name. But the double government did not continue long, 
as Sivadeva II, a descendant, of the Licchavi kings of Managrha palace, 
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issues his grauts from Kailasakula, the palace of Amtoarman and 
J isiiugiipia ; and, if Uiufii-Tsiang be relied upon, the end of the 
double government dates from the t>ime of Nareiidradeva himself. It may 
be noted in this connection thali !i>ivad'eva I himself refers to Amsuvar- 
inan’s vitdories in war and efficient (protection of the people, and to his 
reputation having spread beyond the frontiers of Nepal {Ind. Ant., vol. 
IX, ip. 108), and that therefore there wavS no conflict between them, even 
as today there is no conflict l>etween the nominal ruler of Nepal and his 
all-powerful Priln^^ Minister. 

It now remains to detei^nine the epoch of tlie earlier Nepal era. In 
Samvat 520, Sivapada I was ruling {Le Nei/al, vol. Ill, p. 79), but in 
Samvat 48, Dhmivadeva had succeeded him in Maiiagrha {hul . 
vol. IX, p. 171). Sanivat 520 of the earlier era ni,ust therefoie date before 
Samvat 48 of the later era. The lepocli of tlie earlier era must therefore 
date before 538 + 48-520 = 00 A.C. thi the otlier hand, as* Amsuvarnipn 
is mentioned as a co-ruler of Sivadeva I in the inscription of Samvat 518 
(Journey in Nepal, p. 72, as correced by Dr. Levi), it l annoi date before 
538 A.C., and consequently the epoch of tlie earlier era must be later 
than 538-518=20 A.C. This epoch thus falls between 20 and 00 A.C. 
Now an inscription of Samvat 449 HHentionB prathkima As/ujhu (he Nepal, 
vol. Ill, p. 51). We have seen that adliika mdlnib^ were calculated in 
Nepal of that period by mean motions and Brahmagupta’s rule. Applied 
to an epoch of between 20 and G(i A.C., Sanivat 449 falls between 409 
and 615 A.C. Between these limits, theie was prathoima Asddha by 
mean motions and Brahmagupta’s rule only in the years 483 and 502 
A.C. The epoclil therefore of th« earlier Ne])al era must be placed in 
either 34 or 53 A.C. Applied to these epoclis, the year 518 of Sivadeva I 
and Ami^uvarman falls in 552 A.C. and 571 A.C. respectively, while the 
Ainsuvarman's inscriptions range from Sanivat 30 to 40+ X = 508 to 578 
+ X A.C. Of the two epochs 34 and 53 A.C., the former seem^s more 
suitable for reason^ of averages, though tho latter also is poseible. 
Considering the « proximity of 34 A.C. to the epoch of the Saka era, it 
may be brought that the eaidier Nepal inscriptions are probably dated 
in the Saka era. But, appliled to the Sakla era, there was no adhika 
AsatIKa in Saka 449, whether we take the year as current or as expired, 
whether we calculate by mean or by true niiotions, and whether we ajiply 
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tlie ordinary or the BrahiiiagupUx rule for adhiha months. It there- 
fore certain thaii the earlier Nepal inscriptions are dated not in the 
{Saktfi era, but. in an era having' an epoch of 34 or 53 A.C. It may be 
lioliedi tliat Dr. Jicvi arrived at the epoch of 110 A.C^ by applying tlie 
ordinary rule for adhiha months, and by assuming that the cikkIi of the 
later Ntepall era was fiom 595 A.C. The credit how’ever of real'iidng the 
(dironological value of the reference to tlie adhiha montlis. in Nepal ins- 
miptions must go to him. 

Jayadeva/s inscrijition of Samvat 153 gives us a continuous genea- 
logy of the Jjcchavi kings from Vrsadeva. to Vasannadeva ; then it breaks 
off with 1,he words asyaniaic* py Udayadcvn Hi LsiiJsdt jd(h‘istniyodma 
fata),sca N arendrndc cah ; and then continues with i^ivadeva and Jayadeva. 
Tire letters witliin brackets are conjectural, as read by Dr. lihagavanlal 
as in this portion the inscription is illegible. But it i»'> clear that there 
was an interval between Vasantadeva and Narendradeva. It is not 
certain, however, whether Udayadeva comes immediately after Vasanta- 
iTeva, or just before Narendradeva, that is, whether Udaya was the father 
or a reinptc ancestor of Nareiuba. Here again the usually unreliable 
X aiiKmcaJis come to our rescue. There is a remarkable agreement l>Pt- 
W’eeii the inscription's ami the Varnmvalis regarding this paiticular group 
of kings. The Vaw.h'ii'(iU!i give the same succession Vrsad\?va, San,kara- 
deva, Dliarmadeva, Maiiadeva, Mahideva and Vasantadeva; it adds, 
as in the inscription, that Vr.sadeva was a Buddhist and what is not men- 
tioned in the inscriptions, that Saukaracarya came from the south and 
destroyed the Buddhist faith in Nepal. Its chronology, how’ever, con- 
flicts with that of the inscriptions. For instance, it assigns to Mahideva 
a reign of 51 yeai'is. But he could not have reigied for m,ore tlian 22 
years, as we have in.scriptions of his father and .son dated Sainvata 413 
and 435 respectively. Again, Vasantadeva is said to have been crowned 
in Kali 280=301 B.C., while the inscriptions date him in 435 + 34 
= 409 A.C. But we may rely on its genealogy, aad follow it in placing 
between Vasantadeva and Sivadeva I the three kings Udayadeva, Maiia- 
deva II and Gunakainadeva. This fixes the place of Udhyadeva just 
after VasantadeA’^a, and not just before Narendradeva. The existence 
of the other two kings Maiiadeva II and Gunakamadeva is vouched for 
by the so-called Manahka and Guaahka coins of Nepal, and. also by an 
JUNE, 1935 
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inacription of Ganadeva of Managrha, dated Samvat 400+ X (Le Nepal ^ 
vol. Ill, p. 56). Between Sivadeva I and Narendnadeva, we have the two 
Licchavi kings Dhruvadeva and Maiiadeva III of the inscinptions dated 
Samvat 46 and Samvat 600+ X, both of them being co-nilers in succes- 
sion of Jisnugupta (Ind. Ant.^ vol. IX, p. 171; Le Nepal, vol. Ill, p. 
1043). Omitting therefore Am^uvaman {c. 538-578 A.C.) and Jisnugupta 


(58G A.C.), 

who were not Licchavi kings, the early kings of Neipal 

in succession as follows; — 


(1) 

Vrsadeva 

... w. 350-374 A.C. 

(2) 

Sahkaradeva 

... c. 374-397 A.C. 

(3) 

Dharniadeva 

... r. 397-420 A.C. 

(4) 

Manad'eva I 

... r. 420-447 A.C. 

(5) 

Mahideva 

... c. 447-493 A.C. 

(fi) 

Vasant/adeva 

... c. 409-493 A.C. 

(7) 

TTdayadeva 

... r. 493-510 A.C. 

(8) 

Manad’eva II 

... r. 510-540 A.C. 

(9) 

Gunakamadeva 

... r. 540-r)(;2 A.C. 

(10) 

Sivadeva 1 

... r. 502-580 A.C. 

(11) 

Dhruvadeva 

... c. 580-010 A.C. 

(12) 

Maiiadeya III 

... c. 010-033 A.C, 

(13) 

Narendradeva 

... c. 033-657 A.C. 

(14) 

Sivadeva II 

... c. 057-683 A.C. 

(15) 

Jayadeva 

... c. 083-700 A.C. 


K. G. Sankar 
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Katyayana — The Jurist 

We have a number of Kaiyayanas I'eferred to in antie^iit Indian 
literature, and this has naturally led to a confusion in identifying them 
with regard to their re»5pective writin‘gs and the time at which they 
lived. A ^^rautmiitrn and a ^vadilhahilpa of the White Yajur Veda 
are attributed to a certain Katyayana; the V 'ifiivaharaan'iitrku quotes a 
Brhat Katyayana, and Ddyahliaga quotes a Vrddha Katyayana; Hemiadri 
refers to one Upa katyayana. W'e have agiiiin references to a Katyayana 
a 5 the author of a Dharrnasastra in the Ydjiiavalkyasmrti\^ to alnother 
Katyayana as tlie author of an Artihasastra in KautalyaV Arthasdstra 
and to a graniniar.ian Katyayana in the KutJuharitsdyara ^ the iaist being 
identified wit!'. Vararuci. There is also a reference in the Budd'hist 
bo(»ks to a certain Kaccuyana as the celebrated author of the first Bali 
Cxiammar.^ 

We are concerned at present primarily with Katyayana the 
law-giver and incidentally with the grammarian bearing that reputed 
name. That Katyayana belongs to tlie group of ancient, law-givers is 
sufficiently manifest from the reference in the Yajmvalhjtmnrti to 
Katiyayana as the author of a Dhaniuusustru. In my Maunfan Folitu 
(pp. 19-22) it haa been shown that Yujhavalkya lived earlier than tl»e 
fourth century B.(h, he being earlier in point of time than Kautalya. 
The fact that Katyayana is referred to by Yajnavalkya is an evidence 
that Katyayana lived earlier than Y’'ajnavalkya, or was an honoured 
older coutem‘])orary. 

Baudhayana® cites Katyayana as a judicial authority. Himself a 
jurist, Baudhayana quotes the opinion of the fellow jurist. 

1 I, 4. 

2 See P. V. Kane,, Tlistory of Dhurmamsfras^ I, p. 213 If. (1930, Poona); ako 
N. C. Bandyopadhyfiya, Katyaifanamatasangraha^ (Calcutta University 19^7), 

Introduction, pp. 9-11. 

3 Jiaudh&yonci DhwTno.siltTa^ i. 2. 47. 
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The Dli annas utra of Baudliayana is an ancient work and has 
been taken as pre-Buddhistic in date by J. J. Meyer, whose researches in 
the Arthasiistras and Dharmaiastras are too well known/ This proves 
that the jurist Katyayana lived in the fifth century B.C. or earlier. 

Thirdly, there is the proof furnished by Kautalya’s 
Arthasdstra. Kautalya quotes several of his predecessors by name, and 
wherever he disagrees with tlie views of any one of them, he quotes his 
view and furnishes his own reasons to differ from' them. He quotes tlie 
view of Katyayana that a king well served by a courtier shows his 
favours broadcast and thus mentions him as an authority on tlie 
Arthasastra. We need not conclude from this reference* that 
Katyayana or any other author quoted by Kautalya were all authors of 
Arthasastra treatii^es. In fact, in the eipoch of Kautalya, there was no 
clear distinction between the Arthasastra and the Dliannasastra. 
Each Dharmasdstra had a ^ect^on or sections devoted to Dandaniti 
or aspects of ancient Indian polity. Barring the semi-mythical authors 
of an accredited Arthat^aistra like Sukra (Usaiuis) and Brhaspati, there 
was none who wrote solely on polity. And it was given to Kautalya to 
compile a first class work on the Arthasastra. Hence the Kautaliyan 
reference to Katyayana may be taken as a tolerable proof to the exis- 
tence of the jurist Katyayana, whose work, if any, has been unfortu- 
nately lost to us. 

Fourthly, Katyayana figures in tlie list of judicial authorities enur 
merated in the great epic, the Mahdbhurata. Though the nature of the 
epic composition precludes asuigniiig a date with any fixity, still proof 
is not lacking to show that the Rajadharma section of the Mahahlukata 
is admittedly pre-Kautaliyan. Kautalya has largely drawn from the 
epic, as he has done from Yajnavalkya. There is no reference to 
Kautalya-Canakya in the epic, and this, though a negative evidence, 
shows that the Rajadharma portion of the Mahdbhdrata is a pre- 
Kaut-aliyan composition. In addUion to the two traddtional names 


4 Attend. Itechtsschieftan^ p. vii quoted in Keith, History of Sanskrit 
Literature, prefaoo, p. xix. 

5 Arthaidstra, Bk. V., sec. 6. 
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Sukta and Brha«pa'ti, the eijiu iiieniiuus Narada and Kaniika (apparently 
Kanika Bl)aiad.vaju of the KauUdlya) as ll]a^ter8 on Polity and Diplo- 
macy. TJie mention of Katyayana and the non-mention of Kaut-alya 
are proofs 'pioi^itive of the fact that Katyayana was anterior to Kautalya. 

Fifthly, the legal texts of Katyayana consti noted from the different 
law digests and’ well-known caiwmentaries on recognised law bookis point 
to the indebtedness of Katyayana the jurist to the works of Bhrgu, 
Brhaspati, and Mann. Most of the references to Mann are not to be 
traced in the extant Mnnusw rti. They arc eviently quotations from 
an ancient work, now lost to us. Does not Kautalya quote a Maiiava 
school? Next to t^ukia and' Brhaspati, there was the work of an ancient 
author Manu, who is quoted as an authority on both the epics, the 
Puranas and the Dliarmasastras. Whatever that may be, the fact 
remains that Katyayana is an older author than the coinpilcr of 
tJie extant Manusmrii^ whovSe date of composition is fixed d'iftereutly 
by scliolars from the 2nd century B.C. to 2nd. century A.D. 

Sixthly, we are told that Narada and Brha<>^I>ati are models of 
Katyayana,® and that while Katyayana's treatment of Stiidhana is classi- 
cal, Narada’s is brief and conci.se. If Kiltyayana’s views are in advance 
of Narada and his treatment of topics like Stridhana is classi- 
(‘al, may it not be reasonable to say tluit Narada was later than 
Kaityayaiia. Kven granting that it was the other way abouti, viz., 
Narada was the predecessor and Katyayana was the follower, we are on 
safe grouinds. For according to J. J. Meyer, Narada is to be classified 
to a j)eriod anterior to Manu and Yajnavalkya/ If Narada is anterior to 
Yajnavalkya, Katyayana, it lias been shown, is anterior to Yaihavalkya. 

Lastly, if there is any truth in the tradition that a certain 
Katyayana was the minister of the Nanda kings, then tliat Katyayana 
must be the jurist Katyayana, or the jurist and granimarian Katyayana. 
The Office of the Minister required a thorough knowledge of the 
Dharmasasitras and Arthasastras. A grammarian may poasess them 
or may not; but the jurist must posse'^s them. It we grant this, the 


6 P. V. Kane, op. fit. 

7 Meyer, op, rAt., 'pp. 82-114. quoted in Keith’s llis^ory of Sanskrit TMcra- 
<ure, Preface, p. xix. 
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Katluharitsagam confuses the jurist with the griaminai'ian, i.e., one and 
the same person was both jurist and gramiuariau. 

Thii.s the eft'ort of Mr. P. V. Kane to assign a late dai.e 400-600 A.D. 
to the jurist Katyayana is not convincing." He wasi undoubtedly an 
ancient author, atuterior in time to Kautalya who flourished at tlie close 
of the Nanda dynasty and the conimenceni,ent of the Maury a rule. The 
lower limit of the jurist’s dale can be roughly fixed at 350 B.C. 

V. R. R. Dikshitar 


Katyayana — The Grammarian 

Intimately connected with the above discuadon is the examination 
of the date of Katyayana, the grammarian. According to the Kathd- 
Puspadanta, one of tlie mem hers of t^ivagana, overheard J^iva 
speaking* to his consoili Parvatr and was cursed by the 'latter for it. 
Wandering on the eartli in the form of a man, lie came to lie Icnown by 
the name of Vararuci and Katyayalua. Versed in sciences, he became the 
minister of a Nanda king. The rest of the legend need not d'eter m for 
the moment, ‘ According to the Puranas, the Nandas ruled the earth for 
one hundred years before the Mauryas, rouglily 425-325 B.C. A(5cord- 
iug to the KatluisariUdgamf Katyayana must have lived sometime 
between 425 and 325 B.C. 

But this militates against another tradition transmitted by Soma- 
deva. In the fourth Taraiiga, it is.said*, that Panlini and Katyayana were 
contemporaries, and Panini’s (mfivam vydkarmiam) new grammar 
calme to be regarded as authoritative and supplanted the reputa- 
tion of the old Aindra Grammar which was lost in course of 
time.* This statement of the Ocean of Story makes two broad assuunp- 
tions. First, there was in vogue the Aindra School of grammaria.u.8 of 
which Katyayana may be fairly taken to be the last representative from 
the term diiinatvyakarajuivi put in the moutih' of Vararuci'-Katyaya.na." 


8 op. cit., p. 217 f. 

1 See Kathapltha^ Bk. I. Chs. I & 11, translated by C. H. Tawney. 

2 Verses 21-2/5. 3 Verse 25. 
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For it is mentioned that this school of grammar disappeared out of the 
earth, and it was only Panini’s new gramjmar that gained' predoltninaiice 
and authority. Secondly, Katyayana was a contemporary of Panini. 
If the theor}" of contemporaneity of Pwiini and Katyayana be accepted, 
the date of Katyayana, ni|Uf;t be fixed also in the 7th century B.C.,* 
which Dr. Belvalkar rightly assigns to Panini. According to BelvaP 
kar and Goldstucker,** a considerable interval of time must have elapsed 
between Panini and Katyayana. It ia not necessary to ti/averse the 
grounds advanced in favour of thi,s proposition. Suffice it to say that 
where there are changes, they are improvements effected by Katyayana 
updQ Panini. In the light of thie and other valid statements, it can be 
concluded that there is not much force in the argument for con- 
temporaneity of the two grammarians. 

But the other tradition aa transmitted by the Kathdsaritsdgara 
seems to be an historical fact and this is that Katyayana was* the minister 
of a certain Naiida king. Again the proposition that he was a follower 
of the Aiiidra School, which came to an end with the prevalent poi)ularity 
of the Paniniaii School can be accepted. At this sta^e, we ar© em- 
barrassed by an independent tradition as preserved in the Buddhist 
literature. We hear of a Eaccayaiia or Mahakaccayana as an immediate 
disciple of the Buddha. Dr. B. C. Law would ignore this tradition,* for, 
according to him, there was no book of Pali gran^mar in existence till 
we come to the age of the three great Pali commentators. It is con- 
tended that P^ini was the standard grammatical authority with the 
Budd’histi scholiasts in the fifth and sixth centuiy A.D., as Buddhaghosa 
and Dhamviapada seem to seek guidance more from the rules, of Pan^ini 
than those of Katyayana. 

As against this theory it may be stated that the Buddhist tradition 
of a Katyayana — Pali Veyyakarana is ancient and cannot be disputed 
though the Buddhist scholiasts would or would not acknowledge him for 
their purposes. 

Secondly’, the Buddhist works claim Kaccayana as the immediate 


4 Systems of Sanskrit Orammur, p. 18. 
6 A History of P&li Literature, j>. 634. 


6 pp. 122-157. 
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disciple of the Buddha, and hence a? his contemporary, possibly a young 
contemporary. 

Thirdly, Bud'dhaghosa refers to a Pali Veyyukarana; hence to say 
that it does not signify a treatise on grammar is hardly acceptable. 

Fourthly, the Dhamrnapada emphasises^ the impoitance of grammar 
for the growth and richnesis of a language.* 

Fifthly, no language would be able to produce a vast and rich field 
of literature Without a proper grammatical treatise dealing with that 
language. How are we to explain the phenomenal growth of the Pali 
canoni'cal literature with no grammatical basis, also the fine comimen- 
taries of the later period. It may be more reasonable to suppose that 
as Kutyayana himself looked upon Panini as the standard authority, 
as we see from the many identical siitras\ no wonder the Buddhist 
scholiasts looked to Panini^s rules for guidance, for all belonged to the 
samevsystem — the Paninian system. 

Sixtlily, that it was a compilation made by some Buddhist tcacheis 
of Ceylon and fathered) ujma Katyayana cannot he proved. 

Seventhly, the theory advanced by Weber’ that the Piili Gran\niar 
of Kaceayana is based upon the Kdiantm^ a short granilmatical treatise 
of the first, century A.B. cannot be accepted. The plans are identical. 
It is hardly necessary to elaborate them. It would be more atppropriatc 
if it were the other way about. Considering the nature and subject of 
the treatises, it is surely unconvincing that the (;elebrated author took 
th’i{| elementary book of Kdtdntva as bis model. In our opinion the author 
of the KaUmtra was indebted tu the Pali Grammarian as he was also un- 
doubtedly to Panini. If the foregoing evidences go to prove anything, 
it is that the Pali Grasramor of Kaceayana was an ancient one and that 
its auithor waj* perhaps a younger contemporary of the Buddha. 

A question naturally arises here. May it not be that the 
author of the Varttikas and the author of the Pali Grammar were one 
and the same person P Bred up in tlie Aindra School and^ dieciplined. by 
the Bnddha, it may be asked^, did he become a critic of the new grammar 


7 Verse 362. 8 Quoted in p. 63. 

9 Hutory of Indian Literature, p. 227. 
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which had settled itself the standing authority If this tUeoi 7 has 
an air of plausibility about it, this grammaiiaii should have flourished 
in the fifth century B.C. 

Before we close this discussion it is better we clear ourselves of a few 
misconceptions as regards the Aindaa School of grammarians. Burnell, 
who was the first to investigate into this question, came to the conclusion 
that by the Aindra Grammiar one inu^t understand a school of grammar, 
and not a specific work by an individual,^® and that the Aindra School 
was the reiDresentative of languages other than Sansikrit viz., Bali, 
Prakrt, and Dravidian languages. In this connection a coinp.irisoii 
was insitituted between the Tolliippiyam and the Kaccayaaia Grammar 
and the Kdtantm. It is difficult to accept these two theories. In refu- 
tation of the first theory there ie the Vedic authority of the Taittinya 
iSoi/i/ittd where the following hymn attributes the work to an individual 
author : — 

I (VI. 4. 7) 

Thus we have the eloquent tesftin^ouy of the Vedic Sainhitd that 
India was the first grammarian and his grammar became AUndra 
Vydkaratui, It may be that a number of giamniaticul studies, based on 
ibis old treatise was in vogue, at the time of Banin, i, and like Kautulya, 
Banini systematised the floating theories and gave an all round 
acceptable shape to his thesis. If Indra's grammar was beyond the 
pale of Sanskrit grammars, there would! have been no occasion for the 
Veda to mention it. The Vedic citation show>s that it wan the first and 
original Sanskrit grammar. With the growth of the language before 
and during the time of Banini he felt the necessity to re-organise the 
whole system- of graimmatical theories, and when a good and critical 
edition of Banini came, the older treatises gradually died out, though 
a feeble voice here and there like that of Katyayana and Kdiantra were 
raised in favour of the old theories and against the ianovation of new 
theories of grammar. As the chief persons who raised such a protest 
Were the followers of the Jaiua school or of the Buddha, the literary 


10 On the Aindra School of SdnsIcHt dtummariani^ p. 51, 

Z.H.Q.^ J17N£> 1935. 
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traditions of these two sects began to accept them aa the representatives 
of the older theories. 

But a.s has been pointed out, iheir spfikesman Kaccuyana or Kdtantra 
could not ignore the influences of Panini and had to adopt ideatical 
Sutras in their booKs. As a matter of fact the Buddhist scholiasts as 
tar a^^ the 5th and 6ih centuiy A.D., igaored this* Kaiyayana grammar 
and looked to Panin ian standards ao their model. Thus* the Indra. system 
of grammatical theories died hard and no wonder even ancient writings 
betray ignorance of a sectarian Indra school a.^ diflerent from the ortho- 
dox school.” What we have to infeii is that Indra^s grauilinar became 
as m/uch a Sanskrit grammar as Panini^s but with the march of time 
its theories became antiquated and obsolete. A new gran^inar was 
necessary, and this was supplied by Panini. Another, inference we have 
to make is that as the older gramiiiatical theories more fitted in the 
languages other than Sanskrit, they were incorporated in the Dravidiaii 
languages as'Well as Pali; and it is just possible that a southerner like 
Katyayana incorporated the older theories wherever it isuited his \pur- 
poses awd adopted the new grammar wherever that s^lited him. He did 
not ignore either. It is just possible that both the grammarian and the 
jurist flouri'ihed either in the same epoch or at a short interval of time. 

V. R. B. DlKSHlTAll 

The Last Maukhari Prince 

The sixth century of the Christian era was a period of great 
ferment and upheaval in the domain of ancient Indian history. In this 
century tlie provinces of the Gupta emigre began to slip away fix>m the 
sovereign’s grip owing to the irruption of the savage Hunas and the 
growtJi of other ambitious monarchs. History undoubtedly records the 
continuance of the rule of the Guptas till long afterwards^ but the process 
of disintegration had gone too far aud fresh coimplications Lad arisen 

11 See, for instance, Kavundi Adigal’s speech in the Silappadikdram, canto 
XI, 1. 199. 

1 llay Chaudhuri— Pol. Mist, of India, p. 381. 
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due to the growth of new powers. Consequently* during this turmoil we 
find principalities of Valabhi, ThaAieswai’, Kauauj and Gaudas in 
N. India among whom the Maukharig got the upper handj. 

Rise and fall of Maukharis 

Amid this political convulsion, though the later Guptas tried to 
revive their lost glories, the Maukharig were able to a'jsert their indepea- 
deuce. The status of this family was brought to the imperial dignity 
by the victorious arms of Isanavarman and Sarvavaimian.® The rivalry 
between the Maukharig and the Guptas in the .preceding generation did 
not come to an end but culminated in the final overthrow of the former 
by the latter. 

The last king of the Maukhari dynasty was Giahavarmaii who was 
married to Rajya4ri, — the daughter of Prabha,karavardhana — the con- 
temporary Vardhana ruler of Thaueswar. This niii)tial ceremony is des- 
cribed in a beauliful manner by Bana in the fourtli U( chva,sa of Harsa- 
caritn.^ Thus by this marriage were united two well-known and power- 
ful dynasties of the Gth century India. But the after-effect of this alli- 
ance proved* to be fatal for the Maukhari king. A member of the later 
Gujita dyna.sty — Devagupta of Malwa'^ — being jealoirs owdng to the 
growing power and the inveterate rivalry with MauUiarm, foimed an 
entcjitc witli the Gaudas. On account of the previous enlm.ity between 
the Maukharis and the Gaudas, Sasanka wag awaiting an opportunity 
and started, to lielp Devagupta. The Gupta and the Gauda scheme 
was eminently successful; Kauauj lay prostrate before their combined 
force’ and Grahavarman wa.s killed in the fight. 

Bhogavarmari 

'With the occupation of the throne of Kanauj by Ilaraa,* a question 
arises whether there was none in the Maukhari family to ascend the 

2 Dr. TripatJii — The Maukharis of Kanauj, (JliOJiS., vol. XX, pp. 64-70). 

3 Harsfii’nriUi, vN. S. edition), 4th ucchviisa, pp. 140-149. 

4 Madhuban copper plate (Ep. /ad,, vol. I, p. 70); C. V. Vaidya, Hist, of the 
Mediaeval Jlivdu India, vol. I, p. 35. 

5 Beal, TAfe, p. 211 : Beal, 'Record, vol. I, p. 211. 

6 Watters T, 'p, 345; IIIQ., vol. Ill, p. 773; Smith, Early History of India, 
4th ed., p. 361. 
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Maukhari throne of EanaujP If Harsavnrdhaua aecured it* with the 
approval of his sifter Bajya^rij why did' she maike this choice in the 
presence of a Maukhari prince? This! question has not been satisfactorily 
decided aa yet and cannot be answered unless we study the various 
Nepal inscriptions mentioning the name of a Maukhari prince Bhoga- 
varman, whose name is not so far known from any other source. 

In all, there are two Nepal inscriptions which mention the name of 
Bhogavarman. They are: — 

(A) Inscription issued in the reign of Sivadeva I dated 038 A.D.^ 

(B) The second inscription is No. 641 of Kielhorn’s List.® 

From a study of these two inscriptions we can re-construct- the per- 
sonal history of Bhogavarman as follows : — 

1. Bhogavarman was a prince of the Maukhari family. 

2. His father’s name was sSuraseoa. 

3. His mother was Bhogadevi; she established a 8iva-I/ihgam 
in Nepal. 

4. He was married to a Magadha princess, the daughter of 
Aditya«ena, the most famous and (powerful ruler among the later 
Guptas. 

6. His daughter was Vatsadevi and she was marued to tlie Nepal 
king Sivadeva II. 

6. He held the important office of a Dcdola in Nepal during the 
reign of Sivadeva I (638 A.D.) 

Another Nepal record* (fated 163 in Harsa Era (=769 A.D.) also 
refers to a person named Bhogavarman. This inscription was issued by 
Jayadeva II — the last Licchavi ruler of Managrha. But this Bhoga- 
varman cannot be identified with the last Maukhari prince who acted as 
a Vutaka in 638 A.D. 

Bhoganjarman^s father — Surasfena 

Grahavarman is believed to be the lasit scion of the Maukhari 
dynasty with’ whom, it ended finally. Biit on the authority of the said 
inscriptiona we may add the name of Surasena and his son Bhogavaiinan 

7 8. L4vi, No. IX. 8 Ep. Ind,, vol. V (appendix). 

9 M., vol. IX, p, 178. 
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to the Maukhari g^enealogy. Harsa ascended the tlirone of Kanauj pro- 
bably in GOG A.D, (the initial date of II. E.) It, therefore, appears 
that Grahavarman must have been dead by that date. By analysing 
the d'ates in the Neipal inscription we infer that Bhogavar man’s 
father could not have been a very old man at the time of the death of 
Grahavarman, for. we know that his ^=on Bhogavarman was holding the 
office of a DuUika in G38 A.D. merely thirty-eight yeara after tlie slaying 
of Grahavarman by the Malwa ruler.*® From the fact that Harsa- 
vnrdhana a.?=ceiided the throne of Kanauj with the approval of Rajyasri, 
the widow of Grahavarm;an, it is evident tliat Grahavarman left no issue 
to succeed him.** This is further supported by a statement of Patralafa 
on behalf of Ilujyasri. ‘A huahandi or a son is a woman’s true suppoU, 
but. to those who are deprived of both it is immodesty even to continue 
to live.’** Besides, the HarsacaHta also hints at the ‘disappearance of 
all her other relative^?.’** Hence we presum^e that Surasena who was 
undoubtedly, as showla above, a junior contemporary of Grahavarman, 
was a younger brother of this last Maifkhari ruler. We are supported 
in this sunnise by a remark of Baaia Bha.tta in his Ilarsnrarita (p. 141) 
where he calls Grahavarman, the eldest son ^ ) of Avanti- 

varman. Thus according to him Avaativannan had more than one son. 
To take 8urasena to be the «on of Grahavarman appears to be wholly 
out of the question, since we are not justified in placing two succes- 
sive generation«s within such a short period of eighteen yearr>, and Bhoga- 
varmaii must have been at least twenty years old when he held the 
Ddioha office (G38 A.D.). These arguments go to show that Surasena 
\vas the younger brother of Giahavarman ; probably be left his brother 
(Grahavarman) during the Guj)ta-Gau(la disturbance. This seem,s to 
be the only reason why Baijya^rii did not favour him, and her final choice 
fell on Harsa for ascending the Kanauj throne, i^urasena, being deprived 
of his sovereignty of Kanauj, settled in Nepal wliere he i)a^sed his last 
days in safety and probably his son Bhogavarman was born there. 


10 Harsocarifa (Trans, bj' Cow’clJ and Thomas), p. 173. 

11 Vaidya, History of Mrdiaevol Hindu India^ vol. I, p. 7. 

12 Harsacaritaj Translation, p. 254. 13 Ibid., p. 244. 
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Marriage of Bhogavarman 

After the demise of Harsavai'dhaiia Adilyaseiia, the Gupta sovereign 
of Magadha, comiinanded the supreme position in tlie polities of northern 
India'^ and assumed the imperial title of Parama Bha{fdvaha. Malul’- 
rajadhiraja Paraw-eivara.^^ The date of this monarch can he fixed 
with the help of Shahpur inscription** dated GO of II. E. (-G72 A.D.). 
From the Kendur copper-plate*^ we learn that about 080 A.D. 
Sakalottarapatha-natha (the m^ister of northern India) — Devagupta, the 
heir of Adityasena, was on the Gupta tlirone. Therefore, on the evi- 
dence of these two (inscriptions, we conclude that Adityasefcia’s rule 
must have ended by 675 A.D. We find an inscrij)tion which refers to 
the mamage of the daughter of Adityasena with the Mau^hari Bhoga- 
variman.** This fact is also supported* by the Nepal inscription issued 
in the time of Sivadeva I, 038 A.D.** In that very rei>ort it is men- 
tioned that VatsadevT, daughter of Bhogavarman, was married to tlie 
Nepal king Sivadeva II. A mairimonial alliance between the later 
Gupta? and the Maukharis was not a new one. The second Gupta king 
Harsagupta married his sister to the Maukhari ruler AdStyavann^an.*® 
Owing to the previous pilactice Adityasena married . his daughter to 
Bhogavarman. Assuming 075 A.D. as the last date of this Gupta king 
Adityasena, it mjay be supposed that the marriage of Bhogavarmoid 
might liave taken place in the middle of the seventh centui^ A.D. Tlie 
approximate date fixed above goes to show that- Bhogavuiman was 
married {c, 050 A.D.) after he had' acted as a Diitala in Nepal (038 A.D.). 


14 Smith, Early History of India, p. 313. 

16 67/., vol. Ill, no. 44. 16 Ihid., no. 43. 

17 BoirJhay Gazetteer, vol. I, part IT., p. 189. 

18 Kielhorn, INI,, no. 641. 

19 ^ vn t ff ir-, 

iWFit: vft ^ I 

^ ^ Wiaur II (Ve«el3) 

80 C7J., vol. m., no. SI, p. 228. 
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lihoyavarman as a Ddtaka 

The perfcK^uality of this young Maukhari prince iuipresjied the Nepal 
ruler Sivadeva I so much that he appoined him to the high post of a 
JJutaka in 038 A.D. Probably Bhogavaiinau held that office for a long 
time. In those days tlie post of a DfiUiku was regarded’ as a very liigh one 
and sometimes even the royal princes of Nepal were appoi iited io this post. 
On the authority of a certain Nepal inscription,^^ though it is mutilated, 
we find Vijayasena^ the son and heir of Jayadeva II, holding the 
DiUaka's office. Vikraina?‘eua too — the iSarvadanda Nayaka of Ainsu- 
varman, a ruler of (he Thakuri dyiutsty of Kailasakuta Bhavana in 
Nepal — sometimes acted as a Diitala. These exauhples go to show that 
the office of a Ddtaka was held in high esteem in the state and hence 
tile high status of BJiogavarmaii can be easily estimated. The appoint- 
ment of Bhogavarman to that high office was not only facilitated by his 
noble character but abo by his high birth in the ruling Maukhari family 
wdiicli once played a very im|portaut. role in the politics of northern India 
durlag the (Jldi century A.D. 

I'hus, we see that BJiugavarmaia occupied an exhalted position in 
the guverimieiit of king Sivadeva I of Nepal. The'^e facts invest the 
life of this Maukhari piiuce with a considerable amount of iinportunce ; 
the Nepalese iuscriptiocis make clear that Bhogavarman w’as the last 
scion of the imperial Maukhan line of Kanauj. 

BasUBEVA Ur^lBIlYAYA 


21 Hhagavnnlal Iiidraji, tns. No. 15; ftasak, Hiatory of N. E.'Mia, p. 119. 



'Sri-Jivadharai|;|ia' of th« Tipperah Copper-plate 
Grant of Lokanitha 

Verses 7-9* of the Tipperah copperplate grant of Lokaiuitha 
present us with a number of puzzles which have not yet been solved 
by historians. Verse 7 refers to the frequent destruction of the 
paramount sovereign's armies sent against Lokanatha.* Verses 8 
and 9 speak of Sri-Jivadharana’s giving up military action and 
assigning a district and army to Lokanatha on considering that 
he had taken speedy action in the fight against Jayaluiigavarsa 
and was very much loved by his people. Now, who was this 
{^ri-Jivadharana ? The context favours, I think, the identification 



1 Tho verses are : — 

3 M (w) m snRPi. (^‘) 

ft: I 

t; (i) qt 

(sr) pft TO ^ iib|i 

^ ft?q5I?©F3i: I 

t(^) 1 ( 5 ) # ft3[K5FWl#?T 

qjJlRRfwrJRfNt’fq: II c II 


Hell 


2 Wo cannot subscribe to Dr. R. G. Basak’s opinion that ‘‘a large nujiibcr 
of soldiers belonging to the 'paramount sovereign (I'amiMstuni) met ivith anni- 
hilation in a battle (f) /oupkf on hit tLokanatha’s) (HMuiu ul Nurtli- 

Kuadeni fiidw, 'p. 198). The line TO^ 

states clearly that the Paramnioara’ s soldiers got frequently destroyed while fight- 
ing against and not on behalf of Lokanatha. Dr. Basak’s own translation,, vi*. 
against him largo armies of the parameivrn-a (sitpreme ruler) were many tunes 
discomfited, HI., XV, 310) is argument on.ugb against his view. 


* StI-J ivadharavia* of the Tipperah Copperplate Grant of Lokandtha 327 

of Parameivara or paramount sovereign with Sri- J ivadharana* who 
tries to oust Lokanatha from certain territories, but fails in doing so 
in spite of repeated efforts (v. 7), and ends by conciliating his 
powerful feudatory when he is reminded of Lokanatha's previous 
services by his ministers. He now makes him a regular visayddhipa, 
and assigns to him the old seal of the Kumardmdtya's depart- 
ment, written in early Gupta script, that we find ajffixed to the 
grant under discussion. 

It is not difficult to find out this paramount sovereign Sri-Jiva- 
dharana. The Poona plates of the Vakataka Queen Prabhavati 
Gupta make us familiar with the Dhdraria gotra of the Guptas. 
iSri- Jivadharana may therefore be equated with Jivagupta or 
Jivitagupta II, the last Gupta ruler of Bengal. The Tipperah 
plate of Lokanatha is probably dated in the year 144 of the 
Harsa era, that is, in 750 A. D. which is the approximate date 
of Jivitagupta II also. Only a few years back, Ya4ovarman's 
success against Bengal had seriojasly undermined the authority 
of its rulers, and we need not, therefore, wonder, if we find 
feudatories and bold adventurers seizing new lands for them- 
selves. The supreme ruler had not strength enough to curb their 
activities, and had perforce at times to recognize their titles to lands 
which should have otherwise belonged only to the supreme govern- 
ment. Jivitagupta II did not succeed in establishing a strong central 
government, and was, as opined by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal,^ most 
probably, captured and carried away as a prisoner by Lalitaditya 
of Kashmir. 

Dashaeatha Shakma 


3 Dr. R. G. Basak is against identifying these two. ^See his History of 
N, E. India j p. 199). The use of the title nrpa makes him conclude that, like 
Ldkanatha, Jivadharana also was a local chief in some part of Eastern India. 
But this is hardly proper. In the inscription of Skandagupta (Fleet, GI., XIVX 
the word nrpa refers to this emperor of India. Similarly the word nrpati in 
V. 3 Oi Saffludragupta’s £ran inscription is believed to stand for the Gupta 
ruler. The Bran Posthumous inscription of Gdparaja calls Bhanugupta a mere 
rdja and Budhagttpta is given barely the title hhHiiati in his inscription of the 
flame town. It might, therefore, be concluded that the mere use of the titles 
nrpa, rd/d, or Mah&r&ja does not give us any conclusive indication regarding 
the real (position occupW by the pecfple for whom these words are used. 

4 Imperial History of India ^ p. 71. 

JUNE, 1935. 
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Kaufalya^ Economic Planning and Climatology 

{An PjJ'dniinuiiun of lirvlow's Koulnlifo StmU-.s). 


A wofk of substaniial iiuimitance by Beinlianl Breloer in several 
volumes has been attaekiiit^ tlie Kaiitalya question from tlie Htan(l])oint. 
of comparative jurisprudence. Some of his methods and conclusions 
ought to be valuable not only as contribuiion.s to the idudy of the 
Aithdmjitni itself but also in regard to the larger ]n’obleins of Hindu 
polity, economy and law. 

“Kau{alya was no man ot the crowd but a poweiful statesman, a 
mind, fntiu whose name the children of India even tmlay feel a light 
palpitation of the Jieart, an Aryan endowed with intelligence and in- 
flexibility, a figure like the llagvn of the iX ihej mitjenllcd . Hermann 
Jacobi who infiU'ed into my mind his respect for this extraordinary figure 
calls Kautalya tine Bismarck of India becaiW'e in hispeison and work be 
coiTesj)()mls to what we Germans understand about the unifier of 
Germany. 

‘‘Not only did Kautalya raise that jierson to IiKUa^s im])erial throne 
who expelled the Macedonian ai^my of occupation but be abo extirpated 
the rei'gning royal faniil'y. 

“This work did not api3ear to Kautalya, to follow bis ow’ii words, 
mone important than the collection of the laws wliich con.siitute the stutf 
of the present trealise. He considers this to be a political acliieveinent 
which he himself j)lacod hy the ..id<e of his ext|t‘rnal activity, whi<*h indeed 
he frankly regarded as a neces.snry counterpart.” 

These are the words with which Breloer opens the Part I. 
FinaHzvcnralfuiiij and i rtschnftyf urh Ntug or “Financial Administra- 
tion and Kconomic rianniiig” (litMpzig J9d4, (iOti pages) of tlie Vol. Ill 
of \\{^ StanisvcncidtuiUj Im alien Indien or “Administration of the State 
in Amdent India.” Tlie iavo previous volumes, are; — 

1. iJnn (jinnideifjentnin in /nd.icn or “Landed Prciperty in India” 

(Bonn ]9:?7, 14r) jiages) which deals with the modern land-laws of 

India as well as with tJieir history as en\bodied' in Kaufalya, 

Megasthenes, Akhar etc. and 
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2. AJtindisches Fiiratrefht hei MvgastUciu\ and Kautalya or “Hindu 
Private Law as deMcribed* by Mej^a'^llienes and Kautalya” (Bonn 
1928, 2U0 pages). 

Indian Tradition a^ Starting Point 
According to Breloer scepticism about authenticity can be overriden 
by those who have “some amount of confidence” in the indigenoua 
tradition. 

A bad' touchstone is selected, says lie, if one tries to les-t the 
authenticity of KaiitaJyii by referemie to the Smrti literature. The 
Megasthenes que'stion also, like the Kautalya qucvstion, cannot be solved 
with one atroke. He is not interested in the solution of the auihentcity 
queation for the present but is trying to build uj) a ciitical standpoint 
which may 'prepare the way for that solution. This is what he calls the 
“higher critical method” and evidently consists in the analysis of the 
principal content.s {helierrschcndc Materie)} This explainsi why his 
Kautalya researches have carried him to the ancient, medieeval and 
modern, as well as to the Last and the West {icic hreit cine Untcrsuvh ung 
atizulegen int). 


Mcgasthenc;: in Agreement icitli Kanttdga 
In regal d to Stein’s Mtgaxthencs and Kantilga (1922)“ Breloer 
observes that the coiuparisoii between Mega'thcne>s and Kautalya as 
regards legal institutions cannot be undertaken on the stnciigth of a 
dictipnaity -in the liaiid but of intensive juridical researches. But botih 
iu regard to lauded property and to debts M*c*gastlieues’s reportii were 
rejected flatly as exaggerated and iiValized. The only witness that, wa^i 
available until now, namely, Megasihenes did not enjoy much confidence 
(sich keimes alien grosAcn Vertu-anens erf rente) because people felt 
diisappoiiited or cheated: (P) {geta^(escht) with Iiis rejiorts. It is because of 
this want of confidence in both Mega^sthenes and Kautalya that com- 
prative jurisprudence has been requisitioned by Breloer. He is in- 
terested, therefore, neither in the Smrti literature nor in Megasihenes 

1 Vol. I, pp. 4-6. 

2 On the Megasthenos question see II. K. SarKar “hindii Politics in Italian” 
in the /H^., for September 1926— April 1926. 
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for comparison with Kautalya but in the history of other allied laws 
such as are likely to throw light especially cn Megasthenes.* 

And here the attention may be called to the papei on the ‘'German 
Translation of the Kautilyan Aitha^astra*’ in the 7//Q., for June 1928 
in which the present author ni^de the following remarik: “We need a 
third and more reliable source on the strength of which both Kaufilya 
and Megasthenes (jan be appraised as to the Maurya or non-Maurya 
elements reflected in each.” Breloer*s methodology may turn out to 
be fruitful in the long run. 

From the standpoint of private law Stein’s ideas, according to Breloer, 
have been proven to be baseless (grundlos). The alleged discrepancy 
between MegastJuenes and Kaut-alya in regard to slavery does not exi^^t. 
The absence of slavery in India as neported by Megasthenes is true in 
the sense that slavery as understood in Hellenistic Europe was. unknown 
in India and that what was supposed to be slavery in India was really 
notliing but a relation of service which could be dissolved (l(k'd}ares 
JJienstverthaeltnis) All the 15 ’kinds of Jma^ described in tlie 
Narada Swrti are interpreted! ajj staying outside the category of slaves, 
strictly so called. 

As for the alleged absence of litigiousnese among the Indians also 
Megasthenes’s report i.s not as rosy as Stein and others beJlieve.® Law 
suits were not unknown in India. Only the methods of civil process as 
■prevalent in Greece were different from* those in India. Witnesseis 
likewise were known in Indian law courts according tio Megaafthenes. 
He was aware also of the use of seals. In the law of debts in Mace- 
donia six witnesses were required for the validity of contrac^t. India 
did not know this law. In Greece, again, the suits regarding diebts cons- 
tituted a special branch of the law of contract. But in India the general 
law of contract covered debts as other iiemp. Altogether, according to 
Breloer, Megasthenes was not idealizing the Indian conditions and hi« 
reports in so far as these legal data are concerned agreed' with the data 
of the Indian texts. 

3 Vol. Ik, pp. 6-7. 

4 Vol. 11,^ 'pp. 6, 8, 10, 31-37, 48, 69, 70, 168. See Stein’s Megasthenes una 
Kauiilya (Vienna 1922) pp. 109-115. 

6 Vol. H, pp. 70, 72, 76, 88, 126, 168. 
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Me{>:ni'<(]ieiies> really pointed to the j^pecial tdiaiacteristics of Indian 
leg-al institutioiiK-*. One slioiild not. therefore make much capital out of 
line alleg-ed dii^ttrepaiicies between Kautalya and Meji^asthenes {die 
Gi'itndgcdanJieii des Grieclteii aucli an>^ den achei^l iefeeten indisrhen 
RechfsqUellen hlaver hevrortceten). Apart from other topio of Hindu 
law and) polity, the fact of Megustheiies being in substantial agreieauent. 
with Kautalya is well calculated to open up new vistav in comparative 
soi’iology. 

Kautalya a,s‘ (luinccllor of Candeaguida 

The Ai thamafra is j)ostulated, to liave been written towards the end 
of the fourth century B.C. In this standpoint. Berloer, to use his own 
words, follows his guru Jacobi, who recognized the authenticity of the 
worjc at the very outset while other well-known, investigators are still 
sceptical. From the aphoristic language of the ‘text no (ioiiclusions can 
be drawn as to the ago, say.s lie. “The authoritative grammar of ]*unini 
whicli iii'fKiint of qualify is until today unsurjiaFised in the world sliould 
appear to be not far remote from the Arthasdsi\ra in time {zeidicJi nicht 
writ vom Art hand atm eiiifenit.)” 

The reasons for the scepticism of re&oarcliers he fiiidis in their 
absence of knowledge regarding the facts wiili which the text deals and 
in over-caul iou.sness. It is because of these ciiTumsiances that accord- 
ing to him, neseai cliers have been led to conclude that- a Ktuhengdchi'tcry 
a '^tulo FandiV^ (as we say in Bengal) or an ac ademic scholar lias ‘.‘com- 
piled this magnificieni work out of authentic sources.”* 

Breloer is, on the contrary, convinced that any boily who 
studied with c*arefiil eye only the artisitic struc ture of finance as emhodi- 
ed in this treati.'-r^ would at once reject such a possibility. In his judg- 
ment the content? of 'the work, no matter who be the author, mirrois forth 
actaial lik, practice and experience {^^rcales lA^hcn, Fnizis und 
Erf ah rung), 

Kautalya has been accepted' aa Kanzler (Chancellor) hy Breloer. 
About the quality of Kaiitalyahs treatise Breloer makcsi the following 
observation; “It is animated by a powerful mind, such as cannot be 


6 Vol. JIJ, pp. Pl-92, 538. 
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misled or confused. The wort has thereby been conducted io the high- 
est height, of political thought (anf die hoechstend Hoehe dev polUi- 
schen Gesinung)J* 

The fundamental tone of the treatise is one of confidence 
sichtlic/i'e Gtundiiiminung) which draws its strength from> the certainty 
of “experience” or ipraciical work’ (Erfahrung) and is fully conlscious of 
the constrast with “experin'i?nt.” Breloer means that, in the preparation of 
the Avthnm^idva Kautalya was giiided by the experience of things actual- 
ly done rather than by what might be done as a result of experiments. The 
author is thus believed to have been more a (practical iJ, talesman than 
otherwise. 


Avthasdstra as Document of Planned Economy 
The pot«ttulate which runs ihrougli the entire volunip and which 
indeed furnishes tli<e •socio-philosophical or economico-political ‘StiaAold- 
ing for the presentation of the Kautaliyan data is to be mentioned at the 
outset. We are told that the objects that Hindii adniiniptration seeks 
to realize are .something from which the conceptions of an European ap- 
pears to be exceedingly different especially if the latter happens to be 
entangled in or po^wessed by the ideas of economic liberalism (m uHvt- 
i chaff sliheralen Denhen verfangen)* In the expression ‘*wirtschafte- 
lihemlen Denken^' of Breloer ’» is to be understood the doctrine of 
laissez fairc^ economic frej^doiu etc. as common in the hiatory of econ- 
omic thought from Adam Slmith and Ricardo to Gustav Cassiel and the 
general trends of thinking represented in the Societe d'Econoime Poli- 
tiqtie dc Paris. It. is to be taken as the anjtipodes of what today is being 
describe*! the policy of “economic planning,” “planned economy” 
etc. 80 strongly as'0(;iated although in diverwe forms with Soviet Russia’s 
“Gosplan” (state-^planning), Eat^cist ec'.onomics, the Hitler regime in 
Gei^many and the Roo>'evelitian new Deal.* 


7 Vol. Ill, pp. 300-302, 638. 

8 Vol. Ill, pp. 3, 302. 

9 In regard to these anti-liberal economics see the liberalist CasseVs lecture 
entitled “From Protectionism through Planned Economy to Dictatorship at the 
Dunford House (Cobden Memorial Association), London, June 1934. 
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“One who is entangfled in or connnitted to liberal thought,*’ say^n 
lireloer in regard to the interpreter'^ of Hindu jjolitics, “fishies only for 
those iteniis and judgea tlie whole only a<‘(*ovil'i'ng to thoBe viewpoints 
wliirh correHpond to this kind of thinking. The re».ult i*^ a (toinpletel^^ 
incorrect jiicture which aii'-es from the wrong ineniuil attitude of tlie 
infterpreter.*'*® 

The planiUMl economy, ‘^ays he, should not at a^l appear new and 
unintelligihle to the Indian, in so far “a.s |h|C modern ideas of liheralisni 
do not blind liini to tlie o/thervvise constituted conditions of the Orient.” 
Ainong the many tlieories of the state the Kuropeaiisi knew liardly any- 
thing, so we un;^ told, of the “conservative welfare-state (Eversorye- 
.stmtl) with planned economic control.” It is the “most recent, times” that 
according to him have “coniniienced to fill up the gap” and “wil asuire 
to Kumpp also an honouruhle place in (liscimdoiu hearing on the 
question.”'* 

These j)assagvs make it clear, althmigh he disclaims j},mg{igandis- 
Tvndcnz (p. 3t»2) that Hreloer is an admirer of the “most recent” 
political thcoiiesof plann<*d ecouoni.y etc., that he is; /Pxj)Octing an 
“honourable plac’e” for Kurnjie in this respect in the future. It evi- 
(Wnt also, as have previously noted, that his sentimentisi agaiiud 
“liheialim” aie quite prououmed. Finally, he says in so many words 
that tlie Hindu (and' ( Iriental) state has “anticd^pated” the “'most rec ent” 
political institutions and theoriMp, iianiiely, those of the welfare-state and 
economic control etc. 

Tlie economic aspect of administration, the Plon^wirtschnft (plan- 
ned e<*onomy”) i.s cani?d (yiif, in the Artha-srhstni with iinqiiftslionahle 
thoroughness {mit nirht zu Icugnendcc Gvucndlivhkiet) without letting 
the rea.der feel that the question here is of a pule theory. On tlie (‘oii- 
trary, every measure is esialdished on tlie foundation of pracdiice. If in 
regard to this, says Breloer, a. stricdness of attitude observable, it is 
perhajis to be ascribed to the “famines in (hindiagu/pta’s time of which 
the tradition speaks. ” 

In these passage?, written m we undendand from the preface in 


ig Vo!. Ill, p. 2. 11 Vol. Ill, p 362. 


12 Vol. Ill, p. 11, 96, 302. 
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DecemUer 1933 towarJa the end of the first year of the national-socialist 
st'ate in Germany, Breloer seems evidently to have the following e<iua- 
tions before his inind*.s eye : 

(1) Economic Policy of Kautalya = Platined Ec^onomy of Nazi 
State. 

(2) Famines in Candragiipta’s tMne = nneimj)loyment in Hitler V 
Germany. 

(3) Strictness of econonyic mea/uimi in U)e Arthaidafra — f^irivt- 
ness of tlie National-socialistic intervention in the private 

affairs of individual; from marriage to charity. 

Such being the case a successful general like Candragupta, as he 
was known to tlie Romans, may have commjirt»ioned, liis teacher and 
statesman Kautalya witli the preparation of a Corpus juris. It. is alscj 
poi^sible that l>e<!a.use of the explicable or natural aittempt to establish 
tile unified state (aus detn erklaerlich&n Stceben narh. dem EinheitssUwl 
hemus) it w’as in conteanplation to transfer tli'e dominant form and 
method of administration in Magadha to the whole of, the new stale, 
Ka'iserieich or Junipire. In thi.s! reference to the Strehen of Candra- 
gupta nach dem Elnheltstaat'^ Breloer is not uniiifluem^ed by the 
epo('-hmuking constitutional (and iiolitical) achievemient of Hitler in 
1933 consisting as iti did in the abolition of the .states and the final uni- 
fication of Germany beyond the range of BiHmarck,^s dreams. Tlie fol- 
low’ing Indo-German equations should appear to have been at work 
in the mtmosjihere of Breloer's rew-earches : 

(1) Magadha (Candragupta) = Pru.s.sia (Hitler). 

(2) Unification of India under the auspices of Magadha — 
Unification of Germany imdier the auspices of Pmssia. 

Breloer has not mentioned any contemporaries by name. But his 
sympathies leave no doubt as to what he means. In the hands of 
Jacobi we got the equajtion, Kautalya = Bismarck. Jacobi’s pupil has 
carried the equation to the next generation of German .statesmanKhij). 
At thia stage we find dhat Kautalya=8ome German economist or econ- 
omwts -who may be regarded as the guide- philosopher-fiu'ends of Hitler 
during 1933-34. It should be remarked that Gotifred' Keller the ine- 


13 Vol. Ill, p. 11. 
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pirel' of Hitler in the communistic or socialis-tic aspect^ of nuiional- 
asocialism in 1921-22 cunnoi be regrarded' a.s one of them, because the 
Naai reg*ime in office liar* gone beyond those 'theorisjings of the years just 
aftei” the Great War. 

Tlmti Breloer’s interpretation of Kautalya has been greatly influen- 
ced by contemporary events in Germany is appaieut fi*om another inter- 
esting reference. VV’^e Iiave seen that the author has coinjnenced by 
saluting Kautalya as an ‘Aryan’ and as a kinsman of the heroes of the 
y ih&hinyenlied . Evidently, the Aryanism and race-cult of Hitler’xS 
wcio- political philosophy can be credited with some impact on this 
ideology of Breloer’s. 


Kaut(dya=Trihoni(m, 

One imight suspect that the Arth'md^tra was ^j>erhaps a primer of 
lessons on politics to be imported to a young prince.^* Breloer is elmphu- 
ticall'y against this view. 

A mere pedagogic instruction of his uneducated kting must be re- 
garded as out of the question in the face of dhe circumstances. The 
work was not compiled for an uneducated man. Otherwise it would not 
be so difficult for us today to enter ita contents. 

Although Kautah'a himself says that he has presented his material 
in an easily comprehensible form and ‘tun her’ that he hasi prepared his 
work or this. poHiou of it for his prince his statements uyust not be ex- 
ploited in the interest of a naive interpretation. 

So Breloer comes to the po.sitiou of Jacobi who represented the 
stund]H)int that in the Arth'n^dstra we are dea^ling w’ith a “dociunent of 
administrative law, the outlinve of a Magna-Charta, if not the legislative 
woijk of Kaiser Candragujita, which would raise the J0iii|?eror even above 
the Romlan Kaiser Justinian.” Both Candrugupta and Jimtinioii con- 
templated the expansion of their native law to the whole Wdtreich 
(World-Empire) and the creation of modern law on the ba&fis of the oldest 
sources. The old codes were collected, a school of scholar studied tlie 
material up into a modern work under the direction of a statesman, hei'e 
Triboiiian and thei'e Kaufalya. Thue we get the following equations.: 


14 Vol. Ilf, pp. It 91-^2. 
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(1) Caiuli'ugupta = J ii'jtanian 
{2) Kautalya = Tribouian 

111 .<0 far a6 the parallels have been pushed baf,k to Hie “ela<st«iiar’ 
ataiiosphere, students of political science at>. wvll a< indology sho^uld feel 
to be on more reasonable and solid ground. 

Kautalya’s work is described us t’oryns jurU xtnicenaiis, a collec- 
tion of norms or rules, about which however nobody is sure as to whether 
it Juid ewii the po\ver or sanction of law. But it is to he observed, says 
Breloer rather too naively for the fourth decade of tJie Iwentietfc century, 
that, in India the lawmaker was neither the king nor the state but 
the sayings of the old sages as inteipreted by law scholars.*^ 

Kautalya, however, did not himself mahe the norms or rules, lie 
has pointed it out that he jjrepared a compilation. Acconliiig to Breloer 
this implies in Hindu tradition that, excejit wliere Kaufalya initroduceb 
conflicting opinions {nyavadn) and makes sonne criticism Itis treatise is 
to be taken as hut. the survey of general opinion. 

It is possible to doubt if a single individual compiled this work in 
its present foriuj and with its sub-divisions. “Kven if the authorsliip 
of i}»e Iron Chancellor sliouhT Iv taken to be an historical fact, — which 
there is hardly any -sub'stantial reason to doubt {n'onnt zu ziccifeln knum 
e/a aticlihiiltiycf Grnnd zn sehcn — it is only with the luelp of many 

scholars that like Trilxmiau he could have brought this compilation of 
lawlj together.” Iiispite of or rather just bec-aiise of this circumstance, 
says Breloer, ” a r:iiigle powerful hand., an austere tone and' a hard mind 
cannot be overlooked in tliis vork.” Kautalya\s brain is appraised as 
follows: “Both in positive as well in negative items the unbending 
opinion becomes manifest which quukly and clearly decides and' like- 
wise quickly oflers the leasons for the decision almost before they arc 
demanded.” 

Act/niHiisira as a Comprchensice Document of 
Hindu FoUisy fo\- aU Ayes 

According to Breloer Kauialya’s work is unique in the Indian 
cultune-world. It is cliaracterized by VoHstiftendiykeit, comfpleteuess or 
integrity as a systeut of public law comprising also, as ih doss, private 
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law. It is also a postulate with Breloer that there (ia a large nutober of 
constant factors running through all the ages of Hindu polity. The- 
question about the outhor*s personality or name is said therefore to 
possess hardly any importance in the light of these circumstances. Be- 
cause of this reason it should be more attractive, says he, to treat the 
ArtlMdstni as the starting point of discussion on Hindu administra- 
tion than fight over the question as to whether the treatise was written 
by the Bismarck of ancient India, the Iron Chancellor of Kaiser Candi’U- 
gupta, the unifier of India or by some other na/med or unnamed 
Anonyniiih like nearly all tlje works of Indian literature.” 

As for the date of inscript ion^ they should he brought in later after 
the gouncb-work of tlii? study on Hindu adininistration hati been 
establised on the basis of Kautalya. It would be putting the cart be- 
fore the horse .should one vtreat the Atfhamatra ar^HXjryplial and look 
for miserable crumbs in the wilderness of inscription-i and then 
triumphantly come back with them to the richly covered table of the 
AithamMra^ says Breloer. 

One wonders ag to why Breloer felt it necetvary to fling a joke a,ti 
the .student, of inseriiitions. All inscriptions of court^e are not genuiine 
or objective accounts of actual fact.s. But should one happen to hit 
mion an inscrijition that is not only atithentic but also contains an 
unembellished s^tatement of events and piouuil‘»atlon‘^, say, like the Homan 
Twelve Tables there is hardly any doubt that eveiy document of 
literature (J)/ianna, Aitha and Wi) w«»uld liave to be appraised by 
reference to this louch-stoue. Fnder those circum.^taiices the .vd>7/Ycv' must 
follow <he inscriptions and not 'the iiiscripl ions the a»'; authority 

for positive history, lu any ca.<e each evidence is to be judged' on its 
own merits. 


The P/ohlem of ]\niatiovs in Hindu Polity 

Breloer’s position in thi< regard should a|»pcur to be anything but 
♦scientific. According to biin the way tlirnugli tlie Ai thosastra leads 
direct into the actual life of India, and that life is alleged to be evident 
even today as it was in Buddha^s time and earlier. This po.slulate of 

17 Vol. TIT. pp. 2-4. 
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unchanging India modified by him^ in so fnr aa he admits the existence 
of changing conditions and concedes that the number of “constant 
factors” is equal 'to lhat of the unknown or changing ones. But in any 
case, “the variations”, says he, “which the Indian system hofl undoubted- 
ly experienced fully disappear behind the institutions which have 
survived the changes of times until today and will survive further in 
future.” 

The topic of “constant factors” and “stability” may l>e left out of 
consideration for the present. But in so far as “variations” are believed 
to be in evidence in Indian political institutions and in so far a^^ accord- 
ing to his estimate fifty per cent should u])pear to be the proportion of 
these variations one should naturally ex])e(-t an analysis of the “modi- 
fying” <*ou(litions, the new circumstances, the forces leading to “soidal 
mobility” etc. such as from time to time were restponsible for these 
differentiations. Thus considered, Kautalya’s date, locale and vtiUe^v 
are quite important in every scientific study of Hindu politics. It. iis 
the “relativity” of Kaufalya to the region or state and period of culture 
that jM)sses8es very deep significance in a genuine uiuVerstaiiding of the 
Hindu cultural d'^velopments. Otherwise one is landed in the absurd 
propo^^ition that, the world of the Atharra Veda Is identical with ithat of 
the Nikdyas as w'ell as with that of the Makdhhai ato ^ or perhaps that 
Hitler's Germany is the same as Bismarc^k’s becaiioe to both of them the 
cult of the Fatherland’ and the do(!trine of Kaltvruiaat are as life-blood, 
nay, that Mussolini doels not dift’er from Stalin and neither from Hitler 
because all three are believers in the “totalitarian state” ns well a< 
“economic planning,” It should appear that Breloer has rather too 
lightly dealt with the problems of chronology, pensonality and the 
surroundings of Knutalya — by considering them to he less “one/r/jcwd” 
(atitractive) and hinter dev Pkdeutnng dieser Feststellavg der FnW- 
^taendigkcit ireit zurnefck (far behind the quest ion of the integral nr com- 
prehensive character of the wrork in importance).” 

The W (dfare^State of Knvfnlya. 

In Bneloer's interpretation the Knutalyan state follo\i*s a store or 

18 Vol. HI, pp. 3, 1C. 19 Vol, IH, p. 5J, 
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reserve-economy as its moat old and ori^^^inal duty. Further, it receives 
its business resmirces in kind. The dimensions oi planned.' economy 
resulting from this are so considerable for the whole econoinjic structure 
that the statal economy becomesi by it-^elf the determ inining factor in 
econoinif5 life. All tho same, the state seeks to evoke private initiative. 
Th.i.s kind of “state-planning*’ was not due to any ideologies or experi- 
ments, •'‘ays, Breloer, but owed its origin to the solution of a gigantic 
])roblein. That problem according to him, “remained unknown tto the 
West until most recent tiine^.“ It consisted in 'the provision of 
guarantee for the barc.it lives of India’s untold ni,illioiis and the con- 
.servation of her space in the int■ere^f of food si*pi)ly.‘‘' 

The monopoly-economy, the centralized bureaucracy and the stand- 
ing army are described as items that clearly demonstrate the ^strength 
and preponderance of the “<(»ntror’ elements in the Fucisorgestantr' 

The instrument on which the state has to play in order to carry out 
its fuiK'fions is said to be no unorganized dumb mass but a living* organism 
■which is almost as .strong as the stab* itself. This is the “total society” 
coiTesponding to tiie well known category of tlie “total state.” And in 
this “total society” every class di’>‘cluuges it8 own functions, its 
ffra^dlianna. 

According to Breloer the concentration of ])reveutivc measures or 
pre<*nutionary provisions as suggested in the Artjinmsfm in the hands 
of the state ia economically simple, sound and eftVctive. Along with this 
comes into oiieration the “welfare principle” and the state nndiertake« 
the direction or maiiagenieni of the economy.-- Tliis economic direc- 
tion or guidancit* {W lniff.>'fHe]utfng) is however radically different 
from coinmunalizatioii, 'says he. 

The direction of economic activiiie^ by the state eniibodies itself 
essentially in “economic suiierintendence or control” {WIrtscJiaftsnnf' 
sIrFt) wliich iloes not shrink from coin])ulsorv luea.sures. Bnti it fights 
shy of direct participation in economic enter])rises. The “immopolie.s” 
are dear ex(?ej)tions and they are inaiia'ged hv the state only wlieii it is 
sure of surplus in all circumstances.-’ 


20 Vol. ITT, lip. 21 Vol. TIT. pp. 
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In these fitateuients Bieloer should be credited with having rightly 
grasped the functions of the Hindu state, as the present, author has 
indicated in hie Political I nsti tuitions and Theories of the Hindns 
(Leipzig 1922) in the extensive chapter on “National Finance, “ with 
parallels from the experience of non-Indian regions.®* 

But Breloer i.s not conotent with this objective analysis of data. 
He goes beyond these facts into philosophical speculations about the 
alleged fundamental and peculiar causes of this growth in India. 

Cliwate as alleged Determinant in Hindu Polity 

Econoniiic centralization or planned economy was engendered in 
India, says he, because of two reasons.®^ First, it was necessary- to 
maintain the stores or reserves as provisnon againsit famine as well as 
for the standing artny and the civil service. And secondly, the question 
of irrigation was of fundamental importance to the people and tJie 
state. An lex tensive agricultural policy furnished with central control 
wajs, it is* said, the bed-rock of state-economi(;s. 

These conditions Breloer considers to be peculiar to India occasioned 
by climate and Nature. 

This disciisston of climate and Nature in their bearings on Indian 
society, economy and state, has played a considerable i()le in Breloer's 
work. He believes that the Elt/evattev des Klinms^* (the peculiar 
features of the climate) has as yet been hardly jmesented in right light 
a.s hvhen'schendvr Fnlyfor (the ruling factor) in India. 

A comparative study of economic and technical cond'itions from the 
earliest times can*ied over the mod diverse regions of tlie world' would, 
fiowevei', indicate that anthropologically speaking neither economic cen- 
tralization (e.g, financial, statistical etc.) nor ad^iuinistrative control in 
econoimic enterprises* ought to he regarded as n “function”, sociologically 
considered, of climate and Natuie. As Breloer’s work is bape<l on these 
futukniental lurstulates it has served but to repeat in a new form the 
falhu ies of irjjonistic regionalism or “geographical interpretation” .of 
culture from Hegel to Huntington.” In reality the bind of planned 

24 See also B. K. Sarkar: Positirr Jlnckgi'ound of JJtndu Soriohffti 
(Allahabad) Vol. TT, (1021) rliafpter on “State Houne>KQGt>ing“. 

25 Vol. TTf, pp. 15-lR, 73-76. 26 Vol, III, ‘pp. 14-18. 73, 360..361, 
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economy dial Jie lias discovered in Lidia can lie a-'cribed to ii/any 
countries, primitive, ancient and »nedia*val. 

Froii), top to botioiii ami eo\er to cover lie has to projtaj^ate an 

unleJiable ecojiomic and sociological thesis. Kveiy item of what 
Jlrcdoer lielieves to lx* s})Cciai to Indian fconomic- and tinaiice< can he 
jntiven lo liav(‘ HonrisluMf undei oilier cliniahs and under (iIIkm- ‘*';^eo- 
political” conditions. The almost nniveisal cliauicter of II n t.y 
fin’/ninnj, II n t sutifsu h! ^ mi u t l.^rhnf t , 1 oi kclu Hni/spalilth^ 

and ,>o foith is the nnc3 ontstandini* featuie of am ient and medieval 
history . 

It. is 'itraii^e dial llielc i -liould coiimder interest in ajiiicultnre, 
iiri<.»at ion, aj^ricult ural >la<isti( s and linance etc. on the par t td the 
slate, and aiiemt)t> ot the state to control the a^nieullural policy in a 
.ysleinatic and centialized manno’ a.> 'Ometlmi^ (H/s.ichlu's^'lirh (]), 77) 
oi' CAchi^ivf*, i.e.. sjx'i iai to India’, > climate and Naliire. lie helie\es 
dial (‘xira- 1 ndiau paiallids are hardl\ availahh* (i>. Id). TSottiin;^ could 
lie nmi'' irahisioi iral and niitru** to lad' of uoi ld*econoni \ . 

'I’he eonijirehmisivc' and cent ral i/.-‘d land, i? i !:.>a( ton, \vatei' -apj''. , 
'Unital ion, roads ami a;-iri( \dtuial huildinj^-.s le^dslal ion ol ltal\ enihudies 
itself in tU* hoifi/iai ntfe/jutlc nioveineiil. .Mu'soliniV Imf/Hi/lm (Ul 
(jiiinu (wlreat eamjiaien) is hiii an item in the .s;amL“ eouiplex. llis i>s- 
cnHanc Id fcrid^ v(h\ la hnnt </li doinim c <v/t fjli nonnnl Id ncid (redeem 
'ho Jami, with thi.’ land the imm and \\i*.h the men the race) has l/ccome 
tlit‘ a^'rar-denio^iaiih ie \\ai-ery of Fasi Ll Italy. Tlu* honijha mo\c- 
meiil i^ as old as the mulic.idon ol Laly. 

Li !■' ranee the a^rieiiltoial interest.s of die M ..ii)ii>e amion'i^* 

other items iho fiiianeiai lel‘ 4 ‘i':lation healing on tlie ^ n.<hi Ai/rnolc and 
itis relations witli tlie lunniuc dc Eidihrc. This A i)i (ii'iioliuL was ini- 
tiated hy Meline in the niiud;eenth ( eiilury. The lliitisji peo})le which 
is known 1*> he reladveh less aj^Ticuliuial lias for two ‘generations been 
pushings forward die eiuicliiierii of Small Iloldin'gts Acts in diverse forms. 
The I'eagTari/.atiou iirovemeni has ? 4 'ol a iieinendons fillip in England 

27 Climatological fa llaciivs of this typo have been exaiuiacd at Icugtli in 1). K. 
Su'-kar: The Futurinfu of Ymiiuj Aain (Jiorlin. 1922) and The VuliHeul 1 mtiltiitions 
Ond TheoHes of the Umdus (Leipzig, 1922). 
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iu post-war yeuHs uud took definite sLape in the Agricndturul Tribunal 
of In vesication. 

The all-eiiibruciiip: u^rieuitural finance and statisiics of 

Germany have become classical. The I n nenkoloiiisationspoliHik (in- 
ternal colonisation ipolicy), tin? lientengjfisgcset-sgchmtg (rent-land 
leg*! slat ion), the Anerlnnrccht (law of succession by a S*huseii heir’) and 
so forth constitute a magnificent complex of agricultural economy under 
state auspices. 

Ifitler’s einjdiasis on the Eauern^tand (the farmer clase) as the fun- 
damental basis of German Kultnr and the Nazi legiiilation of 1933 piD- 
tecting and iiromotiii'g the cultivator’s interosts point but to the conti- 
nuation of the traditional Gkrinan policy since Stein, nay, since 
Frederick the Great. 

These are exaniiples from modern races and epochs. It is not 
necesisary for the time being to refer to the older iiisitanc’es of the state’s 
Holioitude for agriculture under other than Indian climates and 
geographical conditions. In the (\rtenucc AgtariwUtik (p. 7G) of 
Kautalya theiv is nothing of Eigenait (p. 10), i.e., .peculiarity, excep- 
tional character or sijeciality to be seen in India, a^ suspected by Breloer. 

Breloer would perhaps like to furnish new hints to the geograpliicul 
socioloighits who are travelling in the wake of Ratzel, L? Flay, Matteuzzi, 
Barth and othei^. in I'ecent years there have been scholars who have 
attempted to out.-Bui<kle Buckle in the “climutolcygical interpretation” 
of history. But U(S a re.'^ult of intensive investigations, e.g., of Duilklieim, 
Brunhes, Thurnwald, Jxjwie, Vallaux and others it is impossible to 
demonstrate a regular or substantial “correlation” between climate, 
nature and geographical (!onditions on the one hand and economic 
structme, religion, family life, social organization and polity on the 
other.®* 

Planned Evonomg Old and New 

Breloer is careful to i>oiut out that one should uot read inoderu view- 
points into the concept of Hindu PUinicirtiyhaft (planned economy). 

28 See the exomination of the geographical monist Hiiiitington’s theories in 
Sorokin : Vonhmporary Sociological TheorieB (New York 1923) pp. 123, 187-153, 
186-193. 
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But all tlie saliiJo lie would not like that thin Jipeeial t'eai'ure of 
Indian economy '^hould he ignored. It does m>l escape him that tlie 
“ideology of modern socialistic orignii in Ijie iiitejpi etat ion of ancreni 
conditions is a disturhijig giiest.*^ The difficulties of loiajjarison are not 
ignoiied. But lie iloes not object to tlie use of exi>rc>,sioiw wliich enabVe 
11 cei'tiaiji world of idt-aK that lies near iio us in jioiiii of time to be 
brought into the neiglibouihood' of eqnalizai ioji or sinyilai ily . This sort 
of t'enlatlve eiforis at establishing what may be jailed njjproxiniate 
equations between the nearest, approximations (or apiuoaches to simi- 
lariiiy) is certaiinly tJie only coimse o])eii in a scientific investigation of 
values. 

In spite of his formal warning Breloer has given reasons to under- 
stand that in connection with llie Kautalyaii ^polity he is using “planned 
economy’* in tJie coute'mporaiv “auli-liheral” sense and that his senti* 
mentH lean towards antiliheialism. llis work is therefore bound t») be 
the butt of mucli criticism from ihe .>tandpoinl of modern economics. 
One cannot help feeling tliat this Jiuge tome of sjome t)(K) pages is essen- 
tially a study in contemporary planned economy. Indeed this is apparent 
in the veiy title. ( hily the illustrations have been drawn from' Kautalyfli 
In otlner words, Kautalya haobeen presented virtually as an anticipator of 
economic planning. Thin is u serious proposition and eminently open 
to challenge. 

Economic; jilanuing is indeed in one sense siicli a simple, element aiy 
and human category that almost every individual even of the most jiriiiin- 
iive thues may he said to bo an economic planner in so far as he makes 
provisions for the future. Similarly every .^ta.te that makes a yearly 
budget is also used to planning out the future ahead. 

In a more limited sense economic planning imjdles the intervoutlon 
of tlie ^tate in the private economy of iis citiaeuS. Tliis also is alunost 
an eternal as well as a univeisal fact of histoiy from the earliest times, 
The regulation of prices, wages, and interest, the prescl’ option as to the 
kind of food grains to grow, the control of coinmerce by tolls, excise and 
customs, the redistribution of national wealtli and income by taxation 
and currency manipulations, and of course, the ]>roinotioji oi public 
health, vidifCis^ /x-ahh, arts and sciences etc. have been the regular 
of stale activities in the Bast aiul the Wo^t. 

I’J 


1 . 11 . Q., 3U>’E, 1935. 
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Une can say, tlierefore, tluit man as a political aiiiiiial lia<M l)c^ii 
practising plaiinjPil ecoiioiny all tIirouf»:li liistoiy wiihoul laiowing ii. or 
Ui^ing the word. Thus considered, even the alleged “liheral” Mates 
Jiave not been less used to it tliun the “conservative’^ state''. PUnuvirt- 
cannot l)y any means be regarded als tlie exclusive or special 
achievement of Ilindu or Oriental 'g’enius’. Xor did' the AVest have io 
Wait until the ^iieue.’tc Zcit' (most reoenl. tim,es) to commence the 
A. 11.0. of this Fucrsorgeaiaat (ihilosopliy. llreloer is extremely out of 
the mark, in this discussion. 

It is too well known that the tiger [nihl Lev. y (public domain) wa*^ tlic 
ma.iii-li.tay of public finance at Rome even under the KnipiiM. Tiie p]a< <* 
of ‘state-property’ and “state mouoiiX)lies“ in I’rench linaiue was veiy 
high, as one learns froiuj Brissiuid’s Hialoit-^e dn Dmit I^nhlir F nuHnis 
and Leroy-Beaulieu’s Traiic de Iti Science des Finances^ The system of 
jmblic granaries liescrcrpolUiL-^ Mttga.siniwUtik) wnti establish- 

ed by Augustus in order to mitigate the eviU of a famine. On the 
occasion of a famine in Marcus Aurelius’s time tlie Roman vKmpire 
organized a seven years’ supidy of provisions. The institution wa'. 
cha/in.pioned by Tliomas Muu in EnghintVs Tian^nrc by Fonaign Tmdc 
and Jean Bodiii in Les «/,/j /jitut s de la PcjH./dhjuc. The idea of a wai- 
chest w'as popular wifli the Hohenzollern.- from. I’lederick the Oieul lo 
■VVilbelm II. 

Students of aiilbropology auji economic liistory will admil' 
that Fiiirope does not have to gt^^i admitted into a Freshman 
clas^, as Brel'oer seems to suggesi., foj- elenieutary ies.sons 
in economic planning as undei. ’total in primitive, ancient, niedia’val 
or even pre-war modern limes. But economic ])lanning is, after 
all, not an Id! calegoiy. It is a post-war phenomenon aiul 
nmist noh be confounded with wJial looked li\ke it in 'previousi epochs. 
Ilialorically it is not older than .1928 when it was set in motion in Soviet. 
Russia under the name of (losplun (stare-planning^. tJince then it has 
been formally adopted in Italy, (iem)an\ and tbo II.S.A. and to a eertain 
e:stent in Japan and iiifonnally in Great Britain. 

Kcon(<iuic planning as thus circiun>cribed, i.e., in ilN latest j)hatte, i-' 
a .socio-financial complex comprising the following items : 

1. A definite goal of economic or social welfare. 
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2. A (lefiiiile period of time witliiii which llie f^oal to he realized. 

3. A definite porlion of the Imdgei eaniiarked for the realization 

of the goal. 

4. rnterventioii of Uie state in jnivale affairs in order to 

carry out the j)rooTmnnie indiraled in tlie fiirst three 
points. 

These four items t alien together should he regarded as the irredu- 
cihle nilninimu of plaJined e«-onomy that ha^ hcconie a (onimon place of 
j)ubli(! life today. It is so exiraordinarily lU'W that nowhere luis aay 
body dared to introduce it for inniv than a fixed uimiher of \vaiis. Aiid 
even during the cour'^e of these 'short jjeriods o^^"'ry statesman’s j)ositiou 
has been, sli’ankiug. 

Besides, state intervention in the ordinary sense of suggestion, 
adviee or general legislation i< not tlie item in question, because tliis 
belonigs to every slate a^. as matter of cour'e. Tt is not even public 
owiiershlp, atat^' nianagemient and control, hecaiot* all this ‘socialism’ 
belongs virtually to every sla<c. The novelty of tlie present situation is 
to be found in a peculiar ‘dictatorship’ limited for (‘eitain defined' pur- 
poses to fixed periods. 

This Intervention i.s an ideological cognate or agnate of the war- 
eommuiiism. t^H)l4-l8) or ilictatorship of tlie '^tate, of which it is indeed 
virtually an imnuM'iate ■'Ucces<or. Some amount of ‘diet a toil'll! ip’ is by 
alll means associated with this category. But it is noi the dictatorship of 
rmperlal despot.s, “enliglitened” as lliey were, like the Manryaist, the 
Homan Kmperors, tlie Bourbons, Frederick fVter and Joseph. Tn the 
present instaiicei the dlctatovslujy iwthat of a “Pavt> ” which covers if not 
the entire nation, at any rate, a very large secti«)n of the poijiulation, and 
which happenfs to have taken posses-iou of the state (eg. Husda, Italy, 
and' Germany). Or as in the F.8.;V., Japan, and England, the Parlia- 
ment, s have by constitutional and legal method- virtually conferred dicta- 
toiiul privileges oil the part^' in powei. 

The fact that an individual like the /h/cc, the Fi/.o/nrer, the leader, 
is ahvays lording it over in tsome of the ‘planned economy^ 
regiojjis does not eclipse th-e great reality that today we are dealing with 
huge masBea of men and women, the folk, and not with ndividuaU, who 
as Party aije enjoying the dictatorship. 
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Economic planning-, as dcfiiieJ hy StaWu, Mufisoliiii, Hitler and 
JJoosevtdt as well as tlie S^dyUlvai Party and Britidi National Admiiiis- 
Iration of today was not and could not be understood by Kaiitaha as it 
was not and could not l>e understood by tJie past inaHtcrs of coniralizatiou, 
administrative unification as well as promoters of w^elfare in Roman and 
Elizabethan times, in the ancten regime as well as in the llohenzollcrn 
icpoch. It is in the interest of economics, politics and socdolog-y as well 
as of iudology tliat we slnmld save ourselves liom the tcnd.ency to use 
ultra-modern categories in connection with old Hindu institutions and 
theories. 

In his economic and social jndicies Hitler the national-socialist is 
not id'cntncal with Bismarck the nationalist, and is of course at poles 
asunder from Eredoiick the Clreat. There cannot be any equation 
between the economic planning of the Nazi stak- and that of tlie “enlight- 
ened despots. ’’ Exactly in the same manner is it impo^-aible to estab- 
lish any equation between the de fucto ^planned economy ' measures of 
the British Cabinet today and the Elizabethan Fucisor^csfmt or state 
intervention in private economy. Kuutalyan economy loos not contain 
anything more than wliat is to he found in Diocletian, Eli-zabeth, Colbert 
and so forth. When all ithq>e coiisi derations are taken into aiaount the 
category Planir irtschaft should not be emjdoyed in (ionnection with tliC 
economil' measures of the KanfalJya AithiUmstra. 

The economic planning of todny is a very coinjplirated affair. In 
spite of the differences in methodsi and tactics between Bolshevism!, Fa«- 
citmi, National-socialism, Anglo-American liberalism and Japanese 
‘paiernalisro’ the capitalists and emplo;^rs in each and every region 
have come under the sway of one or other brand of socialilsim or commu- 
nism embodied as it is in trade unions and other labour in»Ututionii. 
The world is witnessing everywhere some form of capitalism multiplied 
or modified and moderated by socialism. The systems of today may be 
described as belonging to Neo-cafpitalism,. On the other hand the techno- 
cratic revolutions and rationalizations have served to initiate and further 
centi*afliizations and administrative unificationiS of the highest or"3er. It is 
this *neo-capitali9tic^ centralization that furnishes the fundamental 
logic of planned economy in the post-war world. The attempt to think 
of or even insinuate such a technique while in the atimosphere of Sautalya 
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woiilcl? be aa unbiatoriciil and unacieiitific as to do so in the perspective 
of Dio(!leliun or Louis XIV. 

One is at liberty to have one’s own views in regard to the methods 
and problems of contemporary societal remaking. Kconomic planning 
]iapi>ens to be a pliafie. tlie most recent phase of applied economics, sociol- 
ogy and jmlitics in Kur-Amiprica, nay, in Asia too. One can undier- 
etand its origins and necessities as one can appieciate also the origins 
and necessities of laiitsez faucj economic fneedoiu, democracy and “libera- 
lism.” The one system is as relative to world-conditions as the other. 
But in order to justify a measure that one considers^ to be very necessary 
foi* today it should be as utterly unwarrantable to father it upon an 
a indent Hindu statesman as u^ion an ancient European. 

Had BreJoer only cared to make a passing remark just by way of 
suggestive reference in order to ])oint out wliat be considers to be an ap- 
proximate parallel ibe situation would not have been so damag'ing. But 
lie has seriously set liimself toiestablish a tliesi, on what may he called the 
Kautalyaii anticipation of planned economy. The effort is legrettable 
in view of the fact ihat his intensive analysis of the financial data avail- 
able in the Arthas(2'<tr(i is inspired generally by 'ound judgment and cri- 
tical! scholarship. He* uses a commonplace cati^goiy ‘economic-planning’ 
without dislingui'^iung its old and now contents and has led the readers 
to suspect that the latest contents of this cati^^goi y are to be di.Movered in 
the ancient Hindu stateunaii of the Hellenistic period. This attempt 
should ind appear to be more reasonable vhan ihat of discovering a modern 
British Cabinet in the royal councils of the Uonulyana or a League of 
Nations in some of the inter-tribal assemblies of the Mdhdhhuvdta. 


Dosca of Economic Freedom in the Artluisd.-I ro. 

At one point, while speaking of gilds, Bielocr makes the categorical 
statement that the concetit of profe-^sioual frec'doin (in leerhcfrethfit)-'^ is 
utterly iiniknowui (eoeHitj i(nhelxannt). At another ]»oint, however, we 
are told that the state planning does not func tion in any way as a dis- 
turbing factor because as a iw^ull of long cMpei itMic p ‘private initiative’ 
was afforded the ‘widest space’, scope or chanue. Further, siy^s he, it is not 

29 Vol. Ill, pp. 363, 307, 548, 
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the regulations ot‘ planned economy but tlie iin^orporation of i)recau- 
tionai'y lueji^^ure-. that fuini-^lies tile pi‘:i<‘li(.'al item in the Kautalyan 
Hy^^tem of er onoinic*, control. 

Ho has not made it clear as to how professional freedom could be 
entirely lac^king uUlioug'lj economic planning left loapholr,^ for freedom. 
Had Breloer sought to ])lace the data of the in the perspec- 

tive of the European craftgi'ids and gild merchants as well als the econ- 
omic j>nliri(‘s of the Western states during ccT’taln pei'iods of anci(‘iii 
and' medi;cv,«l IWstory, he might Imve discovenul 'omefhing miok^ uni- 
veisat ItMii (in* .dlcged Kautalyan jiidcol of. ‘•cMoiomii' [>lo!niIng.’ \\h* 
iiiiigM Ijiivc. IV h iIkmc was nothing exci'ptional or ext raonhnary in llie 
Kautalvai? ])o!i«‘y, hut that certain do'-os of freedom,, as \vtdl as certain 
dices of rest I aim, control and guidance were being /HU’mally ad min is- 
t(M’('d at the sanie lime by the slab'- ‘y>tcms of the hast and tiic West. 

Soi'irhf and Aiafc in ffindu f^ahlii'S 

|dii« pi(”c'id writiU' icU(‘s with inlci''--t llnd -incf* h*' la'-cd il.e my 

against MiVllcr’s cvi'r •■iti|dia.-^i-, mei.ipiij, sir- and rcliginn m ice 
.siu'vey of llimlii ( nlttne sclodat'- a! Inmic atid al)ioad have fared' ,o t.iii-ii 
if^ ‘bfictive’' and sf'f’iil.ir a^|•e< t-. ni-d«)c!- ai-o oh-eices Ihui in Mav 

Muller’s prcsemmofi tlm divt'r-'itics atid’ tt'itdencius of ‘h(‘ Indians wt'ie 
exceedingly uiKh'res! i matfsl. " I’his doo'' not however i lahh' llrehao ti) 
fully realize the \oliinie and weight of llic non-i eligiou-s and non-]i,li ihe- 
<;j)liiral ''tiatids of ffimlu Ihotighl. lie cannot gel away from tla^ fact 
that, on till' whole, Indian lii«ratiire w'as inainlained and cultivated al- 
imjst exclusively hy tlie llifihninnas, ainl that the entire literature with 
which he has to deal for his researches is somehow religious. 

^rhis 'attitude of Iheloer’s does not appear to be reasonable. Evoti 
.supposing (hat the "laic and its seven limb.s aie doscrihed in jiart or iii 
fu'li] ill certain i'^xt.s that are'known lo he rt'Iigious it doas not imply tltat 
the state activiiies are not worldly and materiaUslle. The Hindu books 
weie as a rule eneyclopaMlie and almost 'every treatise tried tio deal with 
the whole duty of man. Naturally, tlierefore, lama, arfiha, and dhanna 
came to bo (bscu^sed along with mol\<a in a.In\n,st every W'oik. The pre- 


:3(J Vol. hi;, p. 00. 
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sentaiiou oi‘ all the divei><i interests of man one complex does not 
lender artha or Luma less positive and non-reli^ioii.s. 

The Veda''^ are supposed to be ielii^lou> works. Bu< llie lelulioiis 
between the folk and the ruler that aie de-criliod or ret'erred to theiein 
are. an>llnii;4- hut leli^ious. Afharra \ <ula is more secubu’ tliaii luatiy 
■secular tieati'-es. In tin* Hi ah manus one come-, acioh-; nior(‘ woihlly ain- 
I'itious than othcr-woi hlly ones. The Dhai nia-.sf(tra\s, Dliamia-.sd.stia.^ 
and Sm Hll-sustius are a';4ain held fuuonical trcafi't*'. ibn the dail> 
<luties ot Ilie individual, the rite.> and ceiemonie- t)[ lli.e I'aniily, iniieri- 
lan<-e and iparl ii ion of j)roj)eity, (he functions of Icings, etc. tliai f</iin the 
principal v-onlents (d' these works are nothin^- but se< ular. 

liicloei <(U(ii'\s with a[ipr()\al tlio Id.^toiically unfounded and anlliio- 
iciill \ I'alhu ious icinark of Mniil S(Miait (fvidtMiil\ troin iIi* latter’^ 
/^(.v ('u.sic ihiii:, rindi to the el'iVct that “'»hi‘ aiirieiit Indians did not 
at all know an\ 'talc,” bccuu'c the st.aU; was e.\li itiind^- dependent oij 
lliL* sociei\. ' Arcoidin;^- to Jbehau' till* ‘Sialal oi;;'anizalion could 
hai'dl> b' icron-niv^.d ln.^ich* tli(‘ sn« i(‘t>" and the stati^ was siiu]d\ the 
[uni(M:l()i (jl the scadal oidiu. I'luin this i- ^aid to follow the doetcinc 
of dliiit niti I)i‘inj4' aliove <*r j^oin^ lad'ore ar/liu. The slate is alh'^^cd to bi* 
in no wu.\ cuiilaiiKul in the societ\ hut to stay apart ITuni and opjiosed lo 
It. 

Ijolli Seiiart and Brcloer have inaiia^od to ignore the Janda^ tin' 
punislnneiil, the “saiieHioii,” which keeps the castes or the so( ial oideis 
eacii to ii’ sradliannu oi- discharge of one’s own iliities. And the duinja is 
wielded hy lli<' state through it>, executive, the; King. J’he Hindu lh(‘oiy 
of state is based on the dielum : No danda^ no dhni nm^ i.e., no king, no 
wiety. Ti is the slate that is personified in the king as one (d it- seven 
lirn\l)s. In other words, the right attitude iu regard to Jliinlu politn.'' 
would consist in adniittiiig that there i"; no .society, nioiabhx, diit\ .’tc. 
pusMibli' without state. The stale is (lie cause of social order. ' ’ 

111 regard to ihe theories of lliiulu politics Breloer lias nut heen able 
lo go beyond the conventional. Uc it observed cn pn.'-.'o/// that llillc- 

;U Vol. lit, pp. 0^-00, 7(1. 

32 See “'riio Hindu Theur> ot Property,. Law and Social Order" in lb K. Sarkar 
'i/jc VoVdiail Institutions. 
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brandt’s AltindUche Pol it tie (Jeua 10)^3) tried tu introduce Ueriuuji iiidol- 
ogy to some friiiH'ul ideius in fJie field of Hindu polity and i\» well calcu- 
lated to counteract tlie tiaditional Urwntalism as inaiiifesi in Breloer. 

As Breloer has been atvempting* an analytical and objective exacava- 
tion into the Arthasdstra and allied worha froni^ far andi near it should 
perhaps be deemed reasonable to try io discover the theories of the Hindu 
state amf society on tiie basis of the new facts that are being uneartlied. 
In the ineaiitime it is not pruc.Vnt to make use of the ready-made theories 
of the lust generation of indologists, for they iri.ay need to be modified in 
the light, of the new data.‘^‘ 


Benoy Kumah Sakkau 


On tlic Kanttilvjj question see It. K. Sarkar: “Kaiitulya in Buddhist 
Persiiectives ’’ in the Cdhuifu Jtevicir, July 1935 and “Kautalya and His 
Boaweli'’ in the C.B.j August 1935. 
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THK CHllUNOLOUY OF THK KAKLY TAMILS Ily K. N. 
Sivaiaja Pillai, B. A. lJuiversity of Madras, 1932. 

The author poiuts out that the Tamil literature is made up 
of three separate strata, viz. Naturalistic, Kthical, and Keligious. 
The Saiigam literature covers the Naturalistic and Kthical groups. 
The Naturalistic group, with which the autlior is mainly concerned, 
is the earliest of the three. It consists of (Eight Antho- 

logies) and VattupiHiffn (Ten Idylls). Ten generations of Tamil 
kings, who, according to the author, flourished between c. 50 B. C. 
and c. 200 A. J)., are referred to here. The author has made a 
detailed discussion on this point with due notices of the works of 
certain early Greek and Homan writers. These ten generations 
of kings were preceded hy a type of political organization which 
was peculiarly republican and Dravidian in character. Tlie author 
thinks that Asoka's edict refers to these communal republics. The 
earlier J;ings of the above mentioned group robbed the republican 
communities of their original rights and powers, and established 
autocracy in the Tamil land. Tlie author agrees that there are 
some Sanskrit words in the early jioems, hut that does not prove 
that the poems boar traces of Aryan influence. According to him 
Aryanisation got a stronghold in the Tamil country after c*. 200 
A. D. Arguments put forward in supjiort of this conclusion are 
not convincing. 

The book contains many repetitions of statements which 
could easily be avoided. The author critically discusses the main 
issues and his judgments in many cases are well balanced. 

D. C. Gan(;uly 


THE HINDU CONCEPTION OE THE DEITY as culminating 
in Kamaiiuja. By Bliaratan Ivujnarap]>a, M. A. (Madras), Ph. D. 
(Edin.), Ph. D. (Load.). With a Foreword hy Dr. L. D. Barnett. 
1934. 8« pp. xvi + 35(3. 

The work under review gives an interesting account of the growth 
and development of the conceptions of the Deity us found in the 

r.H.Q., JUNE, 1935. 20 
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Uj)anisarls, Bhayavadyltd, Panctirdtra and the Puranic literature, the 
SOUL’S of the Alvars and lastly in the Srihhdsya of Hamauuja. The 
hook is divided into two parts — Part t deals rather succinctly with 
the ijre-Kaiuanuja conceptions of the Deity, while Part II is 
devoted to a fuller and more exhaustive treatment of similar concep- 
(ions as can be gathered from ditfereni parts of the Srlblidsya of 
Itanuiiiuja. Tlie topic is discussed in the different sections of the, 
work under three principal heads, v'z., Nature of the Deity, 
Relation of the Deity to the World, and Relation of the Deity to the 
Piiiite Self. 

In discussing the Pre-Ramanuja conceptions the author has 
conlined himself to works that, in his opinion, — which is not subs- 
tantiated by any evidence whatsoever — influenced Ramanuja, directly 
or indirectly, in shaping his views. As a matter of fact, barring 
the thirteen principal Upanisads, which are non-sectarian, .the 
a util or has concerned himself only with Vaisiiava works. Thus 
lie has not dealt with' any of the sectarian Upanisads or any 
of the non-Vaisnava Puranas though the antiquity of some of them 
is generally admitted. The whole of the extensive Agamic 
litoraiure, with the exception of (lie specifically Vaisijiava portion 
of it, e. go the Piiricarfitra literature, has been left out of account, 
though surely every bit of it cannot be relegated to post-Ramanuja 
period. And it is difficult to assert that no portion of 
Ibis variety of old literature exerted any influence on Ramanuja. 
A brief ai.’coiint, therefore, of the Deity conceptions in at 
least, the admiliedly earlier works of other systems than Vaisnava 
would liave lieeii of immeuse lielj) in better understanding the 
[losition of Rriniamija. 

So far, however, us the idan of the autlior goes, it has been 
carried out (piite successfully and creditably. Lie has minutely 
collected jiiaterials scattered in diti'erent parts of an extensive 
literature and has presenied ilieui nicely and systematically. 

The occurrence of occasional typographical inaccuracies in ilie 
book is to be regretted. We refer here to a few of those. Rgyeda for 
Ryccdn {[). f. n. 1), coniiuiscd iov composed (p. 143, 1. G), Siddhi 
Tniya for Siddhiti-ayn (p. 143, 1. 29), Stotra Ratna for SLotraraina 
(p. 144, 1. 9), ore now e^vtant for arc not extant (p. 150, 1. 1) and 
i\drjdra for Mdrjdra (pp. 310, 1. 30; 338, 1. 44; 340, 1. 23). 


Chintahahan Ciiakkavahti 
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KAULAJ^ANANIRNA YA and some Minor Texls of the School 
of Matsyeiulranatlia edited hy J)r. Trahodli (diandra Bagohi, 
Lecturer, (hilciitta TTniversiiy, published hy Metropolitan Printing 
and Publishin" House, Calcutta. 

In the history of mediaeval mysticism of India, Matsyendranatha, 
called variously as Mac(diendrapada, Macchaj>hna, Minapada, etc. 
occu])ies an important place hein^- a, founder of a scliool which 
according'- to tlie texts published in the present volume, can he 
named Kauln. His history is shrouded in let;ends found in 
different ])arts of the country includinji; Ne])al. Tliese have been 
collected and altly discussed by the editor in In’s lonj^ and learned 
int rotluct ion. He inclines to identify Matsyendranatha w'itli Luipa 
one of the well-known eig-hiy-four Si>hlha.s and tiie arguments 
advanced in sup])ort of that identification are certainly praise- 
worthy. Dr. Hagclii arrives at the conclusion that Matsyendra- 
nfitha lived in tlie beginning of the IQth (‘entury A. D., and it is 
not impossible that he lived till the last quarter of that century. 

The volume before us comprises tlie following texts : Kaitla- 

jiidnaiiirtjfijja and four minor texts, viz. 2. Aluhiv'iratanira A, 
3. AJxffJ(trlr(if(uif 1(1 n, 4. K Hidnamhiiant rUs an<l 5. J ndudLarild, 

According to the ( olopbons of these works tliey are banded down 
{(iratdril(i) by Matsyendranatha, though it cannot be ascertained 
that he is tlie autlior of them. 

The edition is based on a single MS of each of the works mentioned 
above jiiocured hy the author himself from Nepal. These MSvS. 
are defective in moie than one respect. The language of the 
texts are corrujit and may be compared to some extent with the 
DuddlTist Sanskrit. Yet evidently there are many mistakes and 
corrupt readings. Tlie editor has done well having refrained troin 
making (;orrectioiis except in a few cases of jialjiahle confusion of 
the copyists. Hut there are some cases where following tlie line taken 
hy liim one conbl reconstruct the actual readings of the text. 
For instance, the text as printed reads (p. IHi) ; 

fsrf^wprr h 

llndonbtedlv here in the tirsi halt tor ituinasns 1 tt i'hI/khii one 
shoulil read mantis (n \ nvidham , 

( )n ]>. 1 P) we road : 
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Here in the second half for cetam sa cet tarn one should like 
to read cetam acetam as supported by the first word in the first 

half. 

In the Kaulajndnanirnaya in not less than eleven cliapters 
{patalas) out of twenty five the colophon runs : — it i jndnani ni it iyofjinl 
(sometimes for “ni) mahdhauhimahacchTi\ while in about nine 
of them we have jndnani rnay a for ^ jndnanirnitr (strictly ""ninjlti). 
In chapter XVIIl there is iti jndnanirnaye mahdkanle, whereas 
on p. 83 one reads '"mahdkavle jndnani n^nye. But in chapter XIX 
we have jndnani niaye mahdyoyinlhaule'' . Considering all tliese 
variants with such vrords in the text as jndnanirnayaiji (p. 75), jirdna^ 
sya nirnaye (p. 76) etc. one may incline to think that the first part 
of the colophon of the text was iti jndnanirnaye mnlidkaule (or yogim- 
maluikanle) followed by Srima'*. This is supported to some extent by 
Pandit Haraprasad SastrCs statement (Intro,, p. 2) that the work 
is called Mahakaulajildnanirnaya. 

These texts are of a Tantric School called Kula- or Knnla -mdrga. 
The word kula is explained differently. One of the explanations 
says that kula means 'alP which includes the knower (jnalr), 
the kuowable (jneya)f and the knowledge (jndrta). Thus Ihe way 
(mdrga) that leads to the true understanding of this kula is 
kulamdrga. The editor has ably discussed in his introduction this 
and other important matters of the texts in broad lines which 
will help his reader in understading the text. But the texts liiem- 
selves are written in many cases in such a mystic way that they 
are not clear at all, and this difficulty is enhanced I)y the defects 
of the texts. 

The central conception of liberation in the system is in Gauda- 
pada’s words manaso hy amanlhlidvah *the state of non-mind of 
the mind i.e. making the mind nou-mind, or the complete suppres- 
sion of the mind, — a state that has found so much expression in 
Buddhist and non-Buddhist religious or philosophical systems of 
India. 

The editor has given different Jdndexes but not of the proper 
names. We wish he had added it also. 

We thank Dr.. Bagchi for his studies which will attract students 
to work on the subject which still remains not properly attended. 


yiDHUSEKHAKA PlTATTAdlAKyA 
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SAVAYADHAMMADOHA OF DEVASENA, critically editeil with 
Inti eduction, Tran.Jslation, Gla^aary, Notes and Index, by Iliralal 
Jain, M.A., LL.B., pi>. xxxii+125 Berar, 1932. 

PAUUPADOHA OF MUNI RAMASINGHA, critically edited with 
Introduction, Glossary and Notes et(;. By Iliralal Jain m.a., ll.h., 
pp. 4t>+13(>, Berar, 1933. 

Tliese hoo'ks are re^ipectively vols. 2 and 3 of tlie Amahadas 
Chahera Di^iiinhar Jain Scries. Tlie Editor Mr. Iliralal Jain has earned 
afresh the gratitude of ^cholars Interested in the Apabhrainsa literature 
as well aii the religious ideas of the Mediijeval India by publishing a 
cntical edition of these two important texts. 

Of tlie two, the Sdcinjadhamiuadohd gives, an its name implies, a 
collectaon of rules of g(/od ceiuVuct for the snlraha (a lay member of the 
Jain sect). Written in fine Ajiabhranisa verse and sometimes furnished 
with poetic figures of speech the'-e lules are far from dry. Following 
are two examples from them : 

‘*if you desire much happiness, then, 0 man, be content; for, who 
except the sun will give joy to the lot\us?” (127). 

“By the study of sendptures one increases one’s knowledge and curbs 
one^s sense'*; for, wdien the sun rises in the morning the owls become 
lustreless. “ (140) 

Apart from the religious contents of the work it makes incidental 
references to the various aspects of the social and individual life of 
a man in 1,000 A.C. Wliile criticising the diiferent activities of the 
iniraka from tlie standpoint of Jaina ethics. 

The importance of the Pdhmjadoiid is almost exclusively for the 
valuable data it furnishes for the history of religious ideas in 
Mediaeval India. It contains some outspoken remarks against 
certain aspects of Jaina asceticism. The doctrine it preaclies 
seems to have comie out of a synthesis oi Jainism, Vedanta, {^aivism, and 
Niranjana and some other contemporary cults. It is quile possible that 
the iiuthor Ramasihgha Muni did not mean this book for the masse? 
whase intellectual power is never enough for the appreciation of any 
ideological novelty. The title of the work seems to suggest this. 
Though the learned editor after some discussion (Introduction, p. 13) 
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has taken the word pahmla to mean ujyahara or present, we think 
that this is- not the right, intei’in-etation. For tlie word yaliuda can 
eat^ily ))e equated to 8kt. jmihhrUi, which may mean ‘conrealed’ (cf. Skt. 
mbit l td) . Thus we may think that the nalnie Puh^udddohd implies tliat 
tlie work contains some teachings which is to be kept concealed from the 
masses. 

Hut the truth which Muni liamasiri^Jin. preached to his 
very intimate disciples could, in course of time, pass to persons like 
Kabir M’ho, born some five centuries later, moved the whole of the 
Northern India by his teachingr. 

A few specimens of the saying of this great Jaina mystic are quoted 
below in Fiiglish translation : 

“The Lord (<S/ro) resides in this temple which has the form of our 
body. Thou art looking for him in the (ordinary) temiple. It is ritli- 
ciiloiis that you are begging (for alms) from a mendicant.” (ISO). 

“0 Yogin, for the sight of whom thou art roaming about in ilrthds 
that [4ord is within thyself and is moving along with thee, ^[\\\ 

thou not see Him.” 

“() Lord (Jlndrdfu) T have bowed to Thee till I did not know ihat 
Thou art within me. When I have known Thee to he within my frame 
to which obje<d shall I how any inoreF” (141). 

“In the temples there hs stone, in the tlrthn water, in the hooks 
(only) poetry.” (Uil)). 

“0 the Ix^st mundi (one wiih a shaven liead) among the itiuttdta, 
thou ha.^t sliaven oil thy head but not thy mind (i.e. not })uiified the 
mind). One who has ‘shaven^ his mjnd has saved hinisclf liom 

HdmsdmP (135). 

“0 friend, what am 1 to do with a mirror in which one cannot see 
his own imager’ The world laugh.s at m-e wlio tliough living in the 
house does not know the master of the house.” (122). 

The Siayiiigft of Kabir and his numcious followersi from the ibth 
century downwards have much fiti’milajity with those of Muni Rivmasiugha 
(lOtli century). Yet writei’H like Evelyn Underhill sought the sourceti 
of Kabir's ideas in Persian ntysticidm of the 12-13th centuries (see Intro- 
duction to Ka}>ir’s Poems translated by Rubiudranaib Tagore, 
Macmillan, 192b, p. vii). 
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So luucli in brief about tbe couteutia of the worjcs. The editor has 
in his well written introduction of t-he.se worlc^ discussed other import- 
ant asjjects. of them. Short grammatical sketches wdiich he has added 
to each w’ork will facilitate their study. His conjecture about the langu- 
age, however, seems to be rather hasty. For he seems to class tlie langu- 
age of the Savayadhuiminadohd as ihe Maharas^rl Apabhiamsa but this 
is agaiin^t the view of llemacandra who derives Apabhraipsa from 
l^aurasenli. The uusoundiie.>s of Fischel’s view on llic point lia#i been 
shown b\' tile present reviewer elsewhere {Journal of the Ueyaihme^nt 
of Letlfirnj Calcutta University, vol. XXIII, 193?}). The view the 
learned editor has. taken of the language of the Kiitilatu in this con- 
nexion does not. seem to be convincing. The dili'erence obtei vable be- 
tween the languages of the SnvyaJh'amma and the Kirt'tlatd are more 
due to their chronological djstance than anything else. The latter work 
show^s a stage of Apabliraiusa fi'om which New^ indo-Aryuii vernaimlars 
were to emerge, while the language of the foi^mer woik w'as not iio 
developed. 

The conclusion which the editor has made about- the relation between 
the De^lbha.sa and Apabhrainsa seems to be convincing. It is quite 
possible that poets and writers of the age did not mo much like to call 
their language Apabhraipsa or ‘deterioration’ and hence named it 
Desiibha^ai or local speech. Vidyapati, however, has used both the 
names. 

In conclusion w'e congratulate the editor i’or publishing these two 
iurportant texts. The u.,se of Hindi in the Intiod-uction, Translation and 
Notes is to be commended. For, many Indians who talke inierest in the 
religious heritage of the nation will be able to enjoy the-ie works. 

Maxomohan Ghosh 


ON THE ICONOGRATHY OF THE BUDDHA’S NATIVITY. 
By A. Foucher. Memoirs of the Archajological Suivey of India, No. 
46, 1934; pp. 28, with 6 plates 

Professor Foucher’s eloquent study of the iconography of the 
Buddha’s nativity is unfortunately marred by ajjy||)i||iy^^ of the 
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V'edic sources) of its formulw.. The paper is for tlie most part a restate- 
ment of the view that the representations of the type of the Abhiseka of 
Sil’ljaksmB as they occur in Early Buddhist Art are actually *Buddha 
nativities’ ; ‘the hope is expressed (p. 22) that I may concur in this view. 
I do so only to this extent, that inasmuch as these representations are 
actually of one and the same material principle or nature that is le- 
preseirted in the Buddha legend by Mayadevi, iJi© Buddha’s mother who 
dies seven days after his birth, they may be regarded as virtually, and 
possibly were actually regarded as, ‘nativities* in connection with the 
Buddha’s incarnation. On the other hand, it mu.st be eniiphatically 
denied that the formula had not already, and long before it could have 
been thus interpreted in Buddhist ciix>les, been anything but a symbol 
of 8ri-Laksmi. Professor Eoucher (p. 13) with' reference to the elephants 
supported by lotuses, remarks that “it is obvious that they too are a kind 
of .specific detail subsequently added to the older tbeiiie. We are thus able 
to observe retiuspectively the old image-makeis’ incretusingly hold 
attempts at grafting on to the Iraditionul symbol everything which could 
reiid'er its meaning more forcible.” All this is eiitiiely to ignore the 
Srisul ta-, wdiieli not only describes 8ri-Lak?+mi in great* detail as a lady 
of the lotus who is the mother of Agni-JaUivedas, but actually employs- 
the expression “bathed by royal elephants w ith goli’en jars” {yajendruir 
...sndpitd hema‘ku 7 ubhair)* with reference not to the child, but to the 
mother. Needlo^s to say that “the i/a texts... are by no means a 

modern product, they belong rather to the Vedic age Only a 

few of them can be assigned to u late Brahmana j)eriod. The SrisCtkta is 
connected with the cult of Sri and LakHrnu which became piominent in 
the Ya-jurvedu period.” (Sclieftelowdtz, Die ApoLr'ifphen des Hyceduy 
1903, pp, 2-4). As to the notion that “no one would ever have dreamied 
of using the frail cup of a flower as a supi>ort for an adult human being, 
still less for huge elephants” (p. 13), it should suffice to point out that 
in the Uyveda (VI, IG, 13 and VII, 33, 11) both Agni and Vasistha (an 
essential name of Agni as “the best of Vasus”) are represented to have 
come into being suiJported in a lotusj and that the Brahniaiias understand 
by the ‘lotus’ (flower or leaf) the ‘Earth,’ that is, universal substance, 
resting on the surface of the priinondiol waters, whence it arises ir 
response to the manifestation of the light of the Sun. The lotus is then 
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already in the Rgveda the support of the whole of life** (Agni, 
visvdgus). 

If ever the Sri-Liiksnii was understood in the sense of a Buddha 
nativity, the interpretation must have been early abandoned, for it is 
soon replaced by the standing figure of Mayiidevi, holding on to a branch 
of a sdla tree, a type tJiat is mythologically tliat of the Yaksii, and human- 
ly 'Speaking tliat of a mltihluiTrjihd. Whereas the Sri-Lak.fmji type is 
often, although not invariably, a seated one, the early Buddhist accounts 
of the nativity {Mahdpatldna S}ftlanta in the r/hjha ?^ilauja, and 
Archai ig(fhhlnft(ffilnnn ma'initff in tlie Mdjjhima which are near- 

ly coiifeinporary with the earl'est extant Biiddiiisi Art, assert enipliati- 
cally that it is a univerT^al law {dhtnnmn(d) that the mother of a Bodhi- 
sattva, unlike other wo'nien, is delivered standing (thUd va (jiKlIiiti/ittniN. 
hotihisalhi-mdid I, in-', fi Inti paiilinrlfrd vljtlijnfi. Again cUlia (Ifia/nwtifd^ 
/>. J[, 14'-A1V, 1, 22). This vraditioii is preserved in the Iat(M- 
iHconntSj and it is c>p(Miully not»*\v<ii t hy that ij) ihc .\f iih 'i rn ii vc>i'luii 
<11, IS, Tt it i rclalc'n thal Mri\;Mh‘\i h.id come iiiio ihc loyal park “to 
take jart in tlie .sdlahhtu) fii/.,'i tcdival." In iJie ail of Ainaravati, the 
nativity i.s indicated, in connection witli the .^dlahftanji/.d figure of 
Ma-yadevI only by pCaluLd represented on the cloth that is lield by the 
Lokajmlas who receive the child, while the more jealistio art of Gaiidbura 
shows tlie idiild actually emerging from the molhei ’s -side.' We find 
ill this iconograpliy , tlieii, wo already well recognized stages in the 
manner of representation; in the latest (in manner, if not in date) the 
cliild' is visibly represented; in the oilier the child is unseen, although 
it's presence i.s indicated by the footprints. We now venture to suggest 
that in a third and still earlier stage of the ironogiaphy of the nativity 
that the bii'th may liave been indicated in a more sunrmary manner 
merely by tlie standing ya/xsl’-mlahlainjilal figures beneatli the tiee, 
without even the symbolic representation of the child; in other words, 
tliat the YaksI figures wdtli trees, whicli are so familiar iii the ait ot 


1 It may bo remarked in this connoction that in IV, 18, 1-2 Tndra 

who takes birth in the same manner jfar.u'af, already rcicrs to this as *‘tlie p:it1i\va\ 
found of old”; and that like the Ilnddlia^s, and in fart for the same ioa><ons, Iiis 
mother does not survive. 


JUNE, 1935. 
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Saiici, BocTh-Gayai and Bharliut are really ^nativiiiesi^ and that no 
necessity existed for the representation of the nativity in any other way. 

AnANDA K. C(K)MAUAS\VAMY 


THE UNADI-SHTRAS in various recensions. Part I coinprisinff 
the Unadi (of the Paninean System), Part II the Prakriyasarvasva, 
Part III the systems of Bhoja and Kat antra. Edited hy 
T. H. Chiutamani M. A., Ph. T)., Senior Lecturer in Sanskrit, 
TTiiiversity oLMadras.. 

The volumes under review consti'ute the first, second and sixth 
parts of the Madras University Sanskrit Series, No 7 and they 
embody the texts of the iJniuli SiHx^s with (oiumentaries, introduc- 
tions, indices of words and sfitras and foot notes showing the variant 
readings. Tlie editor proposes to complete this numl>er of tlie 
series iu seven parts which will contain tlie (■ yjiuli Sillmx as foiiinl 
in the different schools of Sanskrit grammar. The Unfuli Sutras 
form an essential part of Sanskrit grammar and they occupy an 
independent status being more or less a suppleineni to bona fide htt 
suffixes. The first part (ioutaiiis the list that is appendecl to Pun ini's 
grammar and is here pnhli.shcd wiili the commentary of Svetavana- 
vasiri for the first time. The second part comiuises the connneiilary 
of Nfirayana the author of tlie Rmiriydsarrasva and the sixth part- 
consists of the lists of the Kdtantra and of Blioja's system. The 
plan and programme followed are all uniform. The commentary 
of Svetavanavasin is really a learned work and contains valuahle 
information and shows the author's wide and critical acquaintance 
with the system of Pfiniiii, which includes tlie Vdrffihas of Kiityu- 
yana and the Rhdsyn of Patanjali. The editor deserves our thanks 
for having given a neat and careful edition. The entire gamut of 
llnddi literature is contemplated to he published and if the .standard 
of efficiency is maintained unimpaired, this will remove a desideratum 
in tlie field of Sanskrit literature. 'The Madras Uiiiveisiiy deserves 
to be congratulated on this present venture. Although much has 
been done iu the way of juihlicatioii of Sunskrit texts, mucli more 
remains locked up in inaccessible niannsia'ipts and it behoves the 
Universities of India to take early and prompt measures to docket 
and arrange the Mss, and get their values assessed hy competent 
scliolars and jiuhlish tlie important works in c.ritical editions. 
Ill fact there is no dearth of raw materials now-a-days ; on the 
contrary tliere is a veritable ca.se of emharras dc rich esse. The 
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Unddh literature was rather neglected and barring the labours oi‘ 
two or three European savants nothing more lias been done. It 
is expected that tlie publication of these texts in various recensions 
by the Madras University will give the necessary fillip to philological 
researches in this field. 

The editor has refrained from i»ronouiiciiig his verdict on the 
tangled problem of the authorship of the IJnddi Sutras which form 
an ajipendix to Panini^s grammar and he promises to give a 
thorough-going disquisition on the problem in liis introduction 
to the last volume, VV^e do not wish to forestall his decision, which 
we are not competent to do as we are not in possession of all the 
materials that lie at the editor's disjiosal. Put we think it 
imperative to invito his attention to certain outstanding problems, 
which have exercised the minds of scholars in the past and which 
still remain, in our judgment, moot questions. That Panini was 
aware of the existence of a list of IJuadi suffixes or rules is not 
open lo question, as he has expressly meniioned this fact in his 
Sutras III, 3, I and III, 4. 75 and has implicitly alluded to the 
same ill VI I, U and other Sutras. The following points deserve 
special attention and an explanation is a desideratum. 

In the first jdace, we should like to advert to the text of the 
IJnddi Sutras. It is really distressing to find that the U tjadisutras 
should be subjected to rougli handling with the result that they 
present wide textual discrepancies — a fate which did not befall the 
sutras of Panini. It would be a matter of relief if a critical attempt 
is made to fix the standard authentic reading on a collation of the 
various manuscripts that are still available. To cite one or two typical 
instances : 

(1) The reading in the Sutra IV. 23 :^ — * tjatihdrakatfor a pi purva- 
padapakrtisvaratvamca\ which is an important sfitra as it is 
regarded as an exception to Panini’s sutra VI. 13,139 which delivers 
quite the opposite ruling, is found to be at variance with the reading 
of Ujjvaladatta, who omits the two particles a/u and ca, and with 
that of Bhattojidiksita, who omits api. 

(2) Under the sutra III. Gl, the examjiles given are varsa and 
tarsa in the texts under review. Goldstiicker endorses this reading, 
although in the Malidhhdsya and in the Stdd/ulnfakaunufdl these two 
words are read with dental a*. The Tati vahodh ini has bestowed a 
lengthy comment on this sutra and defends the reading with though 
he admits that all commentators record the reading with cerebral s («l) 
The Vdrttika and the U/idsya under VIII. 3.59 seem to sop])ort the 
dental reading. It is desirable that this point should be discussed. 
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Secondly, the wording and order of the individual sutras even in 
tlie Pancapadl, which is affiliated to ranini's grammar as a matter of 
acknowledged fact, are found to be at variance with eacli other in 
different editions. This is a matter of no small cousoquence and 
deserves to be finally settled to jnecliide all controversy. 

Thirdly, tlie distribution of tuldisfti ras in the system of Kaiantra 
and of Blioja are quite different from the treatment in the Pancapadl 
and the oases are numerous, where new words are incorporated in the 
former systems, which of course are admitted on all hamls to be of 
])osterior origin and are more or loss in the nature of an elaboration 
of tlie Pancapadl . 

Vourthly, the PancapCull deservedly ahsovhs the attention of 
sc-holars, as it presents various problems in connexion with Indian 
chronology and the scoiie of upi>lication of Tanini's rules. It is 
evident that Katyayana recognised the Uijddi suffixes as of 
established authority and looked upon them as an integral j)ari. 
of rrinini's system, otherwise he could not, with any amount of 
relevancy, accuse raniiii of failure to take account of l^nadi sutiiyes, 
where his rules could not a])ply. Vniafijali lioweviu* tried to save 
Paniiii frmo ilu* .s( richirer> ol' Ka i \ ft \ ana on llie gjoiind 1 1nil the 
'Ilf] i an apoerx jdail <‘liaia«i«T and a,s siicli tlie rules 
loT'niula I i ii;.’ i !i<’n: < on hi nol I i* In' nd i n;; n ( on li ini . It u I , .i*' Plot. ( Jold- 
‘^iiKdo'i Ini' >o cogiMiiP j.oiiit«M| (iM,. ilii-, doloii((‘ (ui lliepaiMid’ 
I’atanjali isinoicMjr less ot tlie nature (d a spoidal pleading and 
is not supjiurted by the attitudes id J'anini. (1) It a fact that 
IMnini has vourhsafed recognition to ccituin Pnddi vuirixes either 
fofidem rerhis or by unmistakable implication. (2) It also an un- 
deniable fact that the follows t he s\ stem of 

and adopts the terminology vhich wore origintilly formulated by 
Pauini. (d) Ti is also a truism tlmt Pauini invented his o/j u/m/<(///o.s, 
and the (umlmndhu.s of jireviuus grammarians are absolutely defunct 
and ino])ejativc in l*aiiini’s system. In these circumstances it is 
(|nite admissible to infer that the Panrapddl lias horroAved tJie Avhole 
teclinology of IMiiini, as IMiiini clid not borrow. The alternative 
supposition that the Sutras are the handiwork ot a follower of Paiiiiu 
is ruled out by the fact that Sakatayana is by tradition credited 
to have been the iinthor of some such sutra and he could not borrow 
the terminology of IVinini, being his ])redecessor. Kven supposing 
that the Vtjndl section Avas fashioned on the model of Sakatayana, 
tlie author could neither ho a predecessor of I’anini on the same 
grounds as Katyayana, nor his successor, as in that case his 
reference to U nndi suliixes would be absolutely unintelligible. The 
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coiK.lnsioii, which has been drawn by Goldstiicker from the above 
considerations, that Pan ini was the author of the ground-work of 
the 2 >resent Unadisul ra seems to be based upon plausible grounds. 
That this ground-work was continuously enriched by later additions 
and accretions is quite ai)parent from the discrepancies in tlie text 
of the ParfcniHuli in various editions, and from the additions in 
the alien systems, say, of Hhoja and others. 

But (loldstucker’s theory also is not absolutely free from diffi- 
culties. Goldstiicker makes Paniiii, so far at any rale as the Unadi 
section is concerned, a thorough-going follower of i^akatayana, who 
among the grammarians was tbe first man to declare that all nouns 
(uaman) were derived from radicals — which is the position of 
orthodox etymologists (Nairuktas). The formulation of the defini- 
tion of PnViiKidihi in Panini’s grammar leaves rcom for doubt 
and controversy. It will not be in conformity with tlie precision 
and consistency, which are found to be the outstanding traits of 
Paiiiiii as an author, to suppose that Panini was in this particular 
delivery of his rule deflected from his personal views under the 
influence of orthodox grammarians who were not prepared logo 
tlie entire length with Sakafayana and the etyjuologisls. Besides, 
<he em])loyment of the word ^bahttla* in III. 3. 1 is rather sus- 
picious. It may he so interpreted as to yield varying results. At 
any event it may not be hazardous to surmise that Panini, though 
be might give a separate treatment of IJ lu’tdi on tbe lines of bis 
dluVuimtha etc., was not prepared to look ujwn tbe results of the 
researches of liis jn-edecessors, say, J^akatayaua etc., as final and 
definite and outside the pale of controversy. At any rate there is 
good ground to suppose that he had mental reservation and this is 
evident from his hesitation to incorporate the Vnddi suffixes into 
the corpus ot accredited Krt suffixes. We, however, leave the 
whole matter ifi tlie luuids of the learned editor and we trust that 
1)0 will he able to throw welcome light on these knotty j)i’ohIeni8 
and hope that he will set at rest all unseemly controversy. Jii con- 
cluding our review we may be j)ermitted to request the editor to 
iuclude in the series the commentary of Ujjvaladalta with the 
critical notes of Dr. Aufrecht, with his own eiueudalious whenever 
necessary. 

There is a good deal of confusion and discrejniiicv even among 
the celebrated eximueuis <)f Panini*s school with regard to the 
(hiadi. Several inconsistencies and errors on the pari of his 
predecessors have been pointed mU by Bha1toji‘bksita in bis 
Manommd^ and Jhunendrasarasvati in bis Ttiii cnhodlnnl has in bis 
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turn demonstrated several inaccuracies in Bliattoji^s treatment itself. 
Jnanendrasarasvati alludes to another recension of the Unadi, 
which he calls the Dasapadl as distinguished from the current 
Pancapadl recension and he actually quotes from the toxt of the 
Dakipadi in several places in order to confirm tlie authenticity of 
particular readings in tlie Paiicapadi. We appeal to the editor to 
set on foot an extensive search for this valuable manuscript and if 
found, to publish it in the series. It may be legitimate to expect 
that the enlarged Daktpadi recension will be found to ho a valuable 
mine of information and its publication will serve to extend the 
field of philological researches to a great extent. 

Satkoki Mookkkjkk 


CRONArA DELLA MTSSTONE SETENTTFICA TTTCCI NEL 
TIBET OCCTDEIVTALE (1933) by (L Tucci and E. (jrliord, jiuldislmd 
by tlie Reale Accadeniia d ’Italia, Roma 1934, \}q». -‘tOo with 273 illuslia- 
tions and 2 niajjs. 

The jireseiii work is a rejiorl of the Tucci Scientific Mi^-ioii in 
Wfidern ’J’ibet. and (Vseribes the traveds of Jbof. Tucci and l)i‘. (jliorsi 
in the valleys of tlie Sjiiti as well as the rp)^‘r Sutlej with special 
leference to Tiding and 'Laparang. 

The travels were undiMtaken in l9->‘» and coicjiienced on Line 13 
fiom the Run jail i-iiV. Tfie Iravelleis came hack tn vSiinla on 
Novemher 2. 

The M’OrJi i> chiefly geographical and topogiajj liical. But it is 
dotted over with interesting autliropoliigical tiv— hits. Besiido', llie 
historico-aichccological data such as have been exhibited, although Few 
and far between, are very tauuilizin)g. The leaders are waiting 
anxiously for the exclusively arehupologieal volumes pi()mi^<MV by Tucci. 

This chronicle is a diary of the journey as precise as jiossible and 
js intended to sei ve as a guide to travellers with the interests of 
investigation. 

A captajiu of the Italian Navy, Dr. (ihersl waN Tucei’s companion 
and toolk the photos wliicli eiiihellish the work and indeed const inite the 
foundation of the volumes that are to follow. The diary itself is the 
w'ork of the captain. 
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TLe Vol. Ill of I n(lo~TiheHnt^ vvliifli contains the iiliistraiions of 
tlie tenij)les of Spiti aiul Kniiavar and inieiyrelations of the mural paint- 
ini^rt in almost leady for puldioatioii. The Vol, IV. is j>iven over to 
Tiapaianjr and Vol. V lo Tollnj** and tlie ininoi temples. The last 
two may he experted in a short time. 

Tolino- is menaced liy the erosion'- of the Sutlej. A few rows of 
mc'iu! ifi'H wluch suvround the temjde have already succumbed. Tlie 
entire reirion from Ituhoyeliiio: to Shanj^ize and Sliaii<v and theme to 
(laitok Is devoid ot the shadow of life. Mven ilie traces of a great 
irisi ar(‘ hijldiiig lair lo disapj^eai*. 

Tibetan sources liave convinced 1’uccii tiint the renaissance of 
J?uddhisin in Tibet about lOtM) A.(\, was clue ^ in julianeously io the 
remarkable activity of Ihln e’en lizah po, the great apo>tle of liainaism 
as well as to the enlightened liberality of the kings of (luge (AVosteni 
Tibet) who invited to their country the most famous masiers from India 
therehy h('l])ing ioiwaicl the propagation of Mahaylina Iliiddliism in 
Tibet. All Ibis revival took place after the per^ecuition by gLah dar ma. 

It was not only ilie Indian pandits and vel\olars that were invited 
to Tibet bill also tlie aitisis, especially those of Katdimir. The Indian 
tradition was ihii'i ]'ie>c*ive(I and continued in 'Tibet at a time when in 
India iloclf Jluddhism was in deidine. 

Krancle bad studied the valley of vSpIti, which was for some time 
a province of ilie Kingdom of (luge, in ItHH). Hut Tucci felt becau>e of 
his three jerevious voyages in Ladakh, Itupsliu and Lahiil, that Fraiieke’s 
investigations neeclt*(l levision, especially beeaiis** Kiancke’s knowledge 
of 'rihetaii culture was no! based on a direct ^tudy of Indian, civiliz.ition. 
Tucci has therefore visited the legions explored l.y Fiancke. 

Tucci was jiermilted lo visit, the iiijonastery of Kahgyeling, a ju ivi- 
lege that had been denied to Sven lledin. Tlie most impoVtant and ^ecrei. 
chaiiels, e.g., tliose of gSer k’aii which Young, the anljior of A Jonjney 
to Tolinij am! Tstipn/finff In Western Tibet (191 >?) c'oiibl not see, have 
been explored by Tuc’ci in the smallest details. 


1 fies the iiotieos of //o/o-VV/o’fh'o. vols. 1. ttnd IT. h>' the jiresent writer in 
the lUQ., June 1934, pp. 382-391. 
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The first edifices described are those of Losar on the Spiti where its 
bed is extraordinarily laige. The houses are rectangular, .seldc/m two- 
storied but furnished with long poles at the top of which hang flags 
embellished with diutranis in Sansikrit. 

The private chapels {mc'od k'aii) are to be found in the best roofm, 
of the houses. The library of sacred books forms tlie invariable furniture 
of the chapels. Some of the bodks are in print. Among the famous 
works of Lamaism are to be found in such libraries the epic of Kesar 
di gliiii, (the hero of the Tibetan epic legend), diveri^ mystical treaties, 
the i rnam Vai or biographies of saints, inanuals of liturgy, Prajnd- 
pdravdM, etc. The altar, the group of divinities and the big tamburo 
placed on the large pedestal of wood are regular features. The walls and 
partitions are all covered with flags, the decorations of which 
posse^»s not only an iconographical bu^ also genuine artistic value. 

In Losar almost all the temples look quite mo<lern. And in Upper 
Spiti Valley up to Kazle the “yellow sect^ is the only one represented. 

Tucoi waiS known as the “jewel of Lanias“ (hla via rin poc^e) among 
the priests of Losar. They offered him consecrated seeds or grains while 
he was depaitiing from them, and received his benedictiona kneeling 
while he touched' their heads with his hand in a solemn manner. Along 
with these benedictions went also some hahhi.di, which, curiously enough, 
has been described a^ a Tibetan w'ord by the authors. 

In the Spiti valley the authors were informed of the existience of 
the Bonpo cult, the indigenous pre-Buddhistic and non-Buddhistic 
religion of Tibet. Indeed, between Ix)sar and Kibar the travellers came 
across a Bonpo sorcerer’s family. 

In a private chajpel at Kibar the authors have found interesting 
mural paintings. The figure of Pratisara {so sor hhrah ma) surrounded 
by Tara, Avalokitesvara, and many celebrated masters of Lamaism,* has 
been reproduced in the hook. The design and execution appear to be 
quite noteworthy. The work is said to belong probably to the seventeenth 
century. 

At Kibar the authors utilized the services of the local “medicine- 
man” to make collections of medicinal herbs as well as of medical books. 
Tibetan medical literature is according to the authors derived in the 
main from India and to a minor extent from China. 
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On July 7, tlie evening of a full>niioou niglit the author^ watched 
a religious ceremony. A chief item in this ceremony consists in the 
participation of the whole village in a feast given by the head of the 
temple. Another item is the dance of the medical sorcerer, who happem 
to be the chief priest. The dance represents the fight, of the gods — C *06 
akyon — who protect the Buddhist laws from tlie demons, the enemies of 
lifej prosperity and fertility of the soil. The exquisite photographs 
have served to introduce the spirit of the folk to the readei^. 

Equally striking are the photos of the religious mask-dance seen by 
the authors at Ki, which had been visited by Francke in 1909. The 
dance represents, on the one hand, the execution of the apostate ?king 
of the ninth century, gLan dar ma who presecuted Buddhism and 
tried to revive the indigenous Bon cult. On the other hand, there are 
Tantric elements iu this dance in so far as the dvesa takes place, i.e. the 
sCidlmka or the devotee i.s pervaded by the divinity pmpitiated by him 
and he is enabled thereby to destroy the adverse forces. 

At Kaze begins the zone of a new Budilhist sect, Sa skya pa — wjiich 
about the lorteeiith ceiituiy introduced’ the first refoiins in Lamuism. 
The aulhors describe the divci'e Tibetan sects as hardly opposed to or 
iiiioleraiit of one another and the people as venerating all the temples 
and piie^ts without distinction of sect. In any ciis<* nho worship of 
Padniasainbhava is a common feature of all the sects. 

The monastery of Kaze had not been seen by Francke. It hH>ks like a 
robust mediu'val fort. The votive inscriplions photographed by the 
auiliorM l omc from tlie days of Kima main rgyal, tlie King ot Ladakh. 

The little temple of Lhalung had been visited by Shiittleworth (cf. 
Lhaliiii Temjile, spy-ti in Mciuoii*s of the ArcJucoJot/ual St(rcci/ of India 
Ko. 39). But liis identification»s of the figures in the temple are said to 
he often wrong because he had to depend on local Lamas whose knowledge 
of sy'inbolism wa'i poor and que^sUonable. This temple is the first edifice 
among tho'^e visited by the authors to go back to Bin (den bzan po. A 
wooden figure of Buddha is seen lieie which is presumed) to have come 
from. India along with the great Lotsava and ig ab any rate known to the 
local people as a divine workmanship or eie^lfinade. 

Tucfd wanted to buy this beautiful and historic figure, but was re- 
fused. Disappointed' he camie to the tent and at niglit saw the image 

JUNE, 1936. 
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in hia dream. Early morniing the whole village took interest; in the 
drealm. Oue adVocate 8tix)ngly objected to the removal ol the deity, 
another ai*gued in favour of Tucci. Then commenced the ceremonial 
d'ance. The divinity finally revealed itself completely io the medical 
sorcerer, who was none other than the chief priest, and he was inspired 
to remove the statue with trembling hands from its seat andi offered it 
to Tucci. And this “Italian Lama^* as a devout Buddhist placed the figure 
on his head andl fell into “i)rofound meditation. “ This is how the 
thousand-year old* Indo-Tibetan Buddha became the property of an 
Italian savant. At night Tucci’s bearer went to the medical sorcerer 
to furnish him with the evidence of Tucci’s generosity. 

Drangkhar is the capital of Spiti, not flourishing however at piesent. 
Here Tucci has copied out the lengthy inscription which could not be 
decipheied by Fraiicke. Idols of bronze and wood, some of them with 
silver eyes and pupils of black metal, were found in plenty. 

In Spiti as in Lada^kh the women are deKiibed as more incbistriou.^ 
than men. Whenever there was no work in the cam])s of the navpllers 
the women used to go to the villages and spin wood as well as turn the 
prayer* wheel. It is interesting thak ilie m;en keep to the hou>e an. I 
takle care of the children. Polyandry flouri'^hes. 

The mona^ery of tlie Taho was estahlished bv llin cen ])zaii 

1 ) 0 . The siiuctiire is a complex of eight, temple^, the largest and oldest of 
whicli is known as gTsug lag k’ah. The statue of Vairocana in the 
centre and the thirty three statues along the walls point to fine 
a?sthetic concaption. 

The story of the travellers’ contacts with the people is not all of 
bribery, Imls/ush and secret transactions. At Sliipki on the Sutlej — 
after leaving the Spiti valley, — where the boundaries of Bashahr and 
Tibet meet, a visit comes to Tucci fium the Lama who l)ad Iveen his guidja 
in 1931. We aie told that “pc/* lul vivere e rneditare; eyli sa soltanto 
delle sue esperienze e delle estasi (For him, life is meditation. He knows 
only of his experiences and hi.s ecstasies). To »uch a man the authors 
are pilgrims who lie outside his world both geograirhically and 
spiritually'. But say the authors : “The law of Buddha which forms the 
subject of conversation with Tucci is a vehicle of comprehension : the 
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distance of space Ls conquered by the nearness of the soul. AVe leave him 
as brothers and the farewell saddens him.’' 

According to Tucci Latnaism is the joint product of the labours of 
Tibetan devotees who had been to India aspiring after .spiritual perfec- 
tion. as well as of Indian sages who w’ore invited by the Tibetans as their 
guides or wJio were for(;ed to leave their fatherland' on account of hostile 
attack!®. “It contains,” says he, “not only certain specially Tibetan 
ciiaracleristics but also some of the great doctrinal (constructions and 
profound mystical experiences of Mahut/dna. When once Lainaism 
comes to he properly understood not simply in its external forms but 
also and especially in regard to the internal significance of its rites and* 
formulee people would' realize how erroneou.s it is to treat entirely as a 
jumble of gross magic what really is one of the mystic experiences that 
deserve to be studied. From .some of the degenerate fortns of modern 
Lamiaism one should not try to form a judgment on the religion which 
furnished inspiration to some of the greatest mystics that the world 
knew of. If this wa.s iK)f?3ible it shows that Lainai-m contains ele*menta 
of the highest spiritual value.” 

The region Shipki-Serkung-Tiak in the Sutlej Valley contains the 
native place and early associations of Bin cen bzah po. At one point the 
autihors find the inscription conveying “lioiiaage to the great Transla- 
tor”. In the temple of Tiak are foujid tlie figures of Makara, Garuda, 
Avaloikitesvara with four hands, Akasagarbha and Vi jay a, a bronze 
statue of Badmasambhava. 

At Tiak the travellers bid adieu to the Sutlej and along with that 
the green apricot tree.s. 

At Miang they find* and acquiie some “jnehistoric” ohjecd®'. Tliere 
they have occa'^ion also to take part in the ceremony of the eighih (^ay 
after the deatli of a woman. They watch how the spirit of the de])arted 
is recalled by prayers into a red figure made of farina and butter. The 
pacification of the soul being a(*coiiiplished, llie guest*' are treated to 
refreshments. 

One of the temples at Nii lias frescoes of Tara, Ainitabha, Sinan bla 
(medicine gods), Sakyamuiii, Avab^kitesvara with 11 heads, and 
Vairocana. 

In the old temple at Guniphug the travellers believe they have 
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QOme across some of the finest specimeivs of the school of art indi- 
genous to this province. Chinese influence is said to be entirely lacik- 
ing. On the other hand, direct imitation of Tantric patas of India is in 
evidence. 

Students of Ayurveda will note with interest the two photographs 
of illustrated medical manuscripts. We visualize here perhaps old 
Tibetan tofs, A guru and a pupil or perhaps the godls of medicine have 
been exhibited quite realistically in each picture. Seeinig that pictures 
of mediseval Hindu educationail institutions are rare these two illustra- 
tions ought to be very valuable to soholara of culture-histoi’y. 

At Donghara they see perhaps the highest market of tJie world. It 
is 13,800 feet above the gea-level. Tibetan traders are smoking over 
there the Indian hooka. The Tibetans sell mineral salt and wood. 
From the Indian merchants who go from Garhwal and Al^iora they buy 
rice, dried grapes, clothing materials and aluminium goods. 

The great ruin? of buildings and mona,flteripH at Luk ])o(int to a 
glorious past. Some of the frescoes in the temple illustrate Amatabha, 
Vairocana, three medicine-gods, P^ag stoh spyan stoh or thousand- 
handed and thousand-eyed Avalokitesvara, and scenes in the life of 
Buddha. Some of the oldest ts^a ts'a, furnished as they are with ins- 
criptions in Indian characters, have been found at Jangtang. 

As guests of the head of the monastery c.t Rabgyeling the travellers 
observe that Tibetans are great lovers of art. Even in daily life the 
Tibetans like to have beautiful objects about them. The monastery has 
the appearance of a fortress. 

In some of the caves of Kyinipuk the traavellers find a veritable 
mine of ts*a ts*a some of which can be traced back to the tenth century. 
An entire library of manuscripts mostly in old scripts is also discovered 
here. It is presumed that a complete edition of the Kanjur with 
numerous comments was compiled at this spot by the Tibetan sages. 

Shagtze is the summer capital of the prefecture of Tsaparang of 
which the metropolis (also called Tsaparang) liee considerably to the 
south. Besides Tsaparang there are three other prefectures or provinces 
in Western Tibet, all governed' under directions froroiLhasia in the East, 
the headquarters of All-Tibet. 

The book contains two illustrations of medicine-godis, one white and 
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the other dark, ,such as are to be found in the frescoes of the temple of 
Shangtze. According to the authors, somethang like a school of Guge 
may be said to have existed in this part of Tibet so far as art work is 
concerned « 

Gartok is the eastern limit of the travellers* journey. Here on 
account of the friendship they strike up with the old ad'ministiator they 
succeed in getting possession of a collection of prehistoric objeciis as 
well as a maliuscript containing songs in honour of the great masters 
bka. rgyud. pa together with musical notations. 

For the return journey the authors took the southern route. Coming 
westward they had to cross Bog-la at an altitude of 17,700 ft, The oldest 
ts*a U'a of their up-to-date collection were discovered at Drinsa. A chain- 
bridge of old standing helped them to cross the Sutlej and- they arrived at 
Toling. There they visited subterranean galleries and found heaps of 
manuscripts, fragments of wooden and other statues, ts'a etc. A 
whole library wa>s also discovered in which were found oldi copies of 
Kanjur and Tanjut, Some of their pages are embellished with 
superb miniatures. 

The largest temfple at Toling belongs to the 7nm4<^la type of archi- 
tecture. The form is borrowed, according to the authors, from that; of 
the temple of Somapura excavated at Paharpur {Arch. Sur. Ind, Annual 
Report 1937-28, Table XLV). It is the Vajradhatuman^ala of the 
Tantric cycle that is reproduced in this temple. Yairocana is in the 
centre, Aksohhya is placed in the east, Ratnasambhava in the south, and 
then come A'mitablia and Amoghasid’dhi. The chapel^ constituting the di- 
verse arms of the cross are literally covered with the finest executed fres- 
coes. The entire Mahayanic pantheon is visible here, especially the one 
connected with Sarvavid, Vairocana, Guhyasamaja and Saipvaratantra. 
The life-like colour, the freshness of design, and the profusion of orna- 
ipents have elicited the administration of the authors which' can indeed 
he shared by the readers who see some of the illustrations in the hook. 

“It is with a sense of profound reverence that we visit this tem|ple,“ 
write the authors, “from where a multitude of .sages and ascetics, almost 
forgotten today, propagated all over Tibet a spiritual light which is not 
yet exhausted. And with' sincere emotion we light the votive lamps in 
front of the meditating statoies of their gods**. It is very interesting 
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to observe that what these Christian travellers felt and did in the Bud- 
dhist at/iiiosphere of Tibetan Asia was done by the present reviewer in 
some of the Catholic churches and chapels of Europe. 

The chapels surrounding the great temple are twenty in number. 
In the conupany of Vairorana, Vajrapajii, Samvara, Sakyamimi, Loka- 
pala, etc., are found very often the eight gods of medicine. Vijaya, 
Sitapatra, Tai^, - Prajfiaparatoita are the conspicuous figures in the 
‘‘white temple’*. The figures represented. in tl^e frescoes of the temple 
of sixteen Arhat? point to exquisite workmanship in t*om;j)osition and 
DJovement. Tiie three-storied temple known as gSer k'an is the mncia 
sanctorvvv of the whole monastery. It loniks like a truncated pyramid 
and may have reproduced the three-storied temple of Indian Odanta- 
puri so famous in Tibetan tradition. The lead'ing cycles here are those 
of Vairocana, Guhyasamaja, Samvara and Kalacakia. 

Tsaparang is about six miles from Toling and is on the same left 
side of the Sutlej. The ruins point to the existence here of a great- city. 
It was not only the capital but the commercial emporium also. 

Tsaparang is said to liave had contacts with Delli'i and Lahore. 
Merchants of China brought here their porcelaiiis. With Garhwal the 
traffic was constant. 

In one of the temples the authors, yee the large figure of Vairocana 
who as the centre of Vajradhatumandala was the special favourite of 
the sect founded by Kin cen bzan po. Wonderful lealistic de^^igns des- 
cribe the foundation ceremony of the temple. 

In another temple a huge st-atue of Maitieya in gildedi bronze 
arrested their attention. The figure of Bhaiiava with five heads of 
which the central is that of a buffalo has evdked the following cottnmeut 
of the authors. “The terrific does not enter into Buddhist icon- 
ography”, say they, “except as a. manifestation of the merciful, Manju- 
sri, not as a menace which threatens humanity or blind force lying in 
ambush hut as help and protection. The terrible is meant to defendi the 
faithful and the laws menaced by the forces of evil. 

Tantric iconography illustrating the mystical states of personality 
was found in some of the frescoes. Generally, the pictures are furnish- 
ed with inscriiptions. 

The story of the conversion to Catholicism of the King of Ouge as 
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told by Franqke and repeated by Young and Weasels baa been examined 
by Tucci in detail. He considers the story to be without any foundation. 
The sympathy alleged to have been shown by the king of T>’aparang to 
the religion represented' by the Portuguese miss-ionary Aiubade in the 
seventeenth century is in his judgment a norin-al and natural thing. 
“Buddhists and Hindus/* says he, “are different from Christians in 
their altitude to other faiths. But .sympathy for another faith does not 
imply renunciation of one's own faith." 

The travellers bade adieu to the Sutlej at Tsuparaiig and pioceeded 
touth. 

Textis of Tanjur with notes and coiinnents are found in the 
temple at Toshang. 

The temple at Ri i> said to have been the work of Rin cen bzan po 
and' is regarded by tlie authors even in Us ruined cojulition as pointing 
to an age when it could vie witJi the best in Toling. 

From Ri the inarches are hurriedly made baok to Sbipki in the Sutlej 
valley once more. The explorations virtually end there. En route 
to Simla they came into touch with the Hinduized Buddhism, or per- 
haps regular Hinduism of the Himalayan regions in Batdiahr 
(Euoiavai’). Lamaiim is replaced by Siva, Visiiu, Kali and Durga. 
The wooden temple of Visnu at Chini has the pagoda architecture ^ 
characteristic of Nepal. 

The temple of Mahadeva at Sungaia also arrested their attention as 
another fine specimen of Himalayan art. 

Scientific and exploratory expend’! t ions cost money. The present 
uudertalkiug of Tucci, crganizedi ais it was by the Royal Academy of 
Italy, obtained through the enlightened iiiiervention of Mussolini, the 
financial sup’poit of the Royal Marine, tlie Banca d'ltalia, the Con- 
sortium for subsidy to industrial enterprises, Comm. L. De Saul is, the 
National Fascist Federation of Ediles, the National Fascist Confedera- 
tion of Agriculturists, the Savings Bank of Milan, and ilie General 
Fascist Confederation of Italian Industry. 

In thes^o labours of Fascist Italy Tibet is at last being opened up, 
and we are presented udth men and, women whose creations and assimila- 
tions in literature and art might do credit to any race of human beings. 
Of special interest is the fact that the world is being enriched with new 
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specimens of fine frescoes and noble statues, coming as they do from 
Tibetan hands. Tucci and Ghersi have carried on their work not only 
with firm objectivity and rigid preoisiou but with understanding and 
imagination aa well as sympathy and love. 


Bk5oy Kumar Sahkar 


PURANA PRAVESA (Introduction to the Purai\m) in Bengali 
By Girindra Shekhar Bose, D.Sc., Pp. V + 29G: M. C. Sarkar & Sons., 
Calcutta, 1934. 

This work is one of the most important additions that have been 
made in recent years to the critical study of the royal and dynastic lists 
in th.e Puranic literature. Though the author modeistly stylesi his work 
an introduction^ he was given us an exhaustive account of the histori- 
cal material in the Puranas. What is. more, he has soiVght for the fimt 
time to introduce order and consistency into the entire tangled scheme of 
the Puraua chronology. His method is scientific and his conclusions, if 
ucce2)ted, would go far to establish the dynastic history of ancient India 
in Pre-Gupta times on firm foundations! back to the remotest antiquity. 

In the preliminary chapters, Dr. Bose discusses such important poiiitd 
as ttie scope andmethood of the Puranas*, their antiquity and authenticity 
and so forth. Arguing from the famous definition of Pahvalaksana he 
confidently aissert? (p. 3) that the term ‘Purana* stands for what we now 
understand by ‘histo^y^ The Puranas, we are told, have the character 
of a niodern historical work such as Mr. 11. G. Wells’ Outline of Hiitory 
for they do not deal with the creation and dissolution (!) of the world, 
pos>eM a definite chronology, include biographies of famous characters 
and even find rooms for descriptions of natural idienonnenaP Even the ex- 
aggerations of the Puranas are sufficiently i)atent and obey definite 
rules. 

Great credit is due to Dr. B. for the care and: thoroughness with 
which be deals with the difficult and complicated system of Purana chro- 
nology. We may particularly mention his explanation of the term 
*yuga' both in its general and in its technical sense (pp. 22-7), his deecrip* 
tion of the Puranic lime divisions (pp. 23 ff) and his discussion of the 
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different methods of reckoning time in the Furanas, euch ae, the Mcmti- 
cycle, the 'ancestral' or historical cycle and the Saptcsrsi cycle. Thes^, 
however, are only ancillary to his original and valuable expo^tion, (pp. 
49 ff and Chart p. 105) of the Furana clironological Hcheme applicable 
to the ancient dynastic lif»ts. This schettne consists, as Dr. B. shows by a 
brilliant combination of direct evidence and inferenwe, of a great epoch 
or cycle of 6,000 years (the so-called Kalpa or creation-epoch) with 
Svayamibhuva Manu as its starting-point. Into this is fitted the division 
into 14 il/an4^-period|s (^M(invantn<i*(J8) of 71 yugas or 355 years each since 
the time-reckonings fnomi Svayambhuva to Vaivasvata are made in the 
terms of Manvantaras, AiS the creation-cy(de of 5,000 years, divided by 
14 Manvantaras of 365 years each, would leave a margin of 30 years to 
be still accounted for, it was thought nece^»»ary to postulate 15 juiudion- 
periods or Sandhim (one at the beginning, one at tlie end and 13 in tiie 
middle) with 2 years for each Sandhi (pp, 40-1). Accordingly, 
355 + 2 4- 2 = 359 years are aissigned (o the first (Svayambhuva) Manu 
period and 355 + 2 = 357 yeai^ to each of the vest. Into the same chrono- 
logical .system Dr. B. fits the time-divisions into 4 Dharmayugas and the 
30 'ancestral' or historical yugas, since these last are lusedi for the time- 
redkoniug from Vaivasvata to Yudhisthira. The result is a somewhat 
(;oin plicated lime-scale comprising 5,000 years, divided (a) into one 359 
and thirteen 357 time-period« ('il/«/w/-periods') and further (b) into 4 
timip-periods (Rrtdj Tretd, 79 edpam and Kali) in the proportion of 4: 3: 
2 : 1 and (c) into 30 time-perio(U ('ancestral ynga^) of 2,000 months or 
1()(>J yea I Is each. 

Dr. B. proceeds to test the authenticity of the above chronological 
sclieme in the light of a few fixed data about chronological positions of 
individual kings like Brhadratha (pp. 49 ff and Table, p. 50). Another 
method of testing the al)ove chronological scheme which is adopted by 
Dr. B. and is equally sound, is the probability of tlie average generation- 
periods deducilde from the Puranic data. Ills examination of a number 
of known genealogies including thosi? of the Mughal emperors and of 
the English sovereigns froftu 'William I to Edward VII leads to the 
following valuable conclusions: — (/) The only sure basis of calculation 
is the determination of the age at which the first child ia born, (2) for a 
long series of generations in lineal succession tlie average duration is 

JUNE, 1935. 
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about 28 years (it may be remarked en passant that the same figure was 
arrived at independently by Dr. S. N. Fradhan, Chranology of Ancient 
India, pp. 174-5) ; and (3) when the aveiage comes down to 18 years or 
so, may be taJsen for ceilain that ihe succession has ceased to be lineal 
and has become collateral. Arguing from these principlesi, Dr. B. says 
quite justly (pp. 72-3 ; cf . table ip. 107) that thene is nothing incredible 
in the calculated Purana average figures from Svayambhuva Manu to 
Brhadratha, viz., 24-9, 18*7, 26*3, 31-2, 23G and 25*3 years. Dr. B. 
tak,es this opportunity to correct (p. 67) the theory of the late V. Smith 
and Pargiter that an average generation-period cannot exceed 25 years. 
He drives his conclusion home by showing that the average reign-period 
of English sovereigns from John to Edward III (35*6 years) is about the 
same aa the corresponding Puranic figure for ^aisunaka kings (33*2 years). 

With the relative chronology of ‘anoient kings* thus placed on a 
stable basis, Dr. B. next turns to the chronology of ‘recent kings* from 
Paiik;8ita downwaa’dis, for which, as he points out, the time reckoning iy 
made according to individual years and' the Sajjtarn cycle of 1,000 years. 
He neatly sume up (p. 75) the data for fixing the relative chronology of 
the ‘recent kings* under five heade. He gives good grounds for believ- 
ing that one of the data, viz., the interval between Parik8ita*s birth and 
Panda’s coronation, should be held to comprise 1015 instead of 1050 
years. As regards the absolute chronology 3f these dynasties. Dr. B. first 
refers (p. 85) to the generally-accepted dates for Ajata^atru (/t 554 B.C.), 
Nanda (c. 413 B.C.), Candragiipta {c. 326-25 B.C.), which would give 
c. 1400 or 1420 B.O. as the date of Parik.sita*H birth. These are, however, 
approximate dates, and a moi*e jirecise reckoning is attempted with refer- 
ence to the date of Nanda*.8 coronation, whi< li Dr. B. l ightly regards (p. 
04) as marking the beginning of a new era. By a brilliant hypothesis 
Dr. B. conjectural (pp. 95-96) that Mahapadma Nanda, though actually 
living in the .second Krta age acti ordiiig to the ancient Pumnic reckoning, 
was held by the later authors, bei^ause of ]ii.s SuJra birth and his exter- 
mination of the Kaatriyas, to have lived d'uring the iirolongation of the 
Kali age. As the Nanda era waft thus held to be synonymous with the 
Kali age, the beginning of this creation-cycle was traced back the tradi- 
tional 27 yufffis earlier, and these 27 yngas^ reckoned according to the 
newly-accepted Saptarsi cycle, comprised 2,700 years. Still later the 
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beginning of the Kali age was held to date from 2,700 years preceding 
Nanda., Aj* 1934 A.l). corresponds to 5035 Kali yuga, the date of 
Nanda^s coronation is 5035-2700-1934 A.D. = 401 B.C. The above 
hypothesis, Dr. B. claimsi, fits in with the dates of Ajatasatra and Candra- 
gupta Mauiya as well as of the end of the Andhra derived 

frony indei)endent. evidence. 

The results of these studies ane indicated in a series of chronologi- 
cal and synchronistic tables of royal amV other dynasties (pp. 110 fi‘), 
which form tlie most valuable portion of the present wor,k. Dr. B. first 
takes up the most complete royal genealogy in the Puranas., that of the 
Iksakus. The list comprising 127 names is arranged in the succession 
of g'pneratiojiH (87-210) from Svayambhuva Manu downwards. Dr. B *3 
method ot calculating tbe absolute chronology of the kings as» usual 
scientific and rational. Reckoning back from the fixed pointi of Nanda^s 
accession (401 B.C.), he assigns the Bhurata War to 1015 + 401 = 1416 
B.C., the beginning of the Kali age to 1416 + 42 = 1458 B.C. and the 
beginning of the Krta age to 1458 + 9x500 B.C. =5958 B.C. The 
chronology of tlie Iiksaku line begins with King Iksak'u, whose time at 
the beginning of the 7th Manu cycle is found to be 3814 B.C. For the 
rest a tew fixed i>oints are found in tbe chronological ])osition» of Maln- 
dliuta (end of 15 ancestral yuyas i.e. 5958-15x2000 months or 2500 
years = 3458 B.C.), Sagara (5958-3000 yeais=2958 B.C.), Mulaka 
(5958-3500 yeais=2458 B.C.) and so forth. To the intermediate .kings 
are aa^igned the avicrage figures found hy dividing the intervening years 
by their total number. J)r. B. followis u]) the chronological table of the 
Iksakus with similar tables of two other ancient dynasties, the Kurus and 
the Barhadrathas, duly adjusting the Puaana figures for individual 
reigns and the total duration in the latter ease. After these co4ne in 
turn the tables of tbe Pradyota, Saisunaka, Nanda, Maurya, Sunga, 
Kanva and Andhra dynasties. 

At the close of the chronological and synchronisfic tables, Dr. B. 
touches on a number of interesting questions, such as the authenticity 
of the Puranas, the bias of foreign writers and tbe Puranic exaggera- 
tions, but 8])ace forbids oua* conai deration of the same. 

On a number of pointis we may be permitted to differ fronii the 
author ^8 views. 
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Pp, i ii, and 5 : — Dr. B. distinguishes sharply between the func- 
tions of the Siita, the Magadha and the authors of the Puranas. But he 
doee not quote any authoritfies for these statements and there does not 
seem to be any. In the Vedic Samhitas and Brahmanas, Magadha is 
not a professional title at all, while the Suta^s functions are not definite- 
ly iknown. In the epic and Puranic tradition no sharp line of demarca- 
tion seems to have been dflrawn between the offices above-mentioned'. In 
the Garga Siuhita, Goldkakhanda quoted in Pargiter {Ancient Intlutn 
Historical Tradition^ p. 17), the suta is even mentioned' as a Pauranika, 
while the Magadha is a mere genealogist (for other references, see 
Pargiter, loo. cit). 

Pp. ii and 2-4: — Dr. B. claims for the Puranas that they have the 
character of a modem historical work qnd that their 'method is scientific. 
But even the original Purana-samhita attributed to Vyasa was held in 
the Puranio tradition to consist of Kalpasuddhi along with A'khyana, 
Up^hyana and Gatha. In later timies the scope of a Mahapurana is 
so much enlarged that it became, to quote Dr. own words (p. 169), 
**a historical and geographical account of all India together with the 
description of the manners, customs, traditions, governments, arts and 
science of the people.” It became something more, as it became the 
scripture of one or other of the principal sects. 

P, 7 : — Antiquity of the Purdiwis, Dr. B. might have greatly 
strengthened his argument by mentioning the frequent references to 
Itihddsa and Purdrm (singly or togtether) in the Vedic tsamhitdtx and Brdh- 
manas (the oldest such reference occurring in Atharvaveda XV, 6, 4ff) 
and even to the cla^ of Aitihesikas and Pauranikas. Dr. B. 
might have also referred to Katyayana on Panini IV, 2, 60 and 
Patahjali 2, 284, which have been taken to refer to an Itihidsa and a 
PuTdiia work. Reference m^ght also have been made to allied forms of 
composition mentdoned in the early Vedic literature such as dkhydnaj 
(mvdkhydna, vydkhydna etc. 

Pp. 110-124 and Pp. 140-150: — Chronology of ancient kings. 
The industry and thoroughness displayed by Dr. ' B. in the 
i)rBpaTation of the present work make us regret that' he has 
been content with a mere skeleton outline of the early dynaetic 
history and has not thought it fit to re-construct the past on 
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the lines of the late Mr. Pargiter’s Ancient Indian Historical Tradition 
and Dr. S. N. Pradhan’s Chronology of Ancient India, It is equally 
to be regnetted that within his chosen field Dr, B.- has failed properly 
to realise the hnportance of the evidence of Vedic literature as a check on 
the statements of the Puranaa. Dow much the Puranas diverge from 
the data of the Vedio works is well-dbmonstraied by Dr. Pradhan in tlie 
work just mentioned. To take one instance, he has conclusively proved 
that the Puranas are wrong in mentioning a king Brahmistha between 
Mudgala and Indrasena, the fact being that Indrasena was the son (not 
the grandson) of Mudgala, and Brahmistha of the Puranas is an adjective 
qualifying Indrasena. We are again indebted to Dr. Pradhan for 
correcting in ihe light of the Vedic data a number of names in the 
Puralnic lists, e.^., the Puranic Vrddha4va or Vaddhyaiva in place of 
the correct form Vadhryaiva and Puranic Rharmyasva etc. for the true 
form; Bbrmyasva. Coming to the Barhadratha dynasty Dr. B. ingenious- 
ly reconciles (p. 121) the Puiianic dij-«repancie9 by obser^^niig that the 
total reign-period of 997 years assigned by Vayu lias to be counted from 
Kuru, the progenitor of the line, and' the corresponding figure in the 
Matsya, (viz. 835 years) should be counted from Brhadratha I. But 
on the next page he somewhat inconsistently rejects the Vayu for the 
Matsya figure. It may be said of (his explanation and tlie equally 
ingenious attempt to reconcile the disc^repant lists of 22 and 32 kings of 
the dynasty that they are mere hypotheses. Ais regards Dr. B*s two 
fixed points for the chronology of the dynasty, it will be presently shown 
that the date 881 B.C. for the last king which is based on the supposition 
that the Prailyotos preceded the Saisunakas is far from, beifig satisfac- 
tory. It is moreover a sad commentary on the alleged authenticity of the 
Purana chronology that Dr. B. has found it necessary to reject (p. 151) 
the assigned reign-.periodft of all Barhadrathas from Samapi downwards 
and assign themi 24, 26 or 27 years according to his assumed chronology. 

Pp, 125-133, 151-158: — Chronology of * recent kings*. Dr. B. in 
baising his chronological arrangement of the Pradyotas exclusively upon 
the Puranic authority, icompletely ignores the valuable data of the 
early Buddhist literature, according to which the Pradyotas were contem- 
poraries, not predecessors, of the Sai^iuiakas. Dr. B. peaces Pradyota in 
871 B.C., while Bimbisara and Ajata^atru are assigned to 612 and 572 
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li.C. respectively. But a well-atteal«A Buddhist tradition makes the 
iliree kings conteiaporai ies of each other. In u similar way Prafieiiajit, 
king of Kctiala, is pushed back by Dr. B. to 753 B.C. hut the Buddhifct 
tradition makes In’m the father-in-law of Binibisara. Again, Ud-ayana of 
tile Pul'll line is carried hack to 733 B.C. and DarsaJka of the SaisunaJka 
dynasty! is given 544 B.C., but reliable tradition knows Udayana to have 
married Vasavadatta, dau^'hter of Pradyota as well as PadinavatT, 
sister of Barsaka. As regards the chronology of the t^aisunakiv^, Dr. B. 
characteristically reironciles the diHc.repan<*y of the Vayu account of the 
duration of llie Pnvdyotas by stating that Munika, Pi'adyota’s father, 
ruled for that period as regent on behalf of liis minor son. But this 
hy])of]iesis lacks external corroboration and Dr. B. does not even attemid 
to reconcile the Matsya figures of 152 (?) and 155 for tl)e duration of 
the dynasty. 

The above objectioiH apply nut fa fix mafanditi to D»'. B^s f^aisuuriika 
chronology. He has not even considered the sei ions objections that have 
been raised against the Puiana chronology such as the omi'ssion of king 
Munda from the list and the extinction of the Pradyota line by the 
alleged first king t^isuiulka. lie carries his exclusive leliance on P\iranic 
authority to tlie point (»f adopting (diviously faii'lty proper ruiuies such as 
Bidniisara for Bimbisara and Darbhaka for Darsaka. 

For the Naiida dynasiy Dr. B. explains tliat the 8S year^ a,ssigned to 
Mahapadiiia apply to the wliole duration of the dynasty including 2 years 
during which Maliapadnia is alleged to have lU’ted as regent form his 
father. In the same spirit he explains the total duiat'ion of 100 years as- 
signed to the dynasty as compc'sing the period of tlic nine kings and of 
the siibse<jueiit feudatory chiefs of the Vine. Till the^e ingenious hypothe- 
ses are confirmed by ot l»er evidence, it i'' difficult to follow Dr. IVs 
chronology of the individual reigns. 

Dr. B’s chronology of the Aiidhras is (^])en to most of the ohjections 
that liave been raised alike. While admitting the discrepancy in the 
Puranii* statements of names of kiiige and duration of the dynasty lie 
uiiliesiitatingly accepts the higher figures of 30 kings and 45G years and 
following the authority of the PiirfMia^ i«egarding tlie beginning of the 
dynasty he assigns to it the period frctai 21 B.C. to 435 A.D. But he 
altogether ignores the evidence of inscriptions and coins which contra- 
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diets him at maiierial points. To talke one instance, Gautainiputra 
Satakarni, wlio is known from, the Nasik Cave inscription of the queen- 
mother Bala Sri and the Jogfalteiwibhi lioard of coins to have crushed tlie 
Khaharata Nahapana (119-124 A.D. according to most Mdiolars) is assign- 
ed 340-361 A.D. Again, Va^islhiputra Palumuyi, generally ideiitihed 
with kin'g Satakarni of the Girnar B4M*k inscription, whio married tlie 
daughter of HudradanKan (inscriptional date ir>0 A.D.) is i>laced in 
3(>l-389 A.D. 

We coindude this review with the observation that the present work 
notwithstanding the above and other shortcomings, marks a distinct adr 
vance towards the study of Ancient Indian llistoiy and Chronology. 
VVe sincerely wish that it may appear in an Plnglls]) garb as to make 
it acceasihle to a much larger circle of readers. 


IT. N. Ohoshal 


SELECTIONS FROM THE PESIIWA DAFTAR, ed. hy G. S. 
Sardi?'<ui (Government Central Pres^, Bombay.) No. 26, Tam Bai and 
Savih/iaji\ 1738-61 (Rs. »3-l().); No. 27, Balaji Ran and Brenfa 

Uh the North : Supplementary^ 1742-1761 (Rs. b-8.); No. 28, /^eshira 
Balaji Rao and Karnutak Affair^y 1746-1761 (Rs. ()-2.); No. 29, 
Affairs of Northern India: Reslnea Mndhav Rao /, 17() 1-1772 (Rs. 6-11 .) ; 
No. 30, Miscellaneous Rajrers of Shahv and his Fieri, tiro Ppshwas 
(Rs. 6-15.); No. 31, Selected^ Pafpers from theJamav Section (Rs. 2-15.); 
No. 32, Private Life of the Later Peslnvas (Rj-?. 2-5.); No. 33, Shaluds 
Campaign agaitust the Siddis of Janjira : Supplementary (Rs. 5-14.); 
No. 34, Basiein Campaign: Supplementary (RvS. 2-8.); No. 35, ('apt are 
of Sahette hy the LJnglisJiy 1774. (Rs. 2-11.) 

This mouumiental work has reached completion in 45 volumes for 
the present. When we come to notice the final ten volumes (already 
received), we shall take the occasion to ])ass the entire series in review 
and give our readers a general account of the maiKuer of its origin and 
prog^ress and its abiding value, as well as to suggest c.orreidioiis. The 
volumes detailed above range over a wide field in point of time and 
region, most of them containing only a portion of the recowls relating 
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to a particular person or event, and dependin'^ tor completion on some 
other volunuBS. This was inevitable in view of the public demand for 
printing the records while the work of exploring and selecting this huge 
mass of mss. was not yet complete. But as the volumes are arranged 
according to subjects, the student of a particular branch of! Maratha 
history wilH not feel much inconvenience iia having to consult 2 or 3 
overlapping volumes instead of one, especially as the copiously detailed 
index will furnish him with the necessary clue and minimise the labour 
of search. 

Thus, No. 27 is supplementary to Nos. 2, 21 and 29, — ^28 is followed 
by 37, — 32 must be read along with 9 and 18 — 33 along with 3 and 24, — 
34 with 16. Scattered throughout the Karnatak volumes are references 
to the Niza^, in addition to the si)ecial volumes on him, viz, 10, 25 
and 38. The papers on the Maratha side of the English capture of 
Bassein in 1774 supply the natural (;orre(dive to the English records 
printedi by Forrest in his Bombay Selections^ 

The range and value of the information here colle^ded makes these 
parts rank among the primary sources of Maratha history, while the 
inteilBBt of parts 31 and 32 makes a wider appeal than to the professed 
historian. The Jamav Section (No. 31) ranges in time frodn 1426 to 
1848 A.D. and contains 18 letters of Shivaji^s reign. The authenticuiy 
of some of the earliest documents (preserved in later copies only) in this 
volume requires to be critically established. The 32nd volume gives 
us history en deshahile and also lights up the social scene of Poona under 
Hindu rule; the editor rightly styles it *‘a picture of inestimable value 
to students of history. While the puritanical Madhav Rao I refuses 
to wear gaily coloured clothes, his uncle Raghunath Rao writes for a 
supply of pretty and well trained dancing girls!” We here get side 
lights om the range of reading of the ladies of Peshwas’ family (from 
the long lists of the mee. in their poraeBsion), Madhav Rao’s attention 
to the improvement of the city of Poona, inaports of European 
commodities, Ac. 


J. N. Sabkar 
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ALTINDISCHE GllAMMATIK VON JACOB WACKEU- 
NAGEL III. Band :Nominalflexion»Zalilwort, Brouomen; Von Albert 
Debrunner und Jacob Wackernagel, Gottingen, Vaiidenhoeck uud 
Riiprecht, 1930; pp. xvi-l-C02. 

A question like ^"What was tke most important publication in 
recent years in the field of Sanskrit philology*’ is certainly embarrass- 
ing, but there need be no hesitation in replying to this question if it is 
actually raised. For the most important publication in this branch 
of linguistic studies in recent years is certainly the third volume of 
Wackarnagers Sanskrit grammar. We already possess three complete 
Sanskrit grammars : Whitney’s Grammar is a wonder-ivork of sober 
judgement and deep penetration, and Henou’s Grammaire Sanscrite 
is an e([ually successful exposition though from a different point 
of view. MacBoneirs Vedic Grammar is unfortunately a mere 
Cataloyus Catalogotum. But apart from Thumb's rather sketchy 
“Handbuch des Sanskrit" (second edition by Hirt) a complete linguis- 
tic interpretation of the Sanskrit language, which could be placed at 
the side of the Greek grammar of Brugmanu-Tbumb and the Latin 
Grammar of Stolz-Malz-Leumaun-Hofmaun is still a desideratum. 
Indeed a beginning was made in this direction by no less a person 
than Jakob Wackernagel. The first volume of his ^^Altindische 
Gummatik appeared in 1890 in which Sanskrit phonology was 
exhaustively dealt with, and in 1905 appeared the first part of the 
second volume which is devoted to nominal composition. Then 
followed a pause of no less than twenty-five years, and people began 
to sigh that Wackernagel will never take up his Sanskrit grammar 
again. But "on revieut toujours a ses premiers amours," and 
Wackernagel too has not been untrue to w^hat may be called his first 
love. For in the year 1930 Wackernagel presented the linguistic 
world with the magnificent third volume of his **Altindische Gram- 
mutik" dealing with Noun-inflexion, Nunieralia and Pronouns. The 
work is yet only half complete, for the second part of rhe second 
volume which wull deal with "Wortbildungslohre" is yet to appear, 
uud there is no sign as yet of vol. IV, perhaps the most difficult part 
of the whola work, for it will deal wdth Sanskrit verbal system, and 
vol. V (on Syntax) is even farther away. We have indeed a foretaste 
of what vol. V will be like in WackernagePs delicious "V'orlesungen 
iiber Syntax," in which however only Greek, Latin and, to a lesser 
extent, the Germanic languages have been discussed, Sanskrit being 
drawn into discussion only facultatively to illustrate obscure cases of 
other languages. It is idle to hope that Wackernagel, who has 
already passad his eightieth year, will be able to complete his great 

JUNU, 1936. 24 
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work. It is therefore some solace to all lovers of Sanskrit learnini; 
that Albert Debrunner, a reuowueil pupil of the master, appears 
as a collaborator iu the third volume. 

It requires a Bartholomae to fittingly review a work of 
Wackernogel. In fact Bartholomae’s long reviews (Z D M 6r., 50 
and IF, Anz., 8) of the earlier volumes of this grammar are nothing 
less than valuable supplements to it. Nothing of the kind will be 
attempted by the present reviewer who will consider his task fulfilled 
if he only succeeds in drawing the attention of Indian students to 
this masterly work of Wackernagel, a thorough study of which is 
the sine qua non to a truly scientific study of the Sanskrit language. 
If yet a point or two are raised in this review, it is more to give 
expression to doubts in the mind of the reviewer than to criticise 
Wackernagel’s work. 

On p. 77 it is said that the adverbial suffix -at/a is directly connec- 
ted with a -stems; hence the theory that -aya is the instrumental sg. 
of d-stems has to be given up. Yet the author himself admits that 
sumnaya may be Instr. sg. of suinnaya (<* sum nay ay a). Hence the 
possibility of ultimate connection with d-stems cannot be altogether 
denied. So far as the stratification of Vedic texts is concerned the 
linguistic phenomena are certainly a broken reed ; we 6ften find 
truly old forms in the midst of hymns wliich are certainly late and 
vice versa. But Wackernagel seems to have carried his linguistic! 
convictions sometimes a little too far, c. g., in the case of the double 
endings -asah and -d/t in nom. pi. masc. 

Lastly I take this opportunity to point out some cases of r/n- 
heteroclisis in Sanskrit which seem never to have been noticed by 
any modern grammarian, and Wackernagel too seems to have 
missed them, although already Pai.iini noticed at least some of them. 
Ban. IV. 1. 7 describes feminine forms such dlilvan {ulhivan), 
sarvari (\sarvan). These are evidently cases of / /n- heteroclisis 
although it is imiiossible to say why the r-form was exclusively used 
in feminine and n-forni exclusively in masculine, ^akvan isalcvarl : 
evidently belong to this same category though mentioned neither by 
Ba^ini nor by his commeniatois. and Godavari, which up to this day 
has baffled all attempts at etymologising, would, according to this 
explanation turn out to be the feminine of "^go^dacan “giver of 
cattle. “ 


Batakbishna Giiosii 
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Annalt of tht Bhandorkar Orlantal Rotaaroh initituto. 

vol. XVI| pis. i>U (October-January, 1934*35) 

Hira Lal Jain, — Some fresh Light on the Dh dm diva Caves and the 
Origin of Sildhdra Dynasty. 

A. S. Gadre. — Orduru Copper^plate Grant of Emperor Mallikdrjuna of 
V ijayangara of 14f56 A.D. 

A. M. Ghatage. — Narrative Literature in Jain Mahdrdstri. 

H. D. Velankar. — Kavularpan/ivh. This Fra.krta treatise on meires 
is being edited here with Introduction. 

V. S. SiiKTHANKAR. — Epic Studies. It is a critical discuaflion on read- 
ings of textjf of the Mahdhhdrata, Adiparvaa. 

R. S. Venkatarama Sastri. — Verbal Synthesis — a Mimdmsd Gift. 
The writer brings out the importance of verbal syntheisis in the order 
of thought dealt with in thie Purva-mimaipaai isywtem) which contains 
more than two thousand principles of interpretation helpful in the 
application of law and' the development of philosophical' thought of 
the Hindus. 

V. Raghavan. — Literary Notels: 

1 , .1 f(i mhlracandrikd of King Nuruj ana . 

2. Cam/itkdracandrikd of Vi^vesvara. 
fl. KasamiwdiMdoi Ka^^vara Mi^a. 

4. HasamSmArnsd of Vidyacarkravartin. 

5. Naiuedi of Abhinanda, the author of the Rdmacavita and the 

extent, of the RdmacariUi. 

V. K. Gode. — Notes on Indian Chronology. 

1. Date of Ejedarabhatta’s Vrttaratndkam — before A.D. 1297. 
.liiiasamaidrasuri, author of a commentary on Xhe Kumdrasam- 
hhova and his exact date. Dorn A.D. 1450 and died 
A.D. 1499. 

Jl. The terminus ad qu/^ni for the dale of Dhuniidatta, the author of 
the Ra\samafijar7 — A.D. 1572. 

4. Dale of Sdrdvah of Kalyanavarmnn between A.D. 550 and 900. 

5. The SahgitaoO^dmaT^i and it^ probable date — ^liefore A.D. 1200. 
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D. B. Mankad. — Kauw^dmahbtsava and Kalidasa, It ij» argued here 
that if the drama Kunxudlmahptmva be assigned to the first half 
of the 4th century A.C., Kalidasa cannot he placed at a later period, 
as the former has boiTOwed ideas and phrases from the latter. 

Blldragen tot do Taal-, Land, -on Volfconkundo van 
Nodoriandteh-lndto, Deei 92, Derde Ailevering, 1935 

J, Goxda. — Some Ohservaiioitt on the Contents, Composition and 
Origin of the Agastyaparvan, 

Buddhaprabha, January, 1935 

N. D. Mkhta. — Hoiv Modern Hinduism mu moulded by Buddhism, 

Bulletin of the Sehool of Ortontai Studlet, London, vol. VII, pt. 4 

T. BuiiROW. — Iranian irord^ in the Kharosthl Documents from Chinese 
Turkestan, 

Caloutta Oriental Journal, vol. II, no. 5 (Febmnry, 1935) 

Kokii.eswar Sastri . — Two V iew-poiuu in Vedilnta. 

K. R. PisiiAROTl AND V. K. R. Menon. — Vn turidyH, This treatise on 

architecture is being translated into English with Notes. 

pRAiJiiAT Chandra Chakravarti. — SaHivrida and Saktism, 

Ksnrns Chandra Chatterji. — A Chapter from Vm/ihamihirn^H Brhat- 
xamhita with an original Commentary in San.'ifirit. The cliopler 
deals with women. 

S. M. Matrb. — A Comparathnc Glo.<mry of Konkani. 

Ibid., vol. II, no. G (March, 1935) 

S.vrisriiANDRA Chatterjt. — Tli^e Theory of E.rtraord inary Perception in 
Indian Philosophy, 

P. K. Gode . — Some Data for the Identification of Vlrahhdnu, the Patron 
of the Poet Bhiinuhna, The writer aiippli«M the information that 
the name of the grandfather of Mananimha (A.C. lb5G-lG06) was 
Bhanu. 
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. — Jandrdana^$ CovmmUaary on Raghmamia and it$ probable 
Date — hekwHcn A,D, 1192 and 1385, 

. — The Tattvdloka or V edantatatattvdloka of^ Janardana and 
its* reference %o BlHiMwikara, the author of th^ commentary iVyaya- 
hhusa^ on BhatsorvajMs Nydycudra. 

Galoutti Rtvlfiv, Tol. 55, no. 1 (April, 1935) 

Ananda K. Coomaka.swamy. — Vnder^tanfUng the Art of India, 

Anilchandba Banehjge. — Early Indo-Persian Lit&raimre and Amir 
Khusrav. 

Ziauddin . — The Development of Cultural Rebationn between Hindus 
and Mudinu^ 

Batuknath Bhattacharya . — An Aspect of ttindn Social History, 

Ibid., May, 1936 

ZiAUimiN . — The Development of Cidlmral Relations between Hindus and 
Muslims, from tlve woi^ks ot the Arabs and Persians have 

been quoted in this inatulment of the paper to show that^ the Indian 
religious thought and customs were studied by Muslims from an 
early time. 

Anilchandba Banebji. — Early Indo-Persian Literature and Amir 
Khusrav, 

Narendrakrishna Siniia. — Mirqashn as an Erile from Bengal 1764-77. 

Manilal Patel. — The Cicilisaiion and Culture of the Indo-European^^ 

EMtem Biiddbitt, toU VI, no. 4 (March, 1935) 

Datsetz Tkitaro Suzuki. — Impressions of Chinese Buddhism, 

Teresina Howell. — The Background and Early UfC of the Bndhakselra 

Concept. 


HlndiMtliafl IlfVlew rol. LXVI, no. 303 (May, 1935) 

W. E. Gladstone Solomon. — Ajanfa and the Unity of Art, 

liMlIiii Art and Lattara, vol. VIIT, no. 2 

Data Bam Sahni. — Archcrological Explorations in India, 1932-33. 
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Inditn Culture, 1. 4 ‘(April, 1935) 

F. Otto S<’lTUADKTt . — Y cJdnta mn! Stlnd\hi/a in Ft i mil ire Bnihlhistm-, 

HaoiIa Kumud Mookkhji. — Thr Hindu Ooneepiion of thr M othei-land . 

JiOUIs FinoI ’. — Notes on the Stnghalejie Tnuhtion rdlnthiy to Jhuhlhids 
Relics, 

Mo. Examui. ITaq . — The Snfi Morcment in India. 

V. R. Ramc’IIAndha Diksiittar. — Geoyraphical Data of the. DeLhnn and 
South I ndia tt.s (jathered from the Rdnmyatyt. 

Rajkxdka f'lrAXOMA IIazha . — Furdnas in the Uhtory of Smrii. 

Jt. (’. I/VW . — Buddhist Pdnimitfl. 

Bknoytosii Biiatta< IIAIMKK. — .1 Bent/ali Poet in tire Court, of Bhoja. 

JocJKNDRA CiTANDWA (iiiosii . — Arjuna Mi.sia, Avjonn Misra, the coiii- 
nieiitator of Ihe Mahdhhdrota^ wa<. a Vareiidra Brahmana of ]?en>ral. 

Journal of ttio Amorlcan Orlontal Society, March, 193.5 

M. B. Embneat’. — A story of Yikramfi^s Birth and Accession. The dis- 
ru<Jiion is based on tUe Vetdlapmle-nritnsati, 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

Letters, vol, I 193.5, no. 1. 

B. Oil. Chit A HR A. — K.rpansion of indo-Art/an Culture during Pidlara 
Rule^ as‘ evidenced htj Inscriptions 

Journal Aslatique, tome CrXXV, no. 1 

E. I'^IXOT . — Sansl rit Manu'<cripi:; o/ Sfufhanti.sx disvttreretf in (diina. 

Ibid., vol. CCXXV, no. ii 

R Aiif’i. i SANKRiTYAYA.---i7<///<///7.</i Researches : 

I. Tile ori^^iiis of Maliriyiliia-“AftPT iireMlioiiiii*? the cliYi.sioa of 
lilu‘ Huddhvsi eliureli into 18 (ueeordin|jr to the Kathdeatthu) 

and its iiroyvesK iiiider A»t<ka and the Aiidhraa and after aiialysitip: 
l]je four Andhaka S:diools (Purrasoiltt/a:*, A pa rasa ill gas, Rdjagirilas 
and SiddhMhahas) iv well a.s the Vaipulyakas, the w’riter eonelnde.s 
that Mahhyana formed by the eoinbination of the^v five j<chooln. 
The place of oriB’iu of these srliools wan tlie Andhra country. 
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II. Tile ot //'//</ ym and ilie 84 Sldilhds. After clescrib- 
ini»* tthe suctessive phases of Mant>rie Buddhism as (1) Sutras ai'* 
Ilalltla^^ (40()-l(X) B.C.), {2) Dliarajiis as Mantras (100 B.O.— 400 
A.J).), (3) MaiitraNaiid IBjas (400-700 A.D.) and uyaiii as (1) Maiitra- 
vaiia (400-700 A,l).) and (^ 2 ) Vajiiiyaiia (77t)-rjt)0 A.D.), the writer 
'<tates iiiu'U Maiitrayaiia was derived from Mahayana and it arose 
m tile Otii centujy in South India anioJi/^ the San^initiya sect and 
w;ijs iheieafter tarried to Nornh India hy the [>ropa£»anda of Saralia 
and othera. 

After y:ivinj»‘ ‘••eneuloj^ieal tree of the 84 Siddhas ajull an analytical 
table of iheir iianios. vnMo and native counlry and' contemporaries, 
the wi'^ter mentions that they may placed between 750 and 1000 
A. I), lint a oreat Sid<lha called M i t ra \ oyi (or ja^an-mitranaiidii) 
who tloiirislied at tlie end of the l‘Jlh century is out'side this li>t. 
The writer explains in lonclusion tlie importance of the study of 
Tanlric Buddhism and discusH‘s tiic value of the Tibetan -sources 
for its iiistoiT. (T. X. G.) 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 

vol. \X, parts III-IV’ (September and December, 1934). 

\V. I’. JUi IlkitK.M'Y. — .1 t'alsc i/in(juistic Familt/. Rev. Sehmidt show 
od a relationsliip between the Munda laii'i’iuiiies of India and line 
Xicobarese. tlie Khasi. and tlie Mon-khmei languages and' called 
thhs family of langauiges ‘Austro- Asiatic’ or ‘Autitric’. 4'lui* writer 
of this article objects to tJiis name on the ground that the relation- 
ship between these languages has not been jnovied beyond doubt. 

SoMASKKii.\«A S.VKMA. — l*rolac(n(( in Omni of Kopatjo SanaLn. Thi- 
grant, made on the ucca-siun of a solar ecli])>e in 134(i A.C. by Kapaya 
Xa.yak'n of Andhra confirms the statement of Baiiii aJid TVrishta 
that the juovince of Tet'ihg^ana wa.s wrested trom the Muhammadan 
control by the rebellious Hindus of AVaiiangal. Kapaya Nay aha 
was in-sfitlmental in the es»tabli''hni|ent of thi> lliiidii indepeiuleJice. 

K. l\ Javaswal. — Early siyncd Coins of India, Coins with names of 
the Maurya king?; and tlieir vassals as also the Siiiiga and the 
Kanvuyaiiu dynasties are dealt with in the ])aper. 

C. CUAUDlUJia. — A/< Old Uiijasthiinl Manascripf,. This is a literary 
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and iphilologicul study of an uupuibli»Led Rajasthani chronicle of the 
Rhatti Dynar-vty of Jaisalmer giving an account of the foundation 
of the city at the beginning: of the 12th century. 

Rahvla Sankhityayaka. — Sttni)/crit Restoration of Yuan Chwany 
V ijnapt^ mat ratas id (ill i . Continues. 

Ibldii vol. XX1| pt. 1 (March, 193d) 

Sakat Ciiandha Roy. — Report of Anthroiwloyicul Works in 1932-33. 
This cou}(prises an account of the Bhuiya tribe and itis aub-divWona. 

Rahula Sankbityayana. — Sanskrk PahnAeaf Mss. in- Tibet. Nomes 
of 184 San^rit Mss. in Tibet have been given with short descrip* 
tionis of their script and size. 

K. OiEiiEN . — Elements of Mithra Cult appropriated by Christianity. 

Nandai^l Chattebjt . — The Revenue^ Administration of Mir Qasim in 
Bihar and Bengal (1160-63). 

Joumal ef ttie Burma Rcteareh Soolety, vol. XXIV, pt. ii (August, 1935) 

R. r. C. — The Brdh maijikttl Gods in Banna. 

dauffial if Indian Hiatary, XIV, pt. I (April, 1935) 

M. (ioviND PAii — G'enecdoyy and Chronology of the VdkdUihu. To 
be continued. 

Dines Ciiandba Sih( ab. — Yarana and Pdrw % ka . The writer opposes 
tlie ^tugge^ion tliat the teriH yuvaria meant the PeiBians and ntichs 
to the generally accepted view that it originally signified thie Greeks 
and later on all foreigners, as the Tavanon have been nsentionedi in 
literature an d'iistinct from the Parasikas. 

Abdul Aziz. — The Imperial Treasury of the Greater Mitghals* OeuiA, 
stones and such other substances of the times of Mughal India form, 
the subjectrmatter of this instalinent of the article. 

Sei Bah ShabHa. — Bengal under JaJimgir. 

M. Akbaii MakHdooheb. — Organi^ilan of Centred Oovemmentt under 
the Turkish Sultans of DilhL 
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Journal of Orlontal Rosoaroh, vol. IX, pt. 1 (January-March, 1936) 


C. SiVARAMAMURTi .— and Evolution of Art{ in India. With 
a view to form an idea of the artistic conception of the ancient 
■Indians, isonr^je details about the portrayal of piciiires have been 
collected from Sanskrit texts. Passaigies have been quoted to show 
that men and? women from all '.social grades took interest, in the 
different Ikinds of arts. 

M. Somasekhara Sarma. — The Chronology of the EoJitern Cfdukyas, 

A. VENKATASUiiniAn . — Some rare Metres in Sanskrit. 

K. A. Nilakantiia Sasthi. — The Nanuipgli Grant of Yuvnrdja Rajendra- 
varmd, Gaiiga year 314 (809-10 A.D.). 

li. V. Hamaswami Iyer. — Semantic Divergences in Indo-Aryan Ijoan 
Words in South Dravidian. 

Dasaratita Sahma. — A No\e on. the Hnrnha Inscription and KiHidwa. 
Parallel pa^^sage from the works of Kalidasa and (he Haraha pralaAti 
of 555 A.C. liave been given in this note to show’ that the author of 
the prosadi borrowed fro<m Kalidasa, w’hich shows that tlie p<i»Pt 
had become well-known by the nuddle of the Gth century A.C. 

A. VENKATASUimiAir . — A Noiie on Mayura as a Writer on Prosody. A 
w^ork on prosody by Mayura is alluded to by the Kannada author 
Nagavannan of the 11th century A.C. 

li. Balasuiiraiimanian . — A Note on the Fre.^iW-painting at 
Sitiifinnavdsal. 

Journal of the Royal Anthropologioal Institute of Great Britain, 

vol. LXIV (July. December, 1934) 

A. Stetn. — The I ndo-I ranian Bonh rlands : tdieir pivlnstury in the Light 
of Geography and of Recent E.rpl orations. 


Journal of the Royal Aelatlo Sooioty, April, 1935 

•E. ObeirmillER. — Bu-stotYs History of Buddhism and the Manjusri- 
mula-tantra. Bu-ston’s Histo-ry of Buddhhni in Tibetan contains 
many names of Indian Kings. While translating the work, Dr. 
Ohernuller liad hypothetically reconstructed the names from Tibetan. 

JUNE, 1936. 


25 
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In this paper lie has corrected some of thone names in consnltalion 
with the text of the ManjuitrJ-wiifa-tantra, one of the sources of 
Ihi-ston’s work. 

C, L. Fahri. — The Vunchrmarled i-oina: A survival of the ImUts 
Civilization. Ancient coins with syniholvi puindied apon then)) are 
important archaeological finds in India. Tliey contain represeiiia- 
tions of animats like tlie huuipec. hull, elephant, tiger, ciocodile 
and hare. It is jicinted out in this paper that these animals occur 
also on the seals found at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa with similar 
details. The connection between the Indusi Valley Seals and the 
punch-marked coins is fuidher evidenced by the K^xistence of a large 
number of Indus script pictograuK; uinjong tJie pumdi-inarks on 
coiiMJ. Hence tbe writer is of opinion that, like the Indus Valley 
Steals, these coins ol*,i<j preserve pictogiaiav and symbols of the pre- 
his^toric period before the Aryan invasion. 

Man In India, vol. XV, no. 1 (January-March, 1935) 

Nagendra Nath Ghose. — Some He flections on Indian (\iste.s. 

Narayan ThipatHI. — A fen* Fesf i rihes and (dtservanves in Orissa. 


New Review, vol. 1, no. 3 (March, 1935) 

Mi(*h.'\el Ledrus. — .I n I ntrodunt ion to Samlhyn, 

Prasthena (Gujarati), Caitra, 1991. 

K. B. Dave. — Hdjasehhara. This a connected account of Ilaju- 
Sekhara’s life. 

Ibid., Jeth, 1991. 

M, R. Majumdar. — Worship of Ardhnndelsrnra in Gujarat. 

Review of Phlloiophy and Religion, vol. V. no. 2 

S. M. Katre. Some Fundamental Prohlems in the Upnniscuh and Pali 
Ballads. Atman and Karman are treated of in the paper. 
Abhayananda Mukiikrjkf:. — Scienfiflr Aualofjies in Biucdlntion of 
V ed/mtic Ideas. 
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Jagadish Chandka Jain. — The Development of the Doctrine of AnekdnU 
avada in Jainism, 

Sihitya Parliat Patrlki (Bengali), vol. XLI. no. 3 

Yogeschandra Roy. — MdghamatulalavraUi, This a note on the anti- 
quity and origin of the Vratn called Maghaiuj^dala which ie 
liopular among youAg girls of Eastern Bengal. 

Brajenobanath Banerjee. — History of Bengali Periodicals {1858-1867), 
An account of newspapers and monthlies in Bengali published in 
1858-1867. 

Monmohan Ghosh. — DdnaUldofmdrdmrta. It gives a detailed account 

of the Ddnallldcandrdtnrta, under which name Yadunandana Dasa 
translated the Ddnalilakaumitdi of Bupa Gosv&min. 


vol. XLlf> no. 4. 

Priyabanjan Sen. — Rahhiiil Devi, An account of the worship of the 
deity in different parts of the country. 

Brojenoranatii Banerji. — History of Bengali PoriodicaU. 

Bajkfmar Nath. — Aoconnts of the Vedas in Ndthis7n, It givetv details 
about the Vedic literature as found in old Bengali works dealing 
with Natlii^. 

IIarioas Palit. — Decorative Dciigns of Radha in Bengal. It draws 
attjentaon to the close similarity existing betw'een these designs and 
the picto'gra\phs on seals unearthed in Maheiijo-daro. (C. C.). 


Tijiltohrift voor Indfiohe TaalrLaml*, en Volktnfcumis, 

Deel. LXXV, AHevcring i. 1935 

J. Gonda. — The Javanese Version of th-e Bhagavadgltd, 


QrmI (Gujarati)) Jetb, 1991. 

Ambalal Purni. — Vaidik Sanrsratt. The author tries to prove that the 
ter!tn Sarasvati in the Rgveda iiiostly used in the «ei..<e of abstract 
ideas lik© speech etc., and not in the sense of a physical river. 
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A. PuitANi. — Vaidik Sarasvatl. 

D. R. Mankad. — Aukdranta Base of Neuter Gender Singulars in 
Gujarati. (D. It. M.) 


Vlavabharati Quartarly, vol. ], pt. 1 

KshitimoHAN Sen. — Th<e Conccfition and Derdopment of Sunyavadn. 
ViDiiir.snEKJiAKA HHATTACiiAHY.\.~77/r SimiUcs of Dharmaddsn. 
Hajmjias Mil w a . — Ganapai i. 

Young East. vol. V, no. 1 (Spring, 1935) 

Bkhkk E l..\NE SuzrKi. — Mahfiynna Buddhism and the Layman. 
Casstns a. I’eueima. — T ri-Sorana or the Three Refuges. 

Ibid., vol. V. no. 2 (Summer, 1935) 
liKATiiiCE JjANe Suzuki. — Reverence in Mahnydna Buddhism. 
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Sukla. Benares 1934. 

Sdtvatatantra edited with Notes by Ananta Sastri Pliadake. Benares 
1934. 

SahdcbSaktiprahdJikd of Jagadii^a Tarkalaukura with two commentaries 
edited by Dhunhiraja Sasti-i. Benares 1934. 

Rdmdyafm of Volmiiki edited by B. Narayanaswami Aiyar. Madras 
1934 
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SftrdJtvata Vpdkara/m of Anubbuti SvaruplU^arya with commentaries 
edited with Notes by Navaikiahore Kara Sanaa. Benaree 1935. 

SarasvaiU^t'hMi'araaia of Bhoja with com^nentaries of Ramasiipha and 
Jagaddhara edited by Eedarnath Sarma and Wasudeb Laxmaii 
Sastri Pansijcar (2nd edition). Bombay 1934. 

V edUantasutrois with the cotmmientary of Baladeva translated into 
English by Srish Chandra Vasu (2nd edition). Allahabad 1934. 

Vogasutrm with the Bhasya of Vyasa and commentaries edited by 
Goswami Damodar Sastri. Benares 1935. 

Siahara^hlkdsya, Vol. 2 (Adhyayas IV-VIII) translated into English by 
Ganganatha Jha. GaekwacU’ Oriental Series. Baroda 1935. 

Udjatarcmginl of Enlhana translated into English by R. S. Pandit. 
Lahore 1935. 



Obituary Notice 


By the ^sad andf sudden demise of Dr. Hiralal our country Las been 
deprived of an eminent archaeologist and linguist. Though he died full 
of years and honours, he wag still strong enough to iserve his country a 
few more years with his va^it and mature .knowledge of Indian archaeo- 
logy and epigraphy, ethnography and anthropology, Indian literatures 
and languages. 

Bom on 1st October 1867 at Miirwara in the Jubbalpur District, he 
graduated himself in 1888 from the Jubbalpur Government College and 
obtained a first class. 

His school and college career was very brilliant. In the beginning 
of his life he took up the sacred profession of teaching and f«eived as 
a teacher in the Collegiate High School at Jubbalpur, where he had to 
teach Physics to the Head Masters ot Middle Schools and Deputy 
Insfpectors of Schools in the Province. He was keen about the spread of 
chaste and idiomatio Hindi in the Sagar District, where he was the 
Deputy Inapector of Schools. He advocated the mixed system of teach- 
ing boys andl girls in village Primary Schools. He encouraged female 
education and was very keen about starting girls^ schools. He took 
special care to induce boys of depreissed clawjeg to join schools and gave 
them every encouragement. 

He became the Agency Inspector of Schools, Chhafbisgai h Feudatory 
States, and latterly the Divisional Inspector of School^ Clihattisgarli 
Division. During the famine of 1897 and 1899 he wa^ twice selected as 
Famine Belief Officer and managed the work, most ably. ThLi won tor 
him an Extra-Assistant-Cotaimissionership. He wa»i soon afterwards 
deputed as Assistant Superintendent of the Census Daparlment in C.P. 
and Berar, and! again a^ Assistant Superintendent of Gazet.i^er and Ethno- 
graphy where his vast knowledge of the people, their languages, reli- 
gious customs etc. is referred to in the Census Report for 1911 and in 
the District Gazetteers (compiled in 1909). ,His researches in the field 
of History and Archaeology have thrown a flood of light on the aarly 
history of the Central Provinces and Berar. 
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Aimong his learned contributions, we may mention his Descriptive 
Litit of Imcriptions in C.P, and Berar which throws a flood of light on the 
early history of the Provinces. His Catalogue of San^shrit and Prakrit 
Manuscripts in C.P, and Beiar show his industry and range of investiga- 
tion in various fields of literature. His elaborate and exhaustive Intro- 
duction to this Catalogue contains many imiportant. points of his^torical 
interest, and one of them refers to the time of origin of modem Hindi i.e. 
(>th or 7th century A.D. The Rai Bahadur had a substantial share in the 
production of the monumental work TribOs and Castes in C.P, 

He loved his mother tongue Hindi and wrote learned papers and 
books in that language. He was the President of the Nagari Piacarini 
Sabhai of Benares for a number of years. He made many scholarly con- 
tributions to the Epigraphia Indica. In 1917 he ofiicioied for the first 
time as Deputy Commissioner of Damoh for three months. He was then 
posted to AVardha as Deputy Commissioner, and wae confinnedi as such 
when transferred l-o Neiwsingbpur District from where he retired. He 
rendered valuable services to the Nagpur University, which conferred 
on him in 1933 the Hony. Degree of D.Litt. 

He prejided over the Oriental Conference at Patna in 1930 (Dec.). 
His presidential address covers almost every field of oriental learning 
including the Indian Vernaculars. 

The late Doctor has left a few legacies for educ^ation to his old 
College at Jubbalpur, to N. P. Sabha of Benares to Sanskrit Pathsala 
at Katni, to Katni High School, and to llaihaya Ksatriya Sabhu, 
Allahabad. 

May he live long in the memory of his Provinces and may his name 
inspire the young generations to follow a life of devoted service in the 
field of histoiy and' archirology with a view to add» fresh g'Jory to Uie 
ancient land of the lisis who first chanted the Vedas. 


L, P. PANDKYA 


Priiitod and published by Sj. Wngliunatli Seal at tha Calcutta Oriental Pr-'ss, 
0, Panchan&n Ghose Lnno, Calcutta. 
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Some unpublished Papers relating to Indo-British History 
and Administration from 1790-98 

The years under reyiew form an iuiiportant period in the history 
of ludo-British administration. It witnessed some far-reaching changes 
in every sphere of administration as well as in the econonxic condition of 
Bengal. At a time when the old syfdem had been paxalysedi for all 
praiitical purposes, J-^ord Cornwallis and his successors devotied their 
energies to the erection of a new structure of administiation which deve- 
loped gradually by successive additions. Law and justice, police and 
jirisons, land and revenue settlement's, and trade and currency — all were 
sought to be reformed by them. 

Much has already been written about these reforms and some original 
record.^ relating to these have been published in ‘Cornwallis 
C 0 r r e 8 I’, o n d e u c e' edited by Charles Ross, ‘Selections 
from the State Papers of the Governor Gieneral 
of India: ‘Cornwallis’byG. W. Forre.st, ‘Selections 
from Calcutta Gazette’ by Seton-Karr, ‘The R e g u 1 a- 
tions of the Bengal Code* edited by C. D. Field (1875), 
‘An Elementary Analysis of the Laws and 
Regulations enact»ed in Bengal* byG. H. Harington 
(1805 and 1809 ), ‘Cornwaillis in Bengal* by Aspinal and 
‘Making of British India’ by Ramsay Muir. But materials 
for a scientific reconstruction of the history of India have still to be un- 
earthed from old but interesting and useful pai>ers lying unnoticed in 
public as well as private collections throughout our country. There are 
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some such unpublished records in the Record Room of the 
District Judge of Patna; thege appear to me to be of much 
historical value and a proper study of them will throw some 
light on the histoiy^ of India. These have been kept in two 
shelves: in one letters received by the Judge of Patna from the 
Governor General’s Council in Calcutta, the Sadar Dewani Adalat in 
Cadoutta and also from< the Magistratles, Collectors, Residents and other 
officers in different parts of Bengal and Bihar, and in the other 
letters issued by the Judge of Patna to different persons. The former 
begin from 1790 and while the latter from 1816 and, continue 
up to the present day though the records for many interven- 

years are not available. For the sake of convenience, I 
have classified and studied them under these different heads: — 
(1) Political, (2) Economic, (3) Revenuje, (4) Judical, (5) Police and 
Jails, (G) Military and. (7) those of general interest. In this paper I 
have confined myself to the letters received by the District Judge of 
Patna from 1790-98. 

POLITICAL 

A. The Danes at Patna \ — 

(1) Reference to the Royal Danish Factory at Patna (Letters from 
George Berner, Chief of the Danish Factory at Patna, to the Magistrate 
of Patna, dated 29th May, and 3rd June, 1790). George Hendrich Berner 
started the Danish Factory at Patna in 1775 and was its Chief till his 
death in 1790. His tomb is in the com»pound of the house in which he 
lived, occupied now by the Station Master of the Patna Ghat Railway 
Station. For a connected account of the ‘Danes in India* reference may 
be made to Journal of Indian History, December 1934. 

(2) “I have the honour to request, you to send a Chaparassie of 
the Patna Court to take in cu^^tody Jeto Ghauth Manjee and other 
Persons, now at this Factory. I shall prosecuth them in the Patna Court, 
on account of making constantly Disturbance at the Factory’s Ghautli. 
Jetq came last night at the Factory’s Ghauth, and did also into six 
Different Boats, a Rupee, and aA the Manghe did not like to go, he being 
Ghauth Manje of the Killa here at Patna at present, did come this morn- 
ing with six Sepoys with Bayonets, to take the Boats by force, and 
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ai!< He could not get theoK all, He toke (took) one of the Boata along 
Wjitli them, the Sergeant of the Patna Eilla came to me after itl had 
happened to justify the conduct of Jeto, or as I did tell him, that it 
liad never been customary to send sepoys armies here to the Factory, he 
told mie that he came hy hh order, and that he hade lend 1»hem. I there- 
fore request to letli me Isnow if the sergeant can be prosecuted in the 
Patna Court, or if I may i)rosecuth him at Dinapore, I have told the 
Sergeant that I shall refeare the matter to tlie Magistrate at Patna, 
here it will be setlet after J ustice, that I would not by any meaiice taJke 
my servants post, or if he are in fault, be shall be punist, according to 
the Laws of the country, I request that, the Maiighe on boats may be 
Released, whicli he took away to the Killa, his name is Ballsser Manghe. 
You will recollect that it has so often happened tlmt Jeto has nvide 
disturbance here, or it often haj^pened that Sepoys are lend here in this 
iiiauuer with Bayonets/* 

hotter from G. A. Schiolkc, Resident of tlio Danish Majesty’s Factory at 
Patna to H. Douglas, Magistrate of Patna, dated 26tli November, 1795. 

(3) “Captain Morrissen tlie Brigeath Major from Dinapore lias 
been in Patna and setlet the matter between the Sergeant, Jeto Manghee 
and me. I therefore bege you will have tlie goodness and realese Jeto 
if agreabel to you.” 

Letter from same to same, dated 30th November, 1795. 

(4) “I have been honoured with your letter of the 5th instant, 
and after due consideration on the nature of your request, beg leave to 
acquaint you that consistent with the statiion I now hold, and my 
Allegiance to His Danish Majesty — ^whose servant I am* — I cannot give 
up Moineddeen the Ghaut Manjee, or Haris Chaparasie — they being 
in the service of his Danish Majesty — without incurring Censure from 
My superiors. Upon .strict enquiry I find that not any Boats have been 
taken away by force, by any of the Servants belonging to this Factory 
alter the return of the Vakeel from your Court and acquainting me that it 
was not your Pleasure to let the Boats remain in the Ghaut Manghee pos- 
session, I immiediately ordered that he should not have anything to do 
with them. I have the honour to enclose a Deposition or Akranoma 
(ekrarnama) of seven of the noanjees witnessed by People at Marowf 
Gliwnge, which I conceive will clear up all doubts in this Business. 
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Two out of the Nine Boats are with Jeetoh — and as the otlier seven 
]3()al.H the Majes having hired themselves out and were gone to take in 
these TiOatling at Nowyadah made it Necessary, for Me to send for them 
and prevented my being able to reply to your letter sooner — am very 
sori'y to observe from what the Vakeel acquaints me — that although tlie 
comidaint Moineddeen made in your Court was dismissed, He was Fined 
the sum of Thirty Riipeeis, the reason why this fine was laid upon him», I 
should esteem myself greatly obliged by being made acquainted with’ — 
and hope after the manner I have herein stated the case, it will render 
it needless for either of us to address our superiors for instructions.’^ 

Letter from F. A. Schielke. Resident for his Danish Majesty, to H. Douglas, 
dated! Patna, the 12th January, 1796. 

(5) “I have been Honoured with your letter of the 15th instant, 
and am sorry that my letter of the 12th hag not been fully satisfactory 
to settel the Business in question respecting the Ghaut Mangee ami I 
now beg leave to repeat that I cannot deviate frdm the Reasons I therein 
gave, for not delivering up his Danish Majesty’s servants to your officer, 
I therefore am under the Necessity of referring the Business to be settled 
by my superiors — the Governor General and Council at Tranqueber.” 

Letter from same to same. 

(G) “I have received the Decree of the Cause which was setlet in 
the Adaulat, the 2 Inst, between a Sircare of Mr. Pottes and myself, 
but there are no copy of the depositions of (Messrs Dewvergne, Ferras 
or Maciveis). I have therefore the Honour to requerti you to iiejid them 
per Bearer as they have been demanded by my supeiiors.” 

Letter from F. A. Schielke, Resident of His Danish Majesty at Patna, to H. 
Douglas, dated dOtli of May, 1796. 

(7) “I am very sorry to be troublesome to you, on account of a 
complaint preferred by the Danis?h Resident at Patna Mr. Schielke to 
the Royal Government at Tranqueber, against the degrading usage he 
considers himself to have been treated with, by being summoned by 
your Magistrate at Patna Mr. Douglas to appear at the Adaulat there, 
on the complaint of a native whom Mr. Schielke has given a slight con- 
cetion, after that he, in a most insolent and provoking manner with 
clenched fists hath behaved to him, and which is proved by two 
witnesses. 
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The Government at. Tranqueber, has directed me to represent tliat 
matter to your Government in such' a manner as I should deem it most 
suitiable; and as it, aippears to me to be of siudi a nature, that it may 
hy your interference, as a trifling political matter easily redressed. 
I beg leqve to represent that it in my opinion appears too humiliating 
that a penson in public capacity shall be subject to be summoned to 
appear in the Adaulat at Patna on any complaint of the Natives and in 
case of non-obedience to the summons, 1o be arrested and committed to 
Tail; which are the very words of Mr. Douglas tx) Mr. Scliielkie. To 
the best! of my memory, T believe that I for few years ago, have seen 
Regulations of your Government for the Adaubit at Patna, whereby not 
only the French Resident, but every Individual of that nation, are 
exempted from being summoned to appear in the Aduulati. Should 
my rememberance be right, I flatter me that you will not deem it extra- 
vagant, that I see that the same consideration, may be granted Mr. 
Scliielke his Majesty’s Resident at Patna. 

In the several disputes lie has bad with your Magistrate at Patna it 
is far from, that I approve of his conduct in general, and very bcnsible 
of, that he has not the smallest claim to any kind, of jurisdiction or to 
assume any Power of Governnvent, and I am fully pleasured that he 
for the future, never will attempt to interfere with the autliority of your 
Magisitrate there, as the Government of Tranqueber has on tliat res])ecl, 
laid him under very serious injunction. Should any well-grounded c(ym- 
plaints for tlie future be against Mr. Scliielke, except for atroiioiis 
crimes, I request that your Magistrate may be directed to refer them to 
me when they shall be attended to and meet tlie most speedy redress and 
strictest justice.” 

Letter from A. Die., chief o? Fredcricknagoro (Serantpore), dated 12th .\ugust. 
1796, annexed to a letter from II. G. Tucker, Sub-Secretary to H. Douglas, daU-d 
Council Chamber, Calcutta, 9th September, 1796. 

(8) ‘‘I am* directed to acknowledge the receipt of your lotler of 

the 20th ultimo, and inform you that the Governor General in (kmiicil 
considers the explanation of your conduct in regard to tlie complaint 
preferred by Mr. Scbielke satisfactory. 

2. The Governor General in Council does not think proper to 
grant any exemption from the Jurisdiction of Hie Court in favour 
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of Mr. Schielke or otheft^, and, you are accordingly de&ii^ to enforce 
obedience to the process which you may have occasion to issue 
against him in the same manner ajs you are authorisfed by the Regu- 
lations to enforce obexlience to the prooess of tlie Court in ttie ca^s 
of other Individuals^ 

3. Should Mr. Schielke ofter open and violent) res^istunce to your 
authority you are authorised to have recourse to the aid of a Military 
Force, but the Governor Generali in Council trusts that there can l)e 
no necessity for proceeding to s*uch extremeties. 

4. Information of these lesolution^: will be coiunmuicated to the 
Chief and Council of Frederioknagore that tlney may furnish 
Mr. Schielke with the nece^^-sary instructions, and apprize him of 
the consequences which wiill attend an opposif-ion <o the autliolity 
and process of the Courts of Justice.** 

licttcr from H. G. Tucker, Sub-Secretary, dated Council Chamber, 7th October, 
17nQ, to H. Douglas. 

(9) **Your favour of the 1st Instant with its Inclosures I have 
received. I have appointed Vakeels to answer, for me, in your Court, 
to any conj/plaints that may be made against me.** 

Letter from F, A. Schielke to H. Douglas, dated 21st November, 1796. 

(10) “A few days ago I complained to you that two Boats I hired 
for a gentleman in his Majesty*8 27th Light Dragoons were unjustly 
seized, and you ordered them to be given up. I sent one of these Boats 
for 300 Mds of Gram a little distance down the River and when about 
one liundred Mds. of the Grain was loaded — Mr. Schielke the Danish 
Consuls Peons — seized her a second time — ^by which d^lay and expence, 
has been incurred — indeed. The conduct of this gentleman’s servants 
is veiy oiJpressive. This day — Mr. Schielke has again seized another 
Boat — he has heat a Mangie — or rather his i^eople hasi beaten — ^the man 
has been plundered of his cloaths and his Boat is detained by force — in 
order to extort money from him. The conditions exercised by Peons 
under the Danish' Consuls nam^e, are intolerable and require 
your interference.** 

Letter from D. V. Kerim, Captain, to H. Douglas, Magistrate of Patna, dated 
PatnfiK, 27tli October, 1797. 
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(11) “Thro’ tny Vakeel, an Araee was presented in your Court, in 
consequence of a Dingy which is my property having been stole by the 
people, and taken over on the other aide of ilie Eiver, where it is now 
laying and has been seen by my People — ^my Vakeel acquaints me, that 
you inform him the complaint must be referred to the Dewany Adawlat 
— and that, some Person must swear to its having been stole — this is a 
point out of my power to ascertain as the Dingy was taken away in the 
Night — Mooty my Chapra-ssee now in Jail is the person that has seen it 
hawld ashore at Singuatpore, therefore as its clear Goj)aul Dobeh or Fome 
of his People have taken away the Dingy I have only to request you 
w'ill please to issue an qrde^ for its being returned to mie having 
immediate occasion to send it to Malda to Major Hawkshan with a few 
maunds of potatoes.” 

Letter from F. A. Schielke, Resident of His Danish Majesty’s Factory at 
Patna, to H. Douglas, cbated the 29th February, 1793. 

B. The Dutch at Patna: — 

(1) Eeference to the Dutch Factory at Patna in a letter from E. 
Sohnlein, dated Patna, the 27th' November, 1792. 

(2) “The state of affairs in Holland having induced the Prince 
Stadholder, who has retired to England, to give ordters for the ad- 
n^ission of British Troops into the several Dutch Settlements in India, 
for their protection, against the French, the Governor General in 
Council is plwsed to desire that you will com,municate them to the Chief 
of the Dutch Factory at Patna with a requisition to him to- deliver up 
that settlements, on the Terms and* conditions specified in the enclosed 
Proclamation, to be held in the name of His Britannic Majesty, under 
the condition of its being restored at. the conclusion of a General Peace, 
by which the Independence and constitution of the Eeimblic, as 
guaranteed in 1788, shall be maintained and secured. 

In. the event of this requisition being complied with, you will take 
possesion of the Factory in the name of His Majesty, hoist the British 
flag there, and cause the Proclamata<Mi to be publickjy read. 

In the event of a refusal on the part of the Dutoh Chief to comply 
with your requisition for delivering up the Factory to our temporary 
posjaession, you are to forward the enclosed letter to the Commanding 
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Officer at Dinapore, who is directed therein to detach a Military Force 
to take possesion of it, and to deliver up the keys to you. 

This having been done, you will take an Inventory of the .Vnl)lio 
Property and effects at Patna, and instead of the proclamation/ above- 
mentioned, you will issue one, on your own part omitting such of the 
clauses as have relation of the continuance of the Dutch administration, 
and stating the following. 

That tlie Law and Customs shall not be infringed. 

Tliat no fresh taxes or Duties will be imposed. 

That Pennission will be granted to the subjects of the United 
States to trade to and from the English Company's Settlements with the 
same advantages as the subjects of the moH; favoured nation, and every 
endeavour will be used to promote, in their behalf the extension of 
these advantages in the most liberal manner. 

You will be particularly observant that the Inhabitants are treated 
with attention and kindness and you will assure them, that they may 
depend upon both. 

One copy of the Inventory is to be attested by the Dutch Chief and 
transmitted to me. The other copy is to be attested by you and delivered 
to him. The Public Property and Effects are to remain in your custody, 
subject to our future orders, and you will advise us of any and what, 
articles appear to you to be in a perishable state, or might suffer by 
being kept. 

Your future correspondence on the subject of the Dutch Factory 
at Patna is to be cairied on with Mr. Birch the Commissioner for 
Cliinsurah and it^s Dex)endencies, and you will attend to any co(mmunica- 
tions you may receive from him upon it.’* 

better G. Hay, Secretary to Government, dated 14th August, 1795, to 
H. Douglas. 


English Version of the ProcHumation 
Whereas armed Force acting under the pretended authority of the 
persons now exercifsing the Powers of Government in France, has entered 
into the Territories of his Britannic Majesty^s ancient allies, their High 
Miglitnessp.s, the States General of the United Provinces, and has 
forcibly talken possession of the seat of Government, whereby the Sfad- 
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holder has been obliged to leave hia own country and to take refuge 
in Great Britadn. We do by this Proclamation issued in virtue of his 
Majesty's Oomdnands, invite and require all Commanders and Governors 
of Settlements, Plantation^:, Colonies and Factories in the East Indies, 
belonging to the said States as they respect the sacred obligation of 
honour and allegiance and fidelity to their lawful sovereigns (of their 
adherence to which they have at all times given the mpst ddstinguiished 
proofs) to deiliv»er up the said SettlementJ*, Plantations, Colonies, and 
Factories into hlis Majesty’s po.ssession, in order that the same may be 
preserved by his Majesty until a general Pacification shall have com- 
X)osed the differences now subsisting in Europe, and until it shall please 
God to Te-establish the ancient constitution and Government of the 
United Provinoes, and in the meantime we co hereby promise upon the 
assurance of His Majesty’s Royal Word that so long as the said Settle* 
menis, Plantations, Colonies, and; Factories shall continue to be possessed 
by his Majesty^ they shall be held and treated upon the same Termo with 
respect to all advantages, privileges, and Immunities to be enjoyed by 
the respective Inhabitants upon which the Settlements, Plantatn^, 
Colonies and Factories in the East Indies are held and treated which 
are now subject to his Majesty’s Crown, or are otherwise possessed by 
the Company of Merchants trading from England to the East Indies 
under His Majesty’s Royal Charter.” 

NOTE 

The English, the Dutch, the French and the Danes estab- 
lishe<l factories at Patna owing to the commercial imiportannce of the 
place. The Dutch were the serious competitors of the English in salt- 
petre trade in Bihar during the middle of the eighteenth century. But 
their influence began to decline after the battle of Bedarra (1759 A.D.). 
During the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars in Europe, Holland 
was an ally of England and so, as this record shows, the EngHsh. in 
India sought to bring the Dutch possessions here under their protection. 

C. The Portuguese 

(1) “I enclose you a copy of a letter I have received from Mr. 
W. O’Neil the surgeon of this station and request that you will take 

I.n.Q., SEPTEMBER, 1935 ^ 
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Kuch measures as may appear to you best calculated for the apprehensdon 
of the Portuguese wlio has robbed him and who it is very likely may 
endeavour to secrete himself at Patna till joined by his family which 
he has left, at Arrah.** 

Letter from John Uawlins, Judge and Magistrate of the Zillah of Shahbad, 
to H. Douglas, dated 7th Junq. 1797. 

(2) Coipy of a letter from W. O’Neil to Mr. John Rawlins, dated 
7th June, 1797: — “A Portuguese .servant of mine named Alexander 
William who I entrusted with my pay Bill for the Me<lical allowance of 
the Invalid Establisliipent of this Di.stiict for the month of May 1797 
liaving: received the money amounting to two hundred and fifty Sonat 
Rupees decamiped with it on the 6th instant from Culwar (Koilwar) 
was seen to cross the River Soane and is supposed to have taken the road 
to Patna. You will be plea^^d to issue any orders you may tliink 
necessary for appiehending him. He is about thirlyfive years of age, of 
middle stature and speaks broken English.” 

NOTE 

Though the ‘‘earliest intruder” into the East, the Portuguese 
could not build any permanent dominion or supremacy in India. By 
the 18th century they lost their influence in the field of commerce and 
came to be so degraded as to accept petty jobs of servants, cooks, etc. 
in European and Anglo-Indian families in Calcutta and other (places 
and they even turned notorious for their infamous habit of piracy. 
The two letters quoted above slmw the faithlessness of a Portuguese 
servant of Mr. W. O’Neil, Surgeon of Shahbad. 

A letter from G. H. Barlow, Sub-Secretaiy to the Board of 
Revenue, to Henry Douglas. ‘ Acting Magistrate of Patna, dated* 7th 
December, 1792, refers to the death of Beni Bahadur, who as we know 
from Seir-ifhmutakhenn of Ghulam Husain and KhuIdsat-ut-Taw'iirikh 
of Maharaja Bahadur Kalyaii Singh, played an important part in the 
political afiajrs of the Delhi Empire and Bihar since the middle of 
the 18th century. 

1 He was IVfagistrate of Patna for twenty years from 1792 and he died ni 
1839. His tomb is found in the European cemetry at Bakerganj, Patna. 
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E, The tninhfers of the Nawah Wazit of Oudh (johit) to CulrafUi: — 
Letter from Mr. Edward Otto Ives, Resident at the Court 
of the Nawab Wazir, dated Lueno (liucknow), May 20, 1793, to Mr. 

E. E. Pote, Commercial Resident at Patna, informiujg: the latter tliat 
the “Nawab Veezeer’s ministers Husain Reza Khawii and Rajha 
TJekait Roy(P) who were in two or three days proceeding to Calcutta by 
the route of Fayzabad, Jaunpoor, and Ghazipore may be provided with 
five good Pinnaces or Budgerows and fifty large Baggage boats on hire 
to enable them to go down to Calcutta.’* 

Mr. E. E. Pote informed Mr. H. Douglais of it, on 20th May, 1793. 
The Governor General in Council permitted Mr. H. Douglas througJi 
a letlter dated 10th June, 1793, ‘‘to lend the Nawab Veezeer’s ministers 
the Budgerows etc.” 

F. Seizure of French possessions on the outhreah of the War of 1703 : — 
(1) “I am» directed by the Governor General ,in Council to infoi'iu 

you that he has received advices that, war was declared by France against 
England on the 1st February, 1793. In consequence of this Inionnntioii, 
Orders have been sent to the Commanding Officer to detach a sufficient 
force to take possession of the French Factory at Datna and the other 
French Dependencies in Behar and, after such Possession has taken, you 
will concert with the Commanding Officer such measures as shall appear 
proper to be adopted with respect to the public Building and publics 
Property of every kind whatsoever. Private property is not to be on 
any account invaded. The Governor General, however, desires that all 
Trade with the countiy at any of the Factories may henceforth cease, 
and that the French Europeans may be sent dowui to the Presidency as 
soon as they can procure the means of conveying their Propei-t.y wdth 
them), allowing them in the meantime to remain on their Parole, to which 
they are regularly and formally to subscribe. 

An Inventory of all Public Property is to be taken, andt transmitted 
to the Board and should there not be sufficient number of civil servants 
at your station to execute this part of your orders, the Coininanding 
Officer has been instructed to assist you in the execution thereof.” 

Letter from E. Hay, Secretary to Government, to A. Soton, Judge and 
Magistrate of Behar, dated 11th June, 1793. 
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(2) have the honour to enclose a copy of a letter which I have 
thie day received from; the Secretary to the Qoverinment containing 
advices of War having been declared by France against Great Britain 
and consequent instructions for my conduct relative to the French inhabi- 
tants in Behar and their public and private property in Patna, I con- 
ceive, that special instructions have been transmitted to Mr. Douglas 
the Judge and Magistrate of that city. But, in the event of that not 
being the case, I request to be honoured by the communication of such 
suggestion as you may have to impart, respecting the public Buildings 
etc. at Patna which you may have taken possession of. Exclusive of 
what is situated in that city, I am ignorant of the French having any 
public property in Behar.** 

Loiter from A. Seton to Colonel Arthur Achmuty, Commanding Officer at 
Dina'pore, dated Gaya, the 16th June, 1793. 

(3) Mr. A. Seton wrote a similar letter to Mr. H. Douglas on the 
16th of June, 1793. 

(4) ‘'*In addition to the Instructions which I had the Honour to 
convey to you in my letter of yesterday, I am* directed by the Commander- 
in-Chief to desire, that as soon as the French Factory at Patna shall 
have been taken possession of by the officer who may be employed on that 
duty you will order a committee composed of such officers from your 
station as you may think ‘proi>er to assemble at the sadd Factory with 
instructions to take an accurate Inventory of all the public buildings, 
effects and stores which may be found in the place. The original 
Inventory is to be transmitted to this office for tbs informiation of the 
Commander-in-chief, an attested copy of it to be lodged in the Brigade 
Major’s office.** 

Letter from Peter Murray, Adjutant General, Fort William, 12th June, 1793. 

(5) “Having received a letter from the Adjutant General’s office 
with enclosures for Mr. Harrington, Magistrate of Moorshedabad and 
the other to Colonel White acquainting him of War having been 
declared by France against Great Britain with directional to take posses- 
sion of the French Factoi’y in the vicinity of his command at Sydabad 
and to comply with every requisition he in(ay make for trooivs etc. and 
from, the Adjutant General’s letter to me, I am every way led to believe, 
that the letter intended for yourself and me has been by the hurry of 
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office sent to Coloneil Wliite. I thei'efore thiitk it would be advidablie to 
take possession of the French Factory at Patna inwnediately, and have 
accordingly sent an officer with a company of sepoys which I conceive 
wjill be more than sufficient and reque«st you only 'keep as many as you may 
deem necessary. My opinion was still more corroborated by the en- 
closed copy of a letter which I this morning received from the Adjutant 
General. The officer of the above party is ordered to put hiiuij^elf under 
your orders and obey whatever instructions you may tliink necessary to 
give thenn.** 

Letter from Arthur Achmuty, dated Dinapore, the 18th of Juno, 1793. 

(6) French Chief of Patna Factory : — “You are desired to acquaint 
Mr. Panon (late Chief of the French Factory at Patna), in answer to his 
letter that the Governor General in Coundil readily consents to his 
remaining at Patna on his Parole, and will soon determine what allowance 
shall be granted to him for his supi)ort: 

Should his wants be such a.s to render any small advance of money 
for his present subsistence necessary, you are to make it and charge it 
upon your public account and the Board pievious to their settling the 
sum to be paid to him in future, wish to be informed by you what allow- 
ance, if any Description, he received from the French Government., 
and what alteration as to Income of any kind the War has made in tlie 
personal .situation of Mr. Panon.'' 

Letter from E. Hay, 8th July, 1793 to H. Douglas, Magistrate at Patiia. 

NOTE 

The battle of Vandivas (22nd January, 1700), followed by 
the Britisli capture of Pondichery and other French possessions in India, 
did not completely extinguish the designs of the French wlio in spite of 
their discomtiture “pursued their ambitious in India. Thus;, there 
remained a strong French menace for the English East India Company 
oven during the post- Vandivas period and in order to advance their own 
designs the French in India then tried to form alliances with Indian 

2 BengaJL: Vast and Vrnsent, July-Seiptembcr, 1931, ’p. 25. “The Memoirs of 
GentU* published with notes by Sir Evan Cotton in Proceedings of the Indian 
Historical Records Commission, 1027, pp. 7-30. 
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powers like Hie Marathas and the Mysore Sultanate, wlio were bitter foes 
t)f the Eiig'lisli.* In 1777 St. Lubin was negotiating for a treaty with 
Nana FadnaVis* for stirring them iip against the English “not only in 
a -vague and uncertain manner, but with a view to obliging them (the 
J'lnglisli) tio divide their forces.*** The French further considered an 
alliance with Tipu Sultan necessary “for regaining the ascendancy which 
they have lost in India, and to despoil their rivals of it.*** Lord Corn- 
wallis wrote to C. W. Malet at Poona on 10th March, 1788. — “I look 
iilK)n a rupture with Tippoo as a certain and imme<liate consequence of a 
war with France.** llivalries in America (1778) or Europe had their .echo 
in India. Thus we find that on the outbreak of the Revolutionary Wars 
in Europe the English proceeded to deprive the French of their 
possestfioiis in India. After France had declared war against England 
and Holland oil the 1st of February 1793, Lord Cornwallis “issued orders, 
which were effected without resistance, for taking possession of Chander- 
nagore and the several French Factories; in this country and seizing the 
.vessels here, that carried the French flag.*** He wrote to the Couit of 
Directors. on 15th September, 1793: “I have great satisfaction in con- 
gratulating your Honourable Court on the reduction of the fortress of 
Pondicherry and of all the other French Settlements and factories on the 
continent of India. *’^ We should carefully note the influence 
of ’ European iiolitics upon Indian affairs from 1740 to the 
present day. 

G, rrovlaviation of Nawah asit-uUM iilk of M urshidabad succeeding 
hix father Nawah M uharkudUoicda : — 

A letter from E. Hay to H. Douglas, dated, Fort William, 24th 
September, 1793, asking him to “proclaim in public that in consequence 

3 liengai: Vast and Vresent, July-September, 1931> p. 25. 

4 Henoal : Vast and Vresmt, July-September, 1931, p. *25. 

5 Ibid. Vide also letter from Earl Cornwallis to the Secret Committee, dated 
Kort William, 12th April, 1790, in Forrest, Selection* from the State Papers of the 
Governors General of India, vol. II; Lord Cornwallis, p. 14. 

6 Letter from the Governor General in Council to the Court of Directors, 
dated Fort William, August 1, 1793. Boss^ Cornwotlis Correspondence, vol. II, 
pp. 224^. 

7 Ibid. 
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oi' the Decease of the Nabab Mobarek-ul-Dowlah, his Excellency’s eldest 
son the Nawab Na^ir-ul-Moolk Badadur has been this day declared and 
proclaimed the Seubahdar of these Proyinces,” 

Fort William Public Department, the 18th September, 1793. 

Proclamation: “We the OoTernof General Jn* Co\uvcil 'for 
the management of the affairs of the lj:nited East India 
(Company and on their part acting in the Dewanee, and on 
behalf of the King Shah A'llum, do acknowledge and declare 
our good Friend and Ally, Nasir-ul-Moolk, eldest son of the late 
Nabob Mobarek-ul-Dowlah to have succeeded to the Subahdary of these 
Provinces, in which we will Assist and support him to the utmost of our 
Power, and we abo hereby require and commend all Persons within or 

belonging to our Jurisdiction, and we do desire all Persons, Our Friends 

« 

and Allies to acknowledge the same Na^^ir-ul-Moolk as Subah of the said 
Provinces.” 

II, To imintain a list of oil Europeans living icifhin the Company's 
jurisdiction:-^ 

(1) I. “Notice is hereby given that the Governor General in Council 
has been pleased to issue orders, that conipleat and accurate List-* of 
each of the following descriptions of persons residing under the Protec- 
tions of this Government, shall be laid before the Board. 

A list of all Europeans whether British subjects or subjects of foreign 
States, France excepted, (a requisition at this time for a list of the 
latter being rendered unnecessary in consequence of a late notice con- 
cerning it) not in the Civil, Military or Maiine Service of the Hon’ble 
Company or admitted Advocates, attornfies, and officers of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature and residing within the town of Calcutta and 
its environs. 

All person.^ of the said description are hereby required and enjoined 
to transmit, in writing within the space of one month from the present 
date, to the Superintendent of the Police, a Memorandum of thedr re8i)ec- 
tivie Names, and Places of Abode, present employments., and the Period 
of time for which they have generally resided in India, or, failing indue 
oompiliance with this requisition, they will make themselves liable to a 
forfeiture of the Protection of Government. 
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II. A list of all Europeans, as already described wherever they may 
be or reside, throughout the Provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and 
the Zemindary of Benares. 

All such persons are hereby particularly required and enjoined to 
transmit on or before the expiration of six weeks from the present time, 
to the Judge and Magistrate of the City or district in which they are, 
a Memorandum similar to the above as to their Names, present employ- 
ments and Term of residence in India, under pain of the Forfeiture be- 
fom declared and all Judges and Magistrates are instnicted to transmit 
these lists to the Governor General in Council witihouti delay together 
with a list of such Persons, as at the expiration of the aaid. Term shall 
not within the knowledgie of the said Magistrates, have complied with 
the Terms of this Publication. 

III. A list of all native Christians of whatever Church, sect, class or 
orders, not already noted, residing within the town of Calcutta and its 
Environs, above the age of sixteen years. 

Persons of this description enjoying the protection of the British 
Government, are required to transmit within the space of one month 
from the present! date, in writing to the Superintendent of the Police, 
or i}er?onally to attend at his office, for the purpose of enrolling their 
Names, occupations, places of abode and (where employiedi) the offices to 
which they respectively belong on pain of forfeiting the Protection 
aforesviid. 

Public Notice is also hereby given, for the Informat/ion of the 
Superintendent of Police, and all J udges and Magistrates of Cities and 
Zillahs, within the provinces of iBengal, Behar and Orissa, and the 
Zemindary of Benares, that they are required and commanded to forward 
to the Governor General in Council annually at the expiration of one 
calsendar month after the end of each year, correct lists of all Europeans, 
as already described being or residing within the limits of their respec- 
tive Jurisdictions, at the Teimination of each year, noting their places 
of abode, occupations, etc. etc. The said continued Lists are to be made 
out in the first Instance to the Slst of December, 1793 and forwarded in 
time to admit of their arrival at the Presid.ency on or before the 15th 
day of February 1794.*' 

Public Department, 17th June, 1793 enclosed with a Letter from E. Hay to 
H. Douglas, dated 24th October, 1794. 
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(2) An Irish Free Merchant named P. W. Burke applying for 
a licence to remain in Bihar : — 

“Being obliged to be absent from the place for sevierail months past, 
as much on account of ill health, as of some business I had to transact 
in another quarter, has prevented me from a compliance with the orders 
of Government before the 20th April 1795, respecting individuals out of 
the Hon^ble Company’s Service, and the Covenants required of them 
for license to remain in that country, which, I must certainly should 
not have omitted to apply for, were it not for the oircumstances I have 
mentioned, and from having resided at Patna for the greater part of the 
time I have be«n .in India, I conceived you was the proper channel of 
whom I could w^ith most propriety request to forward my application 
for Government. 

I have the pleasure to acquaint you my pursuits have been in the 
Mercantile and Agency line since my arrival in India, which happened 
in the month of September 1789 when I arrived in Bengal. I am a 
Native of Ireland, and have resided at Patna, where I now live, for these 
five years past and have the permission of the la,te Governor General in 
Council to reside in the Benares District since the year 1789. I am now 
desinous of a Licence, and am ready to execute Covenants agreeable to the 
orders of Governn^ent as a free Merchant, being authorised to name 
Lieutenant Colonel James Nicol commanding the 2nd Brigade Native 
Infantry, now residing at Chunar and Lieutenant B. H. Kelly Adjutant 
to the 37th Battalion Native Infantry now residing at Buxar, for my 
securitiies. 

I have therefore to request the favour will you forward this my 
application for Licence to remain in the District of Behar as soon as 
may be convenient.’' 

Letter from P. W. Burke to H. Douglas, dated Patna, the 6th March, 1796. 

(3) “I am directed by the Governor General to request you will 
transmit as soon as it may be in your power, to the Register of Covenants, 
a List of tho Europeans not in liis Majesty’s or Comspany’a service resid- 
ing within your Jurisdiction, as also to ascertain and report at the same 
time, whether there be any persons of the above description who have not 

SBPTEMBEIl, 1935 ^ 
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entered into Covenants" and received the Government Licensee for their 
local Residence.’’ 

Letter from Sub Secretary to the Political Department to H. Douglas, dated 
24th October^ 1796. 

(4) '*1 am directed by the Governor General in Council to request 
you will trans^nit as soon as it may be in your Power to the Secretary to 
the Government, a List of the Europeans not in. his Majesty’s or the 
Company's service, re.'dding within your Jurisdiction, as also to ascertain 
and report at the same time, whether there be any persons of the above 
description who have not entered into Covenants and received the Govern- 
ment Licence for their local Residence.” 

Letter from D. Campbell, Sub. Secretary, Public Department, dated Fort 
William, 17th December, 1797. 

(5) Covenant of Mr. John Bryan, : ”I have to reqiiest that you 
will forward the Covenant of Mr. John Bryan transmitted sometiiuje 
since to your office, to the Magistrate of Zillah Behar, Mr. Bryan having 
become a Resident of that District.” 

Letter from D. Campbell Sub. Secretary, Public Department, dated Fort 
William, 3rd November, 1797, to Henry Douglas. 

(G) ”As several Europeans coming within the description of the 
Circular orders of Governiriient under date '10th instant, reside in the 
vicinity of your jurisdiction; and Mr. (?) & Mr. Goodall have requested 
they may be perm,itted to execute their covenants in your presence, I 
have no doubt you will be good enough to indulge them in attending on 
you and have them a disragreeable journey to tWs place. Under thi.s 
persuation, 1 have taken the liberty to tranfimit the following papers. 


8 Compare: — **That these Courts may have complete authority over all 
persons residing in their jurisdictions and that natives may be able to procure 
redress against Europeans with the same authority as the latter can obtain it 
against the former, we have determined that no British subject (excepting King’s 
Officers and the civil and military covenanted servants of the Company) shall be 
allowed to reside beyond the limits of Calcutta without entering into a bond to 
make himself amenable to the Court of Justice of the district in which he may 
be desirous of taking up his abode, in all civil causes that may be 
instituted against him by natives. Letter from the Governor General in Council, 
to te Court of Directors, dated Fort William, March 6, 1793. Aoss, CornwoUii 
Cerrespondence, vol. II, pp. 66S>63. 
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Coveuants, counterpart and duplicate Covenants of John Bottomley 
of Danapoor together with a local license for him. 

The same for Jaimes Macfarlane of Bar. 

The same for John Bryaii of Danapoor. 

The ^me for John Goodalll of the same place. 

The same for John Beuon of the san^ place. 

Local License for Nicholas Huell and for Jolin of the sani/e 

place. 

The counterpart Covenants and local licenses are to be given to the 
parties, from whom the following fees are due, which you will oblige me 
by receiving and either foinvarding to me, or to Mr. (?) & Mr. Secretary 
Campbell, ais may be most agreeable and convenient to yourself 


From Mr. 

Bottomley 

10 rs. 


Macfai^lane 

10 rs. 


GoodaU 

10 rs. 

i» 

Benon 

10 rs. 

a 

Fruen 

2 rs 

Huell 

The foregoing fees are due to Mr. (?) 

2 rs 

From< Mr. Bryan 

10 IS. 


which are due to Mr. Campbell. 

I have these days directed those ^persons to wait on you immediately 
and to pay the fees and I request the favour of you to return the coven- 
ants and duplicate covenants after they have been duly executed in your 
presence ; but those to whom covenants are transiri-itted are not to be per- 
mitted to enter into theiii, until they shall have delivered to you their 
bonds in duplicate, which also . . . . to be for . . . .with — 

I trust to your goodness to excuse the trouble I have thus given 
you.'* 

Letter from A. Supton, Zillah Bihar, to H. Douglas, dated 2Dth Soiitcin- 
ber, 1708. 

(7) "“I am directed by the Right Hon’ble the Govenior General in 
Council to desire, that you will' transmit to this office, with as little delay 
as }x)6sibl^ a list of all the Foreigners at present residing within your 
juriisdiction, and that you will paidiculurly distinguisli to what nation 
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each indiyidual belonga, and the nature of the emiployment in which he 
is lengaged. ” 

Letter from D. Campbell^ Sub. Secy., Public Department to Henry Douglaa, 
dated 19th October, 1798. 

/. Sheriff of Mecca : — 

‘‘The Hon^ble the Governor Generali has been pleaded to authorise 
my furnishing the bearer Shereef Mohumm^ud^ first cousin to the 
reigning Shereef of Mecca, with a letter to your address on 
occasdon of hie return to Patna for the purpose of removing 
his family ^preparatory to his departure for his native country, as I 
believe you ane already acquainted with) his histoiy, as welh as his 
person, it is not necessary, to add any more, than that the Goviernor 
General requests you will show the Sheriff every proper and suitable 
attention/' 

Letter from Fort William, dated 19th October, 1796 to H. Dogulas. 

7. Magistrate of Patna \ 

“Having! obtained leave of absence from the Governor General in 
Cbuncil for fifteen days, I, in obedience to his orders bearing date tlie 
23rd ultimo now deliver over charge of my office to you during the time 
that 1 shall be absent.” 

Letter from H. Douglas to James Thomas Grant, Registrar to the Dewaiiuc 
Adaulat of the city of Patna. 

K, The Sikhs at Patna 

“I am directed by the Nizamat Adaw^lat to transmit you 
the enclosed copy of a petition from Beswa Sing and* otliers 
and to desire that you will ascertain whether Gobind) Sing, a Gooruo 
of Sicka, alluded to therein be a resident of the city of Patna as might 
be inferred from one construction of the petition ; and should he iprove 
so to report the same to the court with any information you may be able 
to procure of his circumstances and conduct, and also to question him on 
the subject of the petitioners who state themselves to be his followers 
and to have undertaken their pilgrimmage by his directions, subn^itting 
to the Court such information as you m^y desire from him.” 

Letter from Mr. Stuart, A Registrar, Sadar Niaamat Adalut, Fort William, 
2(Hh May, 1797. 
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Zr. Eaja Jao Led ; — 

(1) , the two HircuiraJis who accompany Rajah Jao Laiil from 

Benares to Patna will be of no use after his arrival, Sir John Shore 
authorises mie to request that you will dimiss them.’^ 

Letter from N. B. Edmmotrne to H. Douglas, dated Calcutta, 30th May, 1797. 

(2) '“I am directed by the Hon’ble the Governor General to 
acknowledge the receipt of your arzie to his address (vide that received 
2u.d June 1797) and to inform you, that your imm|ediate compliance with 
his desire that you should take up your residence at Patna instead of 
Benares was very proper. He has further instructed me to add that you 
will find no restraint or molestation in your person or pro]>erty while 
you conduct yourself accord/ing to the Regulations of Government to 
ivhich all are subject who reside under its protection, and that in this 
confidence you will have no fears or apprehensions.” 

Letter from N. B. Edmmotrne to Uajah Jao Laul, dated 19th September, 
aunoxed to a letter from Mr. N. B. Edmmotrne to H. Douglas, dated 16th 
June, 1797. 

(3X anoi favoured with your letter (recaipitulate that received 5tli 
Septiember) and am directed by the Hon^ble the Governor General in 
reply to inform you, that he does not mean to impose any restrictions 
upon you as to the place of your residence and that you are at liberty to 
reside wh-erever you may find it most, convenient in full b'eciirity within 
the Company’s provinces except in the province of Benares.” 

Letter from N. B. Edmmotrne to Kajah Jao Laul, dated 19th September, 
1797, annexed to a letter from N. B. Edmmotrne to H. Douglas, dated 19th 
Sefptember„ 1797. 

M, Nawah Sadet Ally Khan : — 

‘‘Enclosed I transmit to you a letter from the Governor 
General to the Nawab Sadet Ally Khan with a duplicate as 
the lasti advices, received here, of him, from Rajnijahal and it 
ia possible that he is on his return to Benares. I request that you 
will be pleased to forward one of the Letters by water, ami the other 
by Land undtft charge of careful People, with such instructions, may 
occur to you, necessary to siccure the paf6 and expeditious receipt of the 
letters by bim.” 

Letter from G. P. Cherry, Agent to Governor General, Benaresi, the 8lh 
Bisoember, 1797. 
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N. Case of Mr, G, F, Grand : — 

1. “The Vice President in Council having had under consideration 
the charge^ preferred against Mr. G. F. Grand, late Judge of the City of 
Patna, I am directed by him to communicate to you the following 
Instructions on the subject. 

2. Ist. With regard to the deposits the Vice-President in Council 
observing that there are sums still claimed by Individuals on this 
account, he desires you will receive such claims, and after makiing the 
necessary enquiry, should they appear to you to be satisfactoriity estab- 
lished and no receipts have been produced by Mr. Grand to the Parties, 
or should the Parties deny the Vouchers produced by Mr. Grand, and 
establish to your satisfaction that the money was never received by them, 
the Vice President in Council desires you will pay the amount which may 
be found due to themi respectively, and report the result of your enquiry 
for the information of Government. 

3. The Vice President in Council observes that the total Amount of 
the Deposits i,s stated at 25314. 3. 3, in part of which sulm Mr. Grand 
appears to have produced receipts for Rups. 15,335-4-11. He appears 
also to have paid you in cash Rupee? 11,714/- making in the aggregate 
Rs. 27,049-4-11 and* should the Receipts be adm^itted by *the Parties, 
there will consequently be a smalll excess to be carried to the credit of 
Mr. Grand. — Government desire therefore that you will ascertain whether 
the Receipts are admitted by thie Parties or not thatl this account may be 
adjusted with Mr. Grand. 

4. 2ndly. With regard to the complaints which were prepared 
against Mr. Grand’s officers, the Vice President in Council thinlia it 
necessary only to remark that they are cognizable in the Courtis of 
Justice, and that the Parties have therefore always hadi the option of pro- 
secuting them regularly in those Courts. Should it however appear to 
you that any doubt i« entertained by tlrem in this respect, Governtoent 
desire you will explain the circumstances to them. 

5. 3rdly. With respect to the complaint which relate more imme- 
diately to Mr. Grand himself, the Vice President in Council observes 
that the Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William is the only 
tribunal to which he is at present subject, th'at the Partiea who miay be 
desirous of prosecuting himj personally, must therefore proceed against 
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him in that Court. Government desire you will notify this circum- 
stance to them if necessary, and. should any Individuals still consider 
themselves so far ag-grieved by the conduct of Mr. Grand as to be deter- 
mined to institute a Prosecution against Kim, you are desired to report 
the circumstances of the case that Government may take into considera- 
tion how far it may be proper to afford them the assistance of the Com- 
pany's Law Officers. 

6. Should you in the course of your enquiry into the claims on 
account the deposits require any Papers or any further Information 
from this office, they w,ill be furnished on your appli(a»tion. 

Letter from G. H. Tucker, Sub-Secy. Judicial Department, dated 23rd 
February, 1798. 

O. The Court of Nizamat Adawlat having been advised that the 
Magistrate of Zilla Gbaziipore, on a charge of assault against Mr. Allan 
Maclean, has under an erroneous construction of Regulation 2, 179(>, 
sent down the said Mr. Maclean, under custody of a guard of Sepoys to 
the Presidency you are hereby required to make enquiry whether the 
Boat conveying Mr. Maclean, and which appears to have been despatch- 
ed from, Ghazipore on the 3rd instant, has passed your station, and, if 
liot, to take the necessary measures for stapii^ng it on its arrival at any 
place within your jurisdiction. You are further required, in the event 
of the said Allan Maclean being found within your jurisdiction under 
custody as above-mentioned to release him. forthwith from such custody, 
and to direct the guard to return to Ghazipore, exhibiting this Precept 
to them as your authority for so doing. 

Letter from G. H. Harrington to H. Douglas, dated 19th April 1798. 

P. Nepal Raja's liause* at Patna : — 

“Colonel (Alexander) Hardy sold me' in 1781 a house in 
Patna and received the money (Rs. IGOl) ; that house was 
and is of little use to me, but it serves for the temporary resi- 
dence of some poor natives of this country who go that, way to perform 
their ablution in the Ganges and to make the Pilgrimage to Gaya. Every 
Captain who goes upon commjand to that city molests the people who are 

9 For a short description of the Nepali Kothi lying west of the house of 
Rai Bahadur Radha Krishna Jalan, vide Patna Diiinci Gazetteer, pp. 185-86. 
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in ch'argo of th.e Bazar, land and house; this matter was before represent- 
ed to you, and I now trouble you to request that, you will furnish mo with 
a letter prohibiting such molestation so that, the present and future 
fommandant may refrain from giving any; or else, that, the present 
commandant may restore the prices of the house etc. to my servants and 
lake possession of it, I have repeated this for your information.’^ 

Extract from the translation of a letter from tha Rajah of Ncfpal annexed in 
a letter from Calcutta to H. Douglas, dated 20th Augusti, 1796. 

ECONOMIC 

A. Opinvi Contract at Patna : — 

(1) “I send my Vakeel to you with an Arzee complaining against 
Bohorah Pandu and Dodah Maltoo, Benee and Poorun, who after having 
made an agreement under their hand in writing, to deliver to my agent 
Isa lehaun Five Maunds of opium which they had seized in on my 
account, they sold it clandestinely in the Bazar, also Thirty seers more 
which they had also obtained under the sanction of my authority were 
caught by my servants which they were clandestinely disposing of, being 
iny property which together with the above Five Maunds of opium, they 
had received money in advance to the amount of 20 rs. 4 annas — for — 

I am therefore to Request that agreeable to the orders of Govern- 
ment of the 29th July last, you will give me the most speedy and exem- 
plary Justice, that otliers may thereby be deterred from ppractices so 
prejudicial to the Opium Business and further to the Regulations of 
Government.*^ 

Letter dated 12th February, 1790 from J. L. Rosa^® Opium Contraotor for 
Bihar, to George Francis Grand^ Magistrate of the Dewany Adawlat at Patna. 

(2) ‘^Having sometime ago instituted a suit in your Court against 
Durage Doss — I am now sorry to find by in|y Vakil» that it ia preceded by 
the other Business of your Court, which causes a delay tending greatly 
to hurt the opium Business. 

10 James Lindsay Ross acted as the Rerenue Chief of Patna for two months 
after the death of William Maxwell on 19th. August, 1781. In 1780 he lived in 
the house now occupied by the Collector of Patna as is clear from the inscription 
on the tomb of John Low is, Revenue Chief of Pnrneah, who was buried in that 
compound. He later on became the Opium contractor for Bihar and his tomb is 
found in the Patna cemetery lying west of the Patna Charitable dispensa^. 
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1 beg to quote to you, that part of the 11th Article of the Qpium 
Begulationa dated the 29th of July, 1789 which expressly paye-r-Hhe 
J udges of the Dewany Adaw<lets to take cognizance of all cause# respect- 
ing opium instituted by the Contractor or his agents against the Ryots or 
others concerned in the provision or Manufacture of opium, or by the 
iatter against the former, and to proceed, to try and decide upon the same, 
previous to any other suits, which may be pending in their Courts, and 
to award Damages to the party according to the circumstances of the case 
and to request that the most speedy Decision may be given in any cause 
accordingly.*' 

Letter from same to same, dated Patna, 6th March, 1790. 

(3) Another letter fromi same to same, dated 26th May, 1790, i*efer- 
ring to the dismissal by the opium) contractor of Bihar of one Mr. Daniel 
Murray, a writer in his service. The opium contractor coroplained 
against Mr. Daniel before the Magistrate as he refused to deliver the 
keys of the Company's Godowns even after the dismissal. He sent the 
keys later on. There was a long case between Mr. Ross, the revenue 
contractor, and Mr. Daniel. 

(4) Advances to the Gomastas. 

Letter from same to same;, dated 18th June, 1790. 

(5) Death of Mr. Ross and the affairs of his contract ; — 

“Lieut. Marwell has acquainted us with Ddmise of Mr. J. L. Ross 
and transmitted us copy of your letter to Mr. Bird directing him to seal 
up the Papers and take an Inventory of His Effects. We beg leave to 
acquaint you that we are securities for the performance of Mr. Ross's 
contract with the Hon'ble Company and possessed of a Paper purporting 
that wo should take charge of his business in case of his death. We have 
reason to believe that Mr. Ross has died intestate and shall tomorrow 
apply for Letters of administration to his Estate. In the meantime we 
have requested) Mr. Oswald Churters and W. J. Champain to look after 
the Business of the Opiumi Contract that it may not suffer interrup- 
tion in consequence of Mr. Ross's death. We have therefore to request 
that these Gentlemen (who had entered in opium business during Mr. 
Rose's lifetime) may be permitted to carry the duties of the contract and 
make the necessary disbursements on account of it under your sanction, 

I.H.Q., SEPTEMBEB, 1936 ^ 
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from the money which may be found in the Treaaure of the chesit of 
the deceased.” 

Letter from Messrs Colvin and Baaett, dated Calcutta, June 20, 1790^ to Mr. 
G. P. Grand, Judge of the Adawlat at Patna. 

Messrs. Colvin and Bazett wrote to Eaiil Cornwallis, Governor 
General in Council, on 2l8t June, 1790, about the above-mentioned letter 
to Mr. G. F. Grand, and Mr. E. Hay, Secretary to the Government, 
wrote to Mr. G. F. Grand on 21st June, 1790, that he had “his Lordships 
(Governor GeneraFs) authority for complying with the request made to 
you in their (Colvin and Bazett) of the 20th inst^int.” After the deatli 
of Mr. Ross, Mr. Oswald Charters and J. Champain were placed in charge 
of the Opium contract in Bihar, which is mentioned in their letters to 
Mr. Grand, dated Ist July, 1790. 

(G) Opium Smuggling: — *‘We beg leave to send you a person 
detected in smuggling Opium etc. near Sj muns seized from him; the 
accompanying people who discovered it will give you every informa- 
tion on the subject; amongst other particulars they say the opium be- 
longs to a European at Dinapore, which the offender is not inclined to 
deny but will by no means mention his name; although we have tahen 
every method to induce him to do so not only by offering reward, but 
by promising he shall not be punished; all however has been to no 
purix)se, we would hope however that by the assistance of those we send 
and your threatening him that he may be brought to discover the princi- 
pal and wie beg your Endeavours to effect thi^s.*' 

Letter from Oswald Charters & J. Champain to Mr. Grand^ dated 13th August; 
1790. 

(7) “Having obtained Letter of administration from the Supremi 
Court to the Estate of the late Mr. James Lindsay Ross, opiun^ contrac 
tor for Bihar, I beg leave to acquaint your Lordship that Mr. David 
Colvin proceeds to Patna to take the charge of the business. 

On Mr, Ross’s death you were pleased at i|ty request to instruct the 
Magistrate, Mr. Grand, to place the business of the Contract under the 
charge of Mr. Oswald Charters and Mr. James Champain. I now have 
the honour to request, that Mr. Grand may be directed to siee these gentle- 
men deliver over charge to Mr. David Colvin with all the Books, Papers 
and Engagements relative to the contract together with the Balance 
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of ChbIi and Opium now in the Godowns. I request also that your Tiord- 
ship will be pleased/ to direct the orders for the advance for the present 
year to be made payable to Mr. David Colvin, or to his order. 

It is with great satisfaction I communicated to your Ijordship that 
the accounts I have of the Opium this season are very Tavourable ; at 
the same time I am informed by Mr. Champaiii that one Iljiro, Clianin 
Pandit who was formerly employed in this BuBiness lias^ found means 
to procure a considerable quantity of opium and smuggle it from Biliar 
into the Gauziimre and Benares districts. When I am more fully iiir 
formed and in possession of suflScient proof to establish the fact I sluill 
be under the necessity of again addressing your Lordship on this subject.” 

Copy of Letter from Alex. Colvia, administrator to the estate of J. L. Ross 
dead, dated Calcutta, the 9th September,, 1790i, to Earl Cornwallis. 

In response to the request contained in this letter Mr. G. H. Barlow, 
Sub. Secretary to Government, wrote to Mr. G. F. Grand on the 11th of 
September, 1790, to ask Mr. Churters and Mr. Champain to “deliver 
over charge of the opium business of the Opiumi Contract to Mr. David 
Colvin with all the Books, Papers of accounts and Engagements rela- 
tive thereto with the Balance of Ca^h and Opium now in tine Godowns.” 

Messrs. Oswald Churters and Champian informed Mr. Grand 
through their letter to him dated 27th September that they agreed to 
comply with the above. They delivered over charge of the opium go- 
downs to David Colvin in the presence of Corndius Bird who had pro- 
ceeded there according to the instructions of Mr. Grand, dated 26th 
September, 1790. 

Letter from Mr. Bird to Mr, Grand, dated 29th Sc*ptemberj, 1790. 

(8) Opium Smuggling: — “By order of the Governor General in 
Council, I send to you in close custody five persons who have been con- 
victed of smuggling, and selling of opium, contrary to the Regulations 
of Government viz., Chhodun, Herfa, Anunt, Chhutturutti and Bukhtwer 
and am directed to desire that you will detain them in confinement, till 
they shall have paid the Fine imposed’ on them, agreeably to the Begula- 
tions, amounting two thousand eight hundred and forty six Rs., twelve 
annas, or until the Governor General in Council shall be pleased to 
order their Release.” 

Letter .from Mr. Meyer, dated Khalsa, June, 27th 1791, tu Mr. G. F. Grand, 
Magistrate of Patna. 
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(9) Opium Smuggling: — am directed to inform' you the Gover- 
nor General in Council has been pleased to order that in all cajaes of future 
seizures of smuggled opium within your jurisdiction you cause the 
opium seized to be immediately delivered to you ; and that upon receipt 
thereof you issue a publication notifying that if no claimant thereto 
shall appear within one month it will be confiscated. If any claimant 
shall in consequ<ence appear within the limited period you will investi- 
gate and decide on his right to thebpium. In the event of your deciding 
against the claimant , or if no claimant shall appear, you will send the 
opium to the preparer of Reiports to be gold at the Khalsa/* 

Letter from G. H. Barlow to Mr. G. F. Grand, Magistrate of Patna, dated 
Council Chamber, 8th July, 1791. 

(10) OpiuiQi Business: — “I am tnfoi^med by my Vakeel at Your 
Durbar that orders has been given for the sale of the smuggled opium 
lately delivered into your Cutcherry, and a supposition that you may have 
either 'mistaiken or misunderstood the late orders respecting seizures of 
opium, induces me to offer my opinion upon it. The proclamation of 
29th July, 1791, I believe, direct that after the necessary process of 
verification are gone through that the opium shall be sent by the* Judge 
of the Adawlut to the Khalsa in Calcutta there to be disposed of by the 
Superintendent of Opium Sales. 

Selling the opium here would be a pnbliok sanction to Individuals 
to j^urchase, which is positively prohibited in the Contract, with a view 
to preserve the sole right of purchasing to the contractors and if such a 
sanction as publick sale in the Mioffussils was to be given I ‘conceive it 
would involve this right of the contractor in much difficulty, as a great 
deal of other opium might be smuggled away under the cloak of that 
sold tb Individluals, thus sanctioned by Government. 

I beg leave to acquaint you that Mr. Brooke (Collector of Arrah), 
put the sabne oonstruction on the proclamation of Jufy, 1791, which you 
now do, in the ease of a gonall seizure of opium in his district last year, 
and he advertised it for publick sale. I immediately offered him the 
saone opinion I now take the liberty of submitting to you, A he 
acknowledgied the mistajEes. The Instructions to you are I hope the 
same, & that you will be good enough to stoip the sale accordingly. 

I further beg leave to mention that in order to encourage the detec- 
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tiou of smuggled opium I pay the Inform, er one Rupee a seer on all that 
is detected & I have paid this premium on the opium delivered into your 
adawlat and although it is not noticed in the proclamtfitions of J uly 1791 
I suppose it is the Intention of Government to reward the Informer or 
the ^person who detects this Illicit Trade.** 

Letter from D. Colvin, agent for Bihar Opium Contract, to Mr. G. F. Grand, 
Magistrate of City of Patna, dated 24th September, 1792. 

(11) Opium Smuggling: — ‘‘I beg leave to trouble you with a 
seizure of opium which was mjade and brought to me yesterday by 
Mudaree, a merchant and Falieera his servant from a European foreignier 
I believe a Frenchman who says he brought it from the house of Petier 
Brilliard a Frenchman at Dinapore I believe a Cook and Butcher. 

I beg leave to call your attention to this very cunning here made 
use of to carry off this opium by .packing it in jarrs with pieces of salted 
meat on the top to make it appear as jarrs of provisions, this man Peter 
Brilliard has long practised the smuggling of opium, that has hitherto 
evaded detection. I now beg leave to solicit that tlie severest punish- 
ment which the regulations admit of may be put in force against him. 

I beg leave to acquaint you that in order to encourage the detection 
of sm»uggled opium I find it) iDecefc^ry to hoild out a reward of One Rupee 
p. seer to the person who detects it. I will, therefore, be obliged: to you 
to weigh the opium and acquaint me the quantity that I may pay 
Mudaree accordingly and I will thank you to mention this to the Board 
when you send it to Calcutta that I may have a claim/ to be reimbursed 
from the sales.’’ 

Letter from D. Colvin, agent for Bibar Opium Contract, dated 28th June 1793, 
to H. Douglas. 

(12) Opium/ Smuggling: — “I am directed by Colonel Achmuty to 
acquaint you that it appears on investigation that accompanying French- 
man named Peter Brilliard is the person who the opium belonged to 
Em;ey’s he having been living as a pentioner on Brilliard and who seems 
not to have had a Rupee to bless himse^lf . The Colonel has, therefore, 

11 Vido also letter from C. Shakespear, Bub. Secretary, to H. Douglas, dated 
Fort William, 12th July 1793. In this letter Mr. H. Douglas was “requested to 
enter ifpon a hearing of the complaint** and to refer his proceedings to Govern- 
ment “for their ultimate decision.’* 
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requested me to inform you of the same that you may taho auch steps as 
you deem necessary either by sending him or both to the Presidency.** 

Letter from W. D. Fawcett, Major Brigade, to H. Douglas, dated Dinapore, 
30tb June, 1791. 

(13) '‘I beg leave to inform you that same Boats the owners and 
mangee!!i of which have received advances and entered into engagements 
for carrying opium to Calcutta, have been pressed for acconxmodation ot 
the Vezeers ministers on their way to the Presidency. 

It gives me much concern to interfere or throw the boat? obstruction 
in the way of any public Business but this heavy loss which the opium 
contractor may sustain by these Boats being taken and this very great 
inconveniency that may occur for wont of Boats to transport the opium 
at the proper season to Calcutta rendiers it incumbent on me to represent 
the circumstances and to solicit that the Boats on which advances have 
been made for the tranaport!ation of opium may be excused from the 
present inconveniency or if this request cannot be complied with I beg 
the favour of your representing the circumstances to Government that 
I may have obtained tjo reimbursement of the ad*vances I have made, 
three thousand Eupees as also any extra expense which I may insure for 
the transportation of the opium of the present season.** 

Letter from D. Colvin, agent for Bibar Opium Contract, to H. Douglas, dated 
Patna, 2nd July, 1793. 

(14) Opium Snuggling: — beg to acquaint you that I have 
information of a quantity of Opiumi being secreted in the House of a 
Person named Bundee as Dumaulie or pawn seller in the city and I beg 
leave to solicit your assistance to seize the opium andl if found that this 
offender may be brought to the punishin,ent annexed to a breach of the 
orders of Government and for encroaching on the Eights of the Opium 
Contractor.** 

Letter from D. Colvin, agent for Bibar Opium Contractor, dated 24th July, 
1793, to H. Douglas, Magistrate of Patna. 

(15) Opium Business: — ^‘Agrreeable to the proclamations of July, 
1791 respecting seizures of opium, I beg leave to trouble you with a 
quantity seized in consequence of the reward I heild out for the purpose 
of detecting the ruinous practice (to the opium contractor) of smuggling. 
There being a doubt respecting the persons who is entitled to receive the 
premium on the opium, it being claimjed by two or three, I deem it 
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necessaxy to refer the enquiry to you, for which purpose the several 
claimants and their witnesses all of whose naniies are particularised in 
a petition my vakeel Meer Wahed Ally will present to you will attend 
your cutchery when convenient to you to take their depositions & I beg 
the favour of your questioning them at the same time respecting who 
the persons were who were concerned in clandestinely attempting to 
carry it away. 

I directed my vakeel to claim the opium on the part of the contractor 
which were seized somietime ago from a person named Singunaut also 
that which was seized from Mr. Brilliard and delivered into court agree- 
able to the orders of July, 1791 by me, he acquainted me, your reply to 
the claim was, that it was not consistent with the regulation but 1 am of 
opinion that no other person con have any legal claim to any part of the 
opium produced within the limits of his contract except the contractor 
him/self and although he does not purchase it immediately from the ryotts 
I conceive their -selling and others clandestinely purchasing cannot by 
such clandestine interference with his rights dio away his dlaims or affect 
his rights which the Government engage to preserve to him to the exclu- 
sive privilege of purchasing the whole produce of opium within the limit 
of his contract. I beg further to observe that any seizures of opium 
which are made are in consequence of the reward which is held out and 
paid by the contractor. The proclamation holds out now and besides the 
premium of one rupee p. seer which I pay for detecting the ruinous and 
illicit practice, I have a large estiablishment of people to support to 
present and detect it as far as possible from all of which I hope the 
contractor's claim to all the opium delivered into your court by him will 
appear to you legal and just, ’but should it not, I beg the favour of your 
referring the question to Governnwent for their decision " 

Letter from D. Colvin, agent for the Bihar Opium Contractor, dated 9th 
October, 1793, to H. Douglas. 

(16) Opium Business: — “I am directed to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 24th October, and to acquaint you that the terms of 
the contract do not entitle the contractor to the confiscated opium. In 
consideration however of the expense which the contractor incurs to 
prevent this illicit trade, the Governor General in Council directs that 
all sniiUggled opium; seized and delivered into court by the contractor, and 
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which may be dedlared confiscated by the Court, be given to the contrac- 
tor until further orders.. This order is to be applied to the opium now 
under the charge of the Court.** 

Letter from Q. H. Barlow to H. Douglas, dated 27th December, 1793. 

(17) am directed by the Prefudent in Council to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 6th Instant end to desire you will send the 
confiscated opium mentioned therein to the Presidency, consigned to the 
Board of Trade, who have been instructed to dispose of it at public auc- 
tion on its arrival at the Presidency. 

You are desired at the same time to report whether any persons 
have claims, under the Regulations, to a moiety of the proceeds of the 
sale, on the ground of their having seized or discovered the opium,.** 
Letter from H. Q. Tucker,, Sub Secretary to the Judical Dept., dated Council 
Chamber, the 19th January, 1798, to Henry Douglaa, Judge of the City of Patna. 

A'(j, count of opium confiscated in the Deicomy Adaiclat of the city of 
Patna and sent to the Board of Trade, 
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B. Saltpetre Trade : — 

(1) Saltpetre trade at Patna and boats hired for it by the 
Conxpany: — “I have the pleasure to enclose you a representation from 
Mahasingt Burdar stating that two boats belonging to him had been 
pressed from their station at Chaupar (Chaprah) aiter he hadi received 
the CouLpany’s advances and were delivered! to a Private Merchant at 
Patna who had laden them; and that Mahasing considered his boats 
engaged to the Company on account of the advances he had received. 

On this statement I have to request you will send for the merchants 
and order them to unload these Boats that they may proceed to the 
Factories for their ladens of sa^ltpetre as Mahasing has received advances 
for the transportation of it to Calcutta. 

1 mjust further request that you will prohibit the pressing of boats 
from Mullahs who have received advances and whose boats are engaged 
to the Company.” 

Letter from E. £. Cote, Commercial Resident at Patna^^ dated 4th July, 1793. 

(2) I have received your letter of the 3rd instant respecting a Peon 
put over a boat by Aditsing, the Company’s Burdar, which the proprietor 
was not inclined should be hired. I have^ therefore, ordered the Beon to 
be tajken of. 

1 must however request that you will give me all the assistance in 
your power in regard to Boats for the lading of the Company’s Invest^ 
ment, that 1 may be better enabled to carry Board orders into effect who 
are very desirous to have the saltpetre now under despatch delivered in 
Calcutta as soon as possible. 

Letter from the Assistant to the Gommercial Resident at Patna, dated 
7th August, 1793. 

NOTE 

Opium and saltpetre were two very important article** of 
external as well as internal commierce of Bengal during the Eighteenth 
Century. A' study of some Eighteenth Century writers like Stavorinus, 
Groae, Hoi well and Abbee Baynal and: some unpublished records preserv- 
ed in. the Imperial Hecords Department, Calcutta, show that Bihar’s 

12 He lived in the house now occupied by the District Judge of Patna and 
collected the Oriental Manuscripts which were stocked in the library of the 
Btoai College. 

♦ 

I.B.Q., SEPTUMBEB, 1935 
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econoin.ic importance was due larg^ely to the manufacture of these two 
articles.*'^ Opium formed a valuable merchandise of export of the East 
India Company to China, Malaya Archipelago and Java.^'* Besides its 
c ommercial value, opium formed an impoitant source of revenue for the 
East India Company. “The manufacture of opium and salt,” said Holt 
Mackenzie, one of the witnesses examined by the Select Committee on the 
AfPairs of Ea-st India Company in 1832, “is conducted with a view to 
revenue, not trade.” 

The East India Company in Bengal enjoyed a mjonoipoly of trade 
in opium since and in 17G5 they threw this trade and its profits 

in the hands of their servants at the Patna factory.^* During the 
administration of Warren Hastings half of the opium exported from 
Bengal went to China and the rest went to Java and other countries.” 
In 1773 Warren Hastings granted the “Contract or .exclusive privilege 
for providing opium” to Meer Muneer and Hamichurn Pandit who “had 
before the management of this business been undier the factory at 
Patna. The contractors were to deliver Bihar Opium at 320 rupees 
and Oudh opium at 350 rupees per maund.'* The Company’s notifica- 
tion stated that the purchases of opium “would be made to the satisfac- 
tion of the cultivators and no oppnessiou would be committed. ”*® The con- 
tract was renewed to the same persons in 1775 on the old terms and the 
contractors engaged “to carry on their own business without oppression 
to the ryots, and would not force them to prepare the lauds for the culti- 
vation of the o])ium poppy, nor force them to cultivate the opium rpoppy, 
but leave them to till tlie lands as most agreeable to themsedves. But 
they being eager to amass as much money as possible during their term 
of contract often committed various oppressions on the poor cultivators 
by forcing them to cultivate poppy. A letter to the Provincial Council 

13 Vide my paper on ‘Economic importance of Bihar during the Mid- 
Eighteenth Century’ published in I mi inn Journal of Economic^, December 1934. 

14 For details reference may be made to lleport of the Royal Opivin- 
CoramUtion of 189S^ vol. VII, pt. 11. 

16 Moncton Jones, IVarren Hastings in Bengal, p. 231. 

16 Ibid. 17 J. C. Sinha., Economic Anncds of Bengal, p. 168. 

18 Moncton Jones, op. cit., p. 263. 

19 Firminger, Fifth Report, vol. I, p. 40. 

20 Ibid. 21 Jhid. 
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of Hevenue at Patna, dated 1st August, 1777, $itated : — “It having been 
intimated ;tb ua by good authority that in. or about the month of January 
177(), a considerable tract of land in the neighbouihood of Gaya was 

covered with green corn that this corn was suddenly cut down in 

order that land might be prepared for th.e immediate cultivation of 
poppy.““ On 11th July, 1785, the Company’s? Goveniment in Calcutta 
published that the contract should be exposed to public sale and should 
be disposedi of for a term of four yearns to the highest bidder.*® The 
Government reserved to itself the right of appointing inspectors to super- 
vi.se the manufacture of opium and enjoined upon the collectors of the 
districts “to hear all complaints of the ryots against the contractors and 
their officers and to grant such redress, according to the former practice 
and usage of the respective districts as may be required and that this 
provision be publicly notified by adveitisement throughout the districts 
where Oipium. is m,anufactiired, with this condition, that the contractors 
may appeal to the board from the decision of the collector^ provided* j'ucIi 
appeal be made within one month from: the date of such provincial deci- 
sion ; whicli is in the meantime to be in force and obeyed, till the judg- 
ment on tile appeal shall have been passed.*^ A penalty of 300 rupees 
for every chest of opiuii)( was to be «exacted from the opium contractor on 
his failure to supply the stipulated contract. This eximsed the lyols to 
the oppressions of the contractor whose only business was to make good 
the contract by hook or crook. 

This .state of things attracted the atteniou of Lord Cornwallis after 
Jiis arrival in Calcutta on 11th July, 17«SG. “TJie mode of supply hy 
contract” was not discontinued but was renewed by a public advertise- 
ment, dated 29th July, 1789, for another term of four years. Lord 
Cornwallis imix)sed many new conditions on the opium contractor with 
a view to alford relief to the opium cultivators and manufacturers.”** He 
wrot<e to the Court of Directoi'S on tlie 2nd of August, 1789 : — “A regard 
for the tiue interests of the Company, no less than the irresistible claims 
of humanity, rendered it necessary to give these people the protection 

22 Quoted in James Edward Coicbrooke’s Viyest of Bengal IteyalationSf 
3 vols. Calcutta, 1807. 

23 Fifth Bepoit, p. 40. 

25 Ibid.j p. 41. 


24 Ibid, 
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of law3 against personal violence and to enable them to miake an 
equitable bargain with the contractor for the produce of their labours.**** 
As provided by the new terms of the contract, the contractor would not 
‘‘compel the i^ots to engage for the cultivation of a greater number of 
bighas than they cultivated the preceding year** but he was no longer 
to pay the penalty of 300 rupees for every chest of opium if he failed to 
procure the stipulated quantity for natural calamities. 

It appears from the papers studied here that inspite of the contract 
the Government maintained a strict control over opium business in 
Bihar. The contractor, his agent and staff also took strong mieasures 
to prevent smuggling of opium. We find' that Mr. James Lindsay Ross 
was the contractor for Bihar opium in 1790. After his death Mr. Oswald 
Churters and Mr. W. J. Champain were appointed temporarily by 
Me^rs ColTin and Baaett, with the permission of the Governor General, 
to loo|k after opium business at Patna. But within a few months they 
had to deliver over charge of the opium contract to Mr. David Colvin, 
acting for Alexander Colvin, who had been appointed administrator to 
the estate of Mr. J. L. Boss after the latter’s death. The revtenue arising 
from opium “having considerably diminished and the trade in it declin- 
ed owing to the debasement of the article by adulteration,** the contract 
system was abolished and the agency of a covenanted servant of the 
Company was adopted instead; in 1799.*^ 

Saltpetre was in great demand among the European traders especial- 
ly because of its use as an ingredient for gunpowder during the European 
wars of the 18th century. It was manufactured in Bihar and was thence 
carried to Calcutta and Hugli by the English and the Dutch respectively 
for being sent to Europe. The Dutch were the great rival of the 
English in their saltpetre trade in Bihar and they very often quarreled 
over it.** But Clive securedi a monopoly of Bihar saltpetre trade for the 
English East India Company in the yiear 1768 fromi Mir Jafar, and. since 
then the Dutch or the French had to buy it only in time of peace from 

26 ForreBt, Seleetiont from the State Papers of the Oovernors Oenerdl of India, 
vol. II: CornnralliB, pp. 180-40, Ross, Cornwallis Correspondence, vol. I, 'p. 564. 

27 Fifth Fteport, vol. I, p. 62; Rickard*, India, vol. |p. 649. 

28 Vide my paper on ^Saltpetre trade in Bihar’ published in the Proceedings of 
the Indian Eistorical Becords Commission, Deoember, 1930. 
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the Factories at Patna, at prices fixed by the English Council in Calcutta. 
Tlie .profits of the English East Indiia Company's saltpetre trade fluc- 
tuated in different years during the 18th century and it appears from 
figures supplied by Henry Thomas Colebrooke on the authority of the 
statements of the Directors that the Company solid saltpetre more during 
l^eace time than during wars.** They sold 295,673 bags in thirteen 
years of peace from 1764 to 1776 ; 76,059 bags in six years of war from 
1777 to 1782; and 331,301 in ten years of peace from 1783 to 1792. This 
diffeilence in sale during peace and war times was due to the “circum- 
stance of exportation (of saltpetre) being prohibited in war (time).“^® 
At the commencement of the Eevolutionary Wars in 1793 “the exporta- 
tion (of saltpetre) by private person? whether British subjects or 
foreigners was entirely prohibited, lest the enemy be supplied with this 
requisite means of warfare from the British dominions. It was after- 
wards authorised under certain limitations. During the years’ 
preceding 1792, there was a glut in the sale of the Company's ‘saltpetre 
though they reduced the price from 80s'. to 38s. per cwt.®* This glut 
disappeared with the outbreak of >var with France, but the “Company’s 
trade in saltpetre was generally unprofitable during the administration 
of Lord Cornwallis.”®^ 

C. Inland Duties, Markets, etc: — 

(1) “Representaions having been made to the Governor General 
in Council that in consequence of the officers of the Sayer being with- 
drawn it will be necessary to appoint persons to regulate the markets and 
superintend the Police in the principal Towns and Gaunges, and His Ix)rd- 
ship in Council being of opinion that the inliabitantiS in consideration 
of the great additional advantage with w^hich they can now prosecute 
their commercial concerns and introduce articles of cc^nsumption duty 
free in consequence of the late g«eneral aboilition of the internal duties, 
ought to be charged with the expense of the establishments necessary 
for t)he purposes above-mentioned, I am directed to desire that you will 
furnish with the least possible delay a list of the several Gaunges and 

29 Henry Thomas Colebrooke, Remarks on the Husbandry and Commerce of 
Bengal, Calcutta, 1804, p. 113. 

30 Ibid, 31 /bid., p. 112. 

32 J. 0. Sinha, Economic Anmls of Bengal, p. 267. 


33 Ibid, 
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Towns within your jurisdiction in which officers ar,e required for the 
regulation of the markets and »u.perintendence of the police, with an 
estimate of the expense of each' establishiuent, and that you tran«nit 
your opinion on the best mode of raising the amount whether 
hy levying a tax on the houses or shops or on articles of consumption 
assuring. the inhabitants that noipart of the money will be appropriated 
to any other purposes but those for which it is raised and that the 
accounts of the Receipts and expenditure will be regularly submitted to 
their inapection/* 

letter from G. H. Barlow, Sub. Secretary to Government, dated 20th October., 
179Q, to Mr. Grand of Patna. 

(2) Duties on Cotton (Case of D. V. Kerim): — “I had the honour 
of receiving your letter of the 15th instant enclosing an arzee against 
some servants of mine from Assaram and others — it sets forth that duties 
have been collected on cotton — or attempted to be collected. This is a 
false statement. — True — I have appointed a Dandydar or Weigh Master. 
This is customary. The complainants in the present case unjustly as^ 
^ limed t/his privilege. I have employed a Vakeel an(I» consoious as I am 
that I have done nothing wrong — I shall suppoii the suit. 1 shall not 
oppo.'fc Assaram, or any other person in weighing their cotton out of the 
Kella — but! their right of ai>pointing a Dandydar — I shall oppose by 
law — and if the law decides against me I shall submit. 

Letter from D. V. Kerim, Captain, to H. Douglas,, dated Patna, Ibth 
November, 1797. 

D, Ferry Ghats at Patna : — 

Mr. A. Seton, Collector of Beliar, enquired through his Heliter, dated 
131 li September, 1791, to Mr. G. F. Grand, Judge and Magistrate of 
Patna, “if certain collections had been levied under liis orders for 
defraying police charges on boats moved at the fo-llowing ghauts or 
landing places: Nimmudk Ghola, Maroof Gunge, Khanjee Kelaun, 
Metun, Doallee, Nongier, the Magazine, Raje Puttree, Maheudree, 
Moradpoor and Bankipur.*' 

E, Purchase of grains at Patnfi : — 

One Mr. Prawn was sent by Mr. Jonathan Duncan, Resident at 
Benares, to Patna “for the purchase of grain for the Company.** 

Letter from J. Duncan, dated Benares, 26th December, 1791, to G. F. Grand. 
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f . Gold Cnrrenoy : — 

1. “I am directed by tlie Governor-General in Council to enclose 
a copy of a letter written to the Board of Revenue on tlie subject, of 
rendering the gold universally current tJirougliout the country. 

2. The proclamation therein quoted you will be pleased to publish 
at all the police stations within your jurisdiction and otherwise make it 
as generally known as possible. At the same time you will notify that 
any person refusing to talke go'ld in satisfaction of a debt or exacting a 
batta upon it in such payments will be ])unishe(l according to hi'^ 
offence.** 

Letter from G. H. Barlow to H. Douglas, dated 12tli Augu-tit, ITIKI. 

“To 

William Cowper Esq. 

President and member of the Board of Revenue. 

Gentleman, 

On the 22 of November, 1792 we published a Proclamation that 
all gold mohurs of full weight with their subdivision.^ coined in tlie 
Calcutta mint since the 20 of March, 1709 coiTespouding with the year 
of the Ilidjree 1182 should be a legal tender of payment in all .public 
and private transactions throughout tb? country at the rate of sixteen 
sicca Rupees for each and proportionally for its subdivisions. 

2. Being very desirous of establishing the currency of gold in 
every part of the country we desire you will instruct', the collectors to 
notify the above proclamation in the country languages in the Cutchery 
of every village within the limits of their respective Districts. 

3. W.e are aware that it would not be avisable to issue the com- 
mercial and salt advances in gold at present but we see no objection to 
the salaries and establishments of the commercial and salt departments 
as well as those of the Judicial and Revenue Departments being is^^ued 
in gold immediateily and as the gold so issued will come back into the 
Treasury through tbe channel o»f the collections, its cuiTency will thus 
gradually become established and the princi2)a] objection to the ciiTiila- 
tion of it in th© other Departments be consequent ly removed. 

4. We are sensible that the success of the mea^^ures which may be 
desired for establishing the currency of gold throughout tbe country 
will depend in a great measure upon the exertions of the collectors, 
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since without their hearty co-^operation to carry the regulation into effect 
and; more particuliarly to prevent improper obstacles being thrown in 
the way of the receipt of gdld at their respective Treasuries there is great 
reason to apprehend th’at the object which we have so much at heart may 
be materially impeded. In order, however, to nmke effectually guard 
against the obstacles above alludied^ to we desire it may be notified to the 
officers of the Collectors Treasury that if it shall be piroved that they 
have in any instance refused to receive gold coin tendered at the 
Treasury or exacted a Batta on it subsequently to such* notification they 
will be dismissed from their offices with ignominy.” 

We are 

Fort William, (Signed). Cornwallis 

The 12th August, 1793 P. Spedte 

W. Cowper 
Thio. Graham. 

(2) ”A mistake having happened at the time of your last selection 
of Musters, from taking an unrefined Ingot to the lamenating office and 
issuing it into Gold Mohurs I request you will be pleased to take the 
depositions of the under-mentioned Mint servants respecting the circum** 
stances of the mistaike and furnish me with copies thereof that 1 may 
transmit them to the Mint Master for the information of the Hon’ble 
^ Governor General in Council. 

l^Cr. Peter M. Entee (not clear) assistant Cummel Sircar (Eamal 
Sarkar) English: writer Choormul Bullion keeper. 

I request you will be pleased to inform me whether you recollect at 
the time of your last selection on the 12th September my observing to 
you that I was going to commence the coinage of gold desirous that you 
should take samples of Gold 1 requested your staying a short timfS until 
some blaillka which 1 had ordered to be .prepared were struck off. 

I shall be much obliged, by your, informing me whether you Kave 
heard any reports or suggestions from the Shroffs or merchants of any 
inferiority in the Patna coin.” 

Letter from E. T. Blake, Luuing Muiter, Patna Mint, dated 6th 
November, 1796. 

G, Banking and Hoondeei-^ 

”I have been favoured with your fetiter of th'e 6tli in 
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stant and agreeably to your request herewith transmit to you 
my receipt for the Hoondee in my favour in the house of 
Gopaul Das, and Hurkissen Doss at 21 days sight for Sa. Il». 93-7-0 
(Ninety three seven annas).*' 

Letter from Thomas Dashwood, Registrar of Covenants’ office, dated 19th 
May, 1797. 

Form of the Receipt: — “Calcutta 19, March 1797. Received from 
Henry Douglas Esqr. a Hoondee in favour in the Hou?e of Gopaul 
Doss and Hurkissen Doss at Calcutta payable 21 days after sigliti of sicca 
rupees ninety three and seven annas.** 

Sa. R3. 93-7-0. 

Registrar of Covenants. 

H. Shroffs at Patna : — 

1. Raniclian Sahoe (Saliu) — a shrofE in the city of Patna. 

Letter from the Judge of Sircar Sarun to Henry Douglas, dated 19th 
August, 1793. 

2. 'Lutchmy Narain andi Rutchpaul Daus, shroffs at Patna. 
Letter from the Collector of Behar to H. Douglas, dated; Gaya, the 14th 

March, 1793. 

I. Letter from the Commercial Resident of Patna, dated the 3rd 
of November, 1792, to Mr. G. F. Grand requesting him to order the 
delivery of 12 pieces of cloths stolen and seized by the Magistrate's 
Cutwal Coorsingh by name fiom the Factory at Mograh. 


J. Slave Bays: — 

(1) “From the indulgence of Mr. Brooke I have it at my option 
to detain the two Boys (slaves of mine) and I aseign as a rea.son how- 
ever great their crime, I do not wish they should suffer the rigour of the 
law as they were brought up in my family.*' 

Letter from Bartho. Lewis Grenier, 6th European battalion, Dated Dinaporo, 
the 7th November, 1792. 

(2) Slavery; — “It having been represented to the CouH of 
Nizamat Adawlat a practice has prevailed of purchasing young slaves 
for the purpose of making Eunuchs of them, to be afterwards again dis- 
posed of by sale, the Court, have thought it proper to ascertain from their 
Law o£Bcera whether this inhuman practice be duly punishable by 
Muhlammadan Law, and also whether, in any case, it would entitle the 
party injured to emancipation from Slavery. 

I.H.Q., SEPTEMUER, 1936 ^ 
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By the ans^we^ of the Law officers to the reference made to them on 
these heads it appears that the Right of Mastership over his slave is not 
forfeited by making fucIi slave an Eunuch, either under the Masulman 
or Hindoo Law, but that the castration of any person, whether a slave 
or otherwise, is held criminal and punishable by the Muhammedan 
Laws, particularly if the offender be proved to have made it his 
professdonal or . frequent practice, nor will the consent of the 
party be allowed to obviate the punishment, which, in all cases, is left 
to the discretion of the Governor of the Country, or his Representative 
and to be proportioned to the magnitude of the offence. 

With! a view to discourage and pievent as much as possible, the 
cruel and detestable practice above adverted to, the Court desire you 
will make publick the foregoing provision of the Mohummadan T/aw 
against it by a circular notification to the Police Officers under your 
Jurisdiction, and that you will enjoin them to apprehend all persons 
charged with, the crime in que.stion, in like manner as they are directed 
to apprehend persons charged with otlier crimes of a hineous nature; 
that if there appear sufficient grounds for tlie same, they may be brought 
to trial before the Court of Circuit, and to exemplary punishment a?i the 
Law directs.’* 

Letter from J. H. Harrington, llegistrar, Court of Nizamat Adawlufc, Fort 
William,, to Henry Douglas, Magistrate of Patna,, dated ‘27th April, 1790.‘’‘ 

REVENUE 

A. Regarding lease of the farm for the sale of spiritiaus liquors 
in the city of Patna, 

1. Letter from A. Seton, Collector of Behar, dated Gaya, the 27th Sci'ptemberfl 
1790, to Mr. Grand and another dated 1 November, 1790. 

2. Letter from same to same, dated 24th December,, 1790, regarding the 
impediments in the work of the officers entrusted with collections, etc. 

B, EHvact of a letter f rom the Board of Revenue to the Governor- 
General in Council, dated 16t1i June, 1790: 

“We beg leave to recommend that instead of selling all lands as at 
present at the Khalsa, such lands only as pay a revenue to Government 
exceeding 1,000 rupees p. annum and lands paying a lew revenue in 

34 Harington, Analynis of the Taiws and Herniations in Bengal^ vol. I, 
pp. 78, 279. 
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the vicinity of Calcutta be in future sold at tihej Khalsa and that all 
land paying an annual revenue not exceeding 1,000 R&. if more con- 
tiguous to Patna, Dacca and Moorshidabad than to Calcutta be disposed 
of, at public auction by the judges of those cities respectively, the Sudder 
Jumma having been previously adjusted by us.” 

C. hrtract from the Proceedings of the Governor-General in 
Council under date the 30th of June, 1790: — 

“To The Hon’ble Charles Stuart 

President and Member of the Board of Revenue. 

Gentleman, 

Having reconsidered our orders of the 23rd in^itant relative to the 
sale of lands the Jumma of which shall not exceed the sum of Rs. 1000, 
wie think proper to revoke the same and dii’ect that your proposition of 
the 16th instant relative to the sale of such lands be adopted. 

Fort William We are etc. 

The 30th June, 1790. G. H. Barlow 

Sul). Secretary.” 

The above decision was communicated to Mr. G. F. Grand, Magis- 
trate of Patna, by Mr. G. H. Barlow through a letter dated 9th 
April, 1791. 

D. Jnstructions relating to recovery of arrears of reventncs and 
decision' of cames between individuals: — 

“We desire that until you shall be furnished with the instructions 
mentioned in our letter of the 29th March last you will consider thie 
regulations regarding the recovery of aiTears of revenue under which you 
andi the collectors acted prior to the Ist May in force with this qualifica 
tion that instead of holding any judicial pixxjeedings on balances due 
to Government from the land-holders or farmers of land you are to 
enforce payment of the amount that may be due from the Defaulters 
according to the Public account leaving them to apply to the Courts of 
Justice under the Regulations which will be hereafter published should 
they have any objection to matke to the Demand. You will likewise 
instruct the Collectors that if they should have occasion to confine any 
landholder or farmer for arrears due to Government they are to 
carry the Defaulter to the Jail of the Dewanny Adawlut of the Ziliah 
the Judge of which will receive and keep the defaulter in close custody 
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until he shall make good the Demandi or if he shall dispute the justness 
of it until l^e s'hall institute a suit against the Collector in the Dewanny 
Adawlut to try the same and give good security to discharge the amouni 
that may be adjudged by the Court, to be due from him. With respect 
to the causes between individuals depending in the Maal Adawlut you 
will instruct the Collectors to deliver over all records and paper's respect- 
ing them to the Judges of the Dewanny Adawluts of the I'espect.ive 
Zillah who will be instructed to proceed immediately to try and decide 
them.*’ 

Letter from G. H. Barlow, Sub. Sf'cretary, to William Cowper Esqr., President 
of the Board of Revenue, dated I29th May, 1793, enclosed with a letter from G. H. 
Barlow to Henry Douglas, Judge of the City of Patna, dated 29th May,, 1793. 

E. Land Revenue: — 

“Having received ordersi from the Board of Revenue tn 
transmit a statement of all the lands in this District belonging 
to the Company of the quantity of land of that description in 
and' about the city of Patna, never having been accurately as<?ei*tained, 
I directed the Cannoongoes to as^st a Mohurrir of mine in measuring it. 
But they meet with opposition in the execution of their duty. I there- 
fore reques^t that, whenever thes« officers may find iti necessary to make a 
representation to you, you will be pleased to afford them every support 
consistent with justice and the rights of Government.” 

Letter from G. Hawkins, Collector of Zillah Behar, to H. Douglas, dated 31st 
October, 1797. 

F. Cafe of Bickennajeet Sing crs. Ranilochun Ghosc \ — 

“The perguiinahs of Shaliabad were farmed to Rajah Bickennajeet 
Sing in the year 1187 who states that his Malgozary was paid into the 
public Trea.su«ry through the house of Kish>?n Dee Tewary Mahajan oi' 
Patna. 

The Vakeel of Defendant states that the Papers of that house are 
at present officially in your charge. If this should be the cai?e I have to 
request you will order all accounts and Papers relative to the sum** paid 
into Treasury of the hoii^e of Jubboololl and Dowliit Ram. Vakeels of 
Rajah Biokiermajeet Sing nn account of the malgoozary of Shaliabad for 
the year 1187 may be delivered to the Bearer.” 

Letter from E. W. Webbs, Zillah Shaliabad, the Ist of December, 1797 to 
H. Douglas. 
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G. Excise I — 

“The Court on clue eoiisideration of the Rej^ulalion proposed 
in tlie 5th rarajifraph of the above Letter with a view to j?ive tl»e 
Mag'isirates a more direct, control over the licensed inanufacturers of 
Spirituous liquors, are of opinion that it might produce an opposition 
of authority between the Magi.strates andi Collectors which would be 
detrimental to the Public service; and that for the present it will be 
puffico’ent to instruct the Magistrates to give immediate notice to the 
Collectors of all instances wherein a lioensed manufacturer or seller of 
spirituous liquors may be convicted of any of the crimes specified in the 
conditions of his licence, as detailed in sections 10 and 11, of Regula- 
tion of 179^1, and to in.struct the Collectors immediately on the receipt of 
a written notice to the above effect from the Magistrates to resume tlie 
License granted to the offender according to tlie conditions above- 
mentioned. The CouH accordingly resolve to recommend to the Governor 
General in Council that instructions to this purpose ba issued to the 
several Magistrates and Collectors.’' 

Extract from the resolutions of the Nizamat Adawlut, dated 23rd Novc-inbcr 
1700. 


SOCIAL 

Tw'o Companies of Sepoys and four guns were lent to Nawab 
Selaw^ar Jung to celebrate t}^ Id festival by Lieut, Sini.pson (?), Colo- 
nel Coihmanding at Dinapore, Mr. O. F. Grand, Magistrate of tlie City 
of Patna, apprehended “that the tranquility of the city of Patna may be 
disturbed “ thereby. But the Colonel Commanding at Dinapore wrote 

lo the Magistrate of Patna on 14th June, 1790: “Nothing 

could be further from any intention that this complimentary guard which 
it has been customary to grant to the Natives of Rank under the British 
Governnwjnt on similar occas-ions should be emjdoyed in the niiinner 
you seem to apprehend 

I have been induced to comply with the request in consequence of 
the attention shown by the Nawab in pdlitely inviting the ymtlemen and 
ladies of this station to he present at the celebmtion of the fet tival,** 
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JUDICIAL^ 

A, Letter from J. M. White, Fouzdary Department-, Fort William, 
to Mr. Georgpe Francis Grand, Magistrate of Patna, not’ to carry into 
execution sentences of mutilation passed by the Naib Nazim. 

B, Letter to G. F. Grand, Magistrate and Judge of Patna, dated 
Gaya, the 2n4 July, 1790, regarding a '‘petition which has been present- 
ed by Dewan Kheyalleram stating his claim to a house in Patna which 
has been advertised for sale by your order, to satisfy a decree obtained 
in a suit instituted before you by Musummaut Zebul and Hans Raj.” 

C. Letter from Mr. G. H. Barlow, Sub. Secretary to the Board of 
Revenue, dated Calcutta, the 16th December, 1790, to Mr. G. F. Grand 
informing him that the “Darogah of Fouzdary at Patna has been order- 
ed to deliver over charge of the Fouzdary Prison to the Magistrate.” 

D, Another letter dated 15th December, 1790, from same to same 
authorising Mr. Grand to entertain “a Guard in the Fouzdary Jail 
and to draw of the Diet money on the Collector of Shahabad from the 
17th June, 1789.” 

E. Letter from Mr. J. Sombelle, Regi^strar, Nizamat Adalat, Fori 
William, dated the 10th of January, 1791, to Mr. G. F. Grand, 
Magistrate of Patna, along with a copy of the Regulations passed by 
the Governor-General in Council for the administration of justice in the 
Fouzdary or Criminal Court's in Bengal, Bihar and Orisea. 

F. The Magistrate to ptU into ej\^vution sentences passed by the 
NM Nazim, es^ept in cases of muitUation, etc, etc , : — 

“I am directed by the Nizamat Adawlut to acquaint yon 
that it has been recommended to the Governor General in 
Council to write a letter to the Naib Na.zim requesting that 
he will . pass decisions on trials that have been referred to 
hinj by his Darogahs in the several districts previous to their removal, 
and transmit the to the Nizamat Adawlut, together with such deci- 
sions as he may have already passed, but not forward to his Darogahs 
to be carried into execution. 


36 Field, Begulations of the Bengal Code^ pp. 134-41; Harington, op. cit- 
vol. II, pp. 662-63. 
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Asi soon as these decisions are received, they will be forwarded to the 
several Magistrates that they may be duly enforced. 

The Court deeming it possible that decisions may have been passed 
by the Naib Nazim on trials which toolk place previous to the abolition 
of the late system for the administration of Criminail Justice, and trans- 
mitted by himi to his Darogahs in the several districts, .previous to his 
receipt of the letters which the Governor-General in Council has now 
been requested to write him, you are hereby directed to carry such deci- 
sions into execution in the event of their arrival, with an exception to 
sentences of mutilation, the execution of which is to be delayed, and 
the circumstances reported to the Nizamut Adaulut for their Orders. 

I am further directed to desire that you. will examine the proceedings 
delivered over to you by the Darogah of the Naib Nazim, and report 
to the Nizamut Adawlut the nature of the crimes of those prisoners who 
may be now in confinement under sentence of imprisonment during 
pleasure together with any reasons which may have been assigned by the 
Naib Nazim or his proceedings for passing such Sentence, communicat- 
ing such further information as you may be able to obtain from an ex- 
amjination of the proceedings held on the trial, that the Nizamut Adawlut 
may be enabled to judge of the Degree of the Criminality of each indivi- 
dual confined under such sentence.’' 

Ijettor from J. Sombelle to Mr. G. F. Grand, Magistrate of Patna, dated 
Fort William., the 14th February,, 1791. 

G. “J am directed to inform you that the Governor-General in 
Council was this day pleased to resolve, that the Head Assi.stants to the 
several Collectors, and the Registrars to the Adawluts of the| cities of 
Moorshidabad)^ Patna and Dacca, shall be empowered to act as Magis- 
trates in the event of the indisposition or absence of the Magi.strates.*' 

Letter from Mr. G. H. Barlow, Sub. Secy, to Gove-rnment to G. F. Grand, 
dated 26th February, 1791. 

H. ** the officers of the late criminal Court at Patna have 

informed through the Nabob Muzaffer Jung, to whose orders they wiere 
subject, that their salaries were tx) cease with the abolition of tbeir res- 
pective offices which took place on the 31st December last, their salaries 
are acordingly to be discontinued from that ** 

Letter from same to same dated 16th March, 1791. 
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7. Orders of the “Court of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut not to mal- 
treat the prisoners or to inflict any corporal pumishiaent on thcmj for 
extorting confession.*^ 

Letter from Mr. J. Sombello, Registrar Badar Nizamat Adawlut,. to Mr. G. P. 
Grand, dated 11th April, 1791. 

7. Messers Hunter and J , Neave, Judges of the Court of Circuit of 
Patna Division. 

Letter dated 17th June 1791, from Alen Wright, Registrar, to Mr. G. F. 
Grand, Magistrate of Patna. 

K, Letter from Mr. John Somhe^lle, Registrar of the Nizamat 
Adalat, dated Fort William, 24th October, 1791 to Mr. G. F. Grand, 
Magistrate for the city of Patna, informing him* that pergonal confesvsion 
of a crime should be confirmed by as many witnes^ses “asi Muhammadan 
law requires” and such confessions should be “free and voluntary.” 

L. Establishments of the Adalat for the city of Patna in 1703 : — 

Letter from Mr. G. H. Barlow to H. Douglas, acting Magistrate of Patna, 

dated 29th March, 1793: — 

I am directed to transmit to you the encolsedi establishment wlucli 
has been fixed for the ofiices to which you have been appointed from the 
1st May next. 

The amount will be paid by the Collector of Sbahabad under the 
Regulations regarding the payment of Civil EHtabli^dlments. 

P.S. Mr. C. Buller the Gentlemai appointed Registrar to tlie 
Dewany Adawltit of your city with; a salary of Ri». 400 per m. is to 
draw Rs. 500 per month the full salary annexed; to his office from* the 
time he may become qualified to hold it under the act of Parliament. 


Judge, salary p. annum 30,000 ... ... 2,600 

Registrar ... ... ... ... 500 

Rent of a Court ... ... ... ... 160 

3,160 

Clerks 

1 Portugese Writer ... ... ... 80 

1 Native Do ... .*» ••• 40 

120 
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Dewanny Department 

1 Moulavy 

100 

1 Pundit 

60 

1 Sheristahdar 

100 

6 Mohumra @25 

150 

1 Munshee 

50 

1 Mulluh 

5 

1 Brahmin 

5 

1 Dodar 

10 

1 Nazir 

25 

1 Naib 

15 

20 Peons @ 4 each 

80 

1 Mirdah 

10 

1 Burty 

4 

1 Matric 

3 

Bengal Paper, Pens and ink ... 

30 


647 

Fouzdary Department 

Jail Estahluliment 

1 Mirdar 

25 

30 Burgondosses ... 

90 

1 Tublia 

20 

1 Tazeiiaburdur ... 

4 

1 Jillab 

4 

1 Gouchaud 

4 


147 

Cut imlly Ediihlidi incut 

Cutwally ••• ••• ■’* 

Sica Rupees 4,5.19 

1,389 

M. (kith of office for Mr. J. 

NeavCy appointed Judge and 

Moyiistruic of Zilhih Tirlioot, 

Oath of office for Mr. SouiMel 
Vruvincial Court of Appeal and Court 

Carters appointed J udge of the 
of Circuit tor the divisions of 

Patna. 


SEPTKtfBKft, 1936 

7 
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Uath of oflioe for Mr. W. Hunter, appointed Judge ami Magistrate 
of the Zillah of Bamghar. 

Oath of office for Mr. 11. Hainus, appointed Judge of tlie Provincial 
Court of Appeal and Court of Circuit for the division of Patna*. 

Oath of office for Mr. A. Seton, appointed Judge and Magiatrate of 
tlie Zillah of Hehar. 

Letter from G. H. Barlow to H. Douglas, dated 6th April, 1793. 

/V. Engagement of VaJxceU^^ i/t cases : — 

“I am directed to acquaint you- that it i« the intention of the 
(xovernor-Genera'l in Council to appoint, under rules and ref^trictious 
which will be hereafter published, a certain number of Hindoo and 
Muhaiiijedan Vakeels; or native pleaders to plead the causes of the parties 
in suits instituted in the Zillah and city courts of Dewuniiy Adawlut, the 
Provincial Court of Appeal, and the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, and that 
no other persons excepting the Vakeels so appointed, and parties who 
■ may choose to plead their own cases, will bo allow’ed to plead in suit-s 
brought before the couits. 

2. These licensed pleaders are to hold, their appointments imme- 
diately from the Governor-General in Council, and are not to be remov- 
able but for incapacity or misconduct proved to his satisfaction. 

J. The parties in suits are to have the option of committing tlie 
prosecution or defenoe of their causes to whichever of the pleaders attach- 
ed to the court wherein they may sue or be sued, they may think proper. 
The pleaders will be allow’ed certain fees a table of which will be here- 
after published upon the papers filed in the causes in which they inpy 
be emidoyed, and will be prohibited from receiving from their clients 
any other reward or l<]molument, besides the fees so authorised. 

4. It is the intention of Ilis Lordship in Council that one of the 
most able and respectable pleaders attached to each of the courts shaill be 
appointed to i)rosecute and defend suits in which Government, under 
the regulations that will be shortly published, may be a party with its 
subjects. 

5. His Lordshii^ in Council considers it to be essential to the due 

36 Harington, op. cif., vol. 1, pp. 147-5L Tlionitoii) history of tke British 
Empire in India, vol. If, p. 5f2. TJiis may Im) regarded as marking the begin- 
ning of British Indian legal profession of today. 
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administration of justice that the pleaders in the seyeral courts should 
be men of integrity and ability and that they should have had a good 
education ; and as it would be ni,oreover extremely desirable that they 
should possess a knowledge of the Hindoo or Mahoinedan Law (according 
as they may be of the former or latter persuasion) it is his intention 
that only persons bred to the study of the Hindoo or Mahomedan law 
shall be selected to fill these appointments, provided a sufiicient number 
of such persons possessing tlie qualification before specified can be pro- 
cured. As these offices from the principles in which they are constituted 
ni;iiflt necessarily become of considerable imi>ortance and respectabilitjy 
and, as the faitliful and aealous discharge of the duties of them must be 
productive of considerable Pecuniary Emdlumeiit his Lordship in. 
Council is induced to believe that many persons who possess the quali- 
fications required for them will be eager to obtain them. 

6. His lordship in Council therefore desires that you will as early 
after ihe receijd of this letter as may be practicable, rej)ort to him what 
number of Hindoo and of Muhammiadan Vakeels will in your opinion be 
sufficient for pleading the cases in the Dewanny Adaulut of the city of 
Patna and that you will report to him the names of any persons who 
have resided for a considerable time in that district whom you may deem 
qualified to act as pleaders in the court, and that you will also point out 
which of them shall appear to you best qualified to hold the office of 
pleader for Government. 

You will explain to the persons whom you may propose to r6cony 
mend the nature and importance of the offices and ascertain whether 
they are willing to accept of them, acquainting then^ at the same time 
that they will be required to ta,lDe an oath to perform the Duties that 
may be prescribed to them truly and faithfully and to the best of their 
IcnowJledge and judgment ** 

Letter from G. H. Barlow to H. Douglas, Patna, dated 26th April,, 1793. 

/V‘. Pleader at Patna : — 

“I am dii*ected by the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut to in- 

form you that the Court have been, pleased* to appoint Peer 
Aalee a pleader in the Dewanny Adawlut of the City of Patna.*' 

Letter from Cha. Ha, Blunt^ Ad. Registrar, Sudder Dewanny Adawlut^, dated 
Fort Wflli^, 18th May, 1797, to H. Douglas. 
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N^, Sunnuds for Vakeels : — 

I am directed by the Sudder I>ewanny Adawlut to desire 
that you will transmit a list of such of the authorized 
pleaders of your Court as hlave not already received perma- 
nent Sunnuds from this Court (viz, Sunnuds not restricted to one year 
as was limited in the original appointment of VaJceeils under Regulation 
7,1793 for reasons, which no longer exist to render such limitations 
necesisary) that new Sunnuds authorising them to act as Pleaders during 
good conduct may he granted! to them respectively on atampt paper 
according to section 26 of Regulation 6, 1797. 

Letter from J. Stuart, Deputy Registrar of Sudder Dewsnny Adawlut, dated 
Fort William, Ist November, 1797, to H. Douglas. 

0. Letter from J. Sombelle, Registrar, Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, 
to Henry Douglas, dated the 2nd Janttary, 1793, informing him that 
^Hhie Governor-General in Council has been pleased to appoint Moulavee 
Amaun-ud-Deen to the ofEce of Cauzy for the city of Patna. This 
appointment took place on the 21st ultimo.’* 

F, Abolition of death punishment for witchcraft or sorcery : — 

‘*‘1 am directed to acquaint you on that the Governor General in 
Council understanding fromi a reference that has been made to him by 
the Court of Nizamat Adawlut, that it has been the immemorial custom 
with people of Satar Cast 'to try persons for witchcraft and to put them 
to death when supposed to have been guilty of the charge without any 
reference to the Courts of Justice his Lordship in Council, with a view 
to iput an. effectual stop to such a shocking and inhuman customs in 
future, has been pleased to direct T.hat you issue a proclamation in the 
native languages throughout your jurisdiction, giving notice! that if 
any person or persons of the Satar Cast or any other cast or persuasion 
within the Company’s provinces, or the Zemindary of Benares, shall 
hereafter put any person to death on the groundl of his or her being 
vtrwd ia or practising sorcery, or on any otheir ground, that sqch person 
pr persons pn being convicted of the crime will be held guilty of murder 
and be invariably puniehed accordingly., 

IMter fiem Q. H. Barlow to Hemy Douglas, acting Judge at Patna, 15tb 
February, 1798. 
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Q, Powers of the Registrars : — 

“I am directed to acquaint you that the Court of Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut having observed that many of the Registers (Registrars) of the 
Courts of Mofussil D-eVanny Adawlut have considered themselves em- 
jmwered to exerciee the powers of judge in the absence of the judge and 
this assumption of the judicial authority not being sanctioned, by the 
Regulations the Court havie thought it necessary expressly to prohibit 
the Registers from exercising any judicial powers in the absence of the 
judge of the court to which they may be attached or upon any other 
occasion except in the cases and in the manner now, or that may be in 
future directed by the Regulation of justice without the express sanc- 
tion of the Governor-General in Council/' 

Letter from G. H. Barlow to Henry Douglas, dated 6th June, 1793. 

R. Judicial powers of Henry Douglas^"^ : — 

“I am directed by the Governor-General in Council to acquaint 
you that until such time as you shall be furnished with the new Regula- 
tions of the administration of JiHstice, you are to receive and try all 
civil suits including those formerly cognizable in the courts of Maal 
Adawlut agreeably to the rules and forms prescribed fox the receiving 
and trying causes cognizable in the courts of Dewanny Adawlut in the 

t 

Regulations of the 27th J une, 1787. 

2. You are not however to exact any deposit fee on the amount or 
value of the property .sued for, his Lordsliip in Council having been 
pleased to abolish the fees levied under the 44th article of the above- 
mentioned Regulations, and to resolve that no such or any deposit fee 
shaH be exacted either upon the original institution of fruits in the Zillah 
or City Courts or upon their being appealed to tine Provincial Courts of 
Appeal or to Sudder Dewanny Adawlut. 

3. You, are to receive and transmit to the Provincial Court of 
appeal for the division of Patna all appeals (witho-ut any limitation as to 
the amount or value of the property decreed) that may be presented to 

37 Compare: — “The judges of these Courts are also to be vested with the 
powers of Magistrates to preserve the peace and to apprehend and\ commit 
offenders^ take their trials before the Courts of Circuits.” — Ross, op. cit,, vol. II, 
p. 562. 
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you from diviwong that have been or may be} passed in the Dewanny 
Adawliit of tile City of Patna, provided that, all such appeals be present- 
ed within three months after the date of the decistion, and that the 
party appealing sliall give security for the coste of appeal, and for the 
perform aiice^ of such or tier or decree as the Provincial Court of appeal 
may pass. The amount of this security is to be fixed by you at such 
sum as you may tliink projmr upon a reference to the annual produce, 
uiDjount or value of the property decreed hut is in no case to exceed 
five hundred rupees. 

His Lordship in Council- desires that you wilil as soon after the 
receipt of tJiis letter as may be practicable transmit to him. a table of 
such fees as you recommend be allowed to the Vakeeils who are to be 
appointed to plead the causes of suitors in your court. 

Letter from G. H. Barlow to H. Douglas, dated 24th June, 1793. 

.S*. Under the new liegulation fees '^hitherto levied for the 
Reguter and native officer.^ her discontinned imw.edmtely**^ 

Letter from G. H. Barlow to H. Douglas, dated 24th June, 1793. 

T. Liquidation of Bonds : — 

request you will be pleased to obtain and transm,it 
to me the sworn replies of some of the j)rincipal and most 
respectable Bankers of Patna to tihe accompanying questions 
respecting the usage prevailing among them in cases where persons, after 
executing bonds object to the liquidation therefore under the pretence 
tliat the amount .specified in the instnimjente in question waa never paid to 
them or on their behalf. The question arising out of this objection, is 
whether a plaintiff sueing for the recovery of a bonded debt, be bound 
to prove the mere execution only of the bond, on which he sues or whether 
he be also bound to prove the delivery of the amount specified therein.^' 

Letter from A. Seton, Judge of Behar to H. Douglas, Judge of PatiiHy datotl 
Gaya, the 20th September, 1793. 

U, “The Deputy Accountant General is to perform the duties c>f 
accountant; to the judicial department and to, corre.^^pond immediately 
with the Governor-General in Council in that depaiiment. 

You are to tranmit your monthly cash account, accximpained by the 
vouchers hereafter specified to the Deputy Accountant General. 

Letter from G. H. Barlow to H. Douglas, dated 18th October, 1793. 
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V . Imamttddin appointed Cauzy (Kazi) in the city of Patna; Mr^ 
J ohn Adam appointed assistant in the office of the Registrar and second 
assistant to the Magistrate of th^e city of Patna. 

W. Punishment for castration : — 

Letter from J. H. Harrington, Kegistrar, Court of Nizamat Adawlut, Fort 
William, to Henry Douglas, dated 27th April, 1796. 

Equality of Justice : — 

“In franiiing- regulations for the ad’nnnistration of Justice, 
the very object of them require^ that they should be equally 
applicable to all and no excei^tions should be made in favour 
of any one without the most urgent reasons. An Indulgence conceded 
to one would be claim'ed by many, 'and if admitted, would be an impedi 
ment to the due execution of the laws and l>e even in itself an act 
of injustice, because injurious to those to whom the Indulgence should 
be denied. I hope therefore you will' see propriety of my declining to 
con^ply with your request to be exonerated from the forms of the Court 
and from giving security.” 

Letter from N. B. Edmmotrne to Coonwar Dowlat Sing, dated 16th Jane, 
1797, annexed to a letter from Mr. N. B. Edmmortrne to H. Douglas, dated 20th 
June, J797. 

Y. Use of Stamps on papers and payment of Court fees^*^* 

(1) “I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of the Deputy 
Kegist-er’s Letter of the 9th instant and to desire you will inform the 
Suddar Dewanny Adawlut in reply to the first que^^tion proposed therein 
that the Governor-General in Council is of opinion that, all Plaints pre- 
sented in tho firs^ instance to any Zillah or City Coui'ti must under section 
17 of Regulation G, 1797, he written on? stamped paper, whether the 
causei^ be referable to the native Cominjiseioners or otherwise, and that 
this was the intention of Government in framing the Regulation. The 
Governor-Generai in Council thinjks it necessary to desire at the same 
time, that after the cause shall have been refened to the Commissioners 
in their capacities of referees dr ai'bitrators the Pleadings or Papers eub- 
sequently .submitted to them are not required! to be written in staintped 



08 Hftringtoii, op. citi^ vol. I, pp, 157-68. 
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Paper, the Courts to whicli the i*ule» in section 17 apply as partJcularly 
eiiujiciuted therein.*’ 

Kxtriict iroiii u letter iroiu the Sub. Secretary to the Judicial Department 
dated tlje 2oth ot August, 1797 annexed to a letter from Mr. Stuart., Deputy Regib- 
tiar„ Sadar Dowanny Adawlut to H. Douglas, dated 6th September, 1707. 

1^) “I am (lirecto*! hy the SmUler Dewaiiny Adawlut, to acquaint 
you that the coj)ios of Dcuuees to be transmitted to the Board of Iteveiuie 
and CoW'*^cicr.v under section 9 of Begulatiion 4, 1793, Section 2 of Regula- 
tion 45, '1793, and section 3 of Regulation 58, 1795, are to be vvriiteu on 
stujnped papei as required by section 18 of Regulation 0, 1797, and that 
tlio Goveinor-Genei al in Council has autliorisedv tLe stamp duty payable 
on sucli copies to be diarged to tbe account of Government.” 

Letter from Mr. Stuart to H. Douglas, datod Fort William, 27th SeptemUir, 
1797. 

(3) “I beg leave to submit the following querries to the Sudder 
Dewann)^ Adawlut, respecting the 'Stamp Papers, and request to be 
honoured with their orders thereon. 

— First, aught a Vakalatnaiujah which has not the Cauzie’s Seal 
and signature to it, to be Drawn out on Stamp Paper, or is only the 
fee on it, as an Exhibit to be collected. 

drd. — Second, Are the parties in a suit obliged to receive copies of 
the Petition, answer and Replication, in order to Reply thereto, from 
the Court on Stamp Paper? It is not expressly mentioned in section 5 
of Regulation V of 1793 tihat hucIi copies are to be furnished by the 
Court, and unless the parties are strictly enjoined to receive copies of 
them from the C’ourt, t<hey will probably furnish each other with copies, 
in order to evade the Stamp Duty. 

By Section XXVI of Regulation IV of 1793 a copy of the 
Decree is directed to be delivered to each party or their Vakeels. But 
it very otteu liappeiis that the party against whom the Decree isi passed 
goes away, unless he meaiiH to appeal it, without taking the copy of the 
Decree, and when a RazeeJ‘an*ttUi is delivered in, or when the suit is 
fettled amicably hy the Parties, or a Kis^thiuiny signed, and presented 
to the Judge, or Regist^jr, to be» attested with their official sigliatuie, 
neither of the parties think of taking a copy of the Decree. If therefore 
fcopiee of all Decrees were invariably to be drawn out for tbe parties) 
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there would be a very great expenditure of Stamp Paper for no purpojie, 
unless the Parties were compelied to take out copies of every Decree, and 
pay the stamp Duties thereon. I therefore beg leave to recommend that 
copies of Decrees be made out in future on the written application of the 
parties themselves or their Vakeels, and a Book might be left in the 
Cutchen^ {'or them to- notify their wish, and it would also be a check 
against their assertions to the Court of appeals, of which I have had one 
or two late instances, Viz. ‘‘that they applied Court for a copy of the 
Decree but did not receive it** whereas by reference to such of a Book^ the 
truth or faUity of their assertion would easily be known. 

nth , — I presume it is meant that one side only of the Stamp paper 
is to be used for transacting or drawing out Petitions, Derkhausta etc. or 
may both sides he used for that purpose.** 

Letter from Jae. &pottiswood, Judge of Zillah Adawlut, Bardwan, to J. H. 
Harrington, llegistrar to the Sudder Dewaony Adawiub, dated 4tli October., 1797. 

(4) The Court gave the following answers to the questions: — 

“The Court are of opinion that Vakailatnamahs are not required by 
any part of Regulation 6, 1797, to be on stlani;pfc paper, unless^ attestied by 
the Cauzy, as provided in section 16 of the above Regulation, and con- 
sequently that when delivered, without such attestation (as supposed in 
the .Tudge*s question on this head) they can. only be made subject to 
the fee on exhibits prescribed in section 5 of the above Regulation. 

Second. The Court are of opinion that a» the .parties ar^ not re- 
quired by any Regulation to take copies of the Petition, Answer oi Re- 
plication, for the purpose of replying thereto, they should not be com- 
pelled to take such copies on stampt paper, but if instead of f urn ishi no- 
each other with copies or making copies themselves from Records of the 
Court, they should apply to the Court to be furnished with copies, such 
copies mufit be furnished on stamipt paper and the Duty paid thereon as 
prescribed by section 16 of Regulation 6, 1793. 

Third. As by section 26 of Regulation 4, 1793 copies of all decrees 
are ordered to be prepared, and delivered or tendered to the Parties, the 
Court are of opinion that the Stamp Duty on all Decrees so prepared 
and tendered should be levied from the parties, although they may not 
attend to take out the Decree, or decline receiving it though in atten- 
dance. But as the Judge has referred to cases wherein a Eazenamali 

seitemuer, 1935 8 
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may be delivered^ or the suit be in other manner amicably adjuatedi by 
the partiee the Court think it proper tio notice to him, that if such 
Kazenamah, or adjustment be antecedent to the deciaion of the auit^ an 
order for discontinuing all furth«er Proceedings upon the case with 
such Provisions as the Regulations direct), respecting Yalkeels fees and 
costs would in most, if not all, cases be sufficient ; and any Decree upon 
the merits of the case, such as is referned t)o in section 26 of Regulation 
4, 1793 being pretended by the private adijuaiment of . the Parties, the 
provisions in that section would not of course be applicable. 

Fourth. Under Section 23 of Regulation 6, 1797^ the Court are of 
opinion that all atampt paper used for the purposes therein mentioned 
should be written as usual upon one side only and) that any {papers written 
otherwise, unless shewn to be according to established usage should be 
liable to a double duty or such other Penalty, as may appear proper 
under the Provisions made in the above Regulation." 

True copy annexed to a letter from C. Keating, Judge. Court of A-ppoal, 
dated Patna^, 10th November, 1797, to H. Douglas. 

(5) "I have received a Persian Translate of Regulation 10th, 1797 
but no English copy unle.ss I mistake the said Translate the draft paper 
is required to be used in cases detenninabLe by the Magistrate in con- 
formity to section the 12th Regulation the 22nd, 1793. I request to 
be informed what is to be done, if a complainant exaggerate and mis- 
represent the Fact so as to make it impossible till the Investigation be 
over to pronounce whether it be a> case cognizable by the Magistrate or 
not. This is the common practice here, to invite instant attention." 

Letter from J. Stonhou.se, Magistrate of Zillah Chittagong, to J. H. 
Harringtoi^, Ilegistrar to the Nizamat Adawlut, dated 10th October, 1797. 

(6) Decision of the Court of Nizamut Adawlut: — 

“The Court are of opinion that if any Person for the 
purpose of evading the Stamp duty prescribed, by Section 
6 of Regulation 10, 1797 or, (as stated by the Magistrate of 
Chittagong to be a common practice fh that district) with 
a view to excite the immediate attention of the Magistrate shaill exagge- 
rate or misrepresent matters of complaint, which on examination may 
prove to bo within the description of petty offences mentioned in sedition 
8 of Regulation 9, 1793 and which therefore ought to have been preferred 
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on Btampt paper conformably to section 6 of Regulation 10, 1797, in such 
cases, as in all other cases were it vaa*y clearly appear that the complaint 
ought to have been preferred on ?thmpt paper, according to the above 
section, and. has intentionally been not so preferred, the Magistrates, 
who are restricted by the above Regulation from hearing the complaints 
therein specified if the same be not written on stampt paper, am autho- 
rised to dismiss such complaints when not so written with costs accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the case, and to direct the Plaintiffs to pre- 
fer their complaints anew on stampt paper as required by the above 
Regulation. This mode of proceeding the Court are aware may for a 
time occasion seme additional trouble to the Magistrates by the rehear- 
ing of complaints partially or perhaps fully investigated!, but the Court 
are of opinion that it wdll in the end save them bo-th time and trouble, 
by the due enforcement of the stamp duty declaredly intended to dis- 
courage the numerous petty complaints preferred from litigous or other 
improper motives, as well as by che<tking the prevalent disposition to 
exaggerate or misrepresent matters of a trivial nature for the purpose of 
exciting immediate and undue attention to them. 

Extract from the Proceedings of the Nizamat Adawlut on the 1st November, 
1797, annexed to a letter from C. Keating to H. Douglas, dated 13th November, 
1797. 

(7) “The Judge of Zillah Rajesahy having submitted to the Court 
of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut whether under Regulation G, 1797, peti- 
tions presented io the Judge for the recovery of arroara of Rent or 
Revenue aj* prescribed by section 11 Regulation 35, 1795, on the arrear 
of the defaulters to the demand, are to be drawn out on stamiph Paper ; 
ail8o whether petitions complaining of dispossession of land or crops, as 
specified in section 3 Regulation 49, 1793, are to be written on stampt 
paper, the Courtihave been pleased to answer the Judge, that they con- 
sider all petitions of plaint prefeiTed Do the Civil Courts with the answers 
to them to be within the meaning and intention of section 17 of Regi'la- 
ticn 6, 1797, and to prevent similar references they have directed me to 
communicate to you their instructions to the saidi J udge for your inf ormar- 
tion and guidance.” 

Letter from J. Stuart, Deputy Registrar, Siiddor Dewanny Adawlut, to H. 
Douglai^ dated 22nd November, 1797. 

(8) “I am, directed to acquaint you for your information and guid- 
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auce that certain questions having been s.tated to the Sudder Dewauny 
Adawlut on the construction of the 4th and 5th clauses of the i^iion 17 
Eegulation 6th 1797 the Court after mature deliberation of the said 
clauses consider the rates of^tamp duty specified in the two clauses above- 
mentioned to be applicable to suits appealable and not appealable to 
this Court under the existing Regulations, (Viz. 2 Rupees for the fomer 
and 1 Rupee for the latler), whatever may be the standard fixed for 
appeal's to this Court, and consequently, that under the limitation of 
appeals to this Court in suits for personal property (contained in ReguJa- 
iioii 12, 1797, the stamp duty of 1 Rupee only is demandable in the cases 
declared not to be appealable to this Court in section 2 of that 
Regulation.** 

Letter from J. Stuart, Py. Registrar, Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, to Henry 
Douglas, Judge of the City of Patna, dated the 21st of February, 1798. 

(9) “I am directed by the Sadder D-ewanny Adawlut to inform 
you for your guidance, that the Coui*t on certain questions, plated to 
them relative to the constniction of Regulation 6 of 1797, have been 
induced to consider Vakalatnamahs lltible to the feeB, are exhibits pres- 
cribed in section 5 of the Regulation in quesition, both as not being 
within the exception contained in that Section, and as being exhibited 
by the parties in civil causes in evidence of a fact relating thereto ; viz. 
the appointment of pleaders in such caus^es, and that under the same 
construction of the Regulation the Court consider all Documents deli- 
vered by the i)arties in proof of any matter relative to their cause, as 
within the description of exhibits on which fees are required to be paid, 
excepting the pleadings of the parties, which are declared to ho exempted 
from the fees in question, the intention of which exemption although 
the plaint, answer, reply and rejoinder only are expresstly excepted, the 
Court consider to include all Supplementary pleading of the same des- 
ciiptiontri, as well as all petitions of whatever natuire which m,ay be deli- 
vered by the parties or their Valkeels in the course of trial, and which 
being required to be written on stampt paper are liable to the payment 
of the stamp duty prescribed in the 17th section of the Regulation 
al'oresaidi — that the Court having communicated the foregoing construc- 
tion of the Eegulation in question to the Vice-President in Council he 
has been pleased to express his entire concurrence in it. 
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I am directed to add for your further information and guidance 
that on another reference to the Vice-Presudent in Council on the cone- 
truction of Regulation 6, 1797, he has been pleased to infoiiu them, that 
it was not the intention of Government to comprehend bail bonds and 
security bonds in the general description of bonde l^8fe^red to Section 21 
of that Regulation and that consequently the?e descriptions of bonds are 
not required to be written on stampt paper, but will be liable an exhibits 
to the fees prescribed in Section 5 of the Regulation/' 

Circular from J. Stuart, Deputy llegistror, Sudder Dewanny AdawluV dated 
the 14th February, 1798, to H. Douglas, Judge of the City of Patna. 

POLlCEa^ 

A. “The Darogah of the late Naib Naaim having been required, 
when the change of system- in the Four.dary Department trok place, to 
deliver over the records of their offices^ to the several magist'rates.^ 

Extract of letter from tha Nizamat A4awlut to Mr. G. A. Grant, Magistrate 
of Bhagalpur, enclosed in a letter from the latter to Henry Douglas, Magistrate of 
Patna, dated 2l8t January, 1703. 

iS. “First, you will divide the city of Patna and the places 

adjacent which are subject to your authority into ward, or 

jurisdictions and appoint a Darogah to superintendent the Police 

of each Ward. 

Second, you will, direct the Darogahs to report every morn- 
ing to the Cutwal the occurrence of the night, and to bring 

before him any thieves, or robbers or persons charged with or 

suspected of criminal offences whbm they may have apprehended th ^ 
preceding night. The Cutwalls are. to carry persons so . apprehendea 
before you without delay. 

Third, you will appoint a Mohullahdun and Mohulladarin 

to each ward with directions to give notice to the Darogah 

of the ward of any robber^ or offenders who miay be concealed 

or have tiaken. up their residence in their respective Wards. 

Fourth, you will state what addition to your present establishment of 
of^rs will be necessary for guarding the different Wards effectually and 

38 Field, op. elf., pp. 188-88; Harington, op. cit.,, vol. I, pp. 518-13 ; Ross, 
op. cit., vol. II, pp. 305, 650. 
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you are to assese the amount upon the merchants, Traders and Shop- 
keepers, residing in each Ward, consulting with wnie of the principal 
among them as 1o the best modie of raising the sum requir^. 

h'ifth, previous however to levying the a-’-sessment directed in the pre- 
ceding Aiiicks you ave to report the amount required to be raisedf in each 
wa^d with the mode in which you would recommend it to he leived for the 
approbation of the Governor-General in Council. 

Sixth, the collection of the sum, which mjay be osseesed upon each 
v;ard is to be committed to one of the principal merchants residing 
therein. 

Seventh, as 5oon as you shall have divided the cit|y andi the places 
adjacent into wnids or jurisdictions directed in the 1st article and. the 
Governor-General in Council shall have determined upon the establish- 
ment to be entertained and the assiessment to be levied, you are to trans- 
mit the particulars thereof in the following form : 

Statement of the Police EMablishement for the protection of the 
citiy of 


Names of the 

Extent 

Names of 

1 

1 E.stablishment of the officers 

Expense of 

mahallaa or 

of each 

the Daro- 

1 in Ward 


the establish- 

Wards 

Ward 

gahs 1 

1 Darogah 1 Peon and 

1 Burkan- 

doss 

[ Muhaliadar 
ifeMuballa. 
dareen 

ment of each 
Ward 


Statemient of the sums raised on the Merchants, Traders* and Shop- 
keepers in the city for defraying the charges of the Police. 


Names of the 
jurisdiction or 
ward 


Namas of the Merchant 

Amount 

or Shopkeeper to whom 
the collection of the tax 
is committed 

levied in 

each ward 


Explanation of the manner 
in which the money is 
collected by what descrip- 
tions of persons paid the 
rate of the assessment 


Letter from Q. H. Darlow, Sub. Secy, to H. Douglas,, acting Magistrate of 
the City of Patna, dated 7th Decembeij, 1792. 

6. ‘'The Court enjoin you to be particularly attentive to the 
conduct of the Darogahs of Police, and upon the office of Darogah in any 
jurisdiction becoming vacant, to be careful to seliect a person duly 
qualified for the trust to fill the vacancy." 

Letter from G. H. Barlow, llegistrar. Court of Niaamat Adawluw, Fort 
William, dated 23rd April 1795, to H. Douglas. 
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/>. ‘*The object of tlie appointment of the Cut walls and Darograha 
of Police, in the Cities and Zillahs being chiefly to pnevenfc robberies*, 
minders and other enormities aflecting the security of the lives and pro* 
perty of individuals and reprei^ntations having been made to the Court 
that) the authority vested in these officers of taking cognizance of the 
complaints on which the Magistrate is empowered to decidie, affords them 
an opportunity of interfering in all petty disputes and private difter- 
ences between individuals, and is often perverted by them to' the pur- 
poses of extortaon, cr oppression, without being productive of any ade- 
quate advantage to the people at! large, as in general the ixiinplaints 
are of a nature which mvM render it Djpre advantageous for Wh parties 
that they should be dropped altogether, or amicably adjusted, and whore 
there are of a different description, the party injured if determined to 
proeecutje them», can always have recourse to the Magistrate, the Court 
w'ish for your opinion how far it would be expedient to deprive the 
Cutwals and Darogaha of Police, in the cities and Zillahs of the power of 
talking cognizance of or interfering in any shape whatever, (excepting 
for the apprehension of the Defendants, or serving warrants on them by 
special orders from the Magistrates) in, any complaints, theft excepted, 
on which the Magistrates are empowered to decide andi to ref^trict their 
authority to receiving charges for theft, and for murder, robbery, or 
other enormities which the Magistrates are required to refer, for trial to 
the Courts of Circuit. 

.Letter from Q. H. Barlow, Registrar, Niaamat Adawlat, Calratta, to H. 
Douglas,, dated 29th July, 1795. 

E. “It appearing to be a general Practice with the Police 
Darogahs, on apprehending Prisoners, to take their written confessions 
or answer to the charges against them, and also the Depositions of Wit- 
nesses nieither of which they are authorised to take by the Regulations, 
but on the contrary by section 11 of Regulation 9, 1793 they are express- 
ly resto'icted from making any enquiry with regard to persons charged 
with Crimes and Misdeimeanours their Duty respecting whomi is declared 
to be confined to apprehending and sending them under s'^fe custody io 
the Magistrates or taking security for their appearance befone them. 
.We have therefore to call your attention to this Regulation and require 
that you enjoin and lenforce a strict obedience thereto, by all the 
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Darogahs and oflScers of Police, throughout your Division in 
future/' 

Letter from the Courc of Circuit, Patna, to H. Douglas, dated 24 th March,, 
1796. 

(F) “We have to request! your serious consideration of the measure 
hereunder proposed, and th'af you will furnish us as learly as possible 
\;ith your opinion and sentiments thereon in order to the same being 
transmitted to fhe Court of Nizamat Adawlui 

Common attention on the part of the Magistralies can at all tinier 
restrain the Police Darogahs from the Commls^ou of Enormous oppres- 
sions on the Inhabitants of their jurisdiction, but while the Darogahs 
continue vested with authority to receive complaints and admit com- 
promises in petty mat ters, a great opportunity is let to them of exercising 
petty extortion, particularly when the length of a Darogah's Piesidence 
in the same station, has given him a kind of confirmed authority over 
the neighbourhood and the Distance of his Thannah from the Magisir ole's 
Cutchery renders the Trouble of complaining against him more an object 
than the Redress which could be obtained by complaining, with a view 
to guard against the possibility of this Inconvenience, I would propose, 
thati the Darogahs be exchanged from one Thannah to another within 
the sanije Zillah either at fixed periods, or occasionally by permission of 
the Nizamat Adawlut, obtained on application from the Magistrates.'* 
Letter from C. Keating, D. Grindwall, M. Leslie. Dated Patna, Court of 
Circuit, the t^th of August, 1796. 

NOTE 

Under Mughal rule and for many yeai\s after the Company 
had received tlie Dewani, the Zaniindurs were enti astedl with! the task 
of maintaining and enforcing j>eace and order throughout the country. 
This system gradually lost its efficacy and fell into decay and disorder; 
“in many instances robberies and other breaches of the peace, were 
found to be promoted by collusion between the perpetrators of them.”*® 
During the administration of Lord Cornwallis maintenance of peace and 
order engaged serious attention of the Company's Government. Lord 
('ornwallis wrote to the Court of Directors on Jlrd March, 1788:—- “You 


40 Harington, op, eit., vol. I, p. 510. 
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will receive with a letter on tha {subject from the Board, the draft of an 
Act of Parliament for giving this Governuient more extensive powers to 
enforce good order in the poli<;e of this countr}'. As the credit of your 
GoverDineiit and the interests of humanity and justice call loudly for the 
nieaMiiei’ I am peisuaded that you M'ill be inclined to give it your utmost 
support and assistance, and it u ill no dout>t give you satisfaction to know, 
that the principles of those propositions have been exani iiied and disi‘uss- 
ed v.^ith great deliberation at several meetings of the Members of 
Government and Judges of the Suineme Ccurt of Judicature and that in 
the adjastineiit of every point, there was the most perfect unanimity,”^’ 

A new S 3 "stenj of police was tiierefore established on the 7th of De(;em^l>er, 
1792; these rules with certain amendments w?ie re-enacted in Regula- 
tion XXII of By Section II of this Regulation, '‘the po-lice of 

the country was declared to be under the exclusive charge of the oiHcers 
who might be appointed to the sujierintendence of it on ;{lio part of 
Government ; and the landholders an<l farmers of land, who were before 
bound to keep, establishinients of police officers for the preservation of the 
pea.ee, were required to di^^charge thorn, and prohibited from ontertuin- 
ing such establishments in future. The whole country was divided 
into diatoicU of above twenty miles square. Each was placed untler a 
Darogah with a body of armed men, appointed by tlie Magistrate of the 
Zillah. The Darogah was empowened to accept bail in certain cases and 
to decide some petty offence!^, but as a general rule, he had to send all 
prisoners to the Magistrates. The pasbana, pykes and other village 
guards were placed under tlie Daiogah’s authorit>\, though the zajnindais 
couJdi fill up the vacancies caused in their numbers. In huge towns like 
Dacca, Murshidabad and Patna, a similar plan was followed wuth 
changies caused by the difference between rural and urban populations. 

JAIL<« 

A. Letters fiom J. Stuart, Dejiuty Registrar to the Nizamat 
Adawdut, Fort William, dated 15th May, 1795, to H. Douglas informing 
him “that the inscripjtion directed by the Court in their orders of the 

41 Boss, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 340. 

42 Field, op. cit., p. 10 j Haririgton, op. df., vol. I, p. 610. 43 Ihid. 

44 Hariiigtog. op. cit., vol. I, pp. 448-68. 
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23rd ultimo, to be made on the backs all persons who now are or may 
be sentenced to imprisonment for life, is to be made on the foreheads of 
all persons of the aboye description.” 

B, Tobacco smoking in Jails: — 

“Prejudicial consequences being likely to arise to the prisoners from 
their being deprived of the use of Tobacco, agreeable to the orders 
passed on the 23rd April, 1795, you are hereby authorised to allow the 
use of it to the Prisoners confined in your Jail from the date of the 
receipt! of this letter.” 

Letter frooi C. Keatiitg, B. Grindwall, M. liCSlie, Judges of the Court oi‘ 
Circuit, Patna^ to H. Douglas, dated 1st December, 1795. 

C. “The Court of Niaamat Adawlut having a!«certainedt from their 
Law officers that the employment of 0*11 convicts, gentenced to inijprison- 
ment in the I’epair of the Publik Hoads, or in other similar publik works 
is consistent with the Mabomedan law, and being of opinion that gjuch 
employment m^ust be salutary to the prisoners, they have thought proper 
to resolve that all prisoners of the des^cription above-mentioned shall be 
so employed, with exception to any persons who may be incapable of 
bodily labour from age, sickness or other infirmity and they desire you 
will issue the necessary orders to the several Magistrates within your 
Division.” 

Letter from J. A. Stuart, Deputy Registrar, Court of Nisamat Adawlut, 
Fort William to C. Keating; B. Grindwall, M. Leslie, Judges of the Court of 
Circuit for the Division of Patna, dated Gtli April, 1796.- 

(2) “I am dii^ected by the Nizamati Adaw'lut to desire that in future 
none of the Pri^ners in your Jail, who now are or may be sentenced, 
to be confined for lifie or for a term of seven years or upwards, are to be 
allowed to dress their own victuals. The victuals of all such persons, 
who may be Hindoos, are to be dressed by a Brahmin cook, and the vic- 
tuals of such as are Mahomedans, by a Mahomednu cook. 

ii. Ycu are not to allow any Prisoners who now are or may be 
confined under sentence, whatever may be the term of their confinement, 
to smoke. 

iii. You are to be particularly careful also that liquors or intoxi- 
cating drugs are not introduced into the Jails. 

iv. At evei*y Jail delivery, you are to cause a written proclamation 
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to be prepared, notifying tihiat all persons who may be sentenced to be 
confined for life or for a term of seven, years or upwards, for Murder, 
Dacoiting, Bobbing, or Plundering, or burning houses or property, will 
be liable to be sentenced by the Nizamat Adawlut to be transported to 
the Andamans, or some other place beyond the Seas. You will cause 
this proclamation to be read and fixed up in your Outchery and transmit 
a copy of it to each Barogah of Police to be fixed up in his Cutchery. 

V. To facilitate the apprehension of prieoners confinedi for life, who 
may make their escape from J ail, you are to have inscribed on the back 
of all Prisoners who now are or m|ay be sentenced to confinement for life, 
their name, the crime for which they may have been convicted as murder,* 
dacoiting etc., the date of the sentence and the name of the Division by 
the Court of which it may have been passed. This inscription is to’ be 
made by the process by which the Hindoo women ornament their faces, 
which in the Hindowee I/anguage is termed Godena and which leaves a 
blue mark that cannot be effaced without tearing off the sjcin.^' 

Letter from G. H. Barlow, Registrar, Court of the Nisamat Adawlut, Fort 
William, dated 2drd April, 1796, to H. Douglas. 

(4) “I am directed by the Nizamat Adawlut to inform you that 
the Court have thought proper to repeat their orders of the 23rd April, 
1795, restricting the Zillah and City Magistrates from allowing Prisoners 
confined for life or for seven years and upwards to dress their own vic- 
tuals, andi desire that you will in consequence discontinue such reMraint 
and discharge any worhs entertained by you for dressing the Provisions 
of the prisoners above-mentioned;.'' 

Lett(;r from J. A. Stuart, Deputy Registrar, Court of Nizamat Adawlut, 
Calcutta, to Henry Douglas, Magistrate of Patna, dated 6th July, 1796. 

“The Nizamat Adawlut have directed us to /instruct the 

several Magistrates within our Division in case any convicts now or here- 
after Bentieiiced to imprisonment should from the rank and situation of 
Life or otherwise appear to them an impropier object to be employed on 
the Public Boads, or other similar works agreeably to the said order (i.e. 
of 6th April) to report the same with the circumafance of the case fbr 
the special orders of the Court, and in the mieantime to suspend the exe- 
cution of the formfer order." 

Ijetter from 0. Keating and M. Leslie to Henry Douglas, dated Patna, 22nd 
August, 1796. 
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(5) * ‘Herewith you will receive a copy of an extract from resolu- 

tions of the Governor General in Council, containing hie ob^rvations 
respecting the employment of convicts sentenced, to imprisonment, and 
you are required to communicate your opinion on the subject to this 
court on or before the 15th of February next ensuing.** 

Letter from C. Keating and S. L. Leslie, Judges of Ibe Court of Circuit, 
dated Patna, the 24th January, 1798, to Henry Douglas Esquire, Magistrate 
of the City of Patna. 

Observations: — “The Vice-President in Council adverting to the 
circumstances represented by the Magistrate of Hooghly, observes, that 
there appears great reason to apprehend generally that the oonvibts can- 
not be employed at any considerable distance from the station of the 
Magistrate without great inconvenience, and an exi)ense which their 
labour can by no means compensate. 'Whenever they are removed any 
distance from; the Jail a very large guard becomes necessary to prevent 
their escape; temporary buildings must be erected for their accommoda- 
tion and various other incidental charges occur which in the aggregate 
greatly exceed the- expense which Government would incur if the work 
perfoimed by them were executed by hired labourers. It is at the same 
time impossible always to prevent the escape of the convicts, as many 
opportunities m\ist necessarily occur as removing them from place to 
place and a further expense is in consequence not infrequently incurred 
by Government in paying rewards for their reapprehensioa. It is how- 
ever of the greatest importance that the sentences of the Criminal Courts 
tdiould not becom/e ineftiiuent., merely from the want of proper means of 
employing the convicts, whose labour, properly applied^ might in a great 
mea^^ure, if not entirely, provide for the expense of their maintenance. 
The punislimeut of hard labour ought at the same time to be very rigidly 
enforced, not only as it may operate in a very salutary manner by iho 
example wliich will be constantly exhibited to the public, but as it tends 
to the preservation of the health of fhe convicts, and by inducing habits 
of if dustry, may enable tho^ whose sentences aie for a limited term of 
years, to provide for their own subsistence when released fronx confine- 
ment and thus prevent them from again recurring to their foimier habits 
of life, so injurious to the peace of the community. The Vicei-President 
in Council is therefore extremiely anxious that some general plan should 
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be devised for employ ingf the convicts in a manner more beneficial to the 
public and less liable to the objections above-noticed, lie accordingly 
r'esolvea thatj the subject be recommended to the particular consideration 
of the Nizam^t Adawlut and that they be requested to call upon llie 
different courts of Circuits as well the Zillah and Cily Magistrate for 
theii< opinions with' respect to any general plan which may app'i'ar to 
them practicable, and at the same time likely to accomplish the object 
proposed'.” 

Extract from the proceedings of the Vice-President in Council in the Judicial 
Dept, (signetl by J. H. Harrington) under date the 5th January, 1798. 

G. ‘‘The Court of Nizamat Adawlut having had before them a 
report from the 3rd Judge of the Patina Court of Circuit on the conclu- 
sion of his late Circuit, direct me to express their satisfactrion at. the 
cleanliness of thte Jail at your station, and of your attention to the good 
treatment of the prisoners, which will be further communicated to the 
Governor General in Council.” 

Letter from Daniel Seton, A. D. 11. Niz. Adt., to H. Douglas, dated 12th 
July, 1798 

7. “The Court of Nizam at Adawlut considering the frequ'ent escape 
of convicts whilst employed on the Boads or in other places out of Jail, 
undier the custody of a single Sepoy or Burkundauz, have thought it 
proper to prohibit the employment of any convicts, out of J ail under the 
custody of a single guard, and dii^t that the convicts under your charge 
be on all occasions emp>loyed, aa far as possible, collectively under the 
Guard of as many Sepoys and Burkundazes as can be spared, fiom other 
duties for the purposes.” 

Letter from J. H. Harrington to H. Douglas, dated 14th NovembcT^ 1798. 


MILITARY 

A. Extract from the Proceedings of the Governor-Geaieral in 
Council in the Military Department on the 2Gt.h of May 1790 regaiding 
the Sepoy ’a dress : 

“All persons, European and natives, within the Company ’.s 
provinces which includes the district of Benares, (excepting the 
Vakeels from the native powers) are positively forbid to dress any of 
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their siervants, either for the purpose of parade or of bueiness, in the 
uniform, of the Hon’ble Company's Sepoys and La-^ars, or in a dress so 
nearly approaching to that uniform as to enable the persons wearing it 
to impose themselves on the country people for Sepoys andi Laskars." 

A cdpy of these Regulations was sent to G. F. Grand, Judge and Magistrate 
of the city of Patna on 26th May, 1790. 

B. Letter from Brigadier Major Whinayates, dated Dinapore, 
14th September, 1790, to Mr. Grand, regarding William Haynes, a 
piivate soldier of the Gth Battalion, who had deserted thle( station on 
the 12th of September. 

C. letter from J. Sombelle, Sub. Secretary to Governmtent, to 
Lieutenant Colonel MuiTay, Adjutant General, dated Gth of May, 1791, 
‘‘carrying orders of the Board regarding a murder committed on 25th 
of March last in an affray between some of the soddiers belonging to the 
Dinapore station and the inhabitants of the village of Shekarpore.^* 

D. Letter from Captain H. Vincent, Captain commanding 35th 
Battalion Sepoys from hi^ camp at Jaffarkawn's (Jafar Khan's) Gardens, 
to the east of Patna city, to H. Douglas, Magistrate of Patna, dated 
3rd February, 1793, soliciting the latter's permission for marching 
through the city of Patna to the station of Dinapore. 

E. Extract from the Resolutions passed by thie Gkivernor-General 
in Council on 17th of May, 1793 for regulating the distribution of the 
additional donation of six month's batta granted by the Hon'ble Court 
of Directors to the Army that served in the late war ; — Distinct abstracts 
or lists are to be made out accoiding to the returns for each corps dw- 
criminating the shares as follows. 

5tdi , — ^Lists of the natives entitled to this Donation who have taken 
their dKscharges with Abstracts. 

6tU , — ^Liats of persons who have deserted or have been dismised the 
service since the 1st of February, 1792 lirith abstracts, 

10. The claims of the persons mentioned in the list of the 6th 
description are not to be admitted until they shall have beten identified 
by certificates from the adjutants of the corps or from the European, 
officers who demtanded the 'Coni^panies in which they served counter- 
signed by the commanding officers of the corps testifying that the persons 
named and described in those certificates were present with their corps 
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in Mysore above tbe Ghaute on tbo let February 1792 tbe Bank they then 
held and when they v?*ere das^charged. 

16. European or native officers or soldiers in India entitled to 
shares of the said donation shall' forfeit, the same unless they shall be 
claimed within six uitonths from the date thereof, but as the comman- 
dants of native corps or companies are allowed to draw for the officers and 
soldiers of their Battallions or companies absent under the general' orders 
of the 23rd January last those commandants are to be responsible to the 
absentees for their respective shares. 

18. No officer or soldier in Bengal belonging to corps serving undyer 
other Presidencies shaDl be allowed to draw for his share in Bengal with- 
out* producing a certificate from the Paymaster General of the Presidency 
under which his corps is serving that it has not been paid from any of 
the departments of that Presidency and it will be recommende<l to the 
subordinate governments that after such certificate shall have been grant- 
ed the person to whoni it was given shajll not be paid by any of the 
Departments belonging to their Presidency. 

19. Persons who belonged to corps on the establishmients of their 
Presidencies on the Ist of February 1792 who have been received into any 
corps on this establishment are not to be drawn for until it shall be as- 
certained that they have not been enclosed in the abstracts of the corps 
to which they belonged on the said day. 

21. Lists of the men who were severely wounded in the late war 
and who are permitted by general orders datedi the 7th of Jul)^ 1792 
to reside where they please are to be prepared by the adjutant at Mongheer 
by whom the shares of the survivors are to be drawn and paid and he 
is to make a written Keport to the Comm/ander-.in-chkf through the 
Adjutant General of the payment of these infen. 

This is annexed to a letter from J. Sombelle to H. Douglas, dated Fort 
William, 17 May, 1793. 

Case of Captain Fleming: — 

(1) am directed by the Governor General in Council! to inform 
you, the permission formerly granted to Mr. Robert Fleming (of the 
6th European Battc^liou) to remain at Banlkipur has been extended to the 
end of December, at which period he is positive^ required to repair the 
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Freeidency, and in the event of his failure you are to proc^eed against 
him in the manner already prescribed.” 

Letter from V. Thornhill, Military Department, Fort William, to H. 
Douglas, dated 23rd November, 1795. 

(2) ”1 am* favoured with your letter of this date. In reply to 
which I btg leave to acquaint you that my not proceeding to the Presi- 
dency in obedience to the orders you n^ention has been occasioned by a 
want of mean.s to bear any expenses and not from any contempt of autho- 
rity, and I likewise beg to inform you that the same cause operates to 
the prevention of my voluntary going down by the time you prescribe. 
I beg leaver, to acquaint also that I have an Infant Family from, whom, 
with life 1 am determined not to be separated.” 

Letter from Robert Fleming, dated Banki’pore, 17th January 1796, to H. 
Douglas. 

(3) ‘‘it is not my ^intention to resist orders of Government 

respecting your 8©nd.ing me per force to the Presidency, let the mode of 

. executing those orders be what, they may, provided my Family are per- 
mitted to accompany me, otherwise I beg leave to repeat, that from them 
with life I am determined not to be separated, until I can make some 
provision for them , which at pre^nt is out of my power ; to be proceeding 
voluntarily, I really cannot, as I am very much indebted to the Bazar 
people of this place, for mere means of subsistence, and to leave this 
without satisfying their- demands, unless I am compelled forcibly to do 
so, I cannot reconcile it with my ideas of Justice.” 

Letter from same to same, dated llth January, 1796. 

(4) “ I have received your both letters of this date, the 

first informing me that, you had procured and sent me a Budgerow and 
thalj you expected k would have this tomorrow morning; the second in 
answer to mjine, of this day, rejecting my 'expenses on the way to 
Calcutta. To which letters I thus reply, Ist that it will be out of iny 
power to proceed by tomorrow hforning, as I have not made, nor could 
not make any preparation for the rearons assigned in my first letter of 
today but that as soon as I can make this necessary preparation by laying 
in a suflBcient stock of provisions I shall depart in the Boat prepared for 
me. 2ndly , there being no remedy, I shall of course receive, on the part 
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of Goyernmienti however, inadequate, the sum of 30 Ba. for which when 
you are pleased to send them, I shall give a Beceipt/* 

Letter from same to same, dated 24th January, 1796. 

(5) beg leave to be informed whether you purpose to 

force me from hence or not, as the furthest period which you allowed me to 
prepare for that purpose is expired. I also request to know, whether you 
are empowered to defray my necessary expenses on tihe way, as I m,ust 
now inform you, that I have not the means." 

Letter from same to same, dated 24th January, 1796 

(G) "I have received your letter, and now beg leave to 

acquaint you that in about an hour after I wrote you all th^ people of 
the Boat assemjbled on Board, when I instantly left off in prosecution 
of my passage to the Presidency." 

Letter from same to same, on the Hiver, Thursday Evening, 26th January, 

1796 


Ealikinkab Datta 


septembeb, 1935 
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Cults and Cult-acts of Kerala 

{Mcm^Cult and Tree-Cult) 

Eaily as hte gradually emerged into a thinking animali found 
himself completely shrouded in mystery. Hi^ birth was a mystery, his 
life a mystery, his death also a mystery. The star spangled heavens^ the 
brilliant lifie-giving sun, the delightful moon, the variegated fauna and 
flora, the configuration of the Earth, the ever recurring seasons — all theae 
only served to majke the mystery of this universe more mysterious. 
This oppressive, rather opprossiiig, sen? e of mystery led to the awakening 
of his latent powers, and in his attempts to fathom the mysteries that 
shrouded him he was led in due course to postulate the invisible existence 
of a being or beings who ruled over all this earth, a postulate that hae 
not yet changed fundamentally in spito of our vaunted achievements in 
the varied fielda of know'ledge. Thai,’ to a groat measure, helped him to 
solve the mystery that ever seemed to shroud him and his universe. 

The postulation of a higher creature, which is more or lees in imita- 
tion of himself, only superior to him in every resjject, led to that being 
treated with fear and awe, with reverence and respect, and later with 
love and devotion ; and this naturally was followed by acte of worship to 
allay bis anger, to honour him, to gain his help, or to worship him as a 
matter of duty, or service. 

When a particular type of idea or conception materialises itself in 
the shaping of what may be termed a Qod and when^ specific acts of 
worship are conducted in his honour, then we have a cult. A cult nieces- 
sariOyi presupposes a cult-act. The cults and cult-acts current in Kerala 
are so many and so varied that we are forced at the outset to delim|it our 
scope of inquiry, all the more so because the field is yet untrod;. We 
propose to consider here primarily the main cults of tangible objects, of 
spirits and of symbols. Under the first of these varieties we have the 
worship of living beings, of trees and plants and of inanimate nature. 
Under !the second, we have the worship of good spirits> bad spirits 
and the spirit of dead, men. The most importanii under the third variety 
is the worship of Bhagavati who is conceived in nmnifold forms. Thus 
we have man cult, animal cult, tree culli, stone cnit, spirit cult, diemon 
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cult, ancestor cult and Bhagavati cult. And our consideration must, for 
the tinoe being, be limited to a consideration of the major features of 
these various cults. These cults, as a matter of fact, almost sum up, but 
do not exhaust, all the more I'avourite cults of the Malayalis from) the 
untutored denizen of the hills to the most culltiured Brahmin. They also 
extend by their ramifications through all the various conceptions of reli- 
gion and magic fixnn the primjitive forms of animkm, totemism, feti- 
shism, and demonolatry to the highest conceptual abstraction of the 
supreme being as expressed in ParahrakTna or SaHi, which is even to-day 
exercising the minds of great philosophers. 

All these pri native cults have profoundly infiuenced our Hindu 
cult-»acte, for there is no such act now practised which is not characterised 
by some Maninc or Tantric rituals. As a matter of fact, if we may 
separate from the iK>pularly called Hindu cult-acts all the eilemieaits 
savouring of the priniiitive, or if I may us© the word, Dravidan and the 
pre-Dravidian, ideas and conceptions, they will become litllle better than 
conceptual rituals, more or less similar to the absolutely simple code of 
Vedk rituals. And this fact makes the present study a subject of more 
than ordinary interest to the students of Hindu Religion. 

What exactly is meant by a cult-act? By this term we understand 
an act of worship made by the worshipper to a deity whom he conceives 
as immensely iioiperior to himself. There are so many varieties of cult- 
acts which may broadly be classified under the four heads of the mental 
act, the vocal act, the physical act and the oblationall act, according as 
the one or the other predominates in any act of worship. Thus to think 
absorbedly over the deity, i.e., Dhydna, constitutes the mental act. The 
singing of hymns glorifying the deity comes under the second type, 
while prostraling before the deity, or circumambulating it, may be 
characterised as a physical act. The last consists in the offering of 
oblations to the deity in the shape of food, and drink, accorapained by 
Tantrio acts and chanting of hymns and by showing a lighted wick before 
the deity, the food or drink offered being wliatever constituted our own 
favourite food or drin^k. Each of these acts would have elements of the 
other three also in iti; but only one element will be predominant. When 
a>ll these items are fully repre««nted and co-ordinated in a single act of 
worship, then we have a ritual ; and when a particular cult ascends to 
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this sphere, we can easi'ly see in it an intellectual, an emotional and a 
physical element, all harniioniously blended. 

A cult-act, as mentioned before, is thus an act of worship offered, to 
a h’igher power who i.a admittedly superior to the worshipper in every 
respect. Coneequently, when he stands before the deity he is worshipp- 
ing, he does not and cannot forget that he is standing before a superior 
being. In other words, in all acts of worship, there is an implied 
assumjption of the deity superiority. The deity is great and powerful 
to him, and with this basic conception we find first dread, and later holi- 
ness, associated with the deity, and consequently with tJie worshipper in 
the act of worship, and then with the act of worship itself. 

It is an essential condition in eveiy act of worship, as conducted in 
our parts, that tJie most scrupulous care is taken in the matter of personal 
purity. One of the most important rules in the code of conduct laid down 
is that every body who goes to worship in a temple must take a plunge 
bath — not merely the high priest who goes into the sanctum sanctorum ^ 
but all alike who are in any way associated witli the act of worship— the 
priest who prepares the oblation, the servant who cleans the veseel or 
who gets ready the flowers and gariands, and all those who move about 
in the inner precincts of the temple. All Ihese are required to take a 
plunge bath and thus secure the highest measure of personal purity and 
cleanliness. Another noteworthy feature is the regulated sort of admis- 
sion into the various areas of the temple. Thus a few privileged people 
alone are allowed into the mos>I; sacred presence, some are allowed to 
enter the Garhhagrha, others to approacdi the antechamber, still others 
beyond it and so forth ranging through' a surprising gradation, as sur- 
prising as the gradation of the caste and sub-castes and their various 
social disabilities. I am. not here concerned with the justifiability or 
otherwise of the system, but with the fact merely. And in this respect, 
our centres of worship apparently stand on a distinctly different footing 
from' the temples on the east coast . So great is the imiportance attached 
to the purity on the part of the people taking part in thle temple worship, 
active or passive, that a violation of the traditional rule is su/pposed to be 
punished in the direst form that a human being can. conceive of. So 
deep-rooted ia the conviction that it acts on the nerve ofi the vioil'ator 
even, without the orders of the deity itsellf! This sense of- personal 
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purity is shared by the hill-tribes in. common with the people in the 
plains. In thiis matter both the literate and the illiterate are alike. 
.While it is interesting to inquire into the origin of this austere type of 
ritfualistic purity which is conceived as an indiapensible prelim^inary for 
all kinds of cult-acts, it is equally important to point out that this con- 
ception of personal purity and its insistence in actual practice have had 
a very healthy influence in the field of social hygiene of the people of 
Kerala. For, they are even today looked upon as the cleanliest of all 
peoples. This insistence of per^nal purity more or less gives a clue to 
the true meaning of a cult-act ; in a cult-act wc may see not so much of a 
bribe, but a def>ire to rouse sympathy and thus to have communion with 
a higher power. 

Still another point of interest that may be touched upon here is the 
nature of the places where these deities are locaiedu Tracing, is 
generally done, the beginnings of religious worship in fear and dread or 
respect and reverence of things or spirits, visible or invisible and neces- 
sarily superior to the worshipper himself, the deified will naturally be 
located in higher places or dangerous or inaccessible places. Thus 
tops of hills and mountains and inaccessible groves, which are remote 
and mysterious — these offered the earliest sites for the location of our 
early deities; similar'ly the foots of gigantic trees, the midst of big 
plains, the strategic points on. big rivers and mountain passesvS — these 
are the favourite sites for templess. And conversely, the more myste- 
rious or daiigerou'Si the place, the more important, or more correctly, the 
more dreadful and potent, the deity. TJius the Aijyappan at Saurinijala 
where tlie trade-routes across the hills in ancient days converged, the 
V atahkunatlian at Trichur, the Bhagavati at Granganore, the Perumal 
at Kottiyur — these are typical instance^. With these prefatory remarks 
we shall now proceed to a consideration of the vanous cults and we shall 
begin wuth mom cult. 

7, Man Cult 

Four different kinds of human beings are offered some kind of 
worship and they are the secular head, the leligioue head or Deity’s earth- 
ly representative, the family head and the family priest. The first of these 
constitutes the royalty cult. It is considered to be very auspicious to have a 
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look at the king ‘ciwned and annointed.' To mention but one 
instance ; when the Maharaja of Cochin is dreseed in his royal roben and 
is ready to start on his annual AttcLcaTnofifaTiv proceesion with which aro 
asisociated some of the items of religious service, it is held; to be very 
sucred to circumambulate and offer obeisance to the person of the royalty ; 
and many people do so oven now. This is held to be as sacred as going 
and worshipping in a Visnu temple. This royalty cult may have origi- 
nated from the ifact that originally we had priestnkinge, and the Maharaja 
of Cochin is even today looked upon as the religious ox^er-lord of all 
Kerala.^ In the origin of kingship we may, therefore, see the mjain 
reason of our worshipping kings: and the act of worship consists in 
falling at the royal feet and bowing to him. 

Very similar is the homage we pay to our religious heads, as also to 
the representatives of Deities, such as the Komaram., the earthly represen- 
tative of Goddess. The family head also is worshipped on certain speci- 
fic occasions^ such as religious ceremonies, especially when they come 
under what are called the Sodasakriyds; and then we offer worship to our 
parents or elders, and the act of worship consists in making them sit 
before a lighted lamp on a peculiar kind of -wooden plank, called 
avanappalaka and circumambulating them and falling at! their feet, which 
is followed by their blessing the recumbent hgupe. A similar process of 
worship is also offered to our preceptor or o-ur family priest. In all these 
cases we have a cult and certain forma of culf-acts. It is impossible to 
say with any amount of certainty whether in aill these we have a reli- 
gious act, but there are two circumstances which pointi to their being 
religious. Traces of royalty cult are available elsewhere also and in the 
case of othero they are always associated with a specific ritual. In view 
of this we may not be far wrong if we find in them| the most primitive 
type of man-cult--ofPering worship to a human being for his greatness, 
physical, intellectual or spiritual or for the good he has done. Side by 
side with this there are two more types of cults connected, with hum^an 
beings, what is connected with a now bon\ child and the dead body of 
a near relative. It is h^ld to be very auspicious to have a look at a 
new born babe within twenty-fours after its birth, and this is regarded to 


1 See writer’s paper ‘King of Cochin versus Emperor of KeraW. 
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give children to the childlese. The cult-act here consdste of simply 
i^eeing the baby. Similarly, when one sees the deadbody of a near rela- 
tive, he generally circumam.bulatea it and falle prostrate before it. In 
these two cases the basis of the cult must have been wonder and fear, 
for birth and death constitute the two great mysteries that are yet to be 
solved. 

77. Tree-Cvlt 

By the term tree-cult is understood the worship of trees, planU and 
flowers and their use as accessories in the worship of other deities. The 
more important of the trees' which are worshipped as objects of worship 
in themselves are (1) Ahatha (Ficus religiosa), (2) Elonji (Mimusops 
Elenji,) (3) Pdla (Alstonia soholaris), (4) Vefppu (Azadirachla indica), 
(6) Konna (Cassia Fistula), (6) Tanni (Terminalia beleriea), (7) Jack 
tree (Artocarpus integrifolia) and! (8) the Karimpana (Boras«as 
Flabellifer). Among plants the more imi>ortant ones are (1) Ttilasl 
(Ocimum sanctum), (2) Kulam (Aegle marmeloo), w'hich are especially 
associated with VUnv, and ^iva respectively. Among flowers the more 
important are lotus (Nelumbium), C&tti (Ixora Coccinea), Mallikd. 
(polyalthia) and Aioka (longi folia). Some of these are associated with 
particular deities and particular rituals, while some others are common 
to all kinds of deities and in all rituals. It is a singular feature that 
not one variety of fragrant flowers appear? to be commonly used in our 
old temples, though such flowers are coming now into vogue. 

1. Tht Al-tree (Ficus tdigiosa) 

Of all the trees worshipped the mjost important is the Al (Ficus reli- 
giosa), as we call it. The cult-act consists in circumambulating the tree 
reciting the Purusa Svkta or reciting the names of Visnu or Siva, accord- 
ing as the tree stands in front of a Vaisna/vite or Saivite temple, the foot 
of which is generally paved with stones. This tree is associatedi with 
both Saivite and Vai^mvite shrines, and consequently it is not an object 
of sectarian worship.* The object of worship is to get long life and 

2 Mfllato brahmarfipSya madhyato Vi$uurupiue/ 

Agrata^ilivarapaya Vrksarajaya te namah// 
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issue. The tree is also associated as being the seat of semi-diyine 
beings such as Gandharvas, Yaksas and a host of other deities such as 
Ganapati, Ndga etc. who are connected with' the celestial world andi 
occupy a secondary position in the Hindu pantheon. The^ denizens are 
supposed) to be inhabiting this tree evidently awaiting an opportun ty to 
pounce upon unwary human beings or to worship in the temple. And 
circumambulating the tree is supposed to be doing worship to these spirits 
also. This tree is also supposed to be the habitat of unseemly spirits, 
the spirits of people who have come to a tragic end, especially when the 
tree happens to stand all alone away from a temple. In other words, 
the spirit associations of the tree are widety divergent, depending upon 
the spirit associations of the locality, and in this wie may posisibly find 
the beginnings of the worship of this tree. It is worshipped because of 
its mighty stature, its rich wealth of fruits and its utility as 
giving shade during hot days. It is a fact that all kinds of spirits, 
gOf)d, bad and indifferent, are connected with thia tree, and so the wor- 
ship of this tree has got two distinct a&i)ectiS, the beneficent and the dread- 
ful — probably not unconnected with the impression that it makes on the 
mind of the illiterate and the literate. The beneficent aspect of the tree 
is as patent as its» ^ize: it forms the abo<le of hosts of bird^ and it 
al:k) supplies them with food. The very overshadowing size of the tree 
must strike terror into untutored hearts. The worship of the trees which 
evidently began in fear, must have become purified as the realisation of 
its utility became more and more apparent. 

It is generally found that a Ganapati or a serpent idol graces the 
foot of the tree — an aspect, which I believe, must have been introduced 
by the Tamil immigrants. For, it is significant that the ordinary Malay ali 
never cares to worship this idol, even though he circumambulates the 
tree. Thus the presence of an idol at the foot of the tree is* not an 
argument to prove that we are not worshipping the tree. 

It is also not rarely the feature that an exorcist after driving away 
the ghosts from a hum^in body and taking them on a copper or silver 
leaf generally deposits the same at the foot of the banyan tree. This 
and its association with Gandharvas and Yaksas clearly prove 
the f«mt that the worship began in fear and dread and not in the realisar 
tion of the beneficent aspects of the tree. As matters now stand, this 
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Ib a tree commonly held in veneration by all alike, irreapective * 0 ! hie 
caate or creed. 

2. The Juicy itrces of the Bhagavati Shrine 

The three trees of Poda (Alatonia scholari^), Elanji (Mimnsops 
Elenji) and Veppu (Azadirachta indica) are particuilarly aSBociated with 
the •^*hrineB of BhagavaU and Serpents, All the^e trees are characterised 
by thick foliage, dark green in colour. Of these trees the Bhagavati 
is particularly fond of the Pdla tree, and at least this tree is found in- 
variably planted in Bhagamti shrines, called Kavms. Any stone boulder 
lying at the foot of this tree is an object of fear and worship lo the 
rustic villager. It is also not a rare thing to find the Pdla tree (Alstonia 
scholaris) adorned with many copper leaves strucjk into the truuk. These 
are the plates into which the sorcerer has driven the bad spirits from a 
victim. The Pdia (Alstonia scholaris) tree at the Kil Kdvu temple at 
Gottanikkara is a very good illustiration to the point. Sometimes these 
leaves, carrying mystic symbols in which uncouth spirits are supposed 
to be imprisoned, are also found deposited at the foot of the tree. The 
association of these trees with Blmgavatl and with sorceiy and witchcraft 
definitely prove their primitive origin. The Vepu tree (Azadirachta 
schol'aris) is similar in all rejjpects to Pd^a, and besides it is also looked 
upon as particularly associated with evil spirits. The Elanji (Mimuaops 
Elenji) tree is associated with Bhagavati shrines, andi one of the recrea- 
tios.of the Goddess is ^supposed to be to gather the seeds of the Elanji — 
kind of recreation which i^ also associated with Ersna; and it is supposed 
to be a beneficent thing for a 'little boy or girl to carry on his or her 
body a seed of Elanji^ as a protection from the influence of uncanny 
spirits.® 

It deserves to be pointed out that none of these trees have any beauti- 
ful or useful aspects. It is therefore an interesting question to aek 
why these trees have come to be so closely associated with Bhagavati 
cult. As regards PCda (Alstonia sch'olaris) the quick rush of the mjllky 
juice, when a twig or a leaf is broken, might have appeared somewhat 
uncommon to the ordinary intelligence of the primitive man. SimilazHy, 

B See writer’s paper "Kerala Ornaments " 

SRPTEMIIISH, 1936 • 11 
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the very wealth of seeds of the Elariji (Mimusops Elenji) tree and the 
extreme bitterness of the Veppu (Azadirachtn indica) tree may have been 
the first causes of their deification, aided no less by their physical aspects : 
their straight tininks, dark green foliage, their wanton growth, even 
though uncared for, these might have made them a fit habitat for the 

uncanny spirits with which the primitive mip,n peoples the space around 
him. 


3. Tile Karim/pana Tree (Borassus Flahelli^er) 

The tall Karimpana (Borassus Flabellifer) is another tree looked upon 
with awe and dread by the rustic villager. This is always supposed 
to be the habitat of demons and' Gandharvas who t-a^ke a delight in 
victimising the un-suspecting passers-by. The tall tree with its spread 
out leaves loejks like a giant with his dishevelled hair, especially ■ during 
nights. ‘Further, it grows in dreary areas and forming as it does the 
seat of the owls etc., it appears to .scream forth during nights a dismal, 
moaning cry which sends a thrill, even whjen the object of the cry is 
known. No wonder then, that the primitive m'an looked with fear upon 
this tree, as he found in it the sole home of all malignant deities. It 
is, however, interesting to find that there is no actual cult-act associate<l 
with this tro. 


4. The Tdnni Tree {T erminalia helerica) 

It deserves to be pointed out that the trees we have so far mentioned 
have no particular cult-acts associated with them. They are looked upon 
with fear and awe, as being the home of the cruel and unkind demons. 
And from this point of view the banyan tree also is not exempt. The 
Tdrmi (Terminalia belerica) tree stands distinct in this respect, because 
there is a particular cult-act associated with it. The act of worship 
connected with ic is a cure for a particular variefty of skin disea.se, locally 
called Cennnpaka. The presiding deity of the Corwm-tree is supposed to 
attack a man at particular times in the year resulting in eruptions on the 
body. The most common cure for this is for the patient to go to the 
Trmni tree (Terminalia belerica) and circumambulate the same, reciting 
the mantra, ^Ceruiri makkalum ceita pi\a Tdnnim wakkalum ksamik- 
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harii9\ He i» to do tbia act of worship for three daye, when he will be 
c uiedi of the eruptions. Thie is believed to be an efBcacioua cure for the 
disease, and this is resorted to generally by all classes of people. One 
miglit characierL^e the act as u piece of superstition, it may be; but there 
is the fact before us; people imffering from the ^kin disease actually 
getting cured by performing the prescribed ac;t of worship. I believe 
the Tdnni (Terininalia belerica) tree miglit have some specific proj)erty 
to cure the particular type of sikin disease. And we know as a matter 
of fact that the seed of this tree is utilised for curing eye-diseases. The 
seed is supposed to be very cooling. 


5. Tulasl (Oc^pmum sanctum) 

Coming to plants, the most important plant with which some cult- 
act is' associated is the Tulasl (Ocimum sanctum), which is connected with 
the Visnu cult. The most important itein of cult-act connected with it 
is the act of circumainbulation and the placing of a lighted wick at the 
foot of the plant. Another act is to partake of the water falling over the 
leaf of the plant or of water in which some 'leaves have been dipped. The 
leaves of this plant are an unavoidable part of the flowers requeetioned 
in any ritualistic act, whether the Pujd to be offoredi is to ^iva or Visnu 
or BhagaevaU. In other words, in all forms of Mantric and Tantric rites, 
higher or lower, this is an indispensable plant, and it is supposed to be 
particularly efficacious as far as Visnu is t^oncerned. While there is 
nothing to prevent us from asisociating the worship of this plant with 
animism, there is another aspect which gives the worship of this idant 
quite a different colour. The lieaves of this pliant and also of all its 
varieties are u very powerful antiseptic. When it is also remembered 
that many of the centres of VisTyii cults have originally been centres of 
Jainistic cult, in which the science of cure was an imjwrtant feature, 
here is a sufficiently trustworthy historical survival of one aspect of the 
gfmesi.s of this Vaisjhaviie cult. 

The corresponding leaf so far as the f^aiviies are concerned is the 
leaf of the Bilva (Aegle marn^los) tree. This is held sacred, but it is 
not known whether any specific cult-act is performied with regard to this 
tree. The sacrednesis attached to this tree may be due to the fact that 
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the fruit of the tree bears some resemblance to the Lihga. It is held to 
be sacrf legions to breah open a Bilva- fruit. Only one cult-nct may be 
said tio be done with reference to this tree and that is placing some wic|ka 
at the foot of the tree at nightfall. This tree is not devoid of medical 
properties : the roots of this tree when adminis^tered form a good cure 
for vomiting. 

Amongst the flowers held sacred; as articles to be used in acts of 
worship, mention may be made of Cetti (Ixora Coccinea) and Asoka 
(longifolia) flowers. These flowers, be it remembered, are particularly 
good in the case of Bhagavati shrines, probably because the deep red 
colour of theste flowers forms as it were son^ sort of comi)iensiation for the 
absence of blood. Of these Cetti (Ixora Coccinea) is also a favourite 
flower in gome VaisTiavite shrines. It deserves to be pointed out that 
this flower has got some medical properties ; when oil, especially cocoanut 
oil, is prepared with the Cetti (Ixora Coccinea) flower it is a good m,eili- 
cated oil for children and 'keeps them f*ree from skin diseases. As such 
it is commonly used in our parte. 

There is probably only one flower which has been accepted mainly 
for its beauty, I mean the lotus (Nelumibium) flower. This flower is 
looked upon as the habitat of TMksmi, the consort of Vimu; at the same 
time this is a flower commonly held in esteem by all classes of gods. 
This flower must have come into the cult-act, because of its uncommon 
beauty, which is almost supernatural. 

It is however a significant fact that we are not found using fragrant 
flowers in our acts of worship ; if I uudierstand aright, fragrant flowers 
are actually tabooed in som^ temples. If at all they are how used, it is 
only in brines which are dedicated to Bhagavati and sometimes to Siva^ 
pcavidedi there is also PdrvaU enshrined in the temple. This appears 
to me a significant omission. Can this be talken as suggesting that the 
original conceptions of gods have all been in fear and dread? Can it 
be thejQB is no one of the gods of our ancient forefathers which had a 
benevolent aspect? I am not so sure as that. I am inclined to think 
that the fragrant flowers must have been tabooed, for the simple reason 
thaithe oult-acts might be more imposing and austere. 

There is oue more tree, the flowers of which' are used in worship in 
a paotkuiar. tam|)le. I. have in mind the Kama tree, which, givea beauti- 
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ful yellow flowers. This flower is pailicularly u^edi in the ancient 
Saivifc shrine of Tinivaiicikulain at Cranyanore — the famous shrine 
associated with the imperial dynasty of the Perunnals and* sujjpo-ed to 
have been built in exact imitation of the temple of Chidambaram. I have 
not come across any other iii'^tance of thk flower being u^ed in any cult- 
act elsewhere; they are not used, probably because they are not K) easily 
available. This is, however, a very important flower, for on the occa-^ion of 
the 1 isu-Kanty it is supjKjsed to be very aiisj)icious o let our eyes fa'll- 
oiL a bunch of Konna flowers as the first thing* in the morning*; ami 
in connection with the F v?/ oelebration, every iemj)lo u>es tliis flower. 
Be it noted that tliis tree generally flowers in the month of March- April, 
but in the temple at Vanci we have a couple of frees whicli yield flower.s 
every day. 

There is one more tree which is associated with some cult-act, and 
this is the Jack tree (Aitocarpus Integri folia). This is a very imi)ortuut 
tree, in a*- much as this tree alone supplies wood for the construction of 
idols ill temples; as sucli, this is a very sacred tree. This tie,^ has 
no beautiful flowers, and its fruit is only very rarely offered a< :i volive 
oft'ering’. There is at least, one cult-act performed with referem o to thi'^ 
tree, even though it is but a domestic function. On iJie octagon of the 
Vtiial-purappatji^ i.e., the taking of the new born baby for the fir>t time 
out of the door-way of the house, one of the most im]X)rtant rites is to 
take the child and w’ith it to circumambulate the tree and make the 
baby kick the tree thrice and offer acts of tantrir worship at the loot of 
the tree. This is a pure G rhya I'ite, but. at the "ame tiuic it is an 
important rite, being the first rite done for thr chibli outride the limits 
of the four Trails of the house. That the act in purely dome-tii* Is a veiy 
clear indication that it is an ancient rite. Tlie tree is treated with 
great, resi>ect in view of the fact that. It gives tliemj food for >ix months 
in the year and excellent timber for the const iu(*t ion of their hou*-es. 
Here then we probably see the worship of a tree on account of its utility. 

We have also a type of cumulative tree wor>ln‘p. Fvery tree in a 
Kilga tope is held saciwl. And the sacredness in active form i*" practistul 
only so far as no trees are cut down from the tope. But I incline to think 
that here it is not, so imich a que.4ioii of worship of the trees a.s tiie 
fear of the Niigas. It we do not cut the trees, it is not because we 
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worahip the trees, but because we axe afraid of makinsr the 
Ndgas angry. 

From what has been said it will be found thiat in tree worship we 
have more or less association worship ratber than pure tree worship. 
We can also find here utilitarian motives. When these two! ideas are 
separated from, tlie worship there will be practically no tree worship. 
It is, therefore, difficult to associate with our tree worship any form of 
animistic worship.. 


K. B. PiSIIAROTI 



An Old- Javanese Prasasti from Surabaya of 
the Saka year 956 

This stone-inscription has been described in the text as 
tdmrapraiasti, probably because it is a copy from a copper-plate 
record. It stood formerly in the premises of the local Resident 
of Surabaya and has now been kept in the Museum of Batavia, 
where it is numbered D. 16. Being one of the most important 
records of ancient Java, this record, though not yet translated 
into any language, has been several times cursorily noticed, e. g., 
in the Notulen for 1876, pp. 27, 81; TBG., XII, p. 585; by Brandes 
in Groenveldt's Catalogus, p. 378, and also recently by Prof. Erom 
in his Geschiedenist 2nd ed., p. 259. Dr. Brandes wrote (op, cit.) 
that the record bears the character of a typical Old- Javanese 
form with a protruding upper extremity and a pedestal. The size 
of this inscription is approximately 64*4" ; in height at the middle 
46*4"; at the sides, 38*4" in breadth above, 29*2" below, 13*2" 
at the smallest sides above and 12*4" beneath. The height of 
the pedestal is 8" ; in breadth it is 34*4" and 16*4" respectively. 
The record is written in Old- Javanese character of East- Java, 
on all the four sides and both the top surfaces. The language 
appears to be fairly good Old- Javanese of the time it purports to 
belong to. As in some other records of the king, the royal seal is 
also called here Garu4(i'fnuJcha, The prasasti describes the gift of 
free-holds to the kardmdn (community) of Baru by King Airlangga 
who was given protection by them one night at a critical 
period of his war with the king of Hasin. According to Rouffaer‘, 
this Hasin is the same as Mahasin of I-tsing, a Malay 
land* outside Java, and identical with Tumasik, mod. Singa- 
pore. This identification, however, has not yet been generally 
accepted. The life of Airlangga was thus full of vicissitudes. 
Of his earlier struggles we read in the Calcutta stoiie-iiiscription** ; 

**pralaya ring yawadwlpa irikang sakakdla 928 haji wura^ 

wari an wijil sangke Iwardm, ekarTjkawarupanikCuig suyawadwlpa.** 
During the time of this great flood and the invasion of the King 

1 BA/., 77 (1921), pp. 74 ff. 2 .\otulen, 1876, p. 27. 

3 Brandes-Krom, OJO,, LXII, 1. 6; also Korn, V»;., VII, pp. 102 tf. 
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of Wurawuri/ Airlangga was not more than sixteen years of age. 
As a matter of fact, he was compelled to live with the ascetics at 
Wanagiri just after these disasters. During these days of troubles, 
he was shadowed by his faithful servant Narottama who enjoyed 
the King’s affection and trust till the last days of his life. The 
full name of this person was Dharmamiirti Narottamadanasura 
(which name was misread by Brandes in OJO, LXI, 11. 2-3). 
lie was indeed the foremost of Airlangga’s faithful followers, 
through thick and thin {vide OJO. LXII, 11. 10-11; Kern, 
VG., VII, pp. 102 ff). In the record under review', he has 
been described as holding the post of the rahryan l<aniiruhan. 
Dr, Krom® says that he must have been promoted to this post between 
964 and 957 8aka. We also find him holding the same position in 9()3 
Saka when the Calcutta inscription of King Airlangga was pro- 
mulgated. In the insdiptinns of this king (c/. OJO., LVIll, first 
face, 1. 5; LXI, 1. 2 ; LXIV, 1. 2), immediately after the mentioning 
of his name, we find one ralrydn malidmanivi i kino sri 
sanggrdmawijaya dhariamaprasadottiaiggadeui, whom Dr. Krom 
thinks (Geschicdenis, 2nd ed., p. 245) to be the daughter of the King 
and not his wife. She is thus the graiid-daughler of Dharmawangsa 
Anantawikrama through her mother. 

The copyist of this record appears to be careful in the work 
he was asked to perform. For, he has maintained almost perfect 
uniformity of spelling of the same word, though we find its violation 
in some rare cases in this record. For example, the difference 
between i and 9 in the word praidsti (read, "^asti) has been neglected 
in 1. 17 of the first face and 1. 9 of the left margin. As there appears 
tube no sharp distinction between a and d in Old- Javanese, their 
confusion in the Skt.-Kawi words in 11. 2, 4, 11 of the first face does 
not call for any particular attention. So also is the case with i and 
i in 1. 3 of the first face and 1. 7 of the left margin. It is 
noteworthy however that there is no single word in which loa has 
been, changed into o, though this tendency is already apparent in the 


4 Lit. clear water. Kern says that it is not clear if this is to be taken as 
the natoo of a 'person or a place. According to Rouffaer 77, 'p. 43 and 

f.ns. 1-2) Wurawari is synonymous with Qanggayu which appears from the 
Hajarak Malay^i (c. 1612 A.D.) to lie on the Malay Peninsula, ands Lwaram is the 
capital thereof. There are some difficulties in the way of our accepting these 
identifications. See also OF., 1919, pp. 156 ff. 

6 TKO., 56, p. 586. 
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8th century A. D. In many cases, etymology demanded wa^ but 
the influence of pronunciation corrupted it into o. The change of xca 
to o becomes prominent in Middle-Javanese works. There are at least 
two examples (11. 7, 18) where o has been used for an. The confusion 
between e and ai lias been, liowever, avoided by uniformly following 
the latter (r/. 11. 2, ‘.Jl). 

This important record originally obtained from Simpang 
(Surabaya) has been transcribed in Ilrandes-Krom, Oud jaiuuuischc 
Oorixondrn, The present edition of the text is based on this 

transcription, with the addition of an original translation and 
proper diacritical mark^!. 


TEXT 

Fir.st face and lifjlit \t(lc 

1. II o II swasti sakawarsatita Oob waisiikhiunasa tit hi sapiami 
krasna paksa pa wa a w.'ira- wuguUvugu dliaiiistanaksalra wisnude- 
wata I'lalima 

wa .vaktiruna cara[Mirwwast liana irika diwasa ny ajna 
SI’ maharaja rakai halu sri lokeswara dha | rmmawangsa 
a i 1 1 a 11 gg a n a lit a^^ i Iv r a mot t u n gga d e 

8. wa tinadah rakrvaii inahaiiiantii i hiiio sri sanggramawijaya 
dliarinmaprasridoilunggadewi umiugsor i rakryan | kanuruhan 
pu dharinmainurlti iiarottamadaiia 

4. sura rakjyau hujung ]iu aiurta kumonakSn ikanang karaman 
ring baru makabehan jmdamlakna sang liyang ajua haji 
tamra juasa | sti tinanda garudainuklia kmitananya sambaiidha 

o, ri paiighinSp paduka sri iiiahaiaja irikanang thani ring barU 
ma])rayojaii i irikanang ratri ri sdanganyan jayasatrwa sri 
maharaja ri(ng) | samara kuiuawasakua musuhnira ikana 

d). i hasin atSher iumunggalakna ikanang prthiwiniandala an siina 
liarnnahan ikanang ihani ring barn dening rama ring baru 
makabeha | n saniaiigkaua rasa ni pratijhii paduka sri malia 

7. raja ring kulSm siddha manorawa pwa paduka sri maharaja 
karuhuii inpungkii saiwasogala rsi makadi saiiigat jiarblyan dang 
liyaiig mahanaiida niakaciliua | ri kakawnang nikanang ratu i 
hasin sampu 

«S. n pinjahaii saksat warltamana katon denikanang ral kabeh 
pinituturan pwa paduka sri maharaja de samgal land ‘yaii rarai 
pu ba I ina niwaug samgat luwSm rarai pu manuritau 
siiriLMiuiK, 1935 


12 
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9. dadiningkadi sira prabhu miiihyMiawana an hana pra 

2 )angulSm irikanang thani ri barn an sima pariinahanikang 
thaui ring barn deni sa | manya ring barn matuha manwam 
makabeban 

10. yatika mangkin asamasama nirmalajna ni paduka sri maha- 
raja ri pamisinggihnira ring pitutur aamgat landayan rarai 
mwang samgat lu [ w8m rarai yata karana samgat pamani 

11. kan pu godrda mwang ikanang karaman ni barn masamagri 
sumambahakSn turunyanugraha paduka An maharaja sang hyang 
ajnahaji ta | mraprasasti kmitananya sadhananyan siddhu 

12. kna supangutus paduka sri maharaja kapanggiha deni wka wetnya 
hlam i dlaha ni(ug) dlaha apan atyanta gong ni purwwari^a 
sri mahara | (ja) ri sakweh ni sahayaniran krtapadana la 

13. wan silagrahanira wastra ring jatanuraga ganggaprawaha iwa 
fanuragan paduka sri maharaja ring paraporajaria sampuu 
kapraka | sa ri saparyyanta ning yawadwipa lumru tkaring 
dwi 

14. pantara yatika kadi hili ning gangga drsni pangupakara sri 
maharaja saha lawan wdihan pamodana irika sang sakticura 
yau I tamb$hani(ng) sahaya balaraksaka ri sri mahara | 

15. ja mangdadyakna kalahaning satru digjaya paduka sri maha- 

raja ring samara waluyani krta ning bhuwana pagShaning 
catiirwaruna caturasrama | karuhun punar jiwa sung liyang 
surwwadharmma sama | 

IG. losiakahcaiiajhuna paduka sri maharaja yawat sadhana ning 
amaliaywang bhuwana donanya matangnyan inanugrahakSu | 
paduka sri maharaja sang hyang ajha haji ta | 

17. mra prasasti kmitaiia nikanang karaman ring baru niakabelian 
ring tan kawukiwukilanya de sang nayaka pratyaya winel.i 
airthani | hlam i dlaha ning dlaha nguniweh sanganagata 

18. prabhu mari ta ikang ring baru thani wat8k airthani kewala 
ikanang karaman ring baru juga pramana makasima ikang ring 
baru tkari | sukhaduhkhanya magong madmit parnnahanya 

19. swatantra tan katamana deni winawa sang mana katrini 
pangkur tawan tirip mwang saprakara sang maugilala drabya 
haji wuluwu | lu magong madmit makadi misra paramisra 

20. pangurang kring pad9m mauimpiki paranakan liinus galuh 
mangrinci manghuri parang sungka dhura pangaruhan taji 
watu tajt&in | sukun halu warak rakasang ramanang pini 
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21. nglai katanggaraii tapahaji airhaji nialandang lea lablab 
pakalangkang kutak tangkil trpan salyut watu tealali pa | 
manikan sikpaa rumban tirwan wilang tha 

22. ni wiji kawab tSngkSa mawi manambingi tanghiran tuba 
dagang juru gosali mangrumbai manggunjai tubanambi juru 
klij juru banjman juru judi juru jalir pabisar 

23. panggulung pawungkunung misra biuo misranginangin wli 
iambang wli bapii wli imnjut wli wadung palamak urutau 
dampulan \ pakalungku karSngrSiigan tpuiigkawung suiigsung 
pangu 

24 rang paaukalas sipadwilut juku(ng) paningangin pamawasya 
bopan panrangan skar tabuii a h(2 | ma awur panigaug 

blab patatar tampd si 

2''*>. rir parajapTiala pagarafcapan pawdiban pamahat manglaka 
pasangani patangkalan widu maugidung watSki [ jro ilyaiwa- 
mfidi kabeh tan tama ta (?) 

2r>. irikunang tbani ring baru kewala ikanang karaman ring baru 
sapasukthani kabeb juga pramana ri sadrabya hajiiiya j magong 
niadmit prakara mwang ri wnanga rumantu ring (ba) 

27. ru mapada{)rwang . rahiring sapadagang apatitiba abasana 
angawari acamara banyaga atukla apubara a j ngulanga abakula 
salwir ning sambyawabura 

2cS. bbanda paribbandudwala wwSlya mwang masiilpika i>andai 
mas pandai wsi pandai kangsa lawaii ri wnanganya mahuluna 
dayang bunjman nambi jSnggi pujut asing 

29. salwiranya tan swikaranikang ramanta ring baru kabeb irika 
samaiigkana ikanang sukba dubkba kadyangganing ^ mayang 
ta I iipawwab walii rumambating natar wipati wangkaf 


Second face and left side 

1. kabunan rail kasawuring natar bidu kasirat 1 dubilatfin sahaaa 

hastacapa | la wakcapala mamijilakSn wuri ning kikir ma 

2. inuk mamumpang ludan tiitan angsapratya | ng»a danda 
ku4an(Ja mandibaladi prakara ikang 1 karaman ring baru 
sapaAuk tbani pramana irika 

3. makaiarana kabyangan kinabbaktyan ramanta ring ( baru sang 
hyang huwan sang byang d»pur sang byang kawyolan sang 
hyang | rob sainangkana kadeyakna tanda rakryan ring 
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4. 6alrin kasinggaliaii sowfira- sang mangaso magiing | ninclmit 
tka ri parawadwa liaji wadwa rakryan parajuru hamba 
vakryfiii ryyii ] wan liainba rakryan rfijapuiia rajaputri 

0. rakryan striliaji inakadi liamba rakryan iiialia | manti* mwang 
lianiba rakryan sri parameswari tkaiikanang magalali 

niainanali nuigaiidi ma | tSngran makuda mahaliman nuikarapa 

G. kariingan pawdnsan niabwan lanibu Laiuran ^ang ( liaturau 
padii pabaraka kdi walyaii sam])al snmbiil hiilun liaji jSnggi 
singgal.i inabrsi inawn | luwnlmig ityaiwamudi kabeh an 
ka])\\ at as I 

7. rapnniat8ky8ria Ian ljary.\ abaryya sila irikang thani ring barn 
tan pangalapa t^nanitSnainan salinarangnikeng ta | nayan 
ib.'iii hnmpyal pring ptung piicaug s8rSli kayu | 

iS. kayu havwwajiliala miilapbala tkaring waang wnang prakara 
kaj uaiika ian bariliarin denira yallifinya tan iiiamuliara jira- 
unida n(Mg) [ yapwan hana sira kainalan tan yatna i sarasa 
^^1aI>g) liya 

b. ng a jna liaji truura prasasti kniitanikanang karainan ring barn 
sapai^uktliaiii nialulia manwaiu kabnb ya sangkanani pramfidanya 
salnirning langla(ng) I sang byang ajuTi liaji luiiauya kiiaj.a 
nigraha ku 4 

lb. nia HU 10 likbila patialeklia nianuwul iiiatangnyan jiangan/y- 
.s<//>k8ii pa.sek ikanaiig karaiuaii ring barn luakabelian i rakr\aij 
kanuiulian Avdilian yuga 1 | rakryan liujuiig wdiliun yuga I 
namgat laiulavan wdi 

11. ban lilai 1 rakryan jasun wungkal wdihan lilai 1 sauigat 
laiidayaii rarai wdihan lilai 1 rakryan palinjwan wdihan lilai 1 
sanig*at luwSm rarai 1 wdihan lilai 1 saingat pajabiingab 
saliniut lilai (1) 

12. sira niiiu ring paruliapa ragi lilai 1 saingal painwatan nia 4 
jiiiu srmiya i kahurijian jati nui 14 akurug i tinghal iiingbai 
kaki rajya nia 1 | ku 1 juni kiida ngaw^^iw ma 1 ku 1 makadi 
saingat 

Id. parblyen salimut yuga 1 l|o|| pratyeka ni nama nikaiig karamfui 
ring baru sa]>asuk tliaiii maiuha manwam kaboli tuniarima 
anugralia jiaduka srT | maharaja sang hyang ajfia haji taiiira 
p rasas li dnwa 

14. ni ])una/;a jiadma tenggd kaki 18gd 18g6 bhagawan godhrman 
kaki adra kaki pingul basija kaki basija kaki warta udati ritak 
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bakl^ kudSnf? mawwad | piiigul paliit inanikara sondoiig kaki 
badoti 

15. badoti dolo buddhaoge buiigkaluh katon sima iiiiii bagi- 
dih r8n6b dSpur su\v8g kaki gota kaki bongok luiiggu liyang 
landSh atuha | samangkaiia sang rayaiia kaki wata kaki purug 
jnru panjir 

IG. kaki truli kaki srgut tiimbas ningka^ padar wSwSkan badong 
uja kli t8t8g godvi laiigkSb silnin burn berSk gaiular paiagul | 
j5mb8h kulima kiulSn bantyak gbu* t et8m lua 

17. ninghat bamala pragbata singkab ba/i al boreli gotami kaki 
abuh manggar kaki agliStS kaki abul dasar pn8d kaki ba ] 
rauggoh maucain dasri udSl gina bhSfijit 

18. ciwali mill kaKi liadang bakal kSbSk bungkah sawo lisyan 

inonSii bukuli kasap cupona kaki saxdtSm saritSm rombu | 
miitanSm bayySn dSniih mandSg wulik nudi 

10. srT kosri riaris inanub iiiS gereneng kaki sutanSni gSgySn 

gacang disara kaki hadySn H dinviiiii gunung darat triik [ 
manarat katir wngek rosi mawwad usri 

^0. dti munggaug galiau kac.aiig dliauajo gawang w8ny5i: ra\va 
aguta anggita bacii tndab nini 18li8r Snuk buddhijo s8ml>ak 
godSiigga I sentel inalSk barat gosti agonS 

21. kaki ngramun pajatyan bliatcvi dayadya himbang atulia 
samaiigkana butatut kaki dbarana kaki turuk tal jnru saiiia ] 
ngkaiia ganitra || duwani d8])ur mailing janjSk 

22. gowana ajot drayo sampor waliaiia iiwi usSii udikh tnwuk 
agotSm badrik Ling bnik udi dunggi | mahitSin rabya soddlia 
jugil antSb ka 

23. ki robhitSm jagra kriyii batuk rujana grk angkSn sanibat yodini 
golo durat jungan bas8(ng) wnlyaii a | gSm liaranggo kukup 
gal6ng id’iwok waka 

24. bayaiigan pajyan anamar bliawan danulr wiramr'ii 
kodo\vok gumaw^ang tanggal pagySn giisajr galiinpo gabyang 
trikSm ''or<Jok 

‘>^5. pracala nini gupSk m’ni banyan turnk gong kaki 

gubab kaki rajana buncang ampSi wijyawa abrn kiiana | kaki 
tingkSs kaki angkSn binag buddhiwu uha 

2G. atuha sainangkana kaki antop kaki s6nd8ng kaki 

basdang ugresa hemiin kaki cakal kaki aryyana ba [ tan buyul 
bagar pu godr juru godhara 
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27. nan tondSm nini halintSr tulus dhanaja kohana 
nuwul modik kaki s8g8h pingul nini cakal mina gam it sugal 
sari icclia ni 

28. wang4a nini aibong bana nutug grhana winaya ali 
mSruk angkSn gamparan munduku .sarula gSntar [ disri pidyah 
bacol anti purusa tikus 

29. ab unggwau bbingakuli am8n ampag tejani abhitu 
sabhalwah uni arum dugaman lodan ay wan citi | m pingliai 
wudSl duiigali huinu(ng) gayuiig bhutaka 

30. trikSm abuh wSt81i rimbit nulus unjman diso pindyan wrat 
inaliawan waliiman um8k gampar kaki | bagiikri buninju suinrlk 
basSgSh guman 

31. udini kaki maiiStSn wuri buiijara bliit^m prgol atuha sainang- 
kana harap r8mbho guwawo kaki lo | dan /caki liSnggd winkas 
kaki grhana juru 

32. aamangkana rahab || duwani pkan godhana m8ndah gosinSm 
nini bagan g8mbo dharmmaja tguk manda jitein | pilang 
murali nini badewBk uinbSg kSjSbalu 

33. yodha kaki yodha bahcal bungkaluli nini lulat adot ibu gowistlia 
buyut rna buddhi manjok sadan [ mulya kirnn suddhika suddhi- 
nSm i)aragul 

34. kaki ISmbaiia mantun guiung kc'ki hlam kti lungguh kaki 
nianada pangi ingut nut5r ngewoh alSin sura aho | s tiiiSin 
gumuk inanik nini nianik ka 

35. ki bliawana vvagah gati maman dhrrmma surSl sanipgt in ami a 1 
bangkak inrgas bopekol jiwati satra 1 marnuna rmus niliak 
san i d dliy aniari d awa 

30. mandala tSngge tirgm moiigwa badati pagut widdhi 3® bog 
bikiikal raiiian kaki adiya purulu nimi niaryya | tama gondok 
dadi kaki towok nini 

37. tungi tarahan daw8k kaki sSngka buddhaja atuha samangkana 
( ) iiuiii ( )no kaki tirim nini luulyan godrda kalih kaki haiia 
gowista kaki winaya salaka 

3S. bajSn samangkana kweh nikananang karamun ring barn 
sapasukthani matulia manwam kabeh tumarima aiiugra | lia 
])aduka sii iiiaharaja sang hyang ajhii ha 


6 Written in Old-Javaneso characters. 
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39. ji tamra pra4asti |i yapwaii haua sira wwang duracara tan 
yatna i sarasa nikeng sima ugke ring baru kabwa f 
kariuaknanya salwirning paucainaliupata 

40, ka bhuktinya ring iliatra paratra awuka tan tmwa sama inn wall 
yajaiima kiwatSngSn pakelakning janma tma | liananya||o|| 


Translation 

First face and right side. 

Hail! The Saka year past, 95G, the month of V'aisakha, 
seventh day of the dark half of the month, paniron (day of 
the six-day week), wage (day of the five-day week), Sunday, 
wuguj the star is Dhanistha, the deity is Vi^^u, the yoga 

2. is Hrahma, the harana is Wawa, the planet* is in the 
Eastern region. At this time the orders of Sri maharaja rakai 
lialii sri Lokeswara Dha| rmmawangsa Airlaugganantawikra- 
motlunggade- 

3. wa were received by rahrydn mahdmantri i hino (who is) Sri 
Sanggrainawijaya Dhariumaprasadottunggadewi and communi- 
cated to rahrydn [ hanuruhan (viz.) Pu Dharnimamurtti 
Narottainadana- 

4. siira (and) r a Aryan hvjung (viz.) Pu Amrta, who ordered that 
the hard man (community) of Baru all together shall bring 
into execution the sacred royal command (inscribed on) the 
copper-plate (tdviraprasasii) sealed with Garudamukha. This 
has to be taken care of in connexion 

5. with the night-sojourn of H. M. the great king at this place 
of Baru. The necessity thereof being that, in the night, 
while he was desirous of conquering enemies, Sri inaLrirfija 
had to dwell in the field of battle. These enemies of 
him were 

6. from llasin. Afterwards, he alone possessed the earth-ball. 
Then the free-hold destined for the iieople of Baru (was 

obtained) through the instrumentality of the rdma-s of 

Baru, all together. Thus the import of the promise of Paduka 
^ri maha- 

7 Name of a irufcu. 

8 Abbreviated lorai of yrahilvUra, as wo find in other records. 



4!J(» .1//. ( 'I ^-Jncuncse /^rcUasii fmui Sttmhaja of t/ic S(fLu( jjctir i)o(i 


7. luja ai (Uiai) was acted upon to diffuse (his) fame.'’ 

Jhit, hoforc that, Pfuluka sri mahrirfija, and my master 
who i'' a ascetic, licaded l)y (Ut., to firsi 

navi !!<»•) the sunifjal parhii/an (and) (jan<j hydofj Malian an da | 
sijinalised tlie defeat of ilie king; of llasin. After lie wa> 

iS. killed, he was personally seen hefore by all iln* jjcople Tlien 
Pfiduka srI niaharaja was followed by sanujot lonJandu unai 

(who is) L‘u Jla i and mmfjai Imrtni ninr (who is) Pu 

Maniiri. It is not 

ff. necessary even su to offer a false eulogy^' for tiie king*, since 

he (really) passed the night at the idaee ol Parii. 'riien 

the frec-liold desi iiied tor the people of Parii, (was obtained) 
through the co-ojicration of all the people of Jlaru the old and 
the young, all together. 

10. These are the people who gave a hearing lo tlie rlear orders ot 
Pudukr. sri maliaraja and to the exiiortaiions ot tiie s(un/joi 
lant/ayan, rural ami the aamijut lu\u .m raui . Poi tl ese reasons, 
the SfuiLfjat pa muni- 

11. luiii (will) is) Pu (iodrda and the karamao oi ]b\ru colloeied 

theniselves to p.iy respects for the bestowal ol IIhj favour 
of vsri maharaja. (Now*) the sacred royal conimaiid (contained 
in) the copperplate has to be taken care of (and) to be 

used as an instrument 

IJJ. for fulfilling the jdedges of IViduka sri inaliuraja which 

have been received for their children for the remotest ftilttre. 
tin u%*c(uinl of liie Nery greatness of earlier allcctions, sn 
mabiiiiija gave ell Ins iielinus (from llarii nnd elsewhere?) 
places and 

Id. liis Inuii’licfMit tf'iit iori, uiiid) cloihos to tlio^e w lio weie 

altaiduMl (i (7 ];)iii) Like tiie cm icnt of the (river) (langa, 
the allcctiom, ot Pinluka sri mabaiaja also (llowed) on 

ii 'J'lii- ti'\i l).is iinnuinuro uliich ina^ U* tlir « toi.'jxxnid dI' .Mal.-l\)l.vnr.sian 
vorl>.‘il iiiif and (in hnii (also. SKi » '. c hi Indotuv'siaii 

flu. IS lir(|U iitly u’jd.K'.'d Im u. 'I'Ik* icadiin; ol /»."/ '^inc .s iiowuvrr a Ijcttor 

soiiMC. Wo should Hu ll translate as ‘‘...was lnur,*'h' lo a sin < ess. ’ 

10 .\di't.rlul n(»l‘- on Llo- jiluase In-n ai'V <l in lin hi'tmii ('iiUui<\ vol. I. 
no. 2, £>i>. 

IJ Tile l<'\t lias ‘iiuttijyatliawaiia’. *astaiana- I lie Tool inay he ‘s///’. 
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different citizens and were henceforward noticeable up to the 
end of the island of Yava, widely spreading to other 

14. islands. Now just like the flow of the (river) Oahga, the 
promptness of exertion abides with the maharaja. Moreover, 
(the gift of) clothes created joy for the worthy f^akticura, 
while the addition ot friends to the guards of the forces of 
^ri mahara 

lo. ja|created the confusion of the enemies. (Thus) the world- 
conqueror, Padiika srl maharaja returned from the field 
of battle to make the worbl conformable to the four vary an 
(and) the four dsranias.\ (Thus) in the first place was re- 
vitalised all the sacred religious systems. | 

K). Paduka sri mabaraja considered stone’ ^ (and) gold as (of) 
equal (value) as long as the attempt of protecting the world 
was his aim. la consequence of being favoured by| Paduka 
srl maharaja, the sacred royal command of 

17. the copper plate has to be taken care of by the kardmun 
of Baru, all together. AVithout being opposed by the //on, 
ndyaka-n and the pratyaya-s, (they) received Airthani for the 
most distant future. Futlier, the future 

15. Kings must indeed leave off the place of Baru that has been 
sorted under Airthani. Only the karamdii of Baru have the 
sole authority of possessing free-bold of Baru including (its) 
delights and troubles, great and small, in connexion with its 

f9. freedom. This freedom may not he violated by being brought 
under the Hon. three (viz.) the panykur, the tawan, the tirip 
and all sorts of ^‘people who live on royal income wuhiv'uj 
great and small, Iiaving at their head, the mura 
paramlsra,^* 

J20. pnngarany jjadem,^'^ parnnakattf'* 

12 ‘lo^'Lra’ in tlic text. 13 Artisans in eniployinf^nt of the king. 

14 In I/O'., VII, p. 2t Korn translsitod this word as ‘great and petty u^urois'. 

Stiitteriudm iilausil)ly .suggests that Uii- teriu'' may signify ‘chiefs’. Sec T7h.'., 

06, p. 246. 

15 Kern tran-slated thi.« word by ‘Afondicant friar’ in V0\, Vlf, p. 47. Stuttcr- 

licim suggests that the term signifies 'inhUn' i.e. older, village-hcjid. 

16 A certain class of monks? See Kern, PO'., V’Jl, p. 35. 

17 Apparently n cla-s of ix’rsons. For a detaih'd note .six^ 7’ytO'., 6.“). p. *’l7. 

18 Cabinet-workers? 19 ‘One belonging to a mixeil ea.sfe’ (Kern). 


I.H.Q., SKPTEMIU n, 19d5 


13 
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limus galuh,^^ mangrinci,^^ manghuri parang, stingha, 
dhura,^^ pangaruhan,^^ watu tajem,^^ 1 snkun,^* halu 

ivarak,‘^ rakasang,^^ ramanang,^^ pini- 

21 . nglaij^^ katanggarany^' tapahaji,^^ airhajiy^'* 7nalandang^* 
leca,'^ lahlah,^^ pakalangkang,^'' kutak,^^ tangkil,^^ tipan,^^ 
salyxity*^ ivatu walahj*^ pa ma'^ikan,*^ sikpari,^* rumhun,^^ 
iirwatiy^^ wilang thd~ 

22 . wiji kawahy*^ thigkes,^^ mdwl,^^ manavihitigiy'*^ tan- 
ghiran,^^ tuha dagang,^^ juru gosali,^^* mangrumhai 


2() Gold-smith. 21 An insfpector? 

22 For a detailed note see Borg, Mut. Jav, Hist. Trad., pp. 19 ff. j TJitLy 05^ 
pp. 2o4 if. Probably a cluss of smiths. 

23 A class of smiths. 24 Apparently a class of persons. 

2o A grinder of stones. 

26 A class of medical men who invoke the aid of gods to cure diseases by mak- 
ing offerings to them. 

27 ‘Persons irom the retinue of the king, rendering sorvicos as director of the 
orchestra, wayang and other entertainments’. 

28 A certain class of persons. 29 Apparently a class of persons. 

30 A class of persons. Musician? 31 A class of persons. 

32 On this and the following te.rin, see the note of Dr. Stutterheim in TBtJ.y 

65, pp. 250-51. 33 See the preceding note. 

34 The term signifies someone who institutes a dice-play or cock-scra'pping 

and collects 10 p. c. ' 

35 A certain class of persons. 36 A certain class of persons. 

37 Head of the rice-granaries. 38 ’A certain class of persons. 

39 A class of ofiicers in the special service of the king. 

40 A class of persons. Ofl&cers? 41 A class of musicians? 

42 Corresponding to irutu waJnng of other inscriptions? 

43 Jewellers. 44 A class of officers. 

45 Setters of jewels. 46 A class of officers. 

47 We have elsewhere wilang tvnmvo. Kern translated the term by ‘Land- 
teller’. According to Stutterheim ‘division (divider?) of grounds in the communal 
possession’. 

48 ‘Pot-washers’ (Kern, VG., VII, p. 47) j ‘persons with the task of bathing 
women 40 days after their delivery’ {TBG., 65, pp. 257 ff). 

49 A class of persons probably connected in some way with war-armour. 

50 Workers of articles with bamboo? 51 Makers of ropes. 

52 A class of persons. 53 Traders. 

54 Elsewhere tnhn gusali, Rmiths. 55 Corresponding to Indian ‘carnnas’? 
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jnangcunjai,^^ tiihanamhij^^ jtiru juru hanjman,^* 

jnru judij^^ juru pahisar,^* 

2'4. pangtjulnnyf''^ pawungkunung,^* mura hino,^^ mUrdngmangin,^^ 
well tanihang,^'^ wcH hapuf*^ wcli pah jut iccli wadung^^ 

pal/nnak,^^ vrutan,'^'^ dampulan,^^ | pakalnngku,^^ karhigrengan,’’^ 
tepiuig kaivungy’’^ sungsung pangu- 

‘ 24 . rang pasukaJas^^^ si pad fcilui,'^'^ jukii(ng)i^'^ pdningangin^^ 

panidwasga,^" hopan,^^ panrangan^^'^ sekar tahun,'^^ | 

awurj^^ panignng blahy^^ pafatar'^^ tavipO si 

2b. rir^^, pardjaphala,'^^ pagarakapan,^^' paicdihan,^^ pamahatj^^ 

5(j According to Juyiiboll, fostoon-inakcrs for tcris. 
o7 Medical man or seeker of roots of medical plants? 

58 Apparently a class of persons. 59 A class of- persona. 

GO Officers having controf over houses instituting dice-games. 

G1 The head of prostitutes. 02 A class of persons. 

63 A cla.ss of petsons. 64 A class of persons. 

65 An officer who brings (?) orders (^of the king?). See TUG,, 65, p. 258. 

66 It signifies buffoon. See that.; UKl , 1924, p. 284. 

67 Dealers in ropes. 68 Dealers in lime. 

69 Dealers in lights, luniiuarie.s etc. 

70 Dealers in hatchets. 71 Tallow-chandler. 

72 Apparently a class of 'people. 73 An attendant of liorses. 

74 Apparently a class of people. 75 A class of officers. 

76 Copyists of palm-leaf Mss. Tif/c also TUG,, 65, p. 260. 

77 Messenger. 

78 An officer w’ho receives money or fines in connection with border-lands or 
privileges etc. See TUG,^ 65, pp. 260-61. 

79 A sort of fine? See a detailed note in TUG., 65, pp. 261-62. 

80 A class of ships. 

81 The same as miha mifjinniKjhi? See note 66 above. 

82 Tho inter'pretation of this word by Kern (VG., VTI, p. 48) docs not appear 
to be aecQptablo. It is not Sanskrit and may be connected with tho Jav. u'oat or 
wasi or ivni. See a detailed note by Dr. Stutterlicini in TUG., 65, pp. 263-61. 

83 Many. Perhaps wc have to think here of ‘all sorts of. Can this then be 
connected with the following word.s? See /hid., p. ‘261. 

84 Persons eofpert in maintaining the drynes.s of a particular thing? 

85 Annual tribute. 86 A certain class of people? 

87 Tributes of three h/a/i : 11 ilepa? See TU<> -, 65, j). 263. 

88 Procurers of fruits for royal dishes? 89 Dealers of cl(»the.s. 

90 Deulors of palm- wine. 
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jnanyluka/^ pasangani^^ , patangkalan^^ , widu^^, mangid^tng*^ , 
'waiek i jro^^, etc., all (these) may not at all force upon 

26. the place of Baru. Only the haravian of Baru up to its whole 
extent are the sole authority over all of its possessions, of 
[^reat and small sorts. Further, the rdmatUa-B of (Ba-) 

2*^. ru can have two places (?) as business-markets where to 
regulate the sale of cotton goods, necklaces of precious metals, 
camara-innH of merchants, two classes (?) of red paints (?), 1 
carrier-baskets (?), and different kinds of transactions in 

28. wares, transactions in rice and — Further tlmy can obtain 
rent(?)from goldsinitlis, ironsmiths, brass-smiths. They can also 
possess the doyajig'^^, hvvjmaji^^, namhi^'\ jcnggp^, piijut.^^ If 

29, all such persons do not recognise (the authority of) all the 
rdmanta-B of Baru, to such as these good and bad things 
may happen, e.g., the arcca-flower that bears no fruit*®, the 
pumpkin that creejis along the ground, death, corpse 


Second face and left side 

1. bedewed,*^ blood spilt on the ground,®' sprinkled spittle | that 
one must swallow, headstrong-ness, rashness with liands, 
rashness in speech, uncovering of magically forged weapons, 
awo^-making, 

91 Dealers of lac-dye. 

92 A class of singers. For literature on the subj'jct sec references in 
TBG., 66, p. 203. 

93 Koyal slaves of the inner apartments. 

94 The word w\celf/a is not known to me. 

95 These are 'probably servants or slaves of various denominations. Over 
kunjman. See TBG,, 66. p. 253. 

96 This and the follow ing phrases form a stereotyped passage which already 
occurs in the Ge(i67i</an-in8cription of 782 Sana ^See Kern, VG.^ VII, 'p. 17 fF.). 
In his note on the relevant portions of the text, Kern remarked that the writer 
had something in mind which ve do not understand wdth sufficient clearness. 
Though his remarks hold good even now. Dr. Stutterheim has recently thrown some 
light on this difficult passage. V'uh^ TUG., 66, pp. 268 ff. 

97 Fide, Jonker. Ken Ondluvnansch wethoek^ 1885, art. 66 and 67. The ‘blood 
spilt’ was gathered by mischievous persons and this formed a kind of poison; the 
ground tlterounder was regarded as antidote to it. So ‘blood spilt’ was dreaded 
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m.'lestatioii of women,®* chasing (?), following (?), slandi’ig 
slioiiidpr to shoulder all sorts of punishments, abuses, 

etc. The kardinan of Itaru are the authority over the whole 
eAtent of the place. 

In making use of this place the herniituge (in Ihiru) should 
be respected by the rdmanta-^oi | llaru, the Rev. Huv/an, 
tlie Rev. pgpiir, the Rev. Kawyidaii, the Rev. | Rob. Now 
these have to be enforced by the ianda rakrydii of 

4. Balan by publicly announcing from the way to go (ihe 
following, VIZ.,) the intruders, whether great or small, inclu- 
ding the paraivo'lwd, haji wadicd, rakrydn paiajuruy hnviha 
rakryon ryyd ] xcdiiy liamha rakrydn rdjaputra, (hamha 
rakrydii) rdjaputrlj (hamha) 

5. rakrydn atrlhaji, having at their head the hamha rakrydn 
mahd | mantri and hamha rakrydn hi paramesicarV'^'^ up to 
rnayalahf'^^ mamanald^^^ magandiy^'^^ ma j thiyrdid^^ , makuda 
mahalimand^^ makaraiiad^^ 

b. karuuyan,^*^^ ( paiahisand*^^ maliivand^'^ even as 

Also the pddu paharaka kdid^* walyand^* samhal 


by the Javanese people. Sec Jiahml Tanah •/«<(/, pp. 264-266, cd. Meiiisina, quoted 
by Stutterheim in i'/tb., 65, p. 271 i f.n. 74. 

98 This is Stutterheim’s interpretation of the term. Kern offered a different 


•iieaning in his edition of the 6’t'<hoi(/o«-iiiscription. 

99 According to V.d. Tuuk, 'descendants (?)’. 

100 Similar passages occur only in the records of the Kadiri-<j>criod. Cf. OJO., 
LXVIl, 11. 10-17 a038 gaka), LXVII, 11. 18-19 (1057 gaka). Sec also OF., 
1928,1pp. 1(X>-10S, inscr. no. 2. 11. A. 1-2. 

101 Lancers. 102 Bowmen, archers. 

103 Wielders of clubs. 104 Flag-carriers. 

105 Cavalry-officers. 106 Elephant-riders. 

107 Garnerer, gatherer of dry sticks or fuels. 

108 Boar-keepers. 109 Goat-keepers. 

110 The word ’s not known to me. 

111 A kind of vessels. 

112 Junks P 

113 Apparently a claa.s of persons. 

114 For a note on these tern.s see TUG., 65, pp. 264-65. 
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sumbnl,^^^ hulun jongyi,^^^ singgah 'tnabr.yi,^^^ viatvit | 

Inivulung etc. All wlio likewise 

7. take care of the inner regions may not have any clouht about 
what the place of Baru stands for : they may not take — 
(and) all kinds of forbidden things from that place, (such as), 
hampyali^^^ pringj^^^ petungd^* betel-nut, betel- leaf, trees, ] 

8. all kinds of fruits, earth-fruits, up to animals of various 
sizes. All these (persons) may not iiave any doubt about 
it (i. e., about the slla of Baru). Similarly, others may not 

create troubles in | If there be anyone who docs not 

bestow (any) care for the substance of the sacred 

9. royal command (contained in) the copperplate which has 
(indeed) to be taken care of by the hardmdn of Baru to the 
full extent or the place, by all the olders and the young, for 
troubles arising therefrom (i. e., from that negligence) and for 
all sorts scant courtesy [ to the sacred royal command, he 
shall pay the fine of ka 4 

10. ma su 10. The writer (of this record) is Manuwul. On 
account of this fact (i. e., this royal favour), the whole 
community of Baru offered different gifts. To the rakrydn 
kanuruhan (they gave) | 1 set of cloths. The rakrydn hujung 
(received) cloth 1 set ; the samgat Landayan 

11. (received) 1 piece of cloth; the rakrydn jastin wungkal (received) 
1 piece of cloth ; the savigat landayan rarai (received) 1 piece 
of cloth; the rakrydn palinjwan (received) 1 piece of cloth ; the 
samgat luwem raraP^ | (received) 1 piece of cloth ; the samgat 
pajabungah (received) I piece of dark-coloured cloth ; 


115 Probably p class of native officers. Seo /b/tZ,, pp. 265-66. 

116 Slaves coming to the king’s possession out of misdeeds. Sec /bid., p. 266. 

117 A class of slaves. For a note see Korn, PGf., VII, p. 30; Stutterheim, 
itamadegenden tind Bdnja-reliefs in Indonesien^ I,, p. 27P 

118 A class of persons. 

119 Also Pabrsi. According to Kern (F/r., VII, p. 49), cushion-carriers of 
the king. That they were servants or slaves of the king is clear. See 

op. cit., p. 266. 

120 Slaves engaged for falconry? 

121 The word is not known to me, 122 Different kinds of bamboos. 
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12. Sirampu'*^ of Paruliapa (received) 1 piece of (cloth) ; the 
savigni pamwdtan (received) md 4; the juro admija of Kaliuri- 
pan jati (received) ma 14 ; ^he //Z //;•?//; of the //'/j/yZ/r// ; pinghoi 
(who is) grandfather*^^ of Rajya (received) infi 1, | ku 1 ; tlie joni 
over horses: ngonggin (received) nia 1, ku I ; ahovo all, the 
sa rngo ' 

13. pdrhlyhi (received) 1 set of dark-cloiired (cloth) ||o|| Eacdi of the 
names of (the members of the) kardmdn of Barn to the whole 
extent of the place, of all the olders and the young wlio received 
the favour of Paduka srI maharaja (through) the sacred royal 
command (contained ini the copperplate, is (the following) : 

14-37. [This portion of the text contains the names of jjersons 
of the community of Baru. Among them we also notice the 
names of women called nini or ibu in Old-Javanese. ] 

38. So, all the (members of the) kardmdn of Barn to the whole 
extent \ of the place, the old and the young, all received the 
favour of Paduka sri maharaja (through) the sacred royal 
command 

39. (contained in) the copper plate. || If there ho any wicked 
persoii who does not pay any heed to the import regarding the 
free region of Baru, as the result of his deeds may he ex- 
perience all kinds of five great sins 

40. in this woild and in the next; he may be attacked without 
finding (any) relief. Moreover, as long as he lives, from all 
sides (lit. left and right), the abhorrence of men shall | be 
his lot ||o||. 


Uimansu Biiusan Sakkar 


123 The trancerrption reads *sira mpu\ It is doubtful if the recepient’a name 
will be omitted in such a case. Mpu means Mr., Herr, etc. I think that both the 
words taken together form a personal name. 

124 It is not clear if we have to do here with the title of an official or not. 



The Language of the Vaddas 

The Vaddiis are believed to belong to the eborigiral population of 
Ceylon. Their present home is the eastern part of the Island between 
the central highlands and the sea. They are generally divided into 
three groups : (1) The Rock-V addas are the most primitive of them 
They live entirely on hunting and dwell in natural caves in the 
forests east of Batticaloa between Bibile and Maha-oya. (2) The 
V illage-V addas are living in the frontier districts of the old Vadda- 
country. They have some intermixture with Sinhalese blood and are a 
little more civilised than the Itock-Vuddas. They have learnt 
to build huts for dwelling in and roughly to cultivate the soil. 
(3) The Coast-V (id das inhabit small villages along the eastern coast 
between Trincomalee and Batticaloa. They have intermarried 
with Tamils and adopted their language and partly their manners 
and customs. 

But I shall not enter here into a discus.sion of the racial problems 
connected with the Vaddas. Queries of such a kind must be answered 
by ethnologists and anthropologists, not by a linguist, and by 
scholars who had opportunity of observing the life of those people 
intheir. own country and of inquiring into their physical and 
psychical character. It may be sufficient, therefore, to refer to the 
standard works of T. and S, S a r a s i n. Die Wedd^as von Ceylon nnd. 
die sie umgchenden V biker schaf ten, Wiesbaden 1893; H. Parke r, 
Ancient Ceylon, London 1909 ; and C. G. and Br. Z. S e 1 i g m a n n, 
The Veddas, Cambridge 1911, where also more literature may be 
found. I confine myvself to the short notice that according to my 
opinion which, I think, is in general agreement with that of the 
Seligmarins, the unsophisticated Vaddas represent, in fact, the 
remnant of aboriginal inhabitants of Ceylon. Their life as hunters 
is probalf y ihe same as led by their ancestors at the time of the 
arrival in Ceylon of the first Aryan immigrants about five centuries 
B.C. It is not (jertain, however, if they are identical with the Yakkhd 
mentioned in tlie Mahdvamsa as aboriginal population of the Island. 
For it is not impossible that people of different race and origin were 
living in Ceylon even at that early period (cf. A. M. H o c a r t, 
Yakslias and Vaddas. Studia Indo-l ranica, p. 3 sq.). At present the 
Viiddus denote by yaku the spirits of the deceased persons of their 
own race. 
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The Vadflas speak now a Sinhalese dialect of a peculiar character. 
Very often races or tribes have a(loi>t 2 (l another language, that 
of their conquerors or that of those they have conquered, I shall 
now try to describe the character of the Vadda language in connec- 
tion with similar dialects spoken in the Island. The linguistic 
material for the study of the Viidda language (abbrev. VL), as far 
as it is accessible to me, is contained in the following works : 

tit) L. d e Z o y s a. Note on the Origin of the Veddas, with a 
few’ specimens of their songs and charms J Oeyloii 
Br., YIl, No. 24, 1<S81, p. 93 sq. (abbrev. Z). 

(b) H. N e V i 1 1, The Vaedda Dialect, The Teprohanian, I, 
1885, p. 13 sq. ; and The Vaeddas of Ceylon, ibid,, II, 
1887, p. 121 sq. (abbrev. N I, II). 

(c) A. T. W. M a r a m b e. The Vedda Language, Kandy 
1893 (abbrev. M). 

(d) IT. P a r k e r. Ancient Ceylon^ p. 123 sq, (abbrev. P). 

(e) 0. Q. and Br. Z. Seligmann The Veddas^ through the 
whole work and especially i^p. 380 sq.. 423 sq. where in the 
Vocabulary, I suppose, the wmids collected by the Sarasins 
arc included (abbrev. S). 

(f) 1 collected myself some materials in 1896 (abbrev. G) 
frcni Bintenne-Vaddas, show-Viiddas according to the 
Seligmanns. 

Wherever it seems advisable to distinguish the various groups 
of the Vaddas I differentiate between (a) SV. (Southern Viiddas, V.'s 
of Nilgala and Sita Vanniya); (b) NV. (Northern Viiddas, Y.'s of 
Bincenne and the degenerated groups near the Bibile-Batticaloa 
road); (c) EV. (Eastern Yiiddas, Coast-Yaddas). 

It is hardly possible to arrive at a fully satisfactory result con- 
cerning the Vadda language. The texts, we know, are chiefly songs, 
invocations (of the yaku) and charms. Such texts, however, are 
a very weak base for linguistic investigations. They are sometimes 
partly unintelligibP to the reciter himself (cf. S. 289-90, 298, 301) 
and we know from other languages that verses bf popular or nursery 
songs and the like often become so corrupt that they may consist of 
words and syllables and sounds without any sense. The tw’o invoca- 
tions (NV., S. 280-1) are given by the Seligmanns themselves with 
all reserve. Very often in such verses the pronunciation is influenced 
by the musical recitation : short vowels may be lengthened and long 
vowels shortened. I refer to rhymes like vdtigo-gdcdpo hendapo 
(S.311) or gdcdpo-natdpo-heddpo (Z.99). Our informers are also 

I.H.Q., SEPTEMltEH, 1936 14 
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inconsistent and perhaps soinetiines inaccurate in their translitera 
tion. The vowels e and ti are often not distiiif^uished': N I 30 has 
kiirigd, bear (spelt hi ^ r iy d) y h\xi V. hcriy(i \ S. 293 body, 

(spelt but S. 428 env/f? ; S. 27G pangiri-hola, be*'4 leaf, but 

S. 427, No. 19 The vowel a, apparently pronounced as 
indifferent vowel a after the accentuated syllable, is frequently 
written e: viangacenawa, to po, S. 437, No. 88; to this 
place, S, 429, No. 32, but Immhate S. 431, No. GO, The cerebrals f, 
<;/, n are not separated from t, f/, n, nor the lingual / from I in the 
vocabulary S. 424 sq. P. 120 spells hotUy beast, S. 270 hota^ hut 
N I. 30 hotah. The word for 'friiit^ is often sfielt often 

(jediya *- that for ‘elk, saiubar,* S. 287 gCna, but vS. 289 (jCnd. 

In all these cases wo can also assume that the dislinction of tliese 
sounds has entirely disappeared in the VIj and the inforniors in IheiT* 
transliteration arbitrarily follow the Sinhalese spelling*, or that llie 
siu{»'le Viiddas themselves ])ronounccd the soundsiu a diflerciiit manner. 

In spite of all such difliculties the fact is imlisputable that the 
VL is ft hind of colloquial Sinhalese, P a r k e r (p. 123) says: “The 
Yaedi dialect is to a j»Toat extent the colbxiuial Siulialese ton^^aie, 
but is sli^,?litly changed iu form am. acc.(*m. Yet closel,^ as if resemldes 
the latter, tliese differences and the manner in which if is prmioum lul 
render it <iuiie an urikiiown lanf»:ua<^e fo one who has not a sjmeiai 
act[iiaintance with it.’' 

The correctness of iliis statement is shown hy the ftdlowing- 
conversational sentences which I quote from S. 388-9 and from my 
own collection. To the sentences quoted from S. I sliall add in 
brackets a transliteration according- to the system adopted hy m>sclf 
for the sake of uniformity. As to pronunciation we must kee|* in 
mind that the accent generally lies on the tiisi syllable of tlie word 
and that the vowel u after the accent is = a (i.e. indifferent vowel). 
In compounds each word has its own accent. 

(1) ham haniheie mangacapa, go (come) (juickly. S. 3.^8 (hah. 
hanikata mah-gacapah) — S\i\\\, hani-hanihata vaeen. 

(2) hcminhata kaia-hara-damapah , speak slowly, (j. -Sinh. 
h c m i n (or hemiliifa) hat hd-harapan . 

(3) me g air eh e maienie, this axe belongs to mo, S. 388 (wc 
ga l-rd h h a ma ye- ma), 

(4) kanl ana patagacala ginavcaJa pvcahadala havilanya, 
having killed the sambar, having kindled a fire, liaving 
roasted and cut (it) he eats, S.389 {hand<una pata-gacald, 
gina-vcald, pnca-hada-ld harUaiia). 
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' (0) nia (jtitjo kaijilaiui [/cdi tl)eie arc no (eatable) 

fi'iiita on this tree, G. — Sinh. me jiihc tjidi ndhTi. 

(0) rriayc ayi-ruktdafa penena, inaijc kana-nikidata alicfid, 
I see witJi eyes, I hear with niy ears, G. 

(7) keriyd nh'd'iJiyen fjacapuva-ma bofa-daniapl, ilie bear 
when killed with the bow fell down, G. 

(8) mama hale man-fpicald fjoaji-majP rd-mdjr n 'ulCi ilanidpihf 
liavinj^* gone to tlie forest I slept on a tree during the 
night, G. 

(f)) rdl-hohd-rfdln tnai/P. maldliija manJo-karald tibenU: 

iny bow is made of v.k.v. (wood), G. 

(10) hidamanafa cina-Jamaiifa epd balamana td haudayiy 
do not beat the dog, the dog will bite you, G. 

I also add two versos from a song of the llarabora-viiva \ iiddiis in 
Jlinlonno : 

Sar(d)ora-vdr*'' sonda ola nehnn dti 
inlrd nt'hinnafa sonda sonda liyo vil 

“In the Sorabora tank Uiere are beautiful water-lilies and lotuses. 
Most ])oautiful women come to pluck them oh.” 

Though some details, and cliiefly the single expressions in these 
seiilences require further exjilanation, we can say that on the whole 
their structure as well as the grammatical forms are Sinltalese. After 
this preliminary remark we can enter into the details of plionology, 
morphology and vocabulary by which the Sinlialese c’aaracter of tl»e 
Vfi is continued or by which the VL is distinguished from regular 
colloquial Sinhalese. 

PHONOLOGY. 

In rocalisiHf the alternation of n and i {puda, otVering, M. 2‘\ or 
pida^i.^i) ; /.//A, something good and precious, or hara-, /. lOO) 
seems to i)7’()ve the existence in VL of the ijitermediate sound u. Adv. 
n//a/;rt,jpn\ l<ly, is jirohahly connected with v. numana, to go ; m/n/, 
men, alternates with mitiu; peratu, in front, S. 808 with p’^rah, S. 
812; V. piicana, to cook, roast, is perhaps = Sinh. pisanacd. The 
vowel c alternates with o in polaiigi, female viper, G. pvlaiuji M. 15 
so that we may also supimse the existence of 0. The inaccuracy of 
the vowel pronunciation is showm by the fact that sometimes n, o is 
spelt for d, a. Hut the final diphthong in forms l.'ke hijjdinj/y having 
said, for hiydld, or in rc//, is. becomes, for vc Z. 101, 100 (also spelt -niy 
-ajji, -cyi) re])resents an archaic iiroiiunciation. The same occurs in 
mediieval vSinhalese inscriptions. 
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In the weakeninjj and eliaion of consonants the VL goes farther 
than Sinhalese. Cf. dayi^ tooth, side by side with dat, S. 448. No. 
170 = Siiih. dat; gayi, tree, in gayi-gediya^ areca nut, for Sinh. gas \ 
gayi, rock, in gayi-ge M. 14 for Sinh. gal-gCf cave. Also iya^ head, 
ayi^ eye, for Sinh. Ua, dsn. Initial b alters with y, {handurdy monkey, 
or vauf/am) ; ni with r buffalo, Z. 98, generally mlvd); final 

H with m {andatiy form, nclun, lotus, = Sinh. andani, nelum etc.). A 
peculiarity is the sound c, frequently alternating with s : icoy isa^ 
head; maca, numiy meat or fish. Cl. pucanOy pusana S. to cook. 

In Z c is very often spelt for s, even in genuine Sinh. words: thus 
coiuhiy goo.l, for sonda, honda ; dca, dsUy sky. = Sinh. ahasa etc.* The 
verb gncana in mah-gacanay to go, has nothing to do with Tali 
gacchatiy as I wro igly assumed in my Sinhalese Gramt i iVy 1900, ]>. 
89. It is =Sinh. gasanavdy Pali ghamsuti and the phrase means 
literally ‘to rub tlie road.* The double cc, jj stands for t:y, diy (cf. 
Sinh. coll, gejjdy small bell, for gediya) in words like pcccCi P. 120 
for petiyd, the little one; pojju, for Sinh. podiyoy small bit. 

MORPHOLOGY 

The declension is the same in the Yli as in Sinhalese. All the 
Sinhalese forms are met with in our Viidda texts; PI. forms (--stem) 
are ds, eyes ; isy heads; atUy branches, S. 198,200; the PI. in val 
occms in gin Lpojjd^ral, stars, S 448; that in dd in lamdddy boys 
M. 21**. Obl. cases pi. nayin, of snakes; polahgun, ol vipers; gal- 
gavamn, of sambar deer, S. 198,283. The instr. sg. or abl. ends in 
-cn, -in: cdssciiy with rain; kandeiiy from the hill; the loc. sg. in -c : 
hadCy in the womb, S. 194, gayc ( = Sinh. gnhc)^ on itic tree, G. The 
case-attixes -/a (dat.^ -gc (gen.), -gen (abl.) are used as in Sinh : yakc 
•tdy to the Yaka, S. 271, petiyd-gey of the little one, N II. 124, 
kaftuva-geny from the mass, M. 2(r^. The sentence hie gayi ara 
gayi-ta lokmjiy this tree is higlier than that tree, G., exactly corres- 
ponds to Sinh. me gulia ara gnha-ta vada lokuyi. The form 
dcyiydnnc is to be understood as voc. and compared with Sinh. forms 
like piydncni or ""naniy oh father. The charm 
iri-dc yi yan ne ok mu 
sanda-deyiyan ne okvxd 
pase-hiidunne ukvid 
situ okmd situ 
mu'it be translated 

Oh sun-god buffalo, 

Oh moon-god buffalo, 
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Oh solitary Buddha buffalo. 

Stop, buffalo, stop. 

The buffalo is addressed with a honorific title, as in another charm 
the elephant is addressed with app'iy oh daddie. 

It seems that the syntactical use of Mic cases is more loose than in 
Sinlialese. I refer to senlence No. 0 where dat. forms in -fa occur as 
instrumentals. 

As to the numrntls often stress has been laid on the fact that the 
Viiddus do not count to show the low* stajre “f their intellij^eiice. It it- 
tru=», they liave no practice in counting but simply hccajse they do 
?iot need it in thei.’ daily life. Sinhale.se numerals frequently occur 
Ml the texts : sat, /tat=7, S. 287,2 j^3; hdfa, =00 S. '29.^) ; p(i.isLya = bO(), 
S. 198; dasa — 1,000, S. 287: patuLdekc, che two fert, S. 317 etc. 
The pronouns are also the same as in Sinhalese. It is sufficient to 
quote the personal pronouns man, I; to, ihou = 8iub .uiau, to; gen. 
mrt7/c = Sinh. ma-/yJ: iu7 ip'\ tooi. C . ool, apa, topa, Deinonsirative 
stems are me, c, era; intevr. kavuda, who, S. 310 etc. 

In the verbal inflection there are more differences I etweeu the 
tw’o languages. The colloquial Sinhalese forms of the present tcn.\v. in 
•anovd, -inavd, enava are not unknow‘;i(cf. S. 275. M 21^’’) but the 
paradigm (v. to eat) noted down by myself i? 
man kavilaiia api kavihma 

topa ,, topi ,, 

e-dtto ,, c a*to 

Here the proii. of the 2nd and 3rd per. sg. would perhaps be more 
correctly to, e-dftd (this j)erson). More archaic forms like eyi, he 
comes, S. 282; gmiiyl, he lakes, M. 279; yauaino, we go, N II, 120; 
penemo, w’e see, ibid. pSinh. penernu) are not infrequent 

As to the moods the imperative ends in -aa/i (plu. -pav) or is the 
pure verbal stem: /ai/dpau, -par, say (Sink, idem), hai also rddav, 
make a sound, S. 297. Tiie infinitive (.see below) may also be insed 
as im])Qr’.r.ive. Cf also the negative imp. damanta epd (.sc*' above 
sentence 10), in Ginh. the same; but also no-liyd, do not say 8. 299. 
All interesting form is situ (or cif?/,) stop, used in charms to prevent 
a dangerous beast fro*u approaching. It is = Sink, situ <C*ciftha, Pali 
tittha, which occurs in Mahdcainsa, 31.08 in the same association. 
The conditional mood is also not imkuown in the VL: danitot, if you 
know, S. 299; vadiyot, it you come, S. 301 ( = Sinli.). 

The formation of iho preterite is more comidicated. Many forms 
in our texts agree with those of the Sinhalese language: hdlimi, 
I looked, M. 25** = Sinh. hailmi (v. balannvd); daka-gaitem, I have 
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seen, Z. 100, No. 4 (compel, v. daha- gannavd)t divuvd,\iks ran, N 11.125 
(v. duvanava) ; vihidiine, is spread out, S. 28Y ( v. vihidenavd); topid 
giy^-dfl, did you also go, S. 31 P® (v. yanavd, part. oiyd). The forms 
end,‘ng in -pa,' (-pin) must also he understood as shorter forms of the 
1st sg. prts: ddko-pin\ I saw,M. 2P*, 22® (compd.v. daka-piyanava) ; 
-pin stands for ’*plniy *-piyitfi (Sinh. pret. piyuvd, pivvd). In the 
invocation S. 27G (II) 1 translate dejfi’fuUan and kdldpin, I have 
offered rice, (not, take the rice). Cf. S. 277 (IV): depatullan dno 
kdldhhd, I am offering rice or I shall offer rice. But other forms can 
hardly be ex])lained in a satisfactory way. Among my own collections 
there is for example, the sentence gayi-geijiya hirna-fa vdiicen^ tlie 
fruit fell ^fro -.1 the tree) to the ground, ,j(jSinh. vdtund) and 
I refer to vmkicci'' ^ destroyed, S. 294 (Sinh. wdkimu). But especi- 
ally I irention the forms ending in -ga, -go; ndgiga, ascended, (.ipelt 
negire S. 388) ; palagUj fell down (*qe ibid.) ; inigo^ loosened M. 13 
(v. nvanava ) ; vdiigj, fell; M. 18) Z. 98, S 311®^ Is here g perhaps 
a .'ough pron uncial ?‘cn of y ? 

The present particijjle has the ending -iia (.ana), or extended ^nna 
(-dnaka): duiana, jumping, S. 279; bonna, drinking, S. 281; yanna, 
going ( = SinIi.). The vreterite part, pass, ends in mardpu, 

killed; sarasapn, adorned (bDth = Sinh.) ; the termination -pa alter- 
nates with -VO [kiydpo, said, N II. 124) or -vi (tandpi, made, formed, 
S. 279). The infinitive ends in -?ia, or extended -nnoy or (dat.) -via 
foittri -iida) \ dena heki, Mq to give, S. 287; denna ond or 

(}aa, ought to give, S. 278, 2rG in conformity witli Sinh. Cf. 
also yava issarata, before going, S. 271; kannaf/iy to eat, Z. 102. In 
imperut^e meaning: balaniKiy look, S. 30G ; denta, give, S. 297 etc. 

The formation of the gerunds also corresjionds to that in Sinhalese. 
Porms oMhe ger. pres, are tibaniin, while placing; boniin, while 
drinking; forms of the ger. pret Ist con j. pa 5 d, having struck, S. 
271; 2nd cjnj. hd,'a, having dismissed, S. 290, gena (Sinh. idem, v 
gannavd) having taken, N II. 125; 3rd conj. hdgl^ having ascended, 
{ibid). The latter forms occur as first part of composite verb*^, the 
second part being a verb of general meaning like lariavd, to put; 
dainanavd {i'lem)y tibenavd, to be placed; ganravd, to take, etc. One 
says bdnda-lanava, bdnda-gannavd for simple bandinavd, to bindi 
ava-da, lanavd for aninavd, to beat. Such formations are as frequent 
in VL as in Sinhalese, perhaps even more frequent. The v. tihena 
seems to be used to express the passive meaning (see sentence 9), as 
iyc^/c/iava in coll. Sinh. The imp. forms in -pan, 'the participles in 
-pu 1 ave such a composite character, and the gerunds pret. end in the 
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moat cases in ndgila N II. 125; liydld, S.201, dtla, having given, 
S. 311'*, i.e., they are formed from the ground-verb composed with 
the gerund of lanavd. 


VOCABULARY 

We must, say, therefore, that in ^phonology as well as in iiior- 
phology the VL generally conforms witi» Sinhalese The chief differ- 
ence is the vocabulary. I have collected more than oOO genuine 
Sinhalese words which occur in our VL-texts, besides some luan-words 
from Sanskrit, Pali and Tamil. K^evertheless there are many words 
peculiar to VL. They consist for the most part in 'periphrastic express^ 
ions. Thus we meet many compounds with the wo^ds pojfa, possibly 
s^Sinh.po^iya, little bit. However the iri^eaning ‘little bit* has changed 
to a more general one = thing, object. • Such compounds '^re a'^'igili- 
pojjat ^nger; hand; kanda-p"*, hill; gini-p'^f fire; diya-p"* , 

water; him-p®, ground; mal-p"*, flower; Ze-p®, blood, etc. even 
ira-p** f Sun; handa^p*' , Moon. Another word used in such compounds 
is rukuli (Sinh. stay, support). It occurs in words which denote 
parts ot the body: ayi-ruktila, eye; /:on-r®, ,^ar; kata-r’*, mouth. 
Finally I mention da'n(}a, in ug^lru^da7lda, throat ; ndi/t-^f®, 

nose; kakula^d'', leg. In ail these compourds the first part is the 
Sinhaljse denomination cf the object and the second a word of 
general meaning, as if we sa> sutnmer-tiinr for simply summer ^ or in 
German tigertier (tiger-beast) for tiger. 

Another group of periphrastic expresjions has a rtV^cript? charac- 
ter. I first quote names of animals like nda kelinndy lit playing on 
high, and m'una’kundy lit. face-dirty for ‘monkey* ; kan-k^md lit. ear- 
dirty for ‘elk, sambar deer*. hocca-dikkd,\ii. snout* long, or hossa-uUd, 
lit. snout-pointed for ‘pig* ; mdhi-keli, lit. horev-girls for ‘bees* ; 
hata'^a-pd-dttd, lit. t^our-feet-owuer for ‘dog*. A name of the axis deer 
is kahara-botdt i.e. spotted animal, and I think that kapuru^holl dy 
leopard, P. 126, is incorrectly spelt for kuhara-h" , i.e. spotted dog. 
The name of the sambar deer, hulica, S. 433, is probably /n// -vSirih. 
hula, ula, Pali stile -rica, lit pike-head; another name amlera (NV.) 
is certainly not = Sk. Samhara, hnt =an-bara, horn-bearer. Other des- 
criptive periphrases are pdngirukola, lit. sour-leaf for ‘betel* : kiri- 
daluva, lit. milk-bud for ‘cocoanut ; rat-ge^iya, lit. red-fruit for 
‘banana’, de-pafulan, lit. having xwo pointed ends for ‘rice*. Also 
"bol-pini^ lit. thick-dew for ‘fog, mist* ; la-apc, lit. hoart-bone for 
‘breast* etc. 

There remains a considerable number of words in the VL which 
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are a quite different chaT*acter. They are no compounds, and it 
is impossible to- explniu them as derived from an Aryan dialect. 
I believe they are, at least partly, 'remnants of the iihuriginal 
targuage of ihe Viiddas. For some of them an Aryan etymology 
may ; erhaps be found in future time. It is remarkable tha* 
those peculiar words are chiedy names of animais which play an 
important part i»> the life of the Viiddas. Sach words are olmd, 
bu'falc, (SV.) ; kadiru, bat, )• Imnavcy a kind of bee, Z. 101 ; kike 

(small) lizard (SV.) ; Zdb/, dog, M. 14, 17; krriyd or kiirigd, bear, 
(general); AoA/d, monkey, (SV.) . capp/ or sapi>i, bird, (general); 
tingiligo, viper, N ; duse^ mouse-deer (SV.) ; polncca, leopard (SV".) ; 
mdgfdf sambar doer, N,^^. 12b; vianyd, buhalo, N,V. 125 (NV) ; mdru- 
lUf a kind of bird, kite, S. 278 ^NV); len:]\ hare, M. 17, 28** ; lernhd 
mouse-deer, N,P. 125, M. 17; iWena, buftalo (NV.); i^elinn, owl, 
(SV). The word mold, v.lephant, N,P. 120 (SV") is j)erhaps of Sin- 
halese oiigin iiKi connected with viohoi.i^ mdla — VUli musaln, pestle 
(for p()U»^ ling rice)^ the elephant's legs being camiiared to such pest- 
les : "^ophaiit is the pounder. Among ilv SV.s tlicre exists a word 

mlta iK.r ‘leopaid'. As i and u sometimes alternate, we can compare 
it v''\ oddi-mntd of the jungle-language (see belo»v). Thif is 
explained by A M. (luiiasekara (S. 453) as grandfather (Sinh. rnnftd) 
of the forest (vSiiih. hadda). 

Other words which seem to be of non- Aryan origin are itiya, name 
of an ancient weapon (SV), knddn*., thicket, Z. 98; kuknru, n. of a 
tree N. II 125; gdla, forest, wilderness N,P. 128 (the identification 
wiili S’lili. gala, cattle-fold, would be justified if we assume an in- 
version of the meaning); gurd. word, speech, N,P. If32 ; fiitd, .on, and 
tiitl, daughter, S. bl: tekkiya, axe, (NV); puvala, well, M. 15; morn, 
mvshroomS; M. lb; t( rad ana or vrraddne M. 18*’^, N. II 124 or 
varadamanana 14. 17, 19** f., licna cultivation. A word of 

Sinhalese origin is ro,tiu, lit. the red one for *fire' M. lb, 
18**. lie vever the Sinhalese language itself contains many words 
which also o( c ir in Vr, but which have no Aryan appearance and 
cannot he etymologically derived from Old or Middlc-Indian. It is 
not impossible that some of ^hern belong to the aboriginal language 
and were borrowed from it by the Aryan immigrants. I mention 
words like kola, leaf (NV) ; dola in VL. pig ^general), in Siiih. dola, 
offering to demons; rerd, wild duck, S. f31P*, oi tree-names like kohhd, 
pain. I am also inclined to believe that gala, stone, rock, is such an 
old word. It wccurs in ibe V^iidda texts in many topographical names 
{Monara-gala, S. 303 Urd-g"*, Iriy'i-g'' , Ddhesiyd-g^, Herd~C°i 
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Ma'id-g"*, Kunihuhu-g° , M. 23-5) aiiu is certainly not = Sk. auJ Pfili 
giri. Perhaps the word henay sena, cena is also the ancient name of 
the rough mode of agriculture by burning down the forest vdiicb was 
in use among the aboriginal tribes and imitated under ehailai con- 
ditions by the immigrant Aryan people. 

We can hardly, say the VL has preserved many ancient Aryan 
words from pre-Sinhalese times. We should be compelled to assume 
it, if we could approve the various etymologies of A.M. (lunasekai’a 
in the vocabulary S. 424 sq. But wherever the learned Mudaliyar 
tries to derive an obst^iire Vildda word from ancient Sanskrit 
without an intermediate Pali and Sinhalese form liis explanations are 
not in keeping with the rules of lingni .tic method. It is more 
advisable to abstain from the solution of a problem than to make 
random guesses. The words which 1 can (jiiote are very few and by 
no moans all indubitable. Tlius n, water, in u-kiinay to drink, N,P. 
130, the same as dlga-h(Ui:i M. 15, may perhaps he derived from l?ik. 
and Pali ttrlaka which however has disappeared in Sinhalese while 
the siiorter form (laha is preserved as digu. Ilemarkable is also vaniic 
in calahtjah raniu\ wind is blowing, /. 103, M 'We might 

suppose that the Root cd existed in (hylon in Rre-Siiihalese time and 
was borrowed by the \’addus at an early period. In Sinlialese deriva- 
tives of the Root rd do not exisl. Douhtful is also msa^ tree, S. 30t). 
11*5 i>rototype would be a 3Iiddle-Iudian '"t ucrhu. This would be a 
form of a North-Western Indian dialect, while in all the other Indo- 
Aryaii vernaculars the word for ‘tree’ is derived from nikhha. Thus 
also fcJinli. ritha, 1 think tliat such isolated examples will hardly allow 
us to draw from them conclusions of some bearing. 

Before I summarize the results of my observations 1 must iicHce 
the fact lhai. tlie various peculiar ex])ressious are by no means 
arbitrarily used by the Viiddas. Thus (cf. S. 3S2) among tlie u'.isoplii- 
siicated Viiddas of Sitala \'aniiiya the woi-d hdrigd, hear, might be 
used wlieii the beast is at a distance i.e. in the daily conversation 
when the people are at home, dwelling in their caves. But iliey use 
halcra (hatara), the enemy, (Sinh. IkiIuiuI), if (lie animal is suspected 
to be near, i.e. wlieii they arc wandering or hnniing in the forest. We 
must assume, tlierefore, a dilVerence between tin* dailg .sgc. rh and the 
jungle Innguage. But we hear (S. 3S(i) alsi» that pecaliar expressions 
are confined to (he invot ations i.e. to tht? rihad hmgtnigv. The pig, 
doJ(i^ is spoken of as hoasn-dihhd ^ lit. snotit-long; tlie betel leaf, 
pilugiri-kolay as n//-/»ofo (dark-lea f) ; tlH?ri( e, dc-inifultin as hudn- 
hdinba. The word n(j(i-hehnnd (see above), luonkey, occurs at Sitala 
Vanniya only in invocations. 

i.ii.Q., tsKriLMJuat, 1D3G 
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Now the character of the VL becomes manifest, I think. It 
was oiiginally, and is now in charms, invocations &e, a 
conventional secret language. Other languages of similar 
kind e.xist in Ceylon, and it is in connection with them that 
the VL must be judged and understood. Such languages are (i) the 
dialect of the Rodiyas (RL), low-caste or out-caste people who are 
living in separate hamlets chiefly in the NW. l^rovince; (2) the goyi- 
basa (OB), the language of the threshing-floor, used by Sinhalese and 
Tamils throughout the Island during their agricultural work ; (d) the 
Ixdld-hasa (KB), the jungle language, spoken by hunters during their 
trips in the forest. The purpose of these languages is not quite the 
same. The RTj is comparable to the German gaunerspvache, (language 
of thieves). Distrusted and despised by the Sinhalese the Rocjiyas 
intend to conceal from them the ideas and plans they discuss in their 
conversation. The intention of the OB is to keep off the noxious 
influence of the ubiquitous malevolent spirits ; the yalcu are believed 
not to understand the expressions for implements and actions used in 
the GB so that they cannot disturb the work. By the KB the hunters 
wish to avoid a similar influence of the yaku and the encounter witli 
dangerous beasts. Wild animals will approach if they hear their 
names, they keep out of the way if they do not hear it. 

In the Rotfiya-language (H. Nevill, The Taprobanian, II. 81 sq., 
103 sq., W. Geiger, Stzb.d. B. A.k. d. W. 1897, p. 1 sq.) periphrastic 
words are as frequent as in the VL: for sky hln-giri, lit. earth moun- 
tain is used i for mountain teri^boraluvat lit. big stone ; for adze, 
matili-lidpakarana-ndduva, lit. knife for cutting fire-wood. The 
word ahye is added to many words in the same manner and with a 
similar general meaning as po;7a in the VL: dulumii’ahge, hearth, 
lit. fire-thing, galuharana-angcy gun, lit, noise-making-thiiig etc. 
There are also words in the RL. wliich appear to be of non -Aryan 
origin, as hussdy dog; Ixiddd, bullock; keradiya, head, etc., and 
perhaps even more archaic forms than in the VL. It is probable that 
the Rodiyas like the Viiddas are not of Aryan race. 

In the Lewis /A\4S.,C.]L VIII, No. 29, 1884, 

p. 237) composite words are not so numerous as in RL and VL, but 
they are not entirely missing. Cf. tnaha-bold, the great animal, for 
‘elephant*. J^xpressions of deocrii>tive character are, for instance, 
llyannavd, the cutter, for ‘sickle’; suduva, the white one, for ‘lime’. 
Sometimes the meaning is inverted as in rniriya, sweetness, for ‘salt* 
or the words have simply the character of nick-names : the house 
ia spoken of as kiiduva, nest. A few words of the GB also occur in 
tie VL, as pdhgiri-kola, betel leaf (see 17); kalu-ddvd, bear 
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&c. Non-Aryan words do not exist, in the (tB whirli appears to be of 
later origin. 

The K/i'h'i-hasa (Parker, AnrienI Cey^on^i). 12^1 sq.) is iieare.rt to the 
\\j. It is aofjording to the common opinion invented ])\ the Viidda :and 
by tlie Yanniyas, a small tribe of hunters wlio are living* in the NW. 
Province. Like BL and (tB and like VL it is Sinlialeso in grammar 
and construction, but differs from it in the vocabulary. Ihniidirastic 
or descriptive ex])ressions are rjas-fjoita, lit. trce-biillok, for the 
Vandura nifinkey ; lit. hill-jumpoi* foi- tiie Itilava 
monkey hadi-inat/i, lit. grandfatlier of the forest (see al>ov(*) and sirft- 
pdiu'i, lit qu-idruped, for ‘leoj)ar<P; u jjan-fjocu vd, lit. garden- warder, 
for ‘bear*; hin-pdra^ lit. milk-road, for ‘track* (/./// Iiere = /r, 
blood); /idtrrd, lit. master, for ‘dog’; halttrd, lit. tlie black one, 
for ‘bear’ &c. There a* e also many words of non-Aryan apjiearance 
in the KB. like kcilid, mouse-deer, polld, sambar deer; horn, honey; 
fjetnbo^ fish; iodit, liorn ; also verbs like tainnnnnard, walk; 
niandurannvn. to tie. The word pnln, noise, speech, is common to 
(tB and KB. f Aryan words in archaic form are silrya. Sun (Sk. idem); 
hinidlay jungle (Sk. huiuVapa): pahdsu venavd, to come to please by a 
visit, (Puli phdsn, pleasant). They may have been brouglit to tlie 
jungle people by bhikkhus who dwelt in a forest hermitage. Finally 
I mention some words which are identical wiih, or similar to, words 
of the YT>, KB, GB, VL. rattd, fire, (see above); KB. /f^Viyn—YL. 
idd/ijjd N, porcupine; KB. Laluvd (see above) = VL laln-dard N. 
beai ; KB. uhalld, us"' (the tall one) = YL. //omham HP 12ti 

elephant; KB. am}>ar'nvd — Wi. amhera (see above), sambar deer; 
KB. h nt((ra-hdfjn-dttd — YL. hnfarnh-pd-iittd (see above), dog; KB. 
huhhara — Wi puhhurn N. (cooked) rice. 

T shall now sum uj) my opinion concerning the origin and evolution 
of the Viidda language, ascertaining witli satisfaction that in all the 
main ])f)ints I believe to be in agreement with what the Soligmanns 
have said in their excellent work on the Yaddas, ]). J187. 

(a) The A'iiddas were an aboriginal tribe, j)eiha])s lelated to the 
mosj ancient tribes of Southern India, ^rhey were inhabitants 
of ( 'eylon before the first Aryan immigration and spoke a 
non-Aryan language. The last remnant of this language 
is a small number of words which survive up to the 
present day. 

(b) The Viiddus used, even in that pre- Aryan period, a secret 
language when they were wandering or limiting in the wilder- 
ness, and this was afterwards imitated by the Sinhalese and 
Tamils. 
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(c) W’leu the Vaddas came into contact with the Sinhalese tliey 
first adopted fvom them a liUmber of Aryan words which they 
used in their secret language. 

(d) J3y the lasting iuterooufsc with the Sinhalese peo^de ihe loan- 
words became more and more iinmerous, and the aboriginal 
language was gradually displaced by colloquial Sinhalese. 
Now the Viiddas had need of new words for their secret 
language, and tlus may liave been the period when they in- 
vented the numerous perijdirastic expressions 

(e) In connection with the general disappearance of the abori- 
ginal language by the substitution of Sinhalese words the 
dilfereiice between the conversational and the secret (and 
ritual) language may often have changed, and the adopted 
words underwent the same phonetic alterations as in Sinhalese 
itself. 

(f) This is the present state of the Vadda language. The most 
unsophisticated ^'ilddas, Ave know, are those of Nilgalu and Sita 
Vanniya, the Southern Viiddas. But. also the sophisticated 
Village-A'iiddas of Bintenne cling with tenacity to their old 
customs and to their language. There will live, I suppose, 
still a small number of wild Viiddas in the forests of innermost 
Bintenne, uninfluenced by Sinhalese civilisation. The (’oast- 
Veddas or Kasteni ^ iiddas have lost much of their original 
character hy continual intercourse vrith Tamils and given up 
their language. The unsophisticated Viiddas do mentally by 
no means stand on the lowest tiage of humanity. They are 
proud people, and the Sinhalese look on them with respect and 
acknowledge them as the original owners of the country by 
ascribing tliem the rank of the highest caste. 


W11.H. Gkigeu 
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The locale where the copper celt (uow in the Indian Museum) was 
found and the circumstances that led to its discovery are as follows: — 

Kushaya is a small villaf^e in the District cf Mon<>hyr, subdivi- 
sion Jamooee, in Behar, 

This, celt was ])loug:hed uj) hy a villa^»or near Chatakoruin 
Mine in Kusluiya, a ^‘■rating of his plough sluue attracting his atten- 
tion. Chata,koruin mine is about thirteen miles south of Jhajha 
Station, K. 1. II. 

It was unearthed from a depth of about 3 feet below the surface 
of the ground near tlie mine. The mine showed traces of juevious work- 
ing for mica and the modern line of work is a continuation along tlie old 
track. 

xVs the character of the find and its importance were not realized, 
Mr. Ganendra Nath Chatter jee, geologist and owner of tlie Sakuntala 
and other mica mines requested me to examine it. 

TJie coj)per celt iv in fairly excellent preservation. It is of the 
luiiettee type, and is oval in shape. The rouind tutting et^ge is 
larger than a semi-circle. The rounded face is h.roader than tlie butt 
end and both ends of the blunt edge at the butt liave their comers 
slightly turned upwards. 

The curved blunt edge at tlie butt is perliap.s the ineijn’ent 'itage of a 
fully formed sharp edge at the ]>utt of a double edged celt louml at 
Mohenjo-daro (See Mohev jo-darn^ vol. ITT, Bl. ('.XXX, un. 3”), the 
edges at top and bottonn, both rounded), and might have been intended 
t*o be used for cutting wlien sharpened, esj>ecially wlien tlie other lound- 
ed edge became blunt and worn out by contimunl use for a long time 
(See IhiiL, PI. CXXXIX, 1; pi. ('XXXVITT, 1). 

The celt is heavy and, its edge is thick, Idunt and wc'rn 
out. It doe.s not appear to have been sharp enough to be used as a < ut- 
ting instrument. But tlie sharp edge insight liave become almost blunt 
hy use, and it is not ea^y to conjecture as to the ]nirpose for wliich it wa- 
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utilized. It might have been used a.s a bait'le-axe, or a hanimer-axe to 
break atones in the mine. 

The peculiarity of its type will bo evident from the accompany- 
ing plates. One surface of the celt is perfectly flat and the otlier slight- 
ly convex and rounded off. Tlie surfaces are rough and seemed to have 
been corroded, worn and Weathered, as it must have exposed to the action 
of the eartliy and sandy deposits and atmospheric changes for a long 
time. It is thick at the middle, but gradually thins off at the cutting 
edge where it is about half the thickness at the middle. The 
convex surface has a small flat medial area, plane and smooth and 
here perhaps a part of an original feature is ^een. It is sbouldered, the 
sides ai*e liara'mered into two semi-circular curved recesses, which would 
he admirably adaj)ted to tlie application of a liandle of wood or a s])lit 
bamboo stick, secured by a ligature, or hafted otherwise. Thus it 
would form a rude but a very effective axe or a hammer. 

In Sir John Evans’ Aticient Stone Implements’^ we have a represen- 
tation of a neolithic implement, a polished celt with part of its onginal 
wooden handle still attached, found in a ])ent-bog in Cumberland. In A 
Cnide to the Ant iqnitiey of the. Bronze Aye in the British, M nseu m, p. 27, 
fig. 4 we find representation of a “Handle ol celt, with the method of 
haftiiig, Hallein, Salzberg, Austria”. 

I cleaned the surface by luhhiiig ,'ind washing as it wa*^ smeared 
with mud, found the metal bright beneath, and this accounts for the 
lecldish shining areas !?een on it. The celt seems to have been cast, in a 
mould first and then finished with the hammer. 

It would be a vain enc'eavour to offer any conjecture as to lice age of 
the celt, but it may be assumed that it is very old. 

Tlie mea-’iveineiits of the specimen are as follows: — 

Maximum length inches 

(from the middle of the convex 
round edge to the inid»-point 
of the curved butt end). 

Maximum breadth =bi iiicbee 

Breadth of the butt end ** 4 inches 
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Breadth at the curved recesses = 3 inches 

Breadth at the beginning of shoulders — 5 inches 

Breadth at one niclie below the top — 4 inches 

Weight = 3 lbs lloz* 

If we make allowance for wear and tear, the original weight might 
be conjectured to liave been roughly four pounds. 

Copper implements Imve been found all over Nortliern India from 
llooglily io Cawnpur. Tlie CawnpiLr district seeing to liave been very 
rich in the manufacture of copper implements. The flat copiper celts 
are obviously copies of Neolithic patterns in stone. 

The shouldered type of capper celt had also its prototype in stone 
e.g. the two shooldeixd stone implements from Assam presented to the 
Indian Museum by Lord Curzon (Das (hipta, JASP., IX, p^ 291); the 
Grooved ia^tonc Hammers from Assam (J. C. Brown. JASff., X, p. 107) 
and the'prevailing type of Naga Hill Celts which are slightly shouldered 
{A Naya Hill Celt, J. 11. Hutton, JASP., XXII, p. 133). 

Some of the blade axes of Mohenjo-daro, like some of the Oungeria 
celts have an incipient sho-ulder (PI. CXXXVIll, 3 & G; plT*£/XXXIX# 
3 & 4). The shoullder of the Bijnor (Ind. Ant.^ 1905, p. 23G pi. I, 7, 
14; Prehistoric Aiiti(juitics in the Indian Museum ^ p. x.) and some of the 
Gungeria and Midnapur celts are more pronounced. This featuie is 
also found in llungaiy. Western Kurope in lx)th the Copi>ier and 
Bronze ages (Letrie, Tools and H eaponsj pi. J, figs. 2G-28). 

Y. Smith gives us a list of recorded ])iehistoric fimL of copjier im- 
plements in a tabular form in 14 sites in Northern India {Ind^ Ant., 
1905, pp. 234-5). C. G. Brown has added' 4 more sites to the list. I 
refer my reader to this list of Copper A'ge antiquities in Northern India 
in page 9 of his o/ Prehistoric Antiquities iti the Indian 

Mimcmn. Anderson’s Cat4dotjuc and Handbook of the Archaologi^ 
cal Collection J 1883, contains many illustrations. Prom these 
and other sources I have atiempied a list of these untiquitiw brought up 
to date. 

The celt iiiuler discussion ia like some of the celts illlustrated in plate 
X in the aforesaid Brownes Catalogue. 

No. 2. The copper celt from the Midna)piir District. 

No. 7. The copper celt from Gungeria, C.P. 
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It is difficult io tell whether this iiDjplemeiit is indigenous or im- 
ported. But its .similarity with the Midnaimr and soime of the Gungeria 
celts proves it to be of local manufacture. 

The well known Gungeria hoaid of implements of pure copper 
{Proa, .4. .S'./?., 1870) proved that m/aniifacture of such implements was 
carried upon on an extensive s(,‘ale and' they were in common use. Flat 
celts of several types are found in this hoard. In the Imt compiled 
by Foot, types are noted. I 41 Mohenjo-daro the blade-axes or celts 
(PJs., CXXXVIII and C'XXXIX) which were usually of copper, more 
rarely of bronze, were of two typee--one long and narrow, the other 
short and broadi. They are widely distributed in the North and Near 
East and stone prototypes of both are cotmmpn in Northern and Central 
India. The long bar-celts which are found later on in the Jumna- 
Ganges Valley are absent there. Co 5 )per arrow-heads? have been found 
but not the spear heads and swords. In plate CXXXIX five copper 
and bronze celts Jiave been illustrated. The fine copper axe (L. 383; L. 
J^38, illustrated in PI. CXXXIX, 5) and razor also of copi>er (in plate 
CXXXII) and' a thick copper slab, part of a blade axe (PI. CXXXIX 
9) liave been found. Our specimen with crescentic cutting edge i-s not 
unlike cert<aiji celts from Mohenjo-daro, but the tyj)e isi too common 
and widely diffused to warrant us to draw ^'.ny conclusion from it. 

Copper was used in ancient times in the manufacture of common 
artefacts, namely, weapons of war or of the chase, — axe heads of celts, 
spears, daggers, lance-heads, arrows; implements, raaors, sickles, 
needles, ladles, fish-hookn; and domestic utensils, vases, wires, 

rods, plates, coins, tablets and cheap, ornaments such aa bangles, finger 
rings, earrings, girdles, figurines, amulets etc. 

In the Rgveda^ aya^ (Latin next to gold ie the metal most 
often referred to. Ayas often stands as a generic naime to mean simply 
‘metaP, though in later works it .signifies iron as a rule. The mention 
of dark and red ayas in the AtiMrvaveda indicatci^ a distinction between 
iron and copper or bronze. The .surgical instruments of the Hindus are 
recommended generally to be made of iron ; but Su4nita allows other 
suitable materials when iron of good quality is not available. 

Pure copper* was also used as a material of instruments and vessels 
and instruments of copper are frequently* aneniioned in the medical 
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books of the Hindus. A copper vprobe for applying antimony to the eye 
has been found in excavations of Bijiior and another in the Bihar ex- 
cavations. Cakradatta advises us to u^e a copper probe for the applica- 
tion of I el liana collyrium ; and Susruta mentions a copper needle in the 
operation for reclination of cataract {Surgical InstiumenU of the 
Hindus, vol. I, p. Gl). 

Copper is not inenuoned in the ligveda, but it is referred to in the 
later Vedic ages, the age of the Brahimayias, The non-Aryans in Nor- 
thern India used copper implementis after the neolithic period. There 
are aii^hseological evidences of the existence of cultivation and develop- 
ments of a flourishing copper industry from pre-historic times in India. 
V. Smith is of opinion that in Northern India a Copi>er age intervened 
between the Stone and the Iron age, but in Southern India Iron age fol- 
lowed Stone age and that there appears to have been no Bronze age in 
India. Only seven .specimen of pre-historic bronze implements have 
been recorded. 

But bronze ornaments such as bangles, necklaces etc., Btrainers, 
sieves, bowls, jars, cups and other doimestic articles have been found. 
Later on bronze was used' in casting statues for religious purposes. 
Bronze is not mentioned in the Vedas. 

Copper took the place of stone in the manufacture of ariiicles noted 
above, but stone implements continued to be in use and neolithic celts 
were found! both at Taxila, and at Bhita, in ruins, of the Greeka, 
Parthians and early Gupta periods. There is conclusive proof that 
Neolithic implements were in use in India uniil mediteval times 
(Marsiliall). Our knowledge of prehistoric culture in the valley of 
Jumna and Ganges and the adjacent countries is very scanty. It seenis, 
however, doubtful if it could have been far behind the highly complex 
and the advanced civilization brought to light in the Punjab and Sind 
where both copper and bronze vessels have been found side by side. 
It is rather premature to assert- that there was no Bronze age in India. 
The artefacts of the Stone and Copper ages found on the sui-face of the 
ground prove that this part must have passed! through the Stone and 
Metal ages, and judging from the im^)lementa and weapoiw, so far 
discovered, it must have been on a par with the Inuos valley culture 
discovered at- Mohenjo-daro. Extension of the Indus civilization west- 

I.n.Q., SEFfEMUKR, 1935 16 
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wajd and eastward has been proved. In fact, the discovery of corpper 
implements of superior workmanship in the excavation^ at Mohenjo-daro 
proves Ihe greater antiquity of the prehistoric specimens found in 
Jumna-Ganges valley. 

Tlins the assertion that India had' no Bronze age requires modifica- 
tion in the light of recent researches in prehistoric antiquities. In the 
excavations at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa it has been clearly proved 
that the people were acquainted? with bronze at a very early period. 
“Bronze objects discov^ered at Mohenjo-daro comprise utensils, tools and 
weapons, statues and jewellery etc.“ It is obvious that their makers were 
quit»e familiar with the property of bronze, that enabled it to be forged 
at a temperature just below redness. The chemical composition of the 
bronze objecte leaves no doubt that the use of tin from 4-5-13 per cent 
is not accidental, but was added intentionally to produce an alloy suit- 
able for cutting tools and such other purposes (Mohenjo-daro, vol. II, p. 
481). We find simultaneous use of copi>er and bronze in Mohenjo-daro 
before 3,000 B.C. Copper was no doubt more abundant than bronze 
but various objects of bronze have been discovered. Copper wns not 
replaced by bronze, for tin was rare. One of the reasons for the use of 
copper for utensils might have been due to copper being considered 
a sacred metal as evidenced by the early utensils of copper in Central 
India. Bronze was used for tools, razors, jewellery or ornament ail 
vessels. 


APPENDIX 

I 

List of Copper Age AntiquUiey\ in Northern Indiu 

Locality Finds Roferenoes 

1. Raipur, Bijnor Diat. 9 flat celts, 1 long bar celt, M., 1915, 236. PI. 1. 

XT.P. 0 spears or harpoonbeads. 

(Lucknow Provincial Museum, 

1896). 

2. Mathura, on the 1 Celt. Cunningham,, ASR,, III, 

Jumna. P- PI- M.; Prinsep quoted 

in Proc, Soc. Ant. Scotland, 
1870. 

3. Mainpuri, between 2 flat oelts, 1 barbed Pror. A8B., 1868, pp. 261-2, 
Ganges & Jumna. harpoon-head, 1 set of rings 262; Anderson, Catnlogne, II, 

(Indian Museum). 403; M., 1905, 236. 
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Locality 

i. Farrukhabad, 
Fategarh on the 
Ganges. 

6. Niorai, Itawa Dist. 


6. B i t h u r on the 
Ganges. 

7. Parior, near Bithur, 
District Unao. 


8. Eosam, Allahabad 
District. 

9. Tamajuri, Midnapur 
District, Bengal. 

10. Karharhari, Hazari- 
bagh District, Pa- 
c h a in b a. S- D., 
Debar. 

11. Baragnnda, Hazari> 
bagh Dist., Behar. 

12. Bhagotoro, Karachi 
Dist., Sind. 

13. Kohistan Hill and 
Tank near Gwador, 
Baluchistan. 

14. Oungeria, Balaghat 
Dist., C.P. 


FIfidl 

13 swords, symbolical 
objects. 


1 barbed spear or lance- 
head, 1 sword (Copenhagen 
Museum). 


2 celts, 1 lance or harpoon- 
head (Calcutta A Lucknow 
Museums). 

.si>ear and harpoon-heads 
from bed of the Ganges 
(Temples of Sorac^vara Maha- 
deva) . 

1 small narrow flat celt 
(British Museum). 

1 shouldered flat celt 
(Indian Museum). 

2 pieces of smelted copper 
and 3 unfinished celts of 
Midnapur type. 

1 axe-head, 1 large armlet 
(Foote Collection Madras), 
other implements not traced. 

1 copper celt. 


arrowheads and a silver 
bracelet (Indian Museum). 

This hoard contained 424 
hammered copper implements, 
102 thin silver plates, flat 
celts of different types, flat 
celts, bar celts etc. (British 
Museum, Indian Museum, 
National Museums, Dublin 
and Edinburgh). 


RefereiKMS 

M., 1905, 236. Pis. II 

and III; As. jRcs., VII, 
1832; Anderson, Cat.y II., 
405. 

Vroc. Soc. Ant., Scotland, 
1870, 'pp. 293, 300; ibid., 1874, 
pp. 690. 694, referring to 
Jtep. of Boy. Soc. N. Anti- 
(juarif..s^ Copenhagen, 1838-39. 
Anderson, Cat., II., 396; 
Read, Guide to Antiquities of 
the Bronze Age, p, 68. 

As. lies., XIV., 1832, 1822 
App. 3, 3; Anderson, Cat., 11, 
396; lA., 1905, PI. IV. p. 236. 

Ftihrer, Monum. Antiq. N. 
IV’. F. A Oudh, pp. 168, 172. 


Not published. 

Anderson, Cat., 11., 485, 
I A., 1916, 'p. 236, PI. II, 6. 

Anderson,, Cat., II., 392, 
395; Vroc. A.S.B., 1871, 

p. 231. 

Dr. Saise. 


liOst. Meulicott & Blanford, 
Geology of India^, vol. I, 
p. 443. 

Proc. A.8.B., 1877, p. 158; 
Anderson, Cat., II, 438-462. 

Proc. A. SB., Plates 1870 
p. 131, PI. IT. Anderson, Ccd., 
II. 414-25; Read, Guide to 
Antiquity of ’Bronze Age, 
p. 67, fig. 42, PI. VII, 
erroneously alluded in I A., 
IV, 302. 
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Locality Finds Rsfsrsnoos 

15. Shalozan, Kurram, 1 flat celt with two pro- 

N. W. Frontier jecting lugs, 1913 (Posh war 
Provinces. Museum). 

16. Saguna, Palamau, i primitive flat celt, 1910. Sir E. Gait in 1914 gave it 

to C. J. Brown for examina- 
tion. 

17. Bithur, Cawnpur 3 hatchets (Temple of Hiranand Sastri, JASB., 


District. 


Bava Gudardas Uttamdas), 

1 hatchet (Radha Krishna 
temple) . 

1915, XT, pp. 1-^. 

Parior. 


2 hatchets. 


Bithur. 


1 spear-head, 2 hatchets, 1 
sword, 2 harpoon-heads. 

Pundit Sastri, 14 specimens 
(13 celts and 1 spear-head), 
see /A., 1907, p. 53. 

18. Behar & 
Manbhum. 

Orissa, 

27 axe-heads. 

Campbell, JBOBS.t 1916, 
•pp. 85-6. 

Palamau. 


1 celt. 

C. J. Brown. JBOBS.,, 1915, 
pp. 125-6. 

Ranchi. 


21 axes. 

Described by C. J. Brown, 
Ibid., p. 127. 

19. Mayurbhanj 
Bhagra Pir. 

State, 

3 double edged battle axes. 

Ramsay, Ibid., 1916, p. 366. 


Description of Copper .A Bronze Vessels 

Discovered in Mohenjo-daro 


PI. cxu. 


No. 1. 

(C. 100-1). See also PI. 

CXL. 

6 

Bronze vessel. 

2. 

> J >» 


20 

Bronze jar. 

3. 

(C 95) 

ti 

7 

Copper vessel. 

4. 

(C 1978; 

a 

14 

Several Copper implements 





PI. CXXXV, 2; CXXXVI, 





1 A 4; CXXXIX, 11. 

,*). 

(K 9044) 

it 


Copper censer. 

6. 

(E 2045) 

*> 

12 

Bronze vessel. 

7. 

(HR. 6627) 

*> 


Copper vessel shaped like 





mussel-shell 


(HR. 3641) „ 

it 


Capper vessel shaped like 





mussel-shell 

8, 

(HR. 5725) „ 

it 


Copper handle. 

9. 

(E 188) 

a 

8 

Bronze vase. 

10. 

(C 100-1) 

it 

13 

Bronze bowl. 

11. 

(C 1978) 

it 

14 

See PI. CXLI. 

12. 

(E 2044) 

»» 

9 &18 

Coipper vessels (contain lead. 


Bronze gold & silver ornaments). 
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13. (HR. 4212a) Bronze vai»e. 

PI. CXLII. 

Cast Bronze — 


No. 1. 

(E 2044) SCO also 

PI. CXL, 

4 

Dish & cover of cast bronze. 

2. 

>» >» 

?» 

6 

$f tf if 

3. 

4. 

(E 190) 

>» 

19 

CefiJiper vesscil. 

5. 

(C 1978) 

jj 

17 

Bronze bowl. 

6. 

(E 190) 

,, 

16 

Bronze flask. 

y. 

(E 2044) „ 

ti 


Copper jar cover. 

8. 

( » ) 

it 


Bronze cover. 

9. 

(No. ?) 

tt 


Clay crucible with slag. 

10. 

(Dk 1621) 

»» 

10 

Copper pan. 

PI. CXL. 

11. (0 1978) 

it 


Copper pan. 

12. 

(E 189) 

tt 


Copper bowl. 


Blade axes 


2 types. 1. Long & narrow 

2. Short broad 
shouldered 

Type 1. Long A narrow Axes 

PI. CXXXTX. 

Vo. 1. (V.S. 1450). See also 

PI. cxxxvm, 1. 

.5. (L. 3R3) 

7. (HR. 4212) 

8 . ( „ „ ) 

10. (C 1978) 

PI. cxxxvni. 

7. (HR. 6056) 

Von-illustrated specimen C. 1978 

Type 2. Short A broad Axes 
Vo. 2 (V.S. 1450) See also 

* PI. cxxxvm, 6. 

3 . ( ., „ ) 

4. (V.S. 1450) See also 

PI. cxxxvm, 6. 


more common — Like blade axes 
from Susa. 

better preserved — Like axes in 
Copper Age of Europe. 

(Pis. cxxxvm & cxxxix). 

Copi)er edges at both top it; 

bottom. Bottom edgo rounded. 
Copper. Butt square with sharp 
edge. 

Portion of a long blade axe 
Bronze. 

,, Edge straight. 

Part of bronze blade-axe. 

Copper blade axe, sides & butt 
square ; wide butt. 

Bronze blade. 

(Pis. cxxxvm & CXXXTX). 

Copper. Edgo blunt, rounded. 
Copper, 

Copper Blades. 
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6. (H.R. 4212) 

9. (V.S. 3186) 

1>1. CXXXVIII. 

2. (V.S. 1458) 

6. (HR. 4212) 


Part of bronze blade. 

A broken copper casting. 


Copper. 

Copper, rounded blade. 


Specimen not illustrated V.S. 1450 
C. 1978 
H.R. 4212 A 
C 1978 


Chopper, incipient shoulder, 
(’opper, distinct shoulder. 
Bronze blade. 

Copper blades. 


Saws (Pis. CXXXVIII, 8 A 7; CXXXVIII, 4 A: 8). 

1. Shell-cutting saw (C 100-1) 

(Pis. CXXXVm 7; CXXXVII, 8) Bronze. 

2. Fragment of a saw 

(Pis. CXXXVII 6; CXXXVII, 4) Bronze. 


Fish hooks (PI. CXLIII, 24 & 25). 

24. (DK. 4140) 

25. (HR. 3312) 


Bronze. 

Bronze. 


Spear A Lanoe-heads (Pis. CXXXV & CXXXVl). 


These are of unsubstantial make. 


PI. CXXXVT 

No 1. 

2 . 

3 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 


Copper 


(Edgedyang) 

II 

II 

II 

Non-illustrated 


(C 1978) 
(HR. 3832) 
(HR. 5799) 
(O 1978) 
(HR. 5415) 
(HR. 2742) 
(HR. 4458) 
(SD. 1062) 
(H.R. 2872) 
(DK. 1240) 
(SD. 2007) 


Arrow-heads. 


1. (D.M. 61) Copper. 

Knives and Daggere (Pis. CXXXV & CXXXVH). 

PI CXXXVII. 

No. 1. (HR. 4212a) See also PI. CXXXV. 6 Copper knife. 

2. (HR. 6662) ,, CXXXV. 3 

3. (HR. 4067) „ * 6 

Leather-Cutter 

4 . (HR. 4212a) 


9 Bronze piece. 
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Chisels (Pis. CXXXV A CXXXVII). 

3. Types. Chisels ol bronze, razors other than those of copper. 

Metal rods (PI. CXLIil). 

Copper rod. 

»* »t 

>» it 

Bronze „ 

Finger rings (CXLllI). 

Copper Bronze rings. 

Copper & Bronze wires. 


No. 30. 
32. 

34. 

35. 


Ear-ring^ (CXLIII, 11). 

Bronze wire. 

Razors (Pis. CXXXVII, and CXXXVIll). 

Two kinds: — 

1. (V.S. 13054), PI. CXXXXVIII, 11 Bronze razor, fine curved edge. 

2. (L 238), PI. „ 12 Curved edge, tang rectangular. 

PI. „ 5 

Sickle-shapi^ed blade (PI. CXXXVIll, 10). 

1. Part of a sickle-blade (V.S. 1802) Copper. 


Awls and Reamers (CXXXV', (’XLTI, CXLllI). 

PI CXLIl. 

No. 14. See also PI. CXXXV, 7. Copper reamer. 


PI, CXLTTI. 
31. Awls. 


33. 

37. 


it 


(hopper-antimony alloy. 

t» >» 

Copper. 


Needles (Pis. CXXXII and CXLllI). 

PI. CXLIIT. 20, 21, 30 7 Copper. 

CXXXII, 2, 1, 5 j 

Bracelets (CXLIV). 

Bracelets Copper. 

Miscellaneous objects. 

Copper jar-handle, copper Inill, :iiiiinals, bird, tube, easting. Bronze piping, 
dancing girl, girdle, spacer, beads. Bronze and Copper chains 
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Pre-hittorfo Bronia Implanwntt. 

V. Smith has recorded the fallowing specimens to bo pre-historic bronzo 
implements. 

1. One flat celt found at Jubbalpore (N. lat. 23“ 10'; E. long 80" 1'). 1869. 
Analysed but lost. Shape like Gungeria celt 

2. One bronze sword, — purchased by Sir Walter Elliot. Site. — Doab between 
Jumna and Ganges. National Museum of Antiquities, Edinburgh. No. Jls. 634. 

3. Spear-head in the British Museum. 1837. Site. — Itawah. Not analysed. 

4. Norham harpoon, — found when fishing in the Tweed near Norhsim castle. 
Indian Museum. Like the Ttawah specimen. Cephenhagen Museum. 

6. A harpoon-head. Sir Walter Elliot. National Museum of Antiquities, 
No. 635. 

6. A harpoon-head — Sir A. Cunnigham presented it to National Museum, 
Dublin. 

The celt of Rivett-Carnac, 1889,, was presented to the A.S.R. Found 
at Hardoi., District Oudh, by Colonel Montague Proctor. 

Gihindha Nath Mukiierikk* 


* We have to announce with a heavy heart the departure of another 
contributor of ours from this world. He sent us this article sonic time ago but 
has not lived to revise his proofs. He has made valuable contributions to Indology 
by his researches relating to the surgical instruments of the Hindus. — Edttor. 



Two Short Bemarka on Ancient Indian History 

The following short remarks, which do not, of course, lay claim to 
any special value, have miainly arisen out of notes jotted down during 
repeated perusal of certain parts of the Cambridge History of India 
(lj»enceforth abbreviated as CHl.)^ vofl. I. The only reason 
for publishing them is that they may present some sligh'ti points of 
interest to other scholars interested in the Ancient History of India. 

I. Alej^nder*s altars at the Hypliasis 

Several classical authors^ tell us that Alexander, when he had finally 
decided upon his forced retreat from the Hyphasis (Beas), divided his 
array into twelve brigades and bade them to build twelve giant altars 
meant to proclaim to ^posterity the stopping point of his triumphal prch* 
gress. The number of thei?e structures is agreed upon by the three authors 
mentioned above while other classical writers simply speak of *altaTs\ 
Curtiius tells up that they were constructed fromt squared stone while 
Diodorus calculates their height to have been fifty cubits. This seems 
an obvious exaggeration, and Arrian, being a more circumepicious 
writer, simply tells us that they were of the height of the loftieot battle* 
ment towers though somewhat broader. 

Of these magnificent buildings no trace has so far been unearthed. 
Nor do modern authorities seem to be at one where to look for them. 
Thujs Ma.‘?sioh* tried to locate them on the bank of the Gharra to the 
south of the confluence of the Beas and the Sutlej. And Droysen*, al- 
though rather undecided in his opinion, seems to look upon such a sug- 
gestion as being fairly credible. No tangible results were reached even by 
such remarkable scholars as General Cunningham* and Lassen* who seem 


1 Op. e.t Arrian. Anab, V, 29, 1 ft.; Curtiua^. IX, 3, 19; Diodorus, XVII. 95. 
Other authoritieB will be quoted a little later on. 

2 JASB., VI, 60. 

3 Oeschichte Alexanders dea Grosaen, p. 423 n. 70. 

4 Ancient Geography, p. 217. 

6 Indische Ailiertnmshundef IP, 173 f. with n. 1. 

I.H.Q., .septemheh, 1935 


17 
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to haye in a way given up the hope of correctly localising Alexand'er’s 
altars. At a ^somewhat later time Hoey* meant to have found the place 
that would best fit the classical in^riptions ; he points to a place called 
Kasiur (Kussoor) situated at. lat. 30®9', long. 74“ 30', about 33 miles due 
west of the present confluence of the rivers Beaa and Sutlej and not far 
from Lahore. However, his arguimentation is singularly ineffective; 
and as there is not sufficient proof for the contention that the modern 
Easur is situated on the land which at the time of Alexander formed tlie 
bank of the Beas, Hoey^s suggestion does not tally with the 
classical authorities and may be safely left aside. Finally the late Mr. 
Vincent Smith’^ contended that the remnants of the altar^ provided 
there were any left — j>hould be looked for near the hills within the dis- 
tricts of Gurdaspur, Hoshyarpur, or Kangra.® As, however, no reasons 
are given for this rather singular suggestion we cannot, I am afraid, take 
it seriously into account, even though it has been propounded by one of 
the greatest authorities on Indian History.® The CHL, I, 373 leaves 
the question of localising the altars entirely open. 

On one point, however, the modem authors seem to agree, viz. 
that the altars were situated on the western (right) bank of tho 
Hyphae^s (Be^). This is assumed on the strength of an aryummtmn 
Cit silentio; the ancient historiansH-Arrian above all — tell us nothing 
about Alexander having crossed the river. Notwit hstand’ing this, the elder 
Pliny ,.^® who undoubtedly had access to old and trustworthy sources moet 
of which are now; not avai*)able, most emphatically assures ue that 
the altars were constructed on the eastern (left) bank of the Be^ : 

. 6 1906, pp. 1000 f. 

7 Early History of India^^ pp. 76 f. with notes ; Oxford History of India, p. 64. 

8 Vigne, A Personal Narrative of a Visit to Ghuzn\ Kabul and Afghanistan 
U848), p: li seems to have held similar views. His work is unfortunately not 
available to me. 

9 In the Early History^, p. 511 Smith refers to a communication from 
Mr. H. L. Shuttleworth (1914), according to which the situation of the altars ought 
provisionally to be sought for between Indama in the Kangra and Misthal in the 
QnrdSspur Districts. It is not known to me whether Mr. Shuttleworth did ever 
carry his investigations further. At any rate I can see no reason whatsoever for 
thinking that the altars were situated thus far to the North. 

10 Hat, Hist., VI, 21, 62. 
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(HyiihasU) qui fait Alemndri itinemm terrndmus, oajsuperato 

tamen am<n 0 arisque in adversa ripa dicatis,, Ep'istolac quoqnc regis 
ipsius consmtiant his. It is indeed difficult to understand how such' a 
clear statement, in corroboration of which even Alexander’ s own letters 
are quoted, can be simply put aside in favour of theories which lack even 
the shade of a foundation. 

There is still another classical autlior, thongli belonging to a later 
date, who endorses the statement of Pliny, tliough lie has evidently not 
used his Natural History as a source. This aiitlior is Philoatratus, the 
author or rather the editor of the Biography of that ipuzzling personality 
Apollonius of Tyana.“ When Apollonius and his faithful companion, 
Damis of Nineveh, had left Taxila and were continuing their journey 
eastwards, they by and by reached the Hyphasis. The description, 
taken from L. II, ch. 43, may be quoted in full here: 

Potam6n do hudraoten huperbantes kai pleio ethne 
ameipsantea egenonto prds t3 Huphasidi, stadia de apechontes toutou 
tri4konta bomola te enetuchon hols epegegrapto PATRI AMM ON I 
KAI ERAKLEI ADELPHOI KAI ATHENAI PRONOIAI KAI 
DII OLUMPIOI KAI SAMOTHRAIXl KABEIROIS KAI 
INDOI ELIUI KAI DELPHUl APOLLONI, phas/ dc kai stolen 
anakelsthai chalkSn ho epigegraphthai A LEX ANDROS 
ENTAGTHA/ESTE tons, men de bomous Alexdndrou hegoinetha to 
tSs heautoil arch§s t^rma timSntos, ten dc stelen tons metra ton 
Huphasin Indous unathelnai dokSmoi lamprunomenous epi t6 
Alexandron me proelthetn proso. 

This means : '‘Having crossed the river Hydaaotes and passed by 
several tribes, they reached the Hyphasis; and thirty stades away from 
this (river) they came upon altars on which was inscribed : “To Father 
Anxinon and Heracles his brother, and to Athene Pronoia and to the 
Olympian Zeus and to the Samothracian Cabeiri, and to the Indian Sun 


11 It has been a widespread opinion amongst classical scholars to look upon the 
work of Philostratiis as being more or less fanciful or oven as being a literary 
fraud. In a paper, that will appear in a few week’s time, I have tried to prove 
that as far as the first part of the Indiuns Tniwh (I, 18 — 11, 43) is concerned this 
is simply misjudging the case. 
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(god) and to the Delphian Apollo.” And they tell us that there was 
also a brass column on which was written: ^Alexander stopped at 
this point.” The altars were no doubt those of Alexander who thus 
honoured the limit of his empire ; but 1 fancy the Indians beyond the 
Hyphasis erected the column, priding themselves upon the fact that 
Alexander did not advance further.'* 

Of the modern authorities quoted above only the late Mr. Vinceut 
Smith has made use of this passage though he miounderstood 
it, concluding from Philostratus that the altars were on tlie 
western eide of the Hyphasis. The sense is quite clear; having 
passed the river in quefstion and advanced some way to the East of it 
the voyagers came upon the altars together with a bras^ column erected 
by the Indians living on the further i.e. the ea&tern bank of tlie 
Hyphasis. This also explains the hitherto rather obscure passage in 
Plutarch':'* 

edrusato de bomous theSn, ho us mechri nfiA hoi Praision basilets 
/ 

diabafnoutes sebontai kai thoousin HeUenikas thuslas. 

I.e. ”he also built allaj'^ of the gods, which even now the kings of 
the Easterners worship when, intending to cross (the river)'^ and sacri- 
fice accordting to the Greek rite.'* 

If there were any remnants of these famous altars left — which may, 
of cour^se, be highly doubtful^ — they should, according to my humble 
opinion, be sought for sohne distance to the East of the river Bees and 
by no means as far towards the North, as has been suggested by Smith 
and others. If we are to trust Philostratus — and I can see no valid 
reason for not doing it — ^they were still there when Apollonius visited 
India , i.e. in 40 A.D. What were the special sources used by 
Plutarch, I am by no means able to make out.; however, they may have 


12 Conybeare’s translation {Life of Apollonius of Tyana^ p. 229) with a few 
minor alterations. 

13 Alexander, ch. 62. 

14 Thus diabainontes (and not diabdntes which would prove that the altars 
were situated on the western hank of the river). Diabainontes, although a present 
participle, may be used in a future tense, op. Bnigmann Orundriss, 2nd ed. 
II, 8, 727 I. 
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belonged to an older period aa the Praision basilels may mean 
the Maurya kings — such at least seems to be the opinion of modern 
scholars. 

That Alexander shbuld have erected his altars on the Eastern and 
not on the Western bank of the Hyphasis seems fairly well explainable. 
Whether Candiragupta ever visited or saw the world-conqueror may be 
gravely open to doubt though it is asserted by more than one writer of 
antiquity.** Anyhow, Alexander was certainly informed, to a certain 
degree at least, of the doings and the resources of the Nanda king of 
Eastern India. That he was hated and despised by large parties of 
his subjects may have been known to the rajas of the North-West, also 
perhaps that' revolutionary conspirations were afoot within his realm. 
By erecting his altars within the territory of his would‘“be eneihy, the 
Great King of India proper, Alexander may have intended to make it 
clear that although at that ver^^ moment he had to abstain fromi further 
oonquestsh— **the omens not being favourable*^ — ^he in a way laid claim 
to the overlordship also of the Easternmost parts of the oikoumene. 

II. SophagasSnos : Subhagasena 

Polybius,** speelking of the triumphant progress of Antiochus III 
(the Great) through the upper «provinces of the reahm of his ancestors, 
tells us that huperbalon dh tbn Kaukason, kal katabas els ten ludiken 
ten te philian aneneosato prbs ibn SophagasSnon t6n basilea tSn IndSn 
(having crossed the Caucasus** and descended into India he 
(Antioch'us) renewed the friendship with SophagasSnos, the king of 
the Indians). The next paragraph lets us know that the Indian 
monarch delivered to Antiochus a certain number of elephants and re- 
cognised him as overlord by consenting to pay him a substantial tribute. 
A certain Androsthenes of Cyzicus was left behind to take care of the 
treasure, and the Great King himself hurried back westwards by the way 
of Aracbosia (AfglianiHan), Drangiana (Seistan), and Carmania 
(Kerman). 


15 Cp. Plutarch, Ahrander^ ch. 62 etc. 

16 ReUquid, XI, 34, 11. 

17 The Caucasus here, of course, means the Hindukflsh. 
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The nanne Sophaga«8iios is ctlierwise unknown but there is no 
doubt at all that it correeponus to Sanskrit Subhagasena, This identi- 
fication, however, has not been made by M. Svlvain Levi or some 
other modern scholar, as 1 ha\tf seen stated soonewhere; on the coutr^ 
it is more than a century old, the credit belonging to A, W. von 
Sclilegel,'® who stated his case with great lucidity. On the other hand, 
Lassen'* is responsible for the wholly hypothetical! statement that 
Subhagasena is in reality only a title used by Jaloka, the son of A4olka, 
whom the Rdjatarangmi, I, 107 ff. mentions aa kttng of Kashmir. 
Professor F. W. Thomas*^ again points out that according to Taranatha^' 
Virasena is mentioned as the grandson of Eunala, the son of A^oika, and 
us being the ruler of Gandhara,** and that judging by his name 
Subhagasena njust have belonged to the. same line of kings. Thus when 
Antiochus III is said to have ^'renewed the friendship’ ' ( ten ti philian 
aneneoskoto) with SophagasSnos this would simply mean that he renewed 
the alliance once uniting Seleiicus I Nicator, hie own great-great-grand- 
father^ with Candragupta, whose ancestral relations to SophagasSnos are 
unfortunately quite obscure.*® 

It has, however, not been remarked— except in a short note by the 
present author*^ — that a passage in the Mahdhhdrata may possibly be of 
some help in fixing the identity of Subhagasena. In the Bombay 


18 Cp. Indische Bihliothek, I (1823), pp. 248 f.; II (1824-1826), p. 301. 

19 Ind, AlUrthumskunde , II*, pp. 284 f. 

20 C7/i., I, p. 612. 

21 History of Buddhism, transl. by Schdefuer, pp. 48 ff. 

22 In the J.Hvydvadana, XXXIX, (ed. Cowell & Neil) p. 433, the great-grandson 
of Kuiiala again is called Vr^asena. 

23 Supposi. g that the traditional dates (as rendered in the CHI., with which 
cp., however, BS08., VI, pp, 319 f.) were correct, Candragifpta would have died 
about 298 B.C., Bindusara about 274 B.C., and A.4oka about 237 B.C. Whether 
Kiiinala did ever reign by himself or was only bis father's deputy within the 
N. W. Provinces is uncertain; Samprati may have boon the immediate successor 
of Aioka, but we have no moans for calculating the dates of his reign* Anyhow, 
if the theory propounded by Professor Thomas be correct, Sophagas^nos may have 
been his grandson (or even his son, as ho was reigning some thirty years after the 
death of A4oka). 

24 nS()S\. VI, p. 304 n. 1. 
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edition, VII, 157, 24 b (cp. Calcutta ed., VII, C944-G945) mention is* 
made of the brothers of Sahuni, hiniiself a prince of Gaiidhara; and 
amongst tlieun one is undoubtedly called Siil>haga, which uiuy w’ell 
stand for Subliagaseua just as Bhima is; need instead of Blmmsena etc. 
Like Sakuni this Su-bhaga must have been a <011 of the Gandhara king 
Subah and a brother-in-law of Dhrtarastra. Whether this Subala 
again was identical with the Gandhara king Nagnajit famous 

alike in ‘Brahmin, Buddhisit and Jaina lore,** as seems perhaps indi- 
cated ‘by the verse MBh., I, 57, 93 (Poona edition, = 1, 2439 C.) I can- 
not well decide. Owing to chronological reasons this order, however, 
seem fairly improbable. 

For Nagnajit is mentioned already in Ait.Br., VII, 34 and in 
SBr.^ VIII, 1, 4, 10. And' whatever be the exact dates of these scrip- 
tures they can by no m^eaus belong to a period like the 3rd century B.C., 
but must, of course, be several hundred years older. If then Subhaga, 
prince of Gandhara, has got any tiling to do with that Subhagaeena 
(Sophagasenos), who flourished c. 206 B.C., he could not possibly have 
been the son of Nagnajit. Uis father may really have been called 
Siibala, though such a name is not known to the dynastic lists; and it 
iHay even be possible that Nagnajit was the family name or dynastic 
title of the Gandhara kings — much as with the Buddhists the king of 
Benares was always known as Brahmadatta — so that Subala may for 
that reason alone have become known as Nagnajit. 

Whether Subhaga of the Great Epic has got anything to do with 
the Subhaga'^ena of Polybius cannot be made out with any degree of 
certiitinty, 1hou.gh sucli a probability is indicated by the connection 
of both with the Gandhara kingdom^ Ajs, however, the Great War of 
the MahahhArata cannot be referred to as late a period m the time of 
Antiochus III (223-187 B.C.) there may be here as elsewhere a con- 
siderable amount of confusion of chronological facts and it may be that 


26 According to Jaiaka 408 (ed. FausbiSll, III, p, 377) he resided in Taxila. 
The Gandharas apparently are known as Ndgnajit&h in MBh.y VIII, 4040 
Uhifl, and not Ndgnojitffl^, being the correct reading). 

26 Op. the present writer in Patcehahuddhageschichien (\^), pp. 35 ff. 
121 ff. ; ZDMO., LXVT, 38 ff. 
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the passage mentioning Subhaga, prince of Gandhara, and making him 
a brother of Saknni and Gandhari may be an insertion belonging to a 
much later date than the main part of the Epic. What cannot, howeyer, 
be wholly ignored is that Indian and classict^I tradition alike know of a 
certain prince of Gandhara, Subhaga(sena) by name. 

Jahl Chahpentieii* 


' It is with deep regret that we hare to aanoance the ontiniely death ol the 
great Indologist, the writer of this paper, who after sending lus paper te as has 
not lived to revise the proofs. We wish to pnbliih an Oiiiiiary Netiee ol the 
departed soul and would rnfueet his friends and adnurevs to «nd ne malevials for 
the Notice. Editob. 



Eumayun’s SuoceBsion to the Throne 

{December 1530) 

Babur died .on December 26, 1530/ He had already nominated 
Humayun. as his successor, put him on the throne in the presence 
of all his nobles, himself watching the proceedings from' hia sick-bed. 
What is more significant is that, ten months before, when he had gone 
to subdue Kalinjar, he inscribed his name as Muhammad Humayun, 
Paidshah-i-Ghazi and dated it as Eajab 936 A.H. Thus there could 
be no doubt that Babur meant him to be his successor* and all people 
looked upon him asi such. 

It is recorded that Humayun ascended the throne on December 30,* 
so that between the death of the last 'king and the succession, of the 
new, there was an interval of tliree or four days. The delay was very 
unusual. The practice generally was to proclaim the successor at once, 
especially if he was present at the bedside of the dying king or available 
in the neighbourhood.* Though Humayun was present in Agra, nomi- 
nated) as the succes'jor and looked upon as an heir-apparent yet to what 
causes was due this delay? Attempt has been made in this paper to offer 
some explanation for it. 

The chief minister of the State, Sultan Sayyid Hakim 
Khwaja Nizainuddiii Ali Muhammad Khalifa, was, next to 
Babur, the most important person in the empire. By long service, 
good administiation and arrangement of campaigns and battles, he 


1 M(wt writers f?ive this ilate, 5th Ahlnn-nnuttl (lientofortli 

abbreviated as A.N.) and Mtuisir-i-Rahimi (abbreviated as M-i-R) put it one day 
later. 

2 For fiirtlier proof, see Gul-badan Regain’s Tluinayun-ihlnui (heiiocfortli 
abbreviated as G. H. N.) fob 15b. & I7a. Tbeje Rabiir is reported making the 
^eech, ‘I desire the kingdom for him and not for the others, because he has not his 
fHiual in distinction.’ 

3 9th JatndduUdwwal 037 A.H. 

4 Som<) such practice prompted Sher Shah’s nobles proclaim Tslfira Shah a.s 
king, instead of his elder brother, Adil Khan, 

I.H.Q., SEPTEMHER, 1935 
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had made himself indispensable to the king.* He pos^jessld the 
quadruple ranks of Amir, Vakil, Sultan and Xhalifa. He bore the 
three family titles of S'oyyid, Ehwaja and Birlas Tuilk, all signifying 
Jiigh lineage. He wa*s also well-connected; his younger brother, 
Junaid Birlas was married to Shahr-Banu, one of Babur’s sisters; his 
daughter, Gul-rukii Begam was married to Shah Husain Arghun of 
Sindh while his son, Muhibb Ali married Shah Husain’s step-daughter 
NuhSd.* The Khalifa’s prestige and honour may be jiwlged from 
the fact that when he and his wife, Sultanani, vinted Gulbadaii 
Begam, ^ the latter stood up to receive him. The minister invited her to 
dinner, mad© a present of iiOOO Shflhnd'his and five horses, while liis wife 
gave 3000 Shahiukhis and three horses. After the battle of Khanwah 
he received the title of oLJIxI ^iCkLJl o 

“the intimate with the Hazrat Sultan andi the prop of the Khuqan’s 
empire.’’ 

Unfortunately for ITumayiin, he at first did not agree to place the 
j)iince on the throne, inspite of his avow’al hy the dying 
king’s bedside. His nominee was Sayyid Mehdi Khwaja, Bal)Ui‘'s 
brotlier-,in-law% the husband of Khan-zada. Begam Tliis would explain 
the delay. 

Tho Khalifa must have very strong reasons for the rejectioii of 
llie prince, as lie Avas gravely risking the stability of the empire. 
The Muglials were settled in India -only for five years and their 
hold oil the outlying parts' was. weak and uncertain; a change 
of dynasty, at such a time, might spell disaster. But probably the 
mini.ster fidt convinced of the prince’s worthlessness. Tlicre were other 
reasons also. His jdunder of tJie JJelhi treasure^, ^on Jiis way to 
Badakhshiin (1512 was, to the Khalifa, an uniiardonahle otfencie; it 
being aggravated hy the knowledge that only recently, on two occasions, 
i.e. after t!ie battles ol‘ Paiiipai and Khanwah, he had been lavishly 

■!) Soc* Ji'tfui r-nOiiid (henceforth ubhreviated as H-N.) 564-5 568 for his ability 

ro. arranj^onu'nt an i orjj;anisatioii e.g. in the battle of Khanwah. 

6 G. H. N., p. 37. Nfibid \va.s Qasim Kokah’s daughter. Her mother, Haji 
Begam, had married Shah Husain Arghun. Ain-i-Ahhnil (henceforth abbreviated 
as A-i-A.) by Blorhmann, p. 420 gives Muhibb Ali’s career. 

7 Then a child of 6 years. 


8 B. N. 583. 
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rewarded.* Then again, probably, being unaware that Huniajun 
had left Badakhshan with the king’ti permission, he accui-ed the 
prince of deserlio.n of his post. Also, as the king’s deputy,'* 
he disliked the enor'.ious influence that the Sliia queen, Maham Begam 
exercised on Babur." The Irani-Turani rivalry, a common feature in 
later Mughoil history, is seen in u mild form here." Other Turk! 
nobles mighl have supported him in his dislike for the queen. Taking 
all these reasons together, the Khalifa mu«t have satiefled his politi(;al 
conscience that in rejecting him he was furthering the interests of the 
state. 

Biifj the Khalifa went one step further. * Be rejected not only the 
eldest ison but all the other sons as candidates »for the throne.'* 
Hamran, the rext brother, was Humayun’n younger by 6 yeais, Askavi by 
8 and llindlil by 10; so that excepting the eldest, the other princes were 
in their teens. Could it not have been possible that ol^J of the younger 
three, placed on the throne, under his tutelage, had maintained the 
enlightened jiolicy of his fc.ther? The Khalifa, older to Babur in 
age, and his assticiate for the last 35 years'* and, of c6ur^e, in. all the 
Indian campaigns, must have appreciated him as none else could; and 
yet he thought of denying this illustrious family of the eminence which 

9 B. N., pp. 622, 579. 

10 Vakil. Badauni ^ 

11 As indicated by her being placed in charge oi' Hindal, son of ^)ildar Bogaiu, 
another wife of Babur and sitting on the throne with him. lu Humayun’s reign al.so 
she exercised enormouA influence. She was a relation of the illustrious SuHaii 
Husain Bai-qara and descendant of Ahmed Jam Zindavik Aina^-i-^olih. 

12 Rivalry between Bairam Khan and Maham Anaga in Akbar s reign, is only 
a repetition of this earlier phase. 

13 See T<ihaqat-i-Akb(r^i (Nawal Kishore Press edition), p. 193. The 

relevant sentences are: ^xj»\ 

tjT.w j 

JL kJ y tyX 

14 His name first occurs in B. N. in the year 1494-5 A.D. 
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it deserved. Should we conclude that his dislike was wholly pertional 
und: that it outweighed all his appreciation of tli^ enlightened outlook 
of the Baburids? 

Hit: nominee was Sayyid Muhanwnad Mehdi Khwaja Termizi, 
Iiushand of Khan’zada Begam, Babur's sister, who was older to the king 
by fiv years. He had a distinguished lineage, a long record of service, 
belonged to the religious house of Tenniz, and was probably related to 
Mahain Begam, Babur's queen. As far back as A.D. 1510-11, he had acted 
as Babur's I)i\van-begi and gone to Bukhaia with 10,000 men and in 
the Indian campaigns was always with Ir's master. On tLe batOe-fields 
of Panip^t aad Kbanwah, he (Commanded the left wing while 
Humayun led the right. Im medic tely after the first battle, be 
was placed in charge of tlie party sent to occuj^y Delhi, just as 
Ilumayiin was sent to Agra. It. is thus cJear that he was a distinguish- 
ed nobleman who had reached' his present distinction by at least 20 
jears of meritorious service. 

As husbund to Khaii-zada, he was again an leminent personage. 
Both Klian znda and Maliam Begamj exercised influence in the palace 
and on Babur as well as on hi?^ kingdom. Being the elder, the sister's 
influence was more than that of the queen. Mehdi Khwaja, as hui^hand to 
Olio and relation of the other, exercised coniitil over their actions, selfisli 
or otherwise. 

Hence Mehdi Khwaja was an excellent selection. By lineage, 
service, experience and connection with Babur's family, he was fit 
to sit on the Miighal throne. Belonging to a religious order, he was 
expected to bring about as successful resuHs as bad been achieved by 
Shah Ismail and Shah Tehmasp in Persia; and his long association with 
the liberal Babur might be a guarantee for the contimiation of the 
enlightened system of the Mughal Govern’ment. 

The story of supersession of Humayun by Mehdi Khwaja, as given 
by Tahaqut-i-A kharV^ may now be briefly narrated. The author of the 
work obtained the facts from his father, Muhammad. Muqiin Haravi, an 
eye-witness to most of the particulars. The Khalifa passed over Humayuii 
(and the other brothers), insjiite of Babur's open nomination of him for 


15 Corroborated by Abul Fazl also. 
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the succession, and chose Mehdi Ehwaja, the kinpr’s brotlier-in-law, as his 
candidate. The kinj^ had not yet expired, but the bright prospects 
turned the Khwaja’s head, and he aftsiiined haughty airs. Once when 
Muhamiuiad Muqim^* was present in the Khwaja^s camp, the minister 
called on him, but had not stayed long when a command for alien dance 
came from the king. The Khwaja accompanied him to the door, and 
when he was out of hearing forgetting the presence' of Muqiin, 
i-oliloquized thus, ‘God willing, my first act (as king) would be to flay 
you andi the other traitors.**^ With the utterance of tl.ese words, he 
recollected the presence of another person, turned round, rnd' saw 
Muqlim just behind him waiting to pass out. The Khwaja pulled him 
by the ear and cried out, ‘0 Tajik,** it is the red tongue that, gives 
the green head to the wind,’*" meaning, that, if he be wisie, lie would 
not wag hie tongue, or be would suiter death. On obtaining uis leave, 
he straightway went to the minister, related all that had occurred and 

ended thui^, ‘If iusj)ile of there being a prince like Huinayiin or his 

/ 

able and courageous brothers, you turn yorr -eyes from loyalty and 
desire to place un unknown family on the throne, what other results 
could be expected but these.’ The minister’s eyes were now opened, and 
iie realised lii» dianger, sent for HiMnia vuu, and gave orders to Meluli 
Khwaja to retire to his house, where no one was to visit him. lie 
was also forbidden admittance to the king’s durbar. AVhien the king 
expired'^ his death w’as kept a secret, and further deliberations took 
place on the question of succession. They vnore cut, short by an Indian 
nobleman named Araish Khan who pointed out the dangers of the 
throne remaining vacant, llumayun ascended the (hroiie on December 
dO, 1530. 


16 His official rank was Diwan-i-buyutat. and he noted as the librarian to tlio 
royal library. 

17 The text is |jj| >lAj| dShl 

18 A term of abuse. Originally, a freed slave,, who set up a tiller of ground. 

19 The text is jtj j ^ proverb. 
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This ia tlie atory in brief, as told by Nizam^ddin Abmed, the 
author of the Tnbaqdtj and a trusted warrior, as well as a Bakhshi of 
Akbar's reig^n. He io a person of reni,arkdble restraint and has been 
commended by all historian^;, contemporary or otherwise. aIao the source 
• of the story is unimpeachable as his father had suffered from the 
Khwaja’s rudeness and must ha^e remembered the full details. As 
the whole intri^e went against Humayun. it was only Akbar and Abul 
Fazl s Icve for truth that allowed it a place in the official narrativo, 
viz. Akbar-ndmd. 

Mrs. Beveridge is not fully satisfied with the details. First, 
she considers Nizamuddiu as a late author, being bom 20 yeara after 
Babur’s death and relating the story some 60 years after its occurrence. 
Secondly, it is incredible to her that Khalifa alone should he 
nlanning the removal of four princes, pass over all the Timur ids, and 
favour one who was neither the one nor the other. Mehdi Khwaja did 
not belong to any ruling dynasty, nor was he personally illustrious. 
A wise and experienced miiii-ster would not make the mis-take of 
proposing him for the throne. Thirdly, even the Tohaqaf-iVAhhari is 
not accurate in its description of the KhSvaja. The uppellationjs of 
UifimaeV and *jawdrC^^ are inapplicable to him. 

At the same time, she does rot reject the whole description. What 
she suggests i", that rhe author, either Je^liberately or unconsciously, 
supp^esi&es the name of Khalifa’s original candidate, and that Mehdi 
Khwaja is an after-thought, who had nothing to do with the actual 
intrigue. iShe disoevers the actual pretender in Muhammad Zeman 
Mirza, Babur’s eldest son-in-law. To her, all the three objections, 
mentioned above, would disappear, if applied to Muhammad Zeman. 
He a T'imurid, next to the four sons, closely allied to Babur, also 
young in age, being 35 years 6ld. His wife, Manama Sultan Begam, was a 
Timurid by double descent, and hence useful in adding to her husband’s 
rank or dignity. Tiie authoress grants him the sovereign status 
after the Ghagra campaign (April, 1529), on the evidence of 


20 Vide Supra, 
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Babur’s own statement. In honouring Mirza thus, the king’s 
intentions were to Heave Ihe son-in-law in charge of Hindustan, and 
hini<>elf to move on to Kabul, or to other territories further north, i.e., 
more Important parts of his empire. Maham Begam'’s knowledge of her 
husband’s wishes led her to recall Humayun to Agra ; and his arrival 
there led Babur to drop, for the present, the north-west campaign as 
well as the installation of Zeman Mirza as the Viceroy of Hindustan. 
Humayun ’b illhess, Babur’s sacrifice, and his declaration of succe^ion 
in favour oi the prince, all following one another, in quick succession, put 
a stop to the consideration of the * do mad* as a claimant to the throne. 
It is only Nizamuddin’s erring imagination that invented the name 
of Mehdi Khwaja, gave him the attributee of a bully, and nriade his 
own father suffer. 

This is, in brief, Mr?. Beveridge’s arguments in fcvour of Babur’s 
son-in-law. Her scholarly presentation make it an instructive, 
if not convincing, reading. Our difficulty in accepting her 
suggestion that Muhammad Zeman Mirza .should be read instead 
of Mehdi Khwaja, arises from the following considerationfi: — 

(a) No contemporary chronider suggests the name of Muhammad 
Zeman Mirza. On what authority, then, could a modern writer projMwe 
the substitution? 

(h) Why strain the meaning of the word, *damdd* to such an extreme 
as to demand the substitution of a new name for the existing one? The 
word 'damad* i? comprehensive enough to include several marital 
relations, e.g., son-in-law, brother-in-law, father-in-law; the true con- 
iiotiation being, a? Bahdr-i-ajam indicates, husband as opposed to wife. 
It would be unscholarly to confine it to the restricted sense, in which it 
is used in modern Urdu oa prevalent in India. There are 
two Writers who .explicitly mention Khalifa’s nominee’s exact relation- 
ship with Babur. Gul-badan Begam, the king’s daughter, calls him 
‘yazna* or brothei-in-law, and Khwand-omir, in his work, Hahib-toS' 


21 B. N. 662. The words are, *Re was presented with a royal head-to-foot 
V*Saropo), a sword, and a belt, a tfpuchaq horse and an umbrella.’ The quotation 
indicates bestowal ot distinguished rank, but no sovereign power. When Khurram 
was given the title of Shah-Jehan by his father, he had hardly any sovereign power. 
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StyoTf mentions that he was married to Bahiii s eilder sister, Khaa-zaca 
iJegam. Both of tlieini name the person as Mehdi Khwaja. 

(c) Similarly, wie need not be too dogmiatic as tp who would be 
honoured with the appellation of ‘jawdn\ Age may not always have 
every thing to do with it. It: is possible that a man of 30 be denied the 
application ot the word, whereas another person of 50 or more be found 
eminently suitable for it. It is health, active habits, and general outlooik 
of life that really matter, so it could well be applied to Mehdi Khwaja 
though he might be jJightly beyond fifty. 

(d) She emphasises the need of a Timurid for the throne of Delhi. 
Mehdi Khwaja was not, while ’Muhammad ^maii Mirza was a descen- 
dant of Timur. If this be the chief criterion, then, leaving aside 
prince Humayun, for whom Khalifa had a personal dislike, there was 
quite a large number of them available. First of all, there w’ere Kamran 
and his two younger brothers. They were too youn^J to have borne any 
prominent part in the current politics; and Khalifa might be supposed to 
entertain no hostile views concerning them. Then theie w’ere Muhamjmad 
Sultan Mirza and his children, who all were Timuridis by double descent. 
What was more, they were closely related to Sultan Husain Bai-qara 
and his brother. There w^ere others also, e.g., (i) Muhammad Sulainian 
and his .son Ibrahim Mirza, (ii) YadgarlVasir Mirza, Babur’s nephew, (iii) 
Mirza Sayyidi Ahmed, his son, Sultan. Ahniled and grandson, Abdul Baqi 
and (iv) Richik Mirza.”*' Then there was the numerous progeny of Sultan 
Husain Bai-qara himself. Thus, if a Timurid was desired, there was no 
(^arth of candidates, to choose from. Among them, Muhammad Sultan 
Mirza w'as undoubtedly the most -elderly and experienced, had taken 
pioiD,inent. part in all the principal battles fought in India and wa& 
doubly descended from Timur.*’ If a •substitution is to be suggested, 
why not prefer ^this more seasoned and experienced relation, to 
Muhamniiad Zeman Mirza? 

But this whole discussion appears puerile and is more or less a con- 


22 See B. N. Index. 

23 After the battle of Khanwah, he was given the title, 

0;Ao. See TazhiraUd-ulema. 
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jecture, \\ e have similarly dropped out a discussion of her statements 
agrainst Humayun^s heedlessiiess, or Mchdi Khwaja’s disloyalty to 
Babur. ^ Sutticc it for us to .say, that we accept Nizaniuddin^s statement 
in full. We may sumiiiarise our reasons: 

{iff He is a straif^litAorward u^idter whose veracity is generally 
held to be above doubt or reproach. The incident is well-authenticated, 
being related by a respoii*iible offic-ial of the state, who may be credited 
with tlie virtue of an accurate statement. 

(/>) Melidi Khwaja is pro})o-edl by the Khalifa, because (1) he 
wanted to luive iiotliing to do with the Baburids or Tiniuridsj he 
desired the accession of one who would work with liim in close associa- 
tion foi) the wellare of tlie state; (2) the Kiiwuja was a Sayyid, belonging 
to a. religious order e^^tecmed by the Muslim \voiid,“^ and was a noted 
nobleman with di'^tinguish.ed service to his credit.'*’ 

(c) Mehdi Khwaja was a friend to Khalifa and would counteract 
Mahuin Begum .s enormous influence in the palace either bv himseilf or 
tliix)uglj his wife, Khan-zadu Begam. 

The Khalifa had the best of intentions in proposing the change and 
|iad not calculated on the vain conceit tJiiit wouldvturn.lns nominee\s heatl. 
lie realised, in time, his foolisliiies.s and at once rectified his mistake by 
sii]»portiiig Humayun. 

Very little is known of the later history of Khalifa, or Melidi 
Khwaja. It is believed that the former continiiied to he the minister, and 
found his fears of receiving rougli treat meiil at lluinayun’s huiuLs to he 
groundless. IJis younger brother, diiiiaid .Hirla*^, was for a lime governor 
of Jauiipur and other provinces.** The Khalifa died in 11 umayiiu’s reign, 
and hih wife remained a member of the royal household; and; after 
Humuyun’s exile, made a pilgrimage to Mecca. Hia sons, Muhibb Ali 
Khaii*^ and Khali d Beg** flourished in llum,uyuii’s reign. 

24 Safari king.s of Versia belonged to another religions onlor of this kind. 

25 The title Ijestowocl on him after the battle of Kh/iinvuli r<*a<l.s as 

JT »*JlJ (If K-T.H.). 

His name in official dueunients was to precede that of Muhuiniimd SuHuii 

Miraa. 

26 B. N. 544. Erskine: Uumayvn^ pp. 10, 122,, 131. 

27 A-i-A. tBlochmann), 420. 

SEFIEMIIEB, 1935 


28 G. H. N., 150. 
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Mehdi Kkwaja, too, continued to live, and as Khan-zacii’s husband 
remained a member of the royal family. Seven years later, hia sister, 
Sult^am was married to Hindal Mirza, when the Khwaja made 
lar^e presents, described by Gul-badun Be^^am in detail.^'' It is be- 
lieved tiliat he died in Kabul and was, after an interval, followed by his 
wife. Both of them lie buried close to Babur. 

, It is a pleasant relief to find that neither of thc; two personages, 
concerned in the intrigue against the prince, suffered in any way, and 
that their wdves and relations were treated with genuine kindness ainl 
affection by him. 

S. K. Banerji 


29 G. H. N., 126-7. 



Events Leading up to the Battle of Panipat, 1761 

[A faithful translation of the latter portion of Kashiraj’s Persian account 
of the last battle of Panipat was published in the lEQ., for June 1934, 
pp. 258-273. Here follows an earlier part of that work, describing the events 
leading up to the battle, from the Bhau’s capture of Kunjpura (17 Oct. 1760) 
to the morning of the battle (14 January, 1761), forming pp. 11-22 of my 
ms. J.S.] 

At this fiin,© the rainy season approached iis end. The fort of 
KunjDura was a stronpf place on the bank of the river Jamuna, and about 
iiO to no tlumsiand Afghans and other [troopsi] lived there. Sadashiv 
Kao Bhau planned to advance there, capture it, and thereafter croas^ tlie 
Jamuna and settle acoounls with the Ahdali Shah. So, he marched 
out of Shahjahanahad, reached Kunjpura and sent ten or fifteen thousand 
good soldiers to as^sault it. There was a [severe] fight; [12] the Bhau by 
tiger-like charges and manly exertions captured the f'orti in a twinkle of 
the eye and entered tiie city (iihadi). He seized Dalil Khan,' the sardar 
of the place, and all the aard-urs of the Ahdali Shah who were there, placed 
them) in confinement and took much booty. Tlie news’ [of these tilings] 
daily reached the Durrani Shah; he wished to send aid to Kunjpura, 
but the raging stream of the Jamuna intervened. 

Then the rainy season ended, tlie day of Damhara (19th Oct. 1700) 
arrived. One day before it, the Durrani Shah ordered that all the army 
should get ready and present itself, as he would hold) a review. The day 
after the Dasahara, he took his seat on a hillock and took a muster of the 
army: Twenty four dmtas (regiments) of his troops, — each dmta 
consisting of 1,200 men, — were counted. The following are the det^tiis 
of the sardars : — the Grand Wazir Shah Wa/li Khan, Jahan Khan, Shah 
I'asand Khan, Na-HTr Khan Baluch, Barkhurdar Khan, Wazirullah Khan, 
Qizilhaslii, Murfid Khan u Persian Mughal, — thes© were the high and 
renewed sardnts. Besides them there were many others, great and small. 


1 Nejabat Khan Ruhela, the chief of Kunjpura, died of his wounds after 
the capture of the fort. His son Dilir Khan escaped and lived to recover Kunjpura 
when the Marathas were invested at Panipat. 
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Th'e total contingents of tlie aardilrs numbered 24 (hxUiSj out of which 
six dastas were qidlar that is slaves, who used to encamp on all four 
sides of the Shah’s tent at a distance of half a los. Between the tent of 
the Shah and its environs {gird-i-dn) the entire army alighted. The 
Shah’s personal war material (sdvidn-i~khds) consisted of 2,000 camels 
carrying swivels (zamhurak) on the back of eacii of which two swdvel 
gunners sat, forty pieces of artillery and some slM-ar-ncd s (wall-pieces 
mounted on camels). Under Nawab ShujiV-ud-daulah were 2,000 
cavalry, 2,000 infantry and 20 gunss, large and small; under Najib-udr 
daulah 0,000 cavalry and 20,000 lluhela infantry were counted; he bad 
plenty of war 'tnaiicrial. Under Dundi Khan and Hafiz Rahmat Klian 
were 15,000 Ruhela foot and d to 4 thousand horse, with a few guns. 
Under Ahmad Khan Bangash, all told, were 2,000 horse and foot, all 
being servants (shdgtrd-pesha) and a few pieces of artillery. The total 
strength of this army was counted as 40,000 horse and 40,000 foot, — out 
of which 30,000 cavaliy and 10,000 infantry ( ompo^ed of tiger-cubs of 
Kabul and 2,000 swivel-carrying camels belonged to tbe Shah himself. 
[13] [These numbers] I have ascertained from the officers of tJie 
[Shah’s] departments at his Court and entered them here; and to thi>* 
number of men were rations (siirsdt) issued by the Shali’s (xovernment. 
But the irregular attendants (tahindn) cannot be counted, because ear li 
[regular) Dununi trooper was accompained by two or even four irre- 
gulars. The horses and armour [of the irregulars] were like those of t be 
Durranis; because the men were well-built and tall and their liorses 
were vildynti (Turkish) and extremely hardy in bearing the hardships 
of galloping and raiding. In every battle, first the Durrani regulars 
gave battle, and after their attack the irregulars, and the latter com- 
pleted the enemy’s ruin by plundering. But the fighting troops home 
on the musler-rolls were of the number given above. 

After witnessing the muster of his army, the Shah ordered that every 
man must get h'is kit leady as he would march the day after t!ie next 
(ipaj foardd). 

The Bhaii**? doings: On hearing the report of the maister-taking 
on our side, the Bhuu, after the capture of Kunjpura, made a little halt 
and held a review of his own troops. The Maratha mrdars were 
as follows; — 
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Ibraliim Khan Gardi with 2,000 cavaliy and 9,000 Gardi infantry 
armed with flintloeks andj 40 pieces of cannon. HoiiJ^hold cavalry 
{pdgdh-i-khas hazurdt), six thousand, Malh^ Bao Holkar 5,000 horse, 
Jankoji Sindhia 10,000 horse, Dtoaji Gaikwad, 3,000 horse, Jaswant 
Bao Puar 2,000 horse, Shamsher Bahaduir 3,000 horse, Pilaji Jadav’s 
son 3,000 horse, Bajah Vital Shivdev 3,000 hor.^e, Bal^’ant Ra’o 
[Mehendele], the cousin-brother* of the Bhan, who was the latter’s 
adviser in a^ll affairs, 7,000 horse ^f the royal cavalry (md/c- 
ukh}ds)y Viahwas Bao 5,000 horse, Antaji Manakeshwar 2,000 horse. 
How can I recount the miscellaneous other bands? All told 
there were 55,000 fighting cavalry and 15,000 infantry, as well 
as the Gardiifl of Ibrahim Khan’s brigade, 200 pieces of artillery, 
camels loaded with rocket iTipodsi, and shutar-ndls in large numbers 
[on the Bhfui’s aide] . In addition to them there were 15 to ‘-^0 thousand 
Chor-ghons and Hol-sairdrs employed in plundering. There were 2 or 
3 thousand horse with the envoys of the Rajput princes like the Kachh'wa 
and Rathor &c. Over and above these, Naro Shankar with five or six 
[14]' ihousand horse had been left in Delhi for holding the fort and 
guarding the city. Such was the arnipd .strength of Sadashiv R^ Bhau 
w ho had ]>rought away the entire Deccan with hinnsetlf. The Durrani 
Shah encamped at Shahdara, opposite Delhi on the Dasahara day [19 
bet. 1700]. Next day, — which was the 9th of Rabi‘-ul-uwwal [should 
be 10 Rabi] — after eating liis meal, he took horse alone and gave the 
order to march, bidding [his men] lo bring up the servants, camp and 
baggage behind him. lie himsielf, in the course of that night arrived 
on the bank of the Jamuna at the ferry of Baghpat, — from which place 
Delhi is 18 kachoJm Z-o,?, — and halted there. Next day, having pitched 
a qizilhdshi (red) tent on the edge of the river, lie searcdied for a ford 
over it. Many of the m;en wdio drove their liomes into tlie river were 

2 The Bhau could not have married Balwant Kao’s sister, because Balwant 
Kao’s father’s mother and the Bhau’s father’s father were full brother and sister. 
Hence ttie statement made in Browne’s translation that Balwant was the Bhau’s 
brother-in-law is incorrect. This error, I imagine, originated in some such corrup- 
tion of the Persian MS in the course of c(#pying: — 

- Mx "'«• reads clearly 

paternal undo's boh, 
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drownedb For two dayp the Shah strictly stinted his food and drin)k 
[i.0., lasted] and then drawing plans (naqphha navishta) threw them 
into the river. On the third day suddenly {ekaek) a‘ ford was found. 
The plan waa 'like this : 

Gharq-dh : har he intar f uftadj gharq shawicad. 

Gharq-db : liar has he ajtp mi-andahhi gharq .duncirad. 

— (i.e., the deep water on the two aides of the fordable passage was 
lined with sticks). 

On 25th October the crossing of the army began. When about 
hailf the troops had cro-ssed over, the Shah himself crossed, and in two 
cnys the entire army was transported to the other bank. Owing to the 
hurry and the crowd, thousand? of men were drowned in the river. 

On the 27th the Shah began his march from the bank of the river 
for meeting the enemy. From' the other slide Sadashiv Rao Bhau al-j^o 
turned back for fighting. On the 28th at three quarters of the day, the 
Maratha vanguard was sighted near Sarai Sambhalka. From our side 
a force advanced to encoxinter them, a battle was fought, and there were 
two to three thousand casualties, killed and wounded, in the tw(' 
armies taken together, — but more on the Maratha side and less on the 
Durrani. [15] In the evening the Marathas retreated, and the Shah's 
detachment returned to their place of camping. 

Next day (29th October) the Shah marched onward. In the same 
way every day there was sdcirmishing between the two sides, and the 
Marathas fell back fighting, ti'll Panipat was reached. Sadashiv Rao 
Bhau included the city of Panipat in his camp, and around-the encamp- 
ment he dug a trench 20 yards {zira') in width and deeper than the 
height of an elephant, raised a rampaH {sangar) round it, and mounted 
guna at places. Three or four has from the Maratha entrenchment, the 
Abdali Shah's camp was pitched. After every day^s march it was 
customary for the Shah to form an entrenchment round his camp and fix 
in front of the trenches an abattis of Dhdh? and other trees of any kind 
that was available. As he was now going to make a long hallt here, the 
entrenchment was made somewhat stronger. 

In Bengal called Folds, with bright red Bowers. I have found them most 
Bumerona round the city of Panipat. 
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The Sh^h’e camp adjoined on itn left hand the camp of 
Nawab Shuja‘-ud-daulah Baluidur; on the left of the Nawab 
was the camp of Najib-iid-daiilah liahadiir; on the right; hand of 
the Shah^^ tents# wis the halting place of Hafiz Kahniat Khan, Dundi 
Khan and Ahmad Khan of Farrukhabad. The extent of tlie plain 
occupied by the camp was nearly three and a half Los [in length]. 

Goviud Pandit had the entire districts of Kora, Karra [ = Maiiikpuil , 
Etawah, Shukohahad etc. and the country of Doab-Antarved, a> well as, 
on the further side of the Jamuna, the inahals of Kalpi etc. up to Sagar, 
in his charge. Sadai#hiv Kao Bhau had before this written to Uovind 
Pandit urging him most strongly to arrive in the rear of the Abdali 
Shah with his own contingent and whatever other troops could be collect- 
ed, and stop his supply of grain and other provisions. So, tlovind 
Pandit, in accordance with these letters, arrived with ten to twelve 
thousand hoi>’e near Delhi, and encamped in the district of Mirat, stop- 
ping the passage of provisions, and [in coiiHcquence of it] such scarcity 
raged in the camps of the Shah and others that a seer of coarse flour could 
not be procured even for two rupees. Two days passed in this state of 
things, and for this reason all the troops were distressed and [IG] they 
came to the Shahanshah and said that they would all he destroyed 
without any battle, so that he ought, first of all, to arrange for their food 
supply. 

At this the Shah appointed ‘Atai Khiui, the son of Asluaf ul-waznVs 
paternal uncle, with' his own S(iuadix)n, which was 2,000 in iiinuber, to 
make a forced march all the night, cut off the head' of (xovind. Ihindit 
and bring it, without halting anywhere. The Khan started as ordered. 
In addition to liis own squadixm, about ten housaud talnnun (irregulars) 
accompanied him from desire for loot. Traversing more than iorty 
hos in the course of the night, he fell suddenly like lightning on the 
tixmpa of Govind Pandit at dawn. These were off their guard, and at the 
ori^val of their blood-thirsty enemies, lost heart, felt unable to resist, 
and began to flee away. Govind Pandit himself took to flight and mounted 
t>n a Turjki horse. But as he wa? an old man and inexpei't in riding, he 
fell down from his horse in terror of the Durran'i troopers. As lie was 
tiot dressed in the manner of a chieftain, the Durranis cut his head off. 
Ihereaftel* it became known that this man was Govind Pandit, the com- 
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luauder of that ariuy. They plundered the entire force. On the fourth 
day Atiii Khan arrived in the Shali’n presence and presented the head of 
(iovind Pandit. The Shah extolled him and granted him a robe of 
honour. Prom this event, tlie path for the coming of provi»iouti> was 
reopened and grain became cheap in the [Afghan] camp. 

On liearing of this event, Sadashiv Rao Bhaii became depressed and 
knew tliat foi*tiuie was unfriendlly to him; from all sides uoMiing but 
news of defeat and Higlit reaehedi his eai’^. Howevei , as he was a hign- 
spirited and brave general, he did not at all mind it, bat piepared liiin- 
self for liis task more than ever before. 

At this time there occulted this fresh incident. The Bhaiu had Feiit 
2,000 cavalry to Naro Shankar at Delhi for secretly bringing away 
treasure. These men were bringing bags of Rs. 2,000 loaded on each 
rider’s horse. At night they lost their way, arrived near the Shull’s 
camp, and mistaking it for their own, every one began to shout to liis 
own men. Thus tlie Shah’s soldiers came to know that they were 
Marathas, and talcing llie alarm plundered and slew all of them. [17] 
By divine dispensation .'^uch occurrences happened daily. The Shah, 
setting up a qizHbashi tent one hos in front of his camp, used to go tlicre 
before the [morning] prayer, perform his namaZf and turn to the tran- 
saction of business. Prom llie first day two divisions were told oft’ for 
patrolling, {chapdwali), one on the right and the other on the left, one 
of the.se being under Slifih Jhisaud Khan at the head) of 4,00U hoisc, and 
I he othei under another geiierai. Por engagement in Hie battle field I he 
generals were appointed by (urn'<> (rliuuii ba-chaiihi). The Shall liimseil' 
mounted on his horse and with lii.s s<m Timur Sliab and only 40 or 50 
horsemen, tying his bow and quiver to liis back, after oft'ering liis 
[inoruing] inayeis, first went round his own camj), then round the en- 
campments of ShujaS Kajib, liufiz Rahmat, Dundi Khan, Ahmad Khan 
Baugash and other.‘«i, then looked at all sides of the iilaiii of battle, and 
circled round the. entire Maratha camp froiuja distance, and at last after 
midday returned to the qizilhashi tent. On some dayis he took his meal 
here, on other days in his harem. This was his regular custom: every 
day he rode 50 los in person. 

Five thousand horsemen were appointed to stand ready andi aimed 
every night, one I'os in front of the cainp and behind the battle field. 
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For patrolling round the camp another force was told off, [who] used to 
say to all the peopjle, “Do you sleep at ease; we are awake/’ In this 
manner was watch kept every day. As the Shah’s command) was like 
that of God and Destiny, what individual had the power to deviate from 
it? Every day at dawn the troops rode out with the guns, and an 
exchange of' artillery fire took place; in the evening they i-eturned to 
their camps. Fighling of this type took place for two months and 
twentytwo days, and every day hundreds and even thousands of Maratha 
heads were severed and brought in. During this periodl three severe 
battles were fought. 

First, on 2J^nd Eabi‘-us-sani.'* The grand Wazir Shah Wali Khan 
was standing on patrol duty on the left side. At the end of the day he 
issued as on a pleasure excursion and looked at a haoli (large well, with 
steps leading down to tlie water) which was situated south of' the habita- 
tions of Panipat. [18] There was only a small escort with him. The 
Marathas knew him for a general, and fell upon him in one body of ten 
to fifreen thousand men. Shah Wali Khan »vas hard pressed; the news 
of it reached the [Afghan] camp; Shuja'udrdaulah, Najib-ud-idaulah and 
the Shah’.s troops Imstened to his aid, and a great battle was fought. In 
the course of three or four gharis. three to four thousand men were killed 
and wounded on the two sides taken together. Owing to the superiority 
of their numbers the Marathas were at first victorious, but when rein- 
forcements reached the Wazir, the sun <et and darkness overspread, the 
earth, the Marathas retired. Then the SJiahi troops falling on tlieir 
rear drove them up to their encampment and slew a large number. 

The second battle was on 18th Jamadi-ul-awwal.® The men of 
Najib'iud-daulah’s trenches had made a sally. At the end of the day, 
Balwant Rao [Mehendele], the cousin-brother of the Bhau, fell on them 
with his men and fought like a Rustam. The Bhau’.s troop.s dispersed, 
and he [i.e., Balwant Rao] himself wUh fifty horsemen, without aban- 
doning the battle field fell back step by step. Just then reinforcements 
reached him from all sides, and up to one prahar after night-fall an 
obstinate fight raged. [Ibrahim] Khalil-ur-Rahman, the paternal uncle 

4 Should be 12th Rabi‘r:21 \ov. 1760. 

6 Should be 2ftth Rttbi‘-iis-snni=7th Dec. 1760. 
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of Najib-ud-dau'lah, fell after heroic exertions. More than two or three 
thousand of Najib’s soldiers were slain or wounded. In the last charge, 
Baiwant Rao was providentially sliot dead with a zambumk ball. 
TJiereafter, the troops on both side® retreated. The third battle was of 
the same kind. 

Every day it was the custom tor the troops to take horse and fight 
witli artillery etc., from the morning to the first prahar of the night. 
The Hindustani generals, becoindng fatigued, repeatedly begged the 
Shull, “Ilow' long can daily figliting of this sort be waged? liCt wdiut is 
to happen, happen. AVe ouglit to deliver an assault one day.^* The 
Shah gave only this reply, “This ia a matter of fighting. You don’t 
understand it. You have full power in other matters, but leave to me 
only the business of fighting. It is not a thing to be hurried, through, 
you will see how I conclude this atfair. When I have the advantage 
I shall do what ought to be done.” 

As on one side all Ihe [Afghan] aimy and on tlie two flanks Die two 
raiding bodies of 4,000 each stood ready day and night, and at the back 
[19] [of the Marathas] was the country of others, no provisions of grain 
reached the Maratha camp from any diiection whatever, and they were 
reduced to extremiities through want of grain and fodder. One day 
towards the close of the night, about 20,000 men, nay more, issued from 
the Bhau’s camp for the purpose of bringing in grass and firewood. 
There happened to be a jungle of Dhak trees, and Shah Pasaucl Khan 
himself with 5,000 troopers was waiting in it in the course of his night 
patrolling. When he discerui^d a vast crowd of the Maratha camp- 
follow^ers, he reflected a little, and when they arrived (dose, he w’ith his 
5,000 men encircled the entire party and put them to the sword at 
pleasure. As it was night, not a man from the Maratha side came to 
their rescue. After sunrise,, the matter was reported to the DuiTani 
Shah, who rode out with all his nobles and gazed at the scene j and the 
entire camp went to see it ; a huge hi'll was formed by piling up the 
heads and corpses, the numiber of which it was beyond the power of 
imagination to count. 

After this incident, trembling and alarm seized the army of the 
Bhau, and he hinnself lost his spirit and abandoned his firmness. One 
Ganesh Pandit was living in Shuja‘-ud-daulah*s camp as news-reporter 
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on behalf of the Bhau; but as he had no entree to tlie Nawab’s presence, 
he used always to make his rei^resentations and receive replies through 
my mediation. Through the connection thus established, the Bhau used 
often to write letters in his own hand and send them to me by his valet. 
Their jpurport was: ‘‘In any way that you can, bring the Nawab 
Sahib over to my interests, and in co-operation with the Grand Wazir 
settle terms of peace. In case you conclude this business and save me, I 
sluill confer many favours, on you. Whatever Shuja'-ud-daulah may 
desire, I shall agree to.*^ He sent for the Nawab Sahib the imprint of 
his palm dipped in saffron, with oaths and agreement, a white Deccani 
headdress with a scarf {mrpech) set with diamonds. — for the purpose of 
an exchange of turbans [between them, a.s a mark of brotherhood.]. I 
too spoke [in support of the Bhau]. Often the Nawab Sahib sent me to 
the Grand Wazir to further these negotiations. I succeeded very well in 
inclining the Wazir’s mind in favour of peace, and he made a proposal 
to that effect to tlie Shah. The Shah replied, “T have no [20] concern 
with these affairs. I Iia^'e come to this ('ountry solely for Godh: sake, 
to help my fellow-clansmen ana the Muslim, community. The business 
of war is in my hands; in all other matters the chiefs of this country are 
free to do what they like.” 

In short, all the sardars, such as Hafiz Rahmat Khan, Dundi Khan, 
and Ahmad Khan Bangash in one breath agreed to make peace. The 
Shall and tlie Grand Wazir and other chiefs said that if Najib agreed to 
the peace they also vrere all willing. So, one day at midnight 
Shuja‘-ud-dairlah sent me, along with Rajah Parsidh Ray, to Najib-ud- 
daulah, in order tx) mollify him and bring liim over to the aide of peace. 
As ordered, I went. He was seated alone in his private room. I 
unfolded the entire business, it pros and cons. Najih-udrdaulah replied, 
“Nawab Sahib is my master’s son, and I regard him as my master. But 
he is a tender youth, and is not attending to his true interests well. In 
this business [of tlie Maratha proposal for peace] there is deception pure 
and simple. When the enemy finds himseilf weaker, what humility and 
entreaty will he not makeP Particularly in w orldly matters, in his hour 
of need) he is ready to make every promise and oath. But an oath is not 
a chain that would remain [as a control] on his neck; it is a mere word. 
The enemy who deserves such a beating from your hand, will, if released. 
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feel no compunction in seeking vengeance again at a suitable time. At 
pi sent one can well say that the whole of the Deccan is assembled here. 
When will such an opportunity come to us again? By one attack we can 
sweep away this thorn of Hindustan from our midst. Let the Nawab 
Sahib wait a few days, and I shall present myself before him and submit 
my views to him. I am agreeable to any policy that will pilease him.^^ 
In this way the conversation was held, and then X came away and report- 
ed to the Nawab Sahib all the facts bi detail, saying that Najib’s mind 
was not at al inclined towards making p»uce and would never be. 

After 1 had: left [his +ent], IXajib at. once took horse, went to the 
Shah and . sported the whole affitir saying, '‘AH' the other groups are 
agreed on the point that peace should be made, but I do not consider it 
advisable, because these [Marathas] are the thorns of Hindustan. 
If peace is made [21], a’l this realm of Hindustan belongs to the Shah, 
thereafter iet him do what he likes. I am a soldier, and in the event 
of thef 3 men becoming predonjinant I c*an form a compromise with this 
tribe also." 

The Shah replied, “You have spoken aright. I accept your 
representation in this matter, and shall not agree to any other man’s 
advice. Shuja‘ is a tender youth v^rithout enough experience of the world. 
Besides, the Marathas are jackal natured and their sudden penitence is 
not acceptable. I have from the fiist day made you [my niinisterl 
plenipotentiary. Do what you deem proper; it is the duly of kings to 
listen lo thj counsel of every man, but I shall do nothing without your 
advice." 

The day after this, Najib came to Shuja’s tent and up to inidiiiglit 
they talked in various way», but the discussion did not come to a 
eon<lusion 

Meantime, the soldiers of Sada^hiv Bhau ivere so distressed by 
lack of food that they plundered the houses of the people of Plalnipat and 
took away all the grain [the 3 '^ could find] . But how could that quantity 
feed the lakhs of men in their camp? All the generals and soldiers of 
the camp in concert came to the Bhau and said, “Eor the last two days 
not one grain of corn has been found by any of u8. Even for two rupees 
we cannot buy one seer of grain. A thing that is totally wanting, 
whence can we procure it, no matter at what price? Why should we die 
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ill tills disgraceful manner? We ought to confront the enemy and exert 
oufrselves. Then let what is diostined h'lppen/' The Bhau replied, 
hold the •same purpose too. I shall not oppose what you ali agree to.** 

Up to midnight this discussion' went on, and a battle ^as> decided 
upon ; they agreed that next day two gharit bet ore daw^n they should 
march upon the enemy, placing their artillery in front. All tlia men ii. 
concert swore the oath [to do their best] and :ook up packets of {pon- bird) 
betel leaf from the audience hall, according to the Deccani custom. 

Immediately afterwards Sadashiv Keo wrote a few lines in his own 
hand tc me to this effect : ‘^The water has now Hj^en above thj level of 
the head. If anything is possible, do it now, or els© give me a f^'ank 
refusal, as no time remains for writing and Ji-^ussion.** He sent this 
letter with his iiersonal valet {khawds) Balak Ram, [221 from whos3 
hand the Bhau always used to lake his betel leaf. WHien about three 
hoiu's of the night still remained, this n^ian arrived. I was thea in the 
presence of th*» Nawab Saliib. On learning [of his aiTival] I we..t out, 
read the letter, and reported its purport to the Nawab 8akib, and* bi ought 
the valet to his presence. He narrated the state of things. At tJiia time 
uur spies brought the intelligence that the enemy had got ready for 
battle, and all their troops had armed themeelves, sent their artillery in 
front, and were riding up behind the guns. 

Only four gharis of night now remained. The Nawab Sahib, iinme- 
diatefly on hearing this, rode out to the dour of the bhah’s tent and void 
tlie eunuch superintendent [of his harem] to awake Ills Majesty at once, 
as he had an urgent matter to report. The Sliah on hearing of it pronapt- 
ly came out of the harem and asked what the matter was. The Nawab 
Sahib replied, ‘‘It is not a time for speaTving and! hearing. Let your 
Majesty takfe horse and order the entire army to get ready [for battle].*' 
So the Shah, in that very dress of broad cloth which he was then 
wearing, — both coat and cap of the same red (aloe) colour, — mounted a 
horse of the Avatch patrol, advanced half a koa from the camp, tooik his 
stand, and gave the order for the troops to arm. He asked, “Whence has 
this news reached you?** The Nawab Sahib replied, “This news had 
reached my derk and has been verified.** Th© Shah asked where that 
cleilc was and summoned him ; so that a camel rider was -sent to fetch me. 
I went, bowed, and stood behind the Nawab Saliib. The Shuh asked, 
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“What ia the news?” I replied, “The enemy have ridden out; veiy 
:oon will the battle begin.” Juet then some Durrani cavalrymen, arriv- 
ing wii,h their horses loaded [with plunder], reported to the Shah, “We 
wore out on raid; the Marathas have fled awa}>, and we have brought 
away these articles as spoils from their camjp. The Shah glanced at me 
and asked, “What are these men saying?” I replied, “The ball and 
[polo^j field are close at hand. There will be no delay. The truth or 
falsehood [of my report] will of itself become manifest.” 

[Here begins the portion printed in IIIQ., 1934, pages 258 ct seq.'] 


Jadunatii Sakkak 



MISCELLANY 
A new Light on Chunda 

The name of Chunda, the founder of the Chundawat 
section* of the Sisodiya Rajputs, has been immortalised by 
Colonel Tod in his monumental work, the Annah and Antiquities 
of Rajasthan.^ Chunda's chief claim to honour is his noble 
self-sacrifice; for, according to tradition, like the great hero 
Bhisma of ancient India, he unhesitatingly renounced his claim 
to the throne of Mewar, in favour of his younger step-brother 
Mokal, so that his father might satisfy his desire. In the following 
pages we shall try to find out how far the traditional account is 
substantiated by the materials at our disposal. 

These materials may be divided into two classes. First, there 
is the version preserved in the Annals of Mewar which is distinctly 
biassed in favour of Chunda, whom it has magnified into a sort 
of a national hero and as such contains exaggeration which 
cannot be relied ujion. Moreover Tod's classic work was finished 
about 1827 A.D. It is admitted that in the course of four hundred 
years, which lapsed between Chunda's time and the completion 
of Tod's work, the account had undergone substantial changes. 
Secondly we have another version, contained in a manuscript 
commonly known as Muhanote Nensi^s Khyat^ of the middle of 
the seventeenth century. This work furnishes us with information 
which is much earlier than that of Tod, and so deserves special 
attention. But it should be remembered that both the versions 
require to be critically examined before any opinion can be 
hazarded. 

For a proper understanding of Chunda's life-history a review 
of the political situation of Western India in the first quarter 
of the 15th century, is necessary. The provinces of Guzrat and 
Malwa had just thrown off their allegiance to Delhi, owing to the 
weakened state of the central power due to the invasion of Timur, 
in 1399 A.D., and had asserted their independence. In Rajputana, 

1 The late Mr. U. C. Dutta inaccurately spells it as Chandawat. The oriKinal 
Rajasthan Record mentions it as Chundawat, meaning the son of Chunda. 

2 Readers may also compare Rojputjihanmndhyd by R. C, Dutta. 

3 Compare J.A-S.li., 1P09, vol. V, p, 178, foot-note. 

I had access to a copy of the above manuscript in possession of Professor 
Subimal Chandra Datta of the Calcutta University. 
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Mewar which had recovered her liberty under Ba^a Hammir, 
(c. 1315 — 1379), continued her progress, under his able successors — 
Bana Ehetra Siipha (o, 1379. — 1400) and Bana Lakha (c. 1400- 
1419). 

In Marwar, the Bathors, under their leader Bav Chunda 
(c. 1391 — 1421) were slowly but steadily rising into power but 
had not gained sufficient importance yet. This shrewd chieftain 
realised the necessity of establishing an alliance with his neigh- 
bour, the Bana of Mewar and, as it often happens in cases of 
dynastic friendship, this took the form of a matrimonial alliance. 
Chunda had a daughter, Hamsavai, whom her father desired to 
give in marriage to the heir to the throne of Chitor. The name 
of this prince was also Chunda.^ The traditional account of this 
incident is as follows* ; — 

One day, as old Bana Lakha was holding his court, messengers 
arrived from Mandor with a cocoanut* to affiance Bav Chun da's 
daughter Hamsavai to Prince Chumja, The latter was absent from 
the scene at that time, and in the words of Colonel Tod, “The 
Messenger of Hymen was courteously received by Lakha who 
observed that Chunda would soon return and take tlie gage; *for', 
added he, drawing his moustachios, ^1 don't suppose you send 
such playthings to an old grey-beard like me'." The prince appeared 
at this juncture, and on hearing everything, refused to accept the 
cocoanut for himself, and requested the Bathor messengers to offer 
the hand of the princess to his father instead. But Banamallu, 
brother of Haipsavai, who happened to be at the head of the 
embassy, was unwilling to give his sister to Bana Lakha, as the 
issue of their union would have no claim to the throne of Mewar. 
Chunda solved this problem at once, by renouncing his claims 
to the throne of Mewar. The marriage was thereupon celebrated 
with due pomp and grandeur. “Mokalji was the issue of the 
union, and ha.d attained the age of five when ihe Bana resolved 
to signalise his finale by a raid against the enemies of their faith, 

4 Since the name of the Rathor ruler was Chuj^id^ and that of the Mewar 
Prince the same, we shall henceforth designate the Rathor Chief as Ray Chuiida, 
while the Sisodiys Prince simply Chiipd^* 

5 Vide Tod’s AnnaU and Antiquities of Bajasthan. edited by Crooke, vol. 1, 
vii, pp. 329-23. 

6 This was a peculiar custom that prevailed in Rajputana. The sending of 
the cocoaput was indicative of offering the bride. No sensible Rafput could refuse 
it as its refusal was regarded as an act of cowardice. 
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and to expel the barbarian from the holy land of Gaya 

Ere, however, the Hand of Chitore journeyed to this bourne, he was 
desirous to leave his throne, unexijosed to civil strife. The sub- 
ject of succession had never been renewed; but discussing with 
Chonda his warlike pilgrimage’ to Gaya, from whicli lie might 
not return, lie sounded him by asking what estates should be settled 
on Mokal. ‘The throne of Chitoi' was the honest reply; and to 
set susjiicioii at rest, he desired that the ceremony of installa- 
tion should be ]>erforined iirevious to Lakhu's departuie. Chonda 
was the first to pay liomage and swear obedience and fidelity to 
his future severeign,'^ his younger step-brother Mokal. 

An analysis of the above account makes it clear that Chundd’s 
chief title to fame lies in renouncing his claims to the liighly 
jirized throne of Mewar in favour of his younger brother. One 
important question arises here, namely, was this renunciation 
made by Chundd of his own accord? The traditional account 
maintains that it was so. But there are certain elements in the 
story which would prove that it was not so. First of all, we 
have to remember that Chumjd was not the only son of his faihei 
by his first wife. Miihanote Nensi informs us that Hand Lakha 
had as many as nine children — Ghunda Hdghavadeva, Bungar, 
Ajja, Dulha, Gajasiiuha, Luna, Mokal and Bagsiiuha; most pro- 
bably this is the correct order. The first seven by bis tirst wife, 
and the remaining two by his second wife, Uaiusavai. That some 


7 AiJK)ii{r tliu nuiuy inconsistnicics and in^iccurueies of tlio traditional 
uccuunl v^ee Crooke’s edition ol’ Tod’s i»o/o.sf /»«#«, vol. 1, d‘2.T3*24), tliih 

warlike expedition ot Uana l.ukba is the most {glaring, tie treed the pilgrims 
Ironi the taxes iiifposed upon them b}^ the Sultan ol Juiiiipiir by olfering souk ol 
inone.v to the Sultini and m»t by war. The Kkalingaji liiscritdion ol Sajuvat 
(i.e. A.D.) confirms this view. See the Hlia\nagar inscriptions. dStli SloKa, 

which runs thus: — 

II ^=7 II 

“Ho whose* lotus-liko lame is known in tanks built W’ith large stones, Ireed 
f»aya from difficulties by freepieiitly paying many jewels without any .show, ac- 
quired by him, the lover of good morals. Tii the same way he u.ses Ins wealth 
ill relieving other places of pilgriiiiiigo also from impost.” 

I.II.Q., lDd5 


21 
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of C*iuii(la^3 uterine brothers were older than Mokal is admitted 
even in the traditional story ; for, how else could Chunda, at 
the time of his departure to Malwa, ask his own brother 
Kaghavadeva to look after the 8afety(?) of his young step-brother 
Mokal ? 

Admitting then, that Chunda abdic^ated his rights, according 
to all rules of hereditary succession, the throne should belong to 
those who stood between Chunda and Mokal, viz., Raghavadeva. 

From the orthodox point of view, it is possible to maintain 
that Chunda renounced his claims in favour of his step-brother 
Mokal ; and the claims of his uterine brothers were set aside. 
Now the question arises, whether the presumptive heir cai‘ renounce 
his claims in favour of any person he likes? There is no doubt tliat 
none could force Chunda to exercise his right to rule if he decided not 
to do so. Rut if it is maintained that he could renounce liis claims 
in favour of, his own nominee, it is tantamount to maintain tliat 
the throne of Mewar was a personal effect. This is a problem 
which has some constitutional importance. 

In our view of the case, the throne was never looked upon in 
Mewar, not in any Rajput state, as a personal property that could be 
given away at will by the occupier or heir. We have detinitc 
instances of Sardars of the state, deposing incomi^etent rulers 
and replacing them by such princes in the royal family in whom 
they had confidence.’* This precludes the ruling prince or his 
heir from looking upon thfe crown as a personal i>roperty. Moreover, 
Muhanotc ycnsi distinctly, and the traditional account of To<l 
tacitly, state that Chunda^s renunciation was made before, and 
apparently with the approval of, the council of Mewar Sardars. 
It is thus clear that Chunda could not have renounced his claims in 
favour of his younger step-brother Mokal, even if he bad wanted to. 
In that case, the claims would have immediately passeil to liis 
younger brothers who >vero ohier than Mokal. And yet we find 
that all of them are ])assed over in iireference to (he younger 


H Kor iin idea of the constitutional position of Itie ruler iu medijrval 
Uajput history,, coufpare tlie article of Prof. Siibiinal (Miamlra l>atta. “Coiicopiion 
of Sovereignty in inodiirval Ibijlnit States,” JievieWf April, 192o. It .should 
however b«e borne in mind that if any comparison is to be drawn, tbe mediieval 
Rajpnt Htate-system, sliould bo compared with the political system of the Anglo- 
Norman times in England. We must not think tlmt the Rajput states posseM>ed 
such coiiatitutional ideas which ‘prevail in modern times. 
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step-l)rotlit*r. It would tlius uj)j)oar (luu if uny crf'dit for rouuri- 
• ‘iaiioii is to bo {^iv(Mi lo (’huiola, su(.*li crodll must ho sliured by 
his younger ut(M’ine biothors as wo.U. 

In roaiify, however, such wholesale r«*nu]i«-ial ion of claims are 
hardly met a\ ith in a maitor-of-fact world. I'lius ii could be safely 
detluced, lliat what act ually took place was that not only ('liunda 
but all his uterine broiliors, who stood between the throne of Mewar 
and Mokal, were ])uslied aside. Wo must look u]>on the ronunciai ion 
as forccnl U[)on Cdiunda ami his bit)t]i(M-s, ratljer than 

self-adjninisl(‘red. 

Turning- to tln^ other (juostion. namely, hoAV it uas possible for 
the Uana to ^el his wishes ii<eo])ted hy (Ijo council of Rajput 
Sardars, wo may mention that the kin^-, if lie was stron”’, could and 
did exert a ^’•reat intlueijee on the Sardars just like the Tudor 
kind’s of I'inj^laml. The [JOAver of the council of Sardars aahs un- 
ilc’Hiied not unlike tliat ot tlie ‘ \\ iteuaj»eiii()T It Avould coinj)pi a 
weak kin^' to yield to it, but at the liaiids of a stronf>‘ kin<.»- it proved 
to be submissive and Iraetable. So ii will not be far from truth to 
assume that Lakha ol»taiued the <onseut, of his nobles to make 
Moktil liis sijc(-essor to the throne, more llirongli personal liitlmmce. 

We thus find tliat (diiindu does not deserve the »reat lioiiour 
Avliieli has been liesiowed uj)()u him by i rad it ion. Jlis so-calleil 
self-ahne}4:alion is notliiii}^* Imt a renuneiatiou forced upon him hy 
his voluptuous father, Avitli the so-ealled consent of his Sardars. 
An examination of the latter part of (.'humla’s life also reveals in 
tlie same Avay the fact that even here, imaft'ination and exaggeration 
have taken a lar^e part in building’ a po.stlininous cclehrity. 


Sail.ua JxiNKAi? R vr 



Historical Information in the Prakrta-Paihgalam 


Prakrta-Pahigala m is a work on J^rlikita nietrical svipncp. It is a 
toiijfilation from S(‘veial and it soonis to have heen eompleled 

in I lie early years oi ihe foiutcenth eentiirv A.J).' Theie is a laroe 
munher of verges in the hook, referiiii" to sojiie liisiorienl ineidejits, tlie 
ohjeci of wliieh i> to illustiati* some rule.s of PrakHa metre. Some of 
lliem ulorify tJje pnlilieal aeliievement.s of some kin^s wliote nanie< liave 
i;ot hei'ii menlioned, some a;>aiii narrale the war-like aeiivi^ies of tJie 
Kalaenri Karna, IlamniTva, and the 'kin«*- of Ivasi. A verse mentions 
I lie Sail), and the rm nska^. So far as I know, these versos liave nol 
hitherto heen luitieed iji any }>ook or a) tide on India)) history. Heme 
it may he worth whilt' to examine their historical im])oilan(e for on» 
future guidance. 

Verges, refer) ini^- to ihe Kalacuri Kama, do not. a^ a inaller of fact, 
mhl anyth inn io our existing* knowledge.'^ 

Asjeg‘ai<h the King of \\\k' PrnL Hd-PoiiignJinn It'll' us: — 

“Tin' )n hiiste)' Vidyadhaia narrate^ -when the k'ng ol Kasi miuicIk's, 
Vungti shiveis in fea)', KiiUhf/a flies away. Ivldiigii t'epaiis without 
battle, the inipude))t Mahfitu'Mm sticks to its li)iiit, SinunMi'a in t.*rror 
falls on feet, Camparoiia tremhling jnnups front Ihe moiititai)), ami in 
il> attem])t. to rise up loses its life/’** 


1 Vrolrt(fP<iing^l<im , Bibliothooa Indioa Sanskrit Sorios, odited by Cliandra 
iNfolian Ghosh, lOdO. All tlie verses quoted below are from tliis edition. 

2 (a) dF*! I 

RTT W % fft ink’ll P. 448 

<•') ^fT, ^ ^ ^ i 

(e) ^fr, % i 

^?TT xm Rwrqrr Twmwx 'm p* 214 
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Histoncnl fnformaUon in ihe PnU rUt-Pningalam 

‘When tlie king of Kusi, who perfoimed excellence, and who obtain- 
ed reiiow’ii, marches; Ne'p'ila iti conquered, Bhupi being distressed 
moves off, Cina bereft of wmity breaks down, Lohiirara falls w^eeping, 
Otjra takes resoi'l to ilie middle world, J/<?/rtro-riija’s forces are crushed 
cow'Ji, and Telanga flies away.*** 

“0// Gamlul restrain your herd of elejdianls, turn your array of 
I’oot-soldiers from the batUc. Wliai is plp]>hant, what is foot-.vddier, 
and wliat are heroes before the lip of the arrow' of tljp king of Kasl.’*" 

Summarising the above three verses it is found tJiat the king of 
Kasi fought with (a) Vaiiga fMaRt Bengal), (l>) Kaliiiga (Ganjam and 
A’ixaga])atam District), (c) Telanga (Warangal), (d) Mahai-astra 
(Jtomhay Presidency soutli of the Narmada), (e) vSaurastra (Kathiawar), 
(f; (haniparana (to the west of Mithila), (g) Nepala (Nepal), (h) Bhofa 
(Tibet), (i) (Jma ((’hiiia), (j) lx)havara (Lahore)/ (k) Ddra (Orissa), 
(1) Malava (Mahva), (m) Gauda (Noi1h Bengal). 

In the moditcval period hetore the final conqiie-*' of tlie Mosliems 
KusI w’QvS ruled in Miccessiou hy the I’ratiharas of Kanauj. Kalacuris 
of Tripuri, and hy tlie Gahadavalas. Of these three dynastieis 
Gahada Villas were only designated in early records as the king of Kiisi 
or Benares.' I fence lli- u e can hardly be any doubt that the king of 
Kfisi, refeiTcd to in the Prfd rt((-Pan)g(dfim^ W’as a prince of the 
(blliadavilla dynasty. There were six kings, viz., (’andradeva, Madana- 
jiilla, Govindacandra, Vijayacandra, Jayacandra, and Hariscandra 
ifi that dynasty. Govindacandra only is known from tlie Gahadavala 
records to have fought with the Gaudas* who were at that time ruled 

4 ^ ^TRTT 

^ ^ t 

^ 

^ 

•1 STfT, ^ ^ ’TsTt? ^^5 ' 

^ in p.4W 

0 Snoluin'.s Alhnicni. vol. I, i>. L»0S. 

7 Klliot, vol. 11. IM'. 


S M., 


vol XVIII. p. 10. 
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by Bumapala. Govindarandra had on officsr named Vidyadliara,* who 
held the poRt of the minister nnder hig feudatory the R^^ra^u^a 
Madanapala. Hence, of all the Gahadavaila kiiigsi Govindacandra has 
the better claim to be identified with th© king of Kusi, referred to in the 
Prdhrta-Paihga^ain. Govindacandra held »way over the large part of 
Magadha. It was during the reign of Govindacandra that the Calukya 
Somiei^vara III (A.D. 1126-1139), king of the Deccan and Mahanastra, 
fought with the king of Magadha i.e., Govindacandra/” Hence the 
informations of’ the Prakrta-Paingalam that the king of Kasi, whom I am 
inclined to idenlify with Govindacandra, fought with the king of 
Maharastra is to be accepted as a genuine facit. The analyses made below’ 
will show that it ia not beyond the range of possibility that Govindacandra 
fought with the kings of most of the countries, mentioned in the Prdhria- 
PaingalaWf as* adversaries of the king of KasL 

Govindaeandra’a contemporary king of Vahga wms Vijayasena. 
Vijayasena overthrew the Pula king of Gauda, vanquished Nanya and 
othens, and marchiedi against the king of the west. Madhaiiiagar ins- 
cription of liaksmanasena, grandson of Vijayasena, states that 
Laksn^annsena when a prince {kvmara) seized the fortune of the king 
of Gauda, defeated the kings of Kab'iiga and Kasi/^ As Vijayasena 
finally liroiight about the (downfall of the Pala, king?? of Gaucja we have 
reasons to believe that Laksmanasena carried on the above conquests 
during the reign of the former. Hence the king of Raiii w’ith whom 
Laksmanasena fought was 'either Govindacandra or bis successor 
Vijayacandra. 

Anantavannan Goda Gahga (A.D. 1078-1147), king of Kalihga and 
Orissa marched up to the banlk of the Ganges in course of a military 
expedition.'* It is not unlikely that liis northern progress was checked 
by (Govindacandra. 

Dc/tli CaJrapurana and the kingdom of Nejiala were contiguous to the 
kingdom of the Gahaclavalas. Nanyadeva (A.D. 1097-1147), king of 

9 Lt., vol. XVII. pp. 61 fF. 10 jmnAR., vol. XT, p. 2G8. 

11 Inscriptions of Benffol^ vol. II, p. 114. 

12 JASB., vol, LXV, pp. 229 ff.; EJ., vol, XITT, ptp. 160 ff. 
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jNepala, foug-hi^ with Vijayasena, and the king of Malava. If 
Nanyadeva really invaded Malava, he must have to force hia way 
through the territory of Govindaoandra. 

Ijohavara or Lahore wais at that time the capital of the Mo«letos in 
the Punjab. The (rahadavala records tell us that Govindacandra 
fought with the Moslems. 

The Paranijaras of Malava. were the southern neighbours of the 
Gahadavalas. 

It is doubtful whether Govindacandra ever foiiglit with the kings 
of Bhota, Cina, and iSauiaaL’a. 

Thus itl is not unlikely that Govindacandra not. only fought with 
the king of Gauda, the Moslems of Lahore, and the Calukya 
Some^vara III but also came into conflict with Vijayasena of Vanga, 
Anantavarman of Kalihga and Oris^'a, Nanyadeva of Mithila and 
Nepala, and the Para'maras of Malava. 

With reference to llammira the Prdkrta-PairujaJatti narrates: — 

‘‘The hero Hamniira, placing his general lajjala in front, and play 
ing on the drum, marches, — the body of the Mleccha faints in Delhi, 
The hero Hammira marches — the earth trembles due to the w'eight of his 
feet, the dust covers th-e chariot of the sun and thereby all the (juarters 
and the sky becomes dark, Khiirasana U brought as hostage in that 
darkness, which covers the quarters and the sky, the enemiete are crushed 
down, and the drum is beaten in Delhi, 

“Jajjala says— (equipped with) ixrim firmly, putting on armour in 
the hand, talking the order of the lord Hammira, (I) enter into battle, 
W'ander soaring in the sky, cause to shake the mountain, cut down the 

13 lA.. vol. XVJIJ, p. 16. 

14 3 ^ ^ • 

51 ^ » 

^ ^ 

XKfik ^ f%ftr itorr mi p. 249 
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head of I lie enemies, push and sliahie ihe armour willi lu ioonr, sever l!ie 
head nf the Svhihnui with a sword, hum in the iire of aii^’ev, in the 
servire of llainiin'ra ”ive up ihe body and ‘‘o to heaven. 

“^V hen JJaiiiiniJa Juareho ' — MnUiija and ( kjn^s, lieiett ol 
jiower, hnuik down, Uurjaui is tortured, Mdidrn kino’ deveitino' jlie 
herd oi elephants hides himself in the lyfalaya liill, Kh nrnsilnn who 
traversed tlie ^ea, heln^- mortified, falls into fiance in the liattle-fifld, 
tile enemies are perplexed/’^* 

“Oh heantiful lady! s«ei my feet free. Oh < 4 ‘ood faced! o-ivo me ilii‘ 
sword in '•iniling face. Having slain the Mlercha, Hammara will look 
to your face.”^‘ 

“When llammna, in anger, inarches with herds of elephants, the 
earth is niiolested "ith ihe weight of tludr feet, tlie sun g^ets covered 
with (lie dust of tlie ehariot, Ihe hack of the tortoise having sunk down 
the cie.st of the Meiu mountain tremhles, the sou of the Mlccrhn fainls 
dying. 

^ WTf ^ ft?? 

I 

?fftT ^ m^oi 

in 5rf 

?TT^ Tm 'iftift: \ 

^ 

Wmw !*• 

fftr^ 55% ^ I 

IFlftfl 11^111 p. 127 

cf. V. 204, p. 327. 

irt Tf gftw 

% ‘ErftrsT ^ 

^ 3^ 115.^11 p. 157 
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naiii,mira, mentionipd in the above verses, is to be identified with 
the Cuhaiuann ITanijnira, ot Kanthamblmr, who flourished in the 

latter part of the ibirteenth eenlui'^* A. 13. 'Vhe Htnwwlra-Mahrdavija 
of Nyayaratnasuri^® reports that. Jlaminiia tuid an able general named 
Jaja who fought bravely with the Moslems under Alauddm Khilji, the 
Sultan of Delhi. The Cahamanas won soine preliminary victories but 
later on both Taja and Hainmira lost their lives in the battle. Taja can 
very well be a contraction of Jajjala. 

The report of the Prdlrta-Paihgalaw that Hainmira defeated the 
Colas, Malavas, and the Gurjaras can be corioborated by other early evi- 
dences. It is known from Haimmra-M aJiiihavya ^ and HammTraVs inscrip- 
tion^® tliat Hammira defeated Bhoja TT, king of Malava, and conquered 
Vardhamaiiapura (modern Wadhw’an, Kathiawar), Abu, GacBianijandala, 
Kuntala, Kaiici etc. Vaidhamanapura and Abu were within the 
kingdo'm of the Gurjarais. 

The above .'^tudy thus shows 1ha< tlie liistoiiml information 
contained in the PrCilrio-Poingahim is in tlie main authentic. The 
verflea*' narrating the political achievemtents of some kings whose names 
are not mentioned have not been di.scussed as it will sers’e no u-eful 
purpose. 

D. C. Ganguly 


19 lA,, vol. Vni, pp. 64 ff. 20 EL, vol. XIX, p. 45. 

21 (a) fiiR TOT ggRT t 

p. 440 

(b) ^ ^ ^ 1 

^ ?Tnir ^ imm p- 423 

(c) grff ^rmnrft ^ ^ \ 

5 R#3R p. 222 

(d) ^ ^ 
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A Study of the Katha-Upanifad (IV. 1) 


We propose to diiMm.ss tins well-meant rendering made by 
])r. Rjiwson of the KU almost exclusively in connection with the single 
verse IV, 1 wdiich is as follows: 


TOft ^ qr^cT i 

We cite tirsi the nullior’s version and follow this by one of onr ow’ii, 
thus — 


(J) The Self -existent pierced the senses outward; 

Therefore one looks without, not at iiie Inner-self. 

Desiring immortality a certain sage 
With eyes averied saw the Self -with in. 

(2) It is because the Self-suhsistent bored the holes outwards 
That one lookji forth and not upon the inward'-Kssence : 
(But) each coutemjtlative, desiring immortality, 

With cyc> inverted sees (that) present- Ks^eiice." 


1 TUK KATUA VVANISAV; /l.V iSTUOlH'VTOUY STUDY /.V TllK 
Ills DU IKUllUSU OF 0(0) ASD OF HUMAN DFSTISY. By Jo.sepb Nadin 
Rawsoii, Oxford I'liivcrsity Press, London, and Association Press, Calcutta, 
1934. pp. 241. 

Abbreviations: IB’., Itg Veda Sainhita; VS., Vdjasaney} Sawhit.l; Vli., 

Fancavihisa linilmutna ; .Jli,, Jaiiwriiya l{nt.hmanii ; JfOL, Jt.imiuhja UiKxni.yul 
na ; AA., Aifareya A rauifaliu ; JiU., Jirhadaranyala Upanisad; (U., ChOn- 
dof/ya Ufxini.wd; MU.^ Maiirl U pavisiad ; Kua.n U., Kaupfal;} Upatnsnd; KU 
Katha Ujpanisnd; Mund Up., Mandaht Upanisad; BO., Bhagardd Oita; TfU, 
Taitiirlya Upanisad. 

2 Prat u'ujdt man might also bo rendered “exemplified Essence,” cf. RV., ill, 
48, ,3 where Indra in pimidha pratll'ah, “multiply oxomplificd,” and for p.'a1nai]( 
in the sense ‘presented,’ ‘hitherward’, etc., II, 10, 5 vihat<.(i imitytineam (also 
X, 79, 5) corresponding to 1, 97, 5 vih'ntomukhah, VI, 47, 18, proiirQpnh etc. 

Essence (Ctman) is that by which a thing is; imnie or form (ndmu), that by which 
it is ivliaf it is; aspect, phenomenon ('*'upa) that by which we perceive it c<s it is. 

The dtrnan, literally ‘spirant,’ considered (1) as despirated is “That One” 

who dnit avdt% BV., X, 129, 2, the puriLph aprdmh of Mumjt. Up., II, 1, 

2, the alihga PunLsa of KU., VI, 8^ and Death who wills dtimnvi sydm in BV 
I, 2, 1, the state of deapiration (nirrdna) being in Buddhism similarly cauiffa. 
(2) as actually spirant is the Breath of Life, prdna (Hebrew wh, Arabic Tfili, 
Chinese chO, Greek pneurrMi, Latin spiritus, English ghost), and (3) as the Begotten 
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To cli&pose of a minor point first, hascid. in the tliinl line cannot 
nifaiL ‘a cei'tain’, hut ratlier ‘any’ or ‘every’, cf. hiscuna in KU 
VI, y : “jly the eye’s intrinsic faculty no one ever sees This”, and’ ihid., 
VI, 18: “So may any other comprehen^or of the iimnanent-Essence”, 
where anyali ie similarly indefinite; lienee there is Jiot a spewfic refer- 
ence to Naeiketas. In any case, a contrast is drawn between the pro^ 
fane and extroverted and the contemplative or introverted, consciousness: 
the kingdom of Heaven is within you, and theref^'re is not seen by those 
wliose attention is concentrated upon the objects of experience, considered 
ns they are in themselves. As 8ahkaracarya resumes, “It is not possible 
for the same man to be intent upon external objects and to have vision 
of the piesent-Esseiice.” This general aignificance of the verse hae 
been grasped by most translators, and it is only wdien we proceed to 
further exegesis that misunderstandings arise, a« with Profeasor 
Kawson. Theise arise for the most part in (he treatment of the expres- 
sion lhani vyafnutt when the earlier usage and full content of these 
terms are ignored. In the first place it is misleading to vender khdni 
merely by ‘sense's’; Hume’s “openings (of the senses)” corresponding 
to Sankara’s indviyn-dvara is much to be lu'ofeired. Dur own rendering 
is absolutely literal. Khdni is strictly speaking nothing but ‘open- 
ings’, ‘spacer’, or ‘hedes’ ; hha in the Ryveda being, as Moiiier- 

j' iiijulo iiianitVst (/!/’., I, o, 7 . “Tlu* I’utlier lu'tnuiK, ihe Motlier vd^', the T<pjvoltc'u 
piihui"). Kx|jrfS.s«.(l ill Christian terms, the FatliT, Son, and Holy Chost are 
ronsubstantial ; hut tlieri' is a distinetion. inasmuch as iii the Hindu formulation 
the three IVisoii.s of I he 'IVinity are Father, ^lothei,. and Hegotten, and though 
the Spiriius or V’sseuee is the link between them, it is not always referred to as a 
dislinet Person or liyposlasis. 

For a diseus},ion of the remleriug of by “Kssniee”, see my ‘‘Two 

Vedautic Hymns of Adoration” to appear in the next issue of the IMl. Sch. Or. 
Sfiidd’.s, The Spiritus, or piieiiina. the living God in all things, is 'pretjisely that 
basis of being or essence upon uhieh their existenee depends, and u'pon which all 
the aeeidents of existence are suiKwinifposeil. In this living essence all things 
'participate (root h/mj— the .original meaning of hhnhi(ry lieing “partici'i^«nt”>. 
As being the basis of existence, the word uhmn} naturally arxjnires also the 
st'C’ondary .sense of ; hut it W’Hs not therelore neees.sary to iiitrodiiee for the 

original sense so awkward an ex'pres.sioii as “Self”. In such a phrase as ctmdnom 
viftlwjlfa “dividing his essence” or “dividing himself”, the two related) meanings 
can hardly be distinguished. 
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Willittius jfays rightly, usually the opening within the hub of a wheel, 
through which the axle paijses. For a fuller analysis of the metaphy- 
sical significance of Vedic kha the reader is referred to my and 

other words for ‘zero’ in connection with the metaphysiice of space”, in 
the Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, vol. VII, pp. 487-498.*a 
In the case of the Solar wheel that represents the universe (in its 
extension as space, in its revolution as time) it i.s the Sun that occupies 
the central place, all the s-ipo^kes radiating froin< this source as rays of 
light; and the hub or nave thus thought of a>j the “hole in the sky” {dica.s- 
chidram) and compared to the hole {kha) of a chariot or wain is “all 
covered over with rays”, JUB.^ I, 3. The Sun is moreover the “gate- 
way of the worlds” {loka-dvara, CU.y VIII, 6, 6), through which all 
things proceed froui» being into their existence, and thn)ugh which they 
return to their source.^ In the first direction it is the Sun’s outlaying, 
through this “hole in the sky^’, of its omniform, al light (jffotlr risen- 
rupam^ F,S'., V, »’j5, hhd-rupa^ A/f/., VI, IT etc.) that reveals, that is, 
brings out of the uniform daatkness of potentiality into the variegated 
light of day, or ‘creates’, all things in their klind {visvd ruinlni pmti- 
muheate^ RV.j V, 81, 2); the particular aspect (rnpa), colour {vnrna), 
or species {jnti) of each thing reflecting this or that part of the whole 
light according to the thing’s own form {ndvia) or individual nature 
(svahhava).* In the reverse direction of movement, it is through the 


2a The striking parallel in the T<io Te Chiiuj, (Jh. 11, may be noted here ; 
“We put thirty s'pokes together, and call it a wheel; but it is on the t1i>a(;e where 
there is nothing that the utility of the w'heel depends.” Cf. ^tV. II, 2B, /i, 
rdhydma te varuna khem rtasya. 

3 Precisely as in John, X, 9, “I am the door: by me if any man enter in, 
he shall be saved, and shall go in and out, and find pasture,” cf. pifitis Sophm, 
“shall have the power of exploring all the regions of the Inheritances of Light, 
etc.” and TU., Ill,- 10, 5 “he goes up and down these worlds, eating what he 
desires, assuming what aspect he will,” being now, as elsewhere expressed, a 
kdrrcac&rin. 

4 Of, Vm. 5, 0 and J7I., I, 160 where all creatures {iniMn) are originally 
of one aspect (ekarupa), and Prajapati seeing or emanating them “ in the inisknla'' 
(probablyc= puflfrn-rti, Wiut') and db<tiiiguishiiig their colours fred, white^ and black, 
probab]y>=<>rajaeik, sattvik, tamosik), or as Caland renders *form’ or 'beauty*, be- 
comes himself a ‘shiner-out’ (sahha). KU.^ V, 15, ‘.‘His shining illuaninates all 
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Sun that one ‘‘escapes altoo-etl»er” {atimucyate^ I, reaching 

the “world beyoiuf the falcon” {1*13. ^ III, 208), “there neither the sun, 
nor moon, nor any .';tar .sliine^, nor do the lij»-htin'g:s llash”'^ (KhJ., V, 15) 
but rather the “Light of lights whom the angels worship as life ever- 
lasting” (jyotiiidm jyotir etc., I3('., IV, 4, lb). Tliere “the Person 
that is not-hunyan” (nnuinncu paru.m CU V, 10, 2) “the Pei^on de- 

spirated and de-iuented” (pffn/.sah aprdno hyduidnah^ MU., 

II, 1, 2), “(haws tlift comprehensor onward by the jmthway of the 
dccftydna (througii tlje hiuih mar-loha , ‘Heaven’) unto Brahman” 
ihid.).^ “No mjaii c;omeih to the Father but thrmtfjh Me” ; but once the 
soul has broken through, it is no longer Agni in Ills guise of Universal 
man (vdisviiniira , nrttawo)^ no longer Agni as the “way-wise leadier and 
unfaltering herdsman moving on the w'ays” {Mean iKtthah pura eta, 


tills” itani/d (jlitl.sCi >,<iiv(iu\ 'presents the converse formulation. What 

I.S to Ik» understood here is the ovimU/k'tm of the formal light and its reflections, 
Kekhart’s “Before creaturee were. God was nof'and the converse; oaeh being 
causal with respect to the otlier, of. Bf’., 1„ 2, 1 on the “sheen of shining ' 
((ukasija (irkitiiui), and Dantes suo aplendoK’ Hisi>kndeiuh. 

5 St. Thomas, Sun. Theul., Ill, supp. q. 91, a. 1, “The state ol glory is not 
under the sun.” 

<) Idle snpra-''olar devinjilnn (-nfiKini t/afi of \'l, MO, and generally 

V'isiin’s “third stride”) eorresponda to what i.s calloj in Mahayana Buddliism the 
“untaught w'ay” (ovriAso mCutfa). Cl'. Kumi (XXXV in Nicliolson, Siunn.'i’i’Tulu i.). 
“the last stop to fare without feet.” 

Caution is needed in tran.slation of tlie terms (/riaiiydiHi and nh/cnyo 

punnn or putam. fpifi or jnidu. The dtv* yCma { = atM t(itvd!fa <jutu, /fV., T, 72, 9 and 
tlic ‘bridge’ of A'?'., III,. 2) lead* 1|i the first place to Heaven, >iv t/yo-fo/.o, the 
place of the hilfilment of ail desires (kou.nsi/fiidini ^ A7'., II, D' and nirrfuti'u m 
this fearless realm is preeisely ^aev'ternity’ in the sense of Sum. I, q. 10. 

a 5, or in Celtic mythology the “ lasting life” of the “ever-living living ones.” 
All that is implied by Heaven and aeviternity is expressly renounced by Naeiketas, 
AT*., II, 11. On the other hand the same terms elsewhere aro used with reference 
to the absolute eternity of the timeless (akdlo) Brahman, and it is clearly this 
ntjfdniik'i. (ni,\rfnfva that is to bo understood in KT^., IV, 1 as the last end. and 
similarly this ahl\oiff.\ i>dr(tm. in HI, 2. Space does not permit a full discu.ssion of 
dmrtufvn here, hut as regards nmrtufvrj as “ae\ iternity” see Hifpkins in JAOS., 
XXVr, 37, and for tlie distinction of the relative aeviternity and absolute eternity, 
ftahkaracarya on CU., V^ 10, 1 (available in English in the version of CU., by 
Jha odited by Scshacliari, Madras, 1899). 
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liV., V, 4G, 1, gopCim an! pad yawdna pathihis canmtajn, I, 104, 

ete.) no longer that Agni who as the Son (hinulra) has hrouglvt the way- 
farer to ancT ilirough the gateway of the woilcls, but ratlier the Fatlier 
Himself, or Agni as one with the Father (yathd chah, KU.y V, 9) and 
‘‘abiding in His ground” {hseti hudhiuih, RV Ill, 00, 7), which is 
the ground of the Divine Darkness (Uivwsi L^esi IU\, X, 55, 5) that 
draws on the Coiriprehen'-or, now^ no longer in the human mode, to the 
point beyond all names, wdiere the apparent distinction of tlie iiiward — 
and prv^sented — Essence from the Supernal E<sen(‘e is subsumed in the 
station of No-ot1ierness and Sameness or Perfect Simplicity, the being 
of the (Maha-) Puriisa that is “beyond (the manifested) and tlie iin- 
manifested, omiiipreseiit and uncharacterised” (A7/., VI, 8), to that 
essential Person who is the same in Himself and in \hei Sun and in 
every hypostasis.’ 

Til human workmandiip, the hole (hhu) in the chariot-wdieel (or 
liolos, khdni, when the twin wheels of Heaven and, Earth, the wdieels 
of tlie chariot of liglit, are considered in mutual relation) .is prepared 
beforehand for the insertion of the axle-]K)int {dni) or points; but wliere 
cause and effect are one, that is iii Him Who does not proceed from 
potentiality to act, the insertion of the axle-po'int (Dante's il punto 

7 I'liis au'ijakhlf tu parnh purusok, “Person beyond the uiunanifosi is tlic 
“Supreme Identity” of vuiiltdvnahffi, Aodo.sof, anirtd end fh\rtyu, “\Vhosc likeness 
is of Life and also Death” (»/n.svo chuyd nihifa ija.syn mriyn, ItW^ X, 121, 2); 
which are not distinguislied ante pnnc'iphun, praijntpatfeh, as in X, 129, 1-2, 
where rat and amrta and nirtyu^ day and night (- light and dark) are as yet 
undivided in That One. Then “in the beginning” sat is bom from asat (X, 72, 2) 
and Death, Privation, take’s on Elssenct^ (7117., T, 2. 1, CitnMnvl sydni; having been 
in Himself andtmyr^ as this expression is used in Tl\^ ll, 7, cf. Buddhist unatfa). 
cf. Eckhart, I, 381 “The Godhead is as void as though it were not”, and I, 267, 
“The first formal assumption in Godhead is being... God” ; Death and Non-heirig 
standing to Life and Being as G.odhea<l to God. 

This Supreme Identity is the last end envisaged by the AT/; Ya na’s tea<]iing 
i.s that to reach That, it is not enough to find Light and Life, but thah the soul 
must also lose hersolf entirely in the Death and Darkness, cf. Eckhart T, 274, “the 
soul honours God most in being quit of God”, f, 411, “No one can bo buried and 
beatified bi the Godhead who has not died to God”, therefore, I, 368, “Plunge in, 
this is the drowning”. The whole AT/., in other words, is the si/pport for a 
contemplatio in caligine. 
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deilo stelo al cui la vrima tota ha dintomo) and the preparation of the 
place for it are one act. And thi.s ig (he act of creation : to take the 
most literal parallels, to our text, in UV II, 15, il Indra “with liifi 
vajra bores the holes" {hh^dni afrnnt)^ and in IV, 28, I, "lays bare the 
closed openings" {apa avpjot apihifu kh/ini) and so releases the Itivers of 
Life. In IV, 28, 5, apihitdni a,srid replaces the apihiUl hhdnl of the 
first verse, for the Fountain of Life is thought as ‘sealed’ by a stone 
or stones, or what ainiounis to the same thing-, the Waters are thought of 
as imprisoned within the Hock of Ages (ahnantj nnnnte, J^V.j I, 180, 8; 

adrinn acyutam^ VI, 17, 5; c.f. snyr/iutn dpah ad rely V, 41, 12, 

and hence the designation of the Hiver of Life as Asinaiivatl in X, 58, 
8 etc.). Alternatively it is the hidden Fire or Ligldj or Sun that is 
released from the stony antenatal tomb ([I, 12, 8, wdiere Indra “ctfects 
the nativity of Agni in the rock"; VII, G, 2, hlmnim adreh)\ and' the 
Rivers or Rays of Lights are constantly referred' to as stolen or Ividdeu 
kine confined in a stony pen or stable (X, 189, G, apa avrnot duro ahim- 

vrajdndiv ; I, 162, 3 hhinad adrim ridad gdh). All kinds of verbs 

flinplying an act of destniclion are employed to describe tlie breaking 

down of the enclosing rock {adrim drlhawy IV, I, 14; paridhim 

ad rim ^ IV, 18, G), for example hhinad (cleft), arrhat (broke), atrnnt 
( 1 ) 016 ( 1 ), rrayat (bur.d open), hinranti (smote), ri vavruh (laid open), 
dadrrdtnsah (pulverising); and all this is to the end that the Light may 
sl’.iiie, the Rivers flow, “that we may wdii the outlet {hham) of Vanina’s 
Ihernal Law", that is all that every creature desiring to proceed from 
potientiality to act coii'^iders good.® The breaking tliiougli is generally 

8 ItV.y J, llo, 1, “The Sun is the Ksseiice of all that is concrete 91 ' transient"; 

Ill, 2-3, “Yonder Sun’ the Esseiiee ari.seii i'roin the sea (that is, having 
coino into being), is tlie essenee of the angels and of mortals”; Ml ,, VI, 1, ‘'‘Tlii'-’. 
U olden Purusa within the Sun, who from His golden realm eyes the earth, He it 
is that verily abiding in the lotn.s of the heart, there consumes food" vto consume 
food", or “find pasture" is the same as to exist in any mode; existence being 
a condition annexed to essence, although without modification ,st‘tun(htm rrm 
“The unborn Essence is neither inereased by right acts nor dimiiiisli(*d In' wrong , 
JiV., IV, 4, 22). 

1) Tho outward life thus envisaged by the desirous (/o-u/n fcdmi/n etc.) indivi- 
dual potentiality as ‘Good', involves for tho enmtiire an experience of both good 
and ovil ; just as in Genesis, when Adam eats of the tree, tho inevitable conse- 
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accomplished by India with his vajra (e.g. II, 15, 3 vajrena klidni 
atrnat) ; that is, exercising the temporal power {l‘.yitra) which he receives 
fnnii Agni (X, 124, 4, “I leave the Father, my C/hoice m Indra^’), who 
places the vajra in liis hands (X, 52, 5). Corresponding to th^ and. like 
the whole ritual a mimesis of “what was done in the beginning’*, is the 
vsymbolic piercing (vyiUlhyanti) of skin {cnrma) by a Ksatriya in tlie 
Mahuvrata ceremony (A/1., V, 1, 5 and Sdnkhdyana Smuin Siitra, XVII, 
15). The skin that** is pierced represents the sky conceived of as a veil, 
cmitain, or rock-wall separating the interior and invisible fiom the exterior 
and visible operation and just as the piercing of the “hole in Heaven” 
(tfirfUchidram) oj^ens a window thiough which the Great Person or Super- 
nal Essence {uwlidpuinisa, parawdtTnun) looks out into tiin,e and space 
(X, 114, 4, where as the Sun-bird “entering into Ocean, He views all this 


quence is that of expulsion from Paradise into the outer world conditioned hy 
pleasure and pain as opposites, “good and bad. ..a thing that has no place in real 
being” (Eckharb,, 1, 207). It is after the name (kUn) of the place of their origin 
that good and evil as actually known to the creature are called su-hha and 
dulfkha; which is just as if, with Genesis in mind, wo i^poke of pleasure and pain 
as sweet and bitter ‘fruits’ re.s'pectively. 

9a Not merely as Keith suggests, a “rain” but also a “light” spell. “Spell” is. 
of course, ah anthropologist’s term for what should prc^perly be called a 
“metaphysical rite”. 

10 The ritual imitates JiF., X, 08 4 where Brhaspati “drove forth the rattle 
from the rock, cleft earth’s skin as it were with water” (uddharann asinano f/u 
hhumyfi vdneva vi tvaenm hihhedn). Here, of course, it must not bo overlooked 
that hhumH, like prthivi, hudhna, rarely if ever refers specifically to the 'physical 
earth beneath our own feet, but denotes the ground or platform of being on any 
plane; prthivl (du.) is for example “Heaven and Earth”, cf, Siiyana on llV., VI. 
18, 13 “Earth {hhiimi) is the support of every world”. The corresponding adjec- 
tives hhuTM/a^ prthiriya, budhnyu^ are properly to be rendered by ^chthonic’. 

The ‘.skin’ in the present text is then the integument of the ‘Rock’ (nsman) 
within which the Light Rays and the Waters are imprisoned. Udneva involves the 
simile of a spring or fountain bursting forth; the of^ening made in the Rock of 
Ages is that of the Fountain of Life, utsa or avata^ sometimes kavandha^ in llV.s 
passim, e.g. II, 24, 4 where Brahma^aspati opens the “well with mouth of stone, 
the fount of water” (admisyam av<Mtam utsam udrinam). 

The ‘wall’ corresponds to Eckhart’s “boundary line between united and 
sc-parated creatures” (1, 464) and to the Islamic ‘murity’ {jiddriyya), sometimes 
ealled the “dark curtain of the sky,” (Nichcolson, Studies etc., p. 90). 
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universe,’* idaip, msvam hhuvanam vi oastey^ so microcosmically the 
sense openings in the skin of the physical body of man are the ouUooke, 
AumchUtpunkte^ of the indwellinig Person or iiiward-E^^enee (A /I., II, 
b and III, 2, 4).’^ Now even if w'O suppose that Sankara deplored the 
creation of the* world, the woidc of ‘ignoraiU’e’ {aMya) in ihe 
same sense that^ no doubt, Profescor Rawsoii deplores the 
fall of man, although apart from, tlie creation or fall neither iudividiial 
would' or could have come into being as such, still Sankara, in paraphras- 
ing ryatrnat, himsitovdn hananam krtavdn ityarthoh, could not possibly 
Jiave intended, nor could any scripturally learned or traditionally in- 
doctrinated Hindu have supposed, that what was meant w'as that 
“Para'uiesvara cursed, or injured, the senses.” If Professor Rawson 
is able to cite in fact two mrKlerii Hindu writers who render r^yairnat by 
‘dixnnedi’ and Mani.ned’ this only illustrates the fact that even a 
Hindu may, \inder present conditions, he atfe('ted by that intellectual 
myopia w^hicli generally speaking vitiates most of the results of “modern 
scholar.ship.” t^ahkaia is sinijdy repeating the words of the llyveda 
when he says “>mote and destroyed,” and all that this means is that God 
made the blind potentialities to see; it is Professor Rawson himself who 
by imposing moralistic values on ui/etapliyNical furmulations confuses 
the whole issue. If Professor Rawson should reply that Uidni in KV 


11 This divine procession, though from our 'point of view who are in “ignor- 

ance' it involves the taking on of mortality (/?!’., I, 164, 32, nirriim Ci v'mesa) 
uiul .suhjoetiou to invoteration (Pfb, XXV, 17, 3, where Prajapati is stupihed by 
eld", jiryyCi invrn) and disintegration ^atapatha 

lirCihwatia etc., passim), is from the Comprehensor's point of view' assumed in the 
Vedanta, an altogether joyful act, cf. Siddhantumuktfiviill, ' Which when it enters 
the Dark-world on its wings of enjoyment and sati.sfaction, quickens every world’’, 
the Vedanta maintaining also that this .same beatific vision is accessible here and 
now to whatever conteinplative will look “with inverted eye.s.'’ 

12 Tho eye is often representative of all the stnisojj;, e.g. .'Sahkaru in comment 

on AA., 11, G. ‘ Vision is the gate of sense (indri.i/n-drdm) that g\'asps all things 
in their diversity’’, while in comment on KfJ IV, 1 he say.s conversely that “He 
whoso eyes, ears^ etc. are averted from all things in their diversity is .said to liave 
‘inverted sight’.” Of. Ruinl, XXIIT, in Nicholson ’.s “This eyo 

and that lamp are tw'o lights, when they came together, no one distinguishiHl 
them”. 

I.H.Q., SF.rTKMPER, 1935 
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IV, 1, is the i'lnmediate object of vyatniut, we refer to /2F., IV, 28, 1 
and 5 from which it is evident tliat the real object is and point out 
that when according to a similar idiom, we speak of “breaking open a 
way^' or “cutting a path,” this does not mean u destruction of a hole 
or path but of whatever obstructs the hole or path : and secondly, 
in the light of AA,, II, 3, 3 Jchimi aa dhlso, “The openings are the 
principial space, and CU., VIII, 14 and VIII, 1, 1-4, where the dkdsa 
is identified with the Brahman, the Essence (iiinian)^ as “the occasion 
of form and aspect” (nd'fnfwupayor niivalvjfO)^ and “tbis pinncipial- 
space (ayam Cthlsu) within the hollow. of the lotus of the heait is what 
above all else one should desire to understand, for it is tlie non-inveter- 
able Essence that is not slain when the Ixxly is slain,” one) may wdl 
ask how or by whom these A7t/Z/w, could be damned oil injured, for these 
‘holes* in which the iuward-Essence stands at gaze are one with and 
continuous with Itself, it is God Iliihvself that stands at gaze, and 
that isi a part of His eternal act.*® These ‘holes* (all of the eleven 
dvdra of KU,, V, 1) are for the Coniprehensor, like the dicas-chulraiii , 
doorways through which Us kdviacfnin he passes in and out at will. 

The Sun is called the ‘630 of Vanina*, or Mitravarunau, or of 
these with Agni, or finally as in our Upitnlsad, V, 11, “the eye of all 
the world*’, and “sees all thinge at once’* (r is ram abhicaste, MV., I, 
1G4, 44; ahIU vwd hhuvwiulni cmp, VII, til, I etc.); and this seeing 
of all things at once is also their ‘creation* or emanation, the raying 
of the omnifoiiufal light above referred to being as regards the things 
seen ati once their cause and the means of their perception (V, 81, 2). 
And just a^s, in Genesis, God' see-s that this whole world is “very good”, 


13 The Ruler of all things, whose abode is within this space in the heart,, is 
not affected by the contingency that is mirrored in His siglit, “Ho is not increased 
by right action nor diminished by wrong” (fit/., IV, 4. 22), “Just as the Sun, the 
oyti of all the world, is not defiled by outward faults of vision’’ {KlJ., V, 11), and that 
is to be understootl according to tlu! explanation of St. 'riiomas,. Sum. Theol. Ill, 
q. 94, a. I iid 2, “there may lie deformity of the thing soon witliout imperfection of 
vision : because the images of things whereby the soul knows contraries are not 
themselves contrary”, which if it applies to the souls of the blessed,, must apply 
even more in the case of God, whose knowledge of evil is svh simcir. borri. cf. p. 0, 
note 2. 
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90 Supernal Essence (paTamdt'man) seeing the world pudure x)ainted 
by the Essence on the canvas of the Essence takas a great delight in it” 
(Sankaracarya, Svdtmamrupana, 95, echoed eight centuries later in the 
Siddh&ntmtukt&vcbU^ ed. Venis, p. 181, “I behold the world as if a 
picture, I see the Essence”, pa^ydmi citram-iva..Mtm\dnam paiyamii)}* 
It is, then, a iHindamental error to assume that either Veda or Vedanta re- 
gards the world as a mistake ; what is asserted is that in so far as its parts 
or principles are separately envisaged and not in their integrity sub 
specie aetemitatis as God sees them all together, the vision is a sorry 
one. The unenlightened man has kno-wledge of (avidyd) each thing 
independently and runs in vain pursuit of particular goods (KU,, IV, 
14, prthak pasyains tdn-eva anttdhdvati), for as Ulrich Engelberti ex- 
presses it, ignoratia divisiva est errantmm}^ But whoever look;? in 


14 The whole point of view is taKen oner in Bnddhism, the Buddha, the 

^'kinsman of the SunJ’ {dditya-bandhu) being the in the world’' (cakkhuiti 
lake, Digha: Nikdya, II, 158), cf. the 12th century inscription of Vipulairimitra 
(Ep, Ind., XXI. 97-101) verse 12, speaking of the ^'boundless station (aslma pade) 
from which the Victors (i.e. Buddhas) see the. whole world (p tiyavti viham) like a 
given object placed in the palm of the hand.” And as regards this speculative 
knowledge {fidarSa jiidna) which God has of things, cf. Augustine, De Civ, Dei, lib. 
zii, c. 29, speculum etemum mentee se videntium duett in cognitionem omnium 
creatorum et proprius quam aiiqwd; as Chuang Tail also expresses it, “The mind 
of the sage^ being at rest, becomes the mirror of the universe”. In PB., VII, 8, 
I, what Mitravarunau behold when the ^iritus stirs the Waters is “a fair thing” 
(vdmam) and this gives its name to the Vamadevya Saman with which may he 
compared Augustine’s and other Christian conceptions of the universal harmony or 
song. All tradition has been in full agreement as to the perfection of tho beatific 
vision of the world, in which the individual partakes when the mirror of the soul 
is cleaned, cf. KU., VI, 6 yathd *dcirie iathd' and Kaus. Up., IV., 2 

dditye mahat...ddarU pratirdpah. That the beatific vision of the world is essen- 
tially aesthetic and disinterested is common to Augustine and Thomas; for the 
former', see Wikmann, Beiirdge tu/r Aesthetik AugusHnsss, 1909, ipp. 22 ff., and for 
the latter, In II lib. Sent. diet. q. 1, a. 1 ^Tor if there were no minishing of any 
good in anything, all good things would be equal, and so the beauty of the 
universe, which is compounded in various degrees of excellence, would cease to 
he”, of. Ssssn. Theol., Ill, q. 94, a. 6 c, “We delight in knowing evil things 
although tho evil things thenuelves delii^t us not.” 

15 From Ulriofa’s Svmma de Bono^ see Sits. k. Akad. Wise. Ph-Kl., 1925, 
Heft 5, p. 81. 
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tlie eternal mirror — and that is the same thing as “with eyes invei*ted“, or 
“thinking inversely^ {pratyak cetan&, YogaSutra^ I, 29) or ‘upstiieam’ 
(prcUikula etc., passim) , or with the dai,vya caksus aJid^ not the mdTrisa 
caksus, cf. Sum^ Theol.^ I, .p, 12, a. 3 “Likewise the words ‘Now my 
eye seeth Thee’ are to be understood of the mind’s eye” — sees at once 
all things and God, as He sees Himself, and so far* fromi lofdng anything, 
possesses all things in their incorruptible perfection. It is not the 
spectacle'* but the profane vision, that of the unrelated sciences or 
humanism'^ for example, that the Vedanta calls an ‘illusion’ (moha). 
Professoil Rawson throughout makes the usual error of confusing wolia 
with' Ttidyd. Mdyd is properly speaking the “'ineans-whereby” the Great 
Magician (may in) opeintes, viz,, all the ‘measure’ (root md, as in nirmd, 
‘to create’) that belongs to the divine nature svahhdva^ prakrti etc.); 
and if that which is consequently mdyd-maya, “natured by magic” (in 
B()hme’.s sense), viz. our environm.ent, natura naturata^ becomes tlie 
occasion of delusion, that i'l not the fault of the divine nature, but of him 
who is deluded. What, Sankara denies is the ultimate reality of 
things as they are known ‘ignorantly’ i.e. objectively, and as they 
are in thenxselves, not that of things “as they are in God” ; and this point 
of view, which is no less than that of the Upaniaad arid of Sankara, is 
equally proper to Chnstianity, cf. Augustine, Confessiomim, XI, 4, 
quo com/parata nec pulchra sunt, nec hona sunt, nec suiU, “compared 
with Whom they are neither fair, nor good', nor are at all.” 

The Solar and Divine or beatific vision of the world is impai’tjul, 
whether we think of the Witness (drastr) as without or within; cf. jRV., 
VII, GO, 2 : “The Sun beholds both what is straight and what is crooked 


10 As ‘spectator’, He is reterred to in the U'paiiisads as paridrostr etc. Cf. 
JuiDi tin Nicholson, Mystiai of lulu in, p. 80), “Ho was both the spectator and the 
spectacle”, and Eckliart, 1, 148 “sport and 'players are the same”, and the whole 
Indian conception of Ilia. 

17 It is often very difficult to tell whether Professor Rawson’s *point of view 
is that of a Christian or a rationalist. He is certainly not orthodox in his Con- 
fession of Patripassianisin, p. 180; and seems to speak as a rationalist or pragma- 
tist when ho asks “what of the unselhsh intentness of the scientist P” and remarks 
that “it was the verdict of Genesis, ^Qod beheld everything that he had made and 
bohold it was very good’, which prepared the way for modern science” <1), p. 149. 
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amongst mortal?^', II, 27, 3-4: "The solar angele within you> see both 
wrong and right", and the Upani^ad, V, 11 : "Just as the Sun, the eye 
of the whole world, is never touched (na lipyate) by any outward fault 
of vision, so the one inward Essence in all beings is untouched by the 
world's grief (Joka-dulikha)^ being apart from it."^® In the last pas- 
sage, loka-duhkha is literally 'Weltschmerz', and before discussing 
Professor Bawson’s characteristically Patripassian resentment of the 
doctrine of divine impassibility, and in what, sense God is or is not im- 
passible, the import of loka-dvhkka must be considered ; Professor 
Bawson’s "human suffering", although included, representing but a 
fraction of the whole content of this expression. Loka-duhkha^ or as in 
PB,f VIII, 1, 9 and J‘B,, III, 72, traddoka, "the pain of the triple 
universe", depends upon the separation of Heaven and Earth (and there- 
with that of the intervening world of extension, antarlksa, cf. Dante's 
cima del mondo^ mezza and infima partay* which is involved in the act 
of creation as envisaged by the creature, avidyaya^ "in knowledge-of."^® 
Such distinction and separation being the nne qua non of existence in 
any mode, suffering is universal, "the whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth together," or as in BIJ III, 6, all other than this omnipresent 
Essence is in pain" {dtma sarvdntara-ftham,..ato*nyad artam). It ie a 
little difficult to understand' how this Weiltschmerz occasioned by division 
(viyoga), whether in its universal or in any particular aspect, could be 
thought of as adhering (Up) to God^ as He ie in Himiself , whose knowledge 
of all things is not objective but given in His knowledge of Himself, “I 
am tliat I am." It i.s not from His, but only from, our point of view 


18 Cf. Matthew, V, 45 : makes His sun to shine alike upon the evil and 

the good” ; 121^., I, 124, 6 (U^as); I2V., VII, 49. 4 (Varuna); Lahkdvutarui Sutni, 
II, 112; “(When the Sun rises^ he shines impartially {yadvat^sama) on high and low”. 

19 Paradiso^ XXIX, 31-36. Dante's puro atto, potenza con alto, and potenza 
•correspond to sattva, rojas, and tamas. 

20 “Xrarna ^procession) is dviiva*\ TaittiHyux Pr&tiWchya^ XXI, 16; the 
Vedic skamhtMf Gnostic stkofuroj, *^iUars-apart” Heaven and Earth. “Die 
lyebesgesohichte des Himmels” (Siecke's expression) is fundamental to the cosmic 
myth, and the formal cause or pattern of all romance, whether “religious” or 
“profane”. The separation of Heaven and Earth is typically th work of Indra, 
e.g. in » VII, 23, 8. 
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06 Wayfarers tliat there is a viyoga of Heaven a;nd Earth, Essence and 
Nature, or seeker and object of desire on any level of experience. 

On the other hand there is another, and only fiom, the Wayfarer’s 
point of view one more valid (“consoling”), according to which the 
Person of the Eternal Avatara (Agni, Buddha, Christ)*^ suffers loha- 
duJMia, enduring universally all that eveiy individaial suffer^ parti- 
cularly. He ie extended on the Cross or Tree of Life. He drinks the 
poison of existence (Siva, as visapa); His suffering is as real as oui?, but 
no more real, that m not real in Eternity or essentially. It is pre- 
cisely in so far as we conceive His o.mnipresence {vydpak/itva) as a being 
present here and there, as if inhabiting indefinitely numerous locail jwsi- 
tions, that we crucify Him daily and churn the venom that burns Hjs 
throat, thus repeating the first creative sacrifice by which the angek 
n^entally divided’ Him (RV., X, 90, 11, vyadad>hvh...vyakalpayan) ; and 
in the same way it is for %is to make Him whole (samrhr) again, that ie in 
our own eyes, who is in Himself and in Eternity altogether Simple and 
Same. If it is sometimes said that He sacrifices HAmself willingly for 
our sake, as Yama in RV., X, 13, 4, or as in MU., VI, 26, “Sub-dividing 
hie Essence, He fills these worlds” {(Itmiinarh vihh'ajyu, etc.) or AT/., 
V. 12, that “He being One, makes Himself manifold”, this does not 
mean by on actual division of Himself who is imjpartible; jueb as when 
Agni “does what must be done” (RV., I, 165, 9, karisyd kinuhi; \II, 9, 
3, vaktvdni vadati; VII, 20, 1, cakrih...yat karlsyan, cf. Saddharma 
Pundanka, in ch. XV, kartamiam karoti) this is not per necemtat\eia 
coactio/iis^ but mfallibiUtatis ; and just aa we can .say of any source of 
light, that it multiplies itself in a thousand reflections and is yet one 
in iteelf. This ‘exemplary^ relation of the one and many is the comjnon 
property of all traditions; cf. for example, RV., Ill, 54, 8 , visvam 
ekarn; I, 31, 5 and IV, 28, 4, ekdyus...vilvdymt, VS., V, 35; jyotlr viiva- 
nlpam, and Bonaventura’a unnm seeunduvi rem aed tavwn plures tmcitn- 
dtim rationem inteUiyendi sive dicendi. 

21 Yama, in JtV., is sometimes identified with Agni (1, 164, 46), sometimes Agni’s 
dear friend (X, 21, 5) and priest (X, 52, 3). In either case Yama is the temporal, 

• Agni the spiritual power; these powers being either united in the same person (of. 
Indrfigni) or separately exercised. 
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We suffer precisely in the measure of our own. imperfection, that 
is to the extent that we stand apari from thinp^s and consider them object- 
ively and to the extent that, we consider them, historically ; thue desiring 
tilings or fearing things thought of a.s distinct from us in space or time. 
But the Christian is enjoined to “become perfect even as your Father in 
Heaven is perfect’*; and one of Hh perfections is that “He doefsi not 
understand things according to an idW outside Him^«elf” (Sum* TheoL, 
I, q. 15, a. \ ad \)* God then knows only in a here and now, that is in 
eternity and suh specie aeternitatis ; what can He hope for or what can 
lie fear? And if He neither hopes nor fears, how can He be said to 
suffer? What the Vedanta asserts, is exactly the opposite of Patri- 
passianism ; not then that the Father, or the Son as one with the Father 
(as He is one, exce])t in our estimation, seouiuUnn rationem intelligend i 
sive dicendi) suffei^s with our suffering, but that our imperfection and 
our suffering are both alike unreal, that we all are perfect even as our 
father in Heaven is perfect, and that all things actually partake of His 
delights. 

To look with eyes ‘inverted’ or ‘converted’ is to realise this. It 
is merely quibbling to cite Plato, “uses the beauties of earth aw <9 ateps, 
etc.”, for this is precisely what is meant by seeing with inverted eyes, 
extroverted vision on the contrary is eyeing the beauties of earth with in- 
terest and curiosity according to their immediate values and running 
in vain pursuit of them. Sin is defined as any “departure from the 
order to the end” (Sum* Theol*, II-l, q. 21, a. 2 c). Will Professor 
Rawson mj^ntain that the enjoyment of the beauties of earth is man’s 
last end, and controvert the whole of Christian aesthetic, which main- 
tains that God is infinitely more beautiful than any of His creatures can 
be in itself ; or will he admit the truth of KU., II, 11, that “he departs 
from the order to the end (hlyate arihat) who prefers what he moot like** 
(preycCs) to what is most beautiful (irej^w)”? 

In like manner it would be possible to criticise almost any page of 
Professor Rawson’s work, and to demonstrate either inadequate know- 
ledge of the sources or imperfect understanding of the meanings of the 
texts, or both'. Rather let us in conclusion compare the result with the 
end in view. From the Preface, p. viii, it appears that the purpose of 
the work is to promote ‘‘a truly original Indian develoipment of Christian 
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theology’* which, though it ''must have its roots in. the Chrisiian scrip- 
turesi and Christian experience.. Jmust also spring frcten knowledge of, 
and revereDK)e for, all that is true in the religious thought and experience 
of India’s past”. The desirability of maJking Christians out of Hindus 
is evidently taken for granted, no less than the author’s ability to say 
just what iri or is not true in the religious thought and experience of 
India’s past. 

Ananda K. Coomauaswamy 


An Uma-Mahe$vara Sculpture from Benares 

In a back number of this Journal (Vol. IX, p. 588) Dr. Dhirendra 
Chandra Ganguly has published a note together with a photograph on 
a new Gupta Sculpture found in. Benares. I aim not in a position to 
examine the sculpture in original, buti from my study of the Mathura 
sculptures I think that it is no doubt a Mathura sculpture carved on a 
white^mottled red sandstone generally used for Mathura sculptures. It 
is known that many Mathura sculptures of the Kushan and Gupta periods 
have been discovered far away from Mathura, andi this must be con- 
sidered as one of the kind. In miy article on 'Some Brahmanical Sculp- 
tures in the Mathura Museum' published in the Journal of the U.P, 
Historical Society (1932) I have noted a sculpture of Siva-Parvati, 
with which this Benares .sculpture of the same god beats considerable 
resemblance. The arrangement of hair of both Umja and Mahelvara 
blosJely resembles that in several images in the Mathura Museum. Dr. 
Ganguly is not right when he says that his sculpture does not belong to 
any of the two classes mentioned in the Puranas. In fact it belongs to 
the .second cl^ss mentioned hy him and represents the ‘Dmalingrane’ 
variety with the amorous di^-play of Cmp and Mahe^vara. The lower 
left hand of Mahesvara is not p)Iaoed on the left shoulder of’ Uma as Dr. 
Ganguly is not right when he says that his scuipjture does not belong to 
left hand of Mahe4vara may be mai^ked below the left breast of* Uma. 
The right hand of Uma also embracing her husbandl is not visible in 
this sculpture as it is in the Mathura sculpture. 

One important point which Dr. Ganguly has not noticed in this 
sculpture is that of the Vrdhvdinga of MaheAvara which is also seen in 
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the Matilda s*cii)pture noted above and in some more sculptures of 
Uma-Mahe^vara preserved in the Mathura Mueeum.. This is one more 
reason to suppose that the Benares sculpture originally came from 
Mathura. 

In the Mathura sculpture Mahe^vara has only two hands. The 
Benares sculpture having four hands of Mahe4vara can therefore be 
aseigiijed to a Hater period: than that from) Mathura. Uma in the Mathura 
sculpture holds a flower in her left hand. The object held by her in her 
left hand is not clearly seen in the present sculpture, but it may as 
well be a flower. 

Although the Benares sculpture can be assigned to the Gupta period 
it is not a masterpiece of art as is supposed by Dr. Ganguly . Mahe4vara’s 
face reallly lacks the expression of joy, which Dr. Ganguly says 'knows 
no bound*. The lower right hand is out of proportion. Similarly the 
size of the bull is too sn^U to fit in with other members in the sculpture, 
perhaps because it is a vdhami of Siva. For such points the Benares 
sculpture exhibits ordinary workmanship and is far inferior to the 
Mathura sculpture. 

D. B. Diskalkae 


Was Lokanatha a Karana by Caste ? 

In an issue of this Quarterly (vol. IX, no. 1, pp. 70-76), 
Mr. Pramode Lai Paul contributes an article on Adi4ura. A 
reference is made therein to the Tippera copper-plate grant of 
Lokanatha (of about 650 A.D.) whene it is said *Ijok'anatha himself (is 
described) as a Karana by caste, which according to Manu, is a mixed 
one.* This remark is probably based on Dr. Radhagovinda Basak’s 
interpretation of the passage about. Lokanatha in the Tippera plate 
(£?/., vol. XI, pp. 301, 305). The verse (9) therein referring to 
Lokanatha is : 

Ity = apta-nianti'arSu-vini4cita--krtya-vaatuh 

Sri-Jivadharana-nrpa / 

Taamai dadausvavisayamsaha sadhanena 
Sri-palta-prapta-k!aranaya vihaya yuddhain// 

I.H.Q., SEPTEMBEn, 1936 


24 
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ThLs verse may he translated as follows: 

“To wliom (i.e. to Lo^kanatlia) the king Jivadharana, who well 
decided on the advice of his trusted (ministers) what wae to be done, 
handed over, after giving up (the idea of) fighting^ his country together 
with his army, (to Lokaiiatha) who had obtained his office under a royal 
charter. “ 

Dr. Basak translated the expression Sri-papta-praptanKarai/^dya as 
*gave away to that Karana (Ldkanatha), who obtained a royal charter/ 
The expression Sri-patta-prdpte^Karandya qualifies ‘Yasmai* and is a 
Bahuvrihi compound to be dissolved as ‘SUpa^tena praptam Euranam 
yena' (who acquired Earana by royal charter). No one can acquire n 
caste by royal charter. Dr. Basak seems to takle the expression 
'^praptah dripattah yena sah 4rlpat^praptali sa ca asau karana4 (^a.“ 
This is grammatically wrong. We should then except ‘praptairipat^a.’ 
Besides, to talke the whole word as a Earmadharaya makes it clumsy. 
Therefore the proper way of interpretation is to hold that the office 
(karana) held by Ix>kanatha was obtained by him under royal charter. 
Karana may be taken as an abbreviation of adhtkara^a. It is well 
known that karana means ‘a document* (Manu, VIII. 61, 62, 164) and 
that karanika means 'an officer who has control of documents or 
accounts* (vide for karanika El,, vol. VIII, p. 158; XII, p, 17; XX, 
p 40). Hemadri is described as 'samastaharanadhi^vara’ and 'sarva^ri- 
karana-prabhu* in the Caturvarga cintdmaaii. 

The reading ‘Sriputta-prapta-karanaya’ spoils the metre. Dr. Basak 
may see from the original plate whether it is possible to read 'Sripatta- 
vapta-karanaya,’ ‘vapta* being equal to 'avfiipta' and 'a* being elided 
according to the Earika of Bhaguri ^vasfi’^Bhdgurisssollopam —anjdpyor^ 
•upaisargayofjk,* 


V. V. Eane 



Baghel Raja Virabhanu of Gahora or Bandho 


Prof, Hara Datta 3arma in his article under the caption “The 
Subha§itaharavaili of Sri Hari Kavi and some poets enjoying the 
patronage of Muslim rulers/’ in the Indian, HistoricaiL QuaHerly, 
September 1934, notices Bhanukar, a Sanskrit poet who liyed in the 
sixteenth century A.C. The writer says, “He refers to a certain Hindu 
king Virabhanu ii* two of his verses, but it is difficult to identify this 
king.” May I mention for Prof. Sarma^s information that Virabhanu 
was the Baghel Raja of Gahora or Bandho, now known ae the 
Maharaja of Rewa in Central India. Raja Virabhanu’s father was 
Vira/singh who heliped Rana Sahga of Chitore in the fight against 
Babar. VSrahhanu ascended the Baghel throne in 1540 and was 
succeeded by his son Raja Ram or Ramcandra, mentioned in Atn-t- 
Akhari. The Rewa Durbar possesses two valuable manuscripts of the 
16th century ; (1) Virahhdmtdaya K&vya and (ii) Vlrahhadra Caw^, 

This V irahhdnudaya Kdvya has already been noticed by Dr. Hiranand 
l^astrii in his Memoirs of the Archcedogiocd Survey, No. 21, The Baghel 
dynasty of Rewa, and in his “Further note on the Baghel Dynasty of 
Rewa” originally published in the JBORS. 

Virabhanu helped Humayun in his retreat alter his defeat by Sher 
Shah in Bengal. In the History of Humayun, p. 146 it is narrated 
that: “When his majesty reached the river's bank he stopped 
bewildered as to the crossing, and said “How to cross without boahsP” 
Then came the Raja (Birabhanu) with five or six of hie horsetoen and 
led him to a ford. For four or five diays hip people were without food 
or drink. At last the Baja started a bazar so the pieople of the army 
lived some days in comfort and ease.” 

1 have so far been unable to obtain any of the works of Bhanukar, 
or Dharuvall or Basikajivana. 


Janaki Pbasada 
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THE DARKER SIDE OF DAWN, by Auanda K. Coomaiaswamy 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Colloctions, vol. 94, no. 1. April 17, 
1935, 18 pages. 

One of the most difficult pro-blema in Indian art is the origin of 
symbols and iconographical motifs which cannot be explained by ihe 
more usual method of canonical texts, giving precise instructions and 
explanations. The Vedas, so important in the philosophy of India, as 
well as her literature, have boen usually overlooked as a source for solv- 
ing these problems. 

In Dr. Coomaraswamy's remarkable study TBe Darker Side of Dancnj 
actually an exposition of tjhe duality of deity particularly the solar 
deity Surya,.or Agni and the feminine counterpart, Dsas or Dawn, to- 
gether with a statement of thieir metaphysical im, plications, there is pre- 
sentedt an intelligible expQanation of a number of iconographic problems 
hereto unexplained, probems whose answers author finds in Vedic 
and kindred literature. 

The so called 'Serpent Queen* and its masculiiile counterpart in the 
Mathura Museumj, reproduced {Are, AdaUca, XY, pL xxxxix) is, as Dr. 
Coomaiiaswamy points out (p. 18, note 25) "rightly to be called those of 
Indra andl Indrani." 'SarparajSi' or 'Serpent Queen* "is a designation 
of Vac and Earth in the Satapatha Brdhmana, IV, C, 9, 16-17** ...and 
"serpent shouldered* (prddktt^sdm) in Rgveda, VIII, 17, 5 is an epithet 
of Indra.** The Bengali snake goddess, Manasa Devi may also, it is 
shown, be regarded as Earth and Indranl, and is not a later importation 
into the Hindu pantheon. 

An intelligible explanation is also oflered by the author’s thesis 
outlined below, for a very interesting Gandharan stone in the 
collection of the Brooklyn Museum, "The Buddha’s Victory over the 
Serpent** recently published by this reviewer, in Ostariatische Zeitsckrift : 
The Pali toxts refer to the snake as ahi-naga. 

There are a number of other iconographic problems especially in 
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the sculpture of the Mediaeval period which this thesis offers a good 
explanation for but cannot be discussed here since it is not pertinent. 

Dr. Cbomaraswamy amply supported his thesis, the “duality of deity“ 
by evidence quoted from the Rgveda and later claseical literature. The 
implications extendedi also to the dii minores, associated with solar 
deities, such as the devis as symbols of light, and asuris, symbols of 
darkness, stated: in their briefest form are first : The “Powers of Light“ 
and the “Powers of Darkness** are the “same and only power*' (p. 2) 
or, as .presented in another form, “The serpents are the Suns.** And 
“At the end of an Aeon, the powerSs of darkness are in turn victorious." 
Secondly, the description and identification of the form of the “deity 
in the darkness’* as “theriomorphic," rather than as “human angelic," 
and as typically represented in the form of a “serpent or fiery dragon 
inhabiting a cave" and “guarding a treasure against all comes and 
above all restraining the Rivers of life from flowing." 

The Vedic hymns, it is pointed out, are actually a celebration of 
this “Conquest of the serpents by the Powers of Light." A well known 
instance of this conflict in Buddhist mythology is illustrated by the 
Ja^ila shrine, where the Buddha seated in a cave, conquers the serpent 
by fighting fire with Ere(t^cisd tej&ni) until the serpent ie quelled and 
enters the alms bowl. The Brooklyn Museum has a good illustration of 
this subject referred to above. 

The sources quoted confirming the “double aspect of deity," and 
showing that the “deity in the darkness*' is “typically conceived as a 
brooding serpent*' etc. are in the main, the Rgveda, Other sources for 
this concept are quoted from the Uptunisa^f the Mahldbl^Tata^ the 
Bhngavad Gild, the Satapatha Brahmarui, the Vdjasafieyi Sa/nddtd, and 
the Parlcavimia Brahmans, The author also points out a parallel in 
Christian mythology for the battle between the “Powers of Darkness and 
Light" in the contest between St. George and the Dragon. One also 
might naniie St. Catherine slaying Vice, vice represented in the form of 
a semi-human monster with webbed feet and bande, upon whom St. 
Catherine places her foot, and whomi she strikes with her spear. Many 

similar legends caJtl themselves to mind. 

The interest and value in these metaphysical implications and the 
‘ontological principles' namely the ‘duality of Unity' and the ‘Unity 
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of Duality, aa the author states in the introduction, is that ^'it 
provides a logical explanation for certain typical forms of the creation 
myth that is comipion properf.y of alll cultures.** Western as well as 
eastern mythology and folk-lore and fairy tale have varying aippecte of 
the ‘World myth* and the solution givien in the “Darker side of Dawn,** 
“will offer a valuable means of recognizing and oorreilating the carrying 
forms.** 

Besides the “fragments of the story** in the miracle of Buddha, 
Moses, Christ and other World Teachers, the author finds that ‘frag- 
ments* may also be recogniaied in the “hero of the fairy tale who carries 
off the imprisoned daughter of a giant or magician.** The stories also 
of (he mermaids, “who fall in love with mortals acquire a soul and feet 
in place of their ‘Scaly tails**, all show relationships to the serpent myths 
and the “iransformations of the Power in the Darkness.** 

One of the other remarkable things about this study lis the amount 
of ‘new light* it offers. The material however is so condensed in its 
present form, we believe the new contributions can be summarized best in 
topical headings. Because of the very nature of the material it will be 
necessary to follow the author* s text closely. The moie pertinent quotas 
tions from the Rgveda and other classical literature supporting the thesis 
will be given under each heading. 

1. The angds (devSh) are ^tTansforinaiions* or * Sacrificial con^ 
vernone' of the Titans (asuras) and serpents, {sarpdh.). The evidence 
assembled for this conception is found in a resum4 of the Rgveda, given 
in the Pafiopsdmsa Rrahmana, XXV, 16: “Where the serpents, by 
means ol a sacrificial session, are enabled to cast their inveterated sUns 
(Jdtvd tvacam) and to glide forward (ati-srp) changing their- 

forms, and.thua “the serpants are Adityas** (sarpyd vd aditydh), 

/2. The Id^Hfication of Agm witk the Serpent Budhnya, The 
quoted passage from the Rgveda, IV, 1, 11, states that Agni is “footless 
and headleas hiding both his ends {apdd aHri^o guhamdno onto), and as 
Dr. Coomaraswamy points out, Agni is “clearly thought of as a coiled 
snake“ and “that in the same way, the Sun is originally ‘footleas* 
but given feet by Varuna that he may proceed {apade padd prati dhdtme, 
1, 24, 8). The miain theria however concerns itself with the duality of 
deity in the feminine principle as symbolized in Dawn (u^as) with its 
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coiTeftponding evidfence Dawn, having the same ‘dark implications' 
as Siiryii, Agni, etc. This may be conveniently summarized under five 
topical headings; 

1. The Victory^ of tlie forces of 'light symbolized in Dawn (ufos) 
* triumphing^ over her sister *Night\ or the Dual aspect of Dawn, Thir 
evidence cited in the Rgveda, 1, 113, 1-3 states: “When she hath con- 
(^eived for Savitr's quickening, “Sister to mightier sister yie>lds the 
womb". It is an instance, as Dr. Coomaraawamy stjatee of the “Devi 
replacing the Asuri" : and in the nativity of MahavTra it is reflected in 
the transference from a Brahmana to Ksatriya, womb. 

2 . Sister Dawns (U sasd) or Night and Day as Mothers anu Bndes 
of tJie Sun, Agni, As mother, the Rgveda, V, 1, 4, is oit^ed. “When 
Night and Day, the author states, (TJsasa, the “sister dawna") have 
carried him, Agni is born, “full strong and white, in the beginning of 
days." 

As brides of the Sun or Agni, the Rgveda, 1, 123, ID is cited; 
“Where Dawn is desired by the Sun to l)e his maiden (yosd) and in IV, 
5, 13, “where the Dawns are called consorte {patnlh) of the hhmortaiL Sun, 

{Vsasd Silryd-patni).** Other like passages are cited which the 

reader may tabulate for himself. 

It is further pointed out by Dr. Coom^aswalmy that Dawn (Usas) 
may be identified with Suiya, and also her sister Dawns. Thfe 
evidence cited is from the Vdjasaneyi SainhiUi, 111, 10, “where Night 
(rdtri) and Dawn (Usas) or Day (ahas) are InJxa's consorts (Indravati), 
Indra representing the Sun. 

3. The Identity of *Usas* with Nighty as well as) Day, is clearly 
denoted' (p. 5) In the above passage and this duality the author sitates 
“renders intelligible certain neglected passages of the Rgveda in which 
Dawn i^ referred to as a sinister power." 

4. The Identity of **Dawn ah intra, m the Night, as Night and 
especially at the end of NighVs course orst aa of *lR 0 tiomfirphic\ 
therefore Serpent form, and secondly **at the end of nighVs course as 
^*havnan-angeLic'\ showing that the same transformation concept applies 
to the feminine as well as to the masculine principle (pp. 6-7). 

The Rgveda, 1, 152, 3 is quoted as evidence, regarding the trans- 
formation to ‘human angelic' formy which by its context implies that 
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that form had bcsen theriomorphic before the '{wooesjnou* of U^as. “The 
footleea maid proceeds as first of footed things’' (apdd eti pra/thmid 
padvatinam), “That is as much as to aay”, the author ooncludes, “that 
she who had been a '^rpenf now assumes an angelic human form.” 
Other passages are cited to snipport the theses. 

(b) To others points are brought forward ae evidence showing 
how strong was this conception. The first is the recognition, by Dr. 
Ooomaraswamy of “Dawn in her ^angelic form’ in the story of Apala 
Vhose name’, he states ‘means unprotected’ i.e. “hushandless 
and free woman.” There is a marriage, it will be recalled, of Apala and 
Indra, Apala of course being identified with the Dawn, whene “Indra 
repnesenta the Sun.” The author states that “the legend of Indira’s 
drawing Apida through the three apertures kha of his solar chariot, thus 
cleansing her and making for her a ‘sunny skin’, (surj^ tvaoam) makes 
it clear that the old fikins are removed and a glorious skin revealed making 
Apala fit to be Indra’s bride” i.e. Surya.to be the Sun's, (p. 9). 

(c) The second point, cited from the Atharva Veda, 1, 27 is stated 
as “offering an unmistakably oondiensed account of Indrani’a procession 
and marriage” (p. 10). “On yonder diore {wnudh pdre) are thrice seven 
adders (prddkvak) that have cast their slkins (mrjardyavcLfi)** (Verse 1). 
The cast skins, it is stated, are tp “blindfold the vicious beings that beset 
the paths, the highwayniea {jpaHpanthiml^) who are inimical to the 
proceeding principles.” 

But verse 4 actually states the huxhan-angelio character o{ Indrani 
and points to her marriage. “Let the two feet go forward, let them 
visibly proceed ; bear (her) to the homes of Prnat (vakfUam pfiytiUsh 
grhdnY\ ^PrnaV, the author explains, is a “designation either of the 
Sun, or of Indra or Agni as the Sun^ who “fills the wxtfld’’ ; as Indira, 
who fills the waste lands, {apfnak dhanv&ni) RV •, IV. 19, 7; of Agiii> 
who “fills the regions” (ArajaH appyst) RV., 111^ 2, 7^ (p. 10-11). 

5. The Identity of Apdld trtth Sujdtd. Sujati, desiring a hualiiand« 
according to Jdtaka, 1, 69, brings a milk offering to the Bodkisattva 
on the eve of Samadhi. She actnaHy becomes the consort of Indra. Tbs 
evidence of Sujata’s identity with Aptia Dr. CoomarBSwainy finds 
Jdtaka, 1, 31, p. 205 where Indra seeks her out ini ^ihree rebirths.’ 
These rebirths, it is pointed out, ^’cmrespond to the three cleaiisbigs of 
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Apala/' Her father "arraya^her for marriage and sunuuiona 

an aaaembly of Asuraa ao that Suja^ may choose a husband for herself. 
Indr a assumea the '*asura color or appearance” {oiuravaayMjmCjy and 
takes his place in the assembly where Sujata chooses him to be her 
husband and he makes her his chief queen. The author points out that 
in the Buddhist story Indra of course represents a previous incarnation 
of the Buddha, In RV., X, 172, 3 it is precisely Sitjdtd, “by her good 
birth” 01 “by being Sujata,” that Dawn supplants her siater Night. 

Alvan C. Eastman 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MYSORE ARCHiEOLOGICAL 
DEPARTMENT for the year 1930, Bangalore 1934. 

This is the second volume of the new series of Anmtal Reports of the 
Mysore A7\rfmeological Department published under the energetic and 
competent management of its present Director, Dr. M. H. Krishna and 
it worthily maintains the high reputation of its predecessor. 

The wor,k consists of' five part»: (1) Administrative; (2) Monu- 
ments and Ancient Sites; (3) Numismatics; (4) MSS. and 
(5) Inscriptions, It is enriched with 24 well-selected and beautifully 
executed Plates, a supplement, on the Tamil inscriptions, a list of 
inscriptions arranged according to dynasties and da tee, three appendices 
and an Index bringing this useful volume to an end. 

In the year under review excavations were continued on the now 
famous site of Chandravalli, where more than one thousand antiquities 
were found. But it has not been possible to incorporate a report on the 
same in the present volume owing to the limited resources of the 
Department. Trial excavations were at the same time undertaken on the 
site of Brahmagiri showing, according to the author of this report, the 
existence of four distinct layers. These represent a fortified Calukyan 
settlement (<c. 1100 A.D.), the ruins of the A4okan town of Isi'la (c. 250 
B.C.), an Iron Age Culture, “which must be many centuries older than 
the earliest known land-marke of South-Indian History,” and a stone 
Age Culture of the late Microlithio period, which is much earlier than 
the Indus Valley Culture and probably akin to the Pygmy Culture of the 
Vindhyan mountains.” It will be possible to test such startling 

I.H.Q., SEPTEMBER, 1935 25 
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Btatements when the detailed report on the excavations is presented to 
us in a subsequent volume. 

publication was issued by the Departm’ent during the year, but 
a monograph on Calu(kya Architecture was in active preparation. 

In Part II, the selected monuments are examined according to 
disftrioljs and adequately illustrated by means of excellent plans and 
plates. By far the most important of the monuments is the group of 
temples at Halebid (ancient Dorasamudra), which is illustrated by a 
aketch map of the site (PI., VIII). We have here a general description 
of the Koyasale^vara Temple with a brief sketch of its hi^ry and a 
dletailed account of two out of the thirty-five heads under which the 
monument has been studied by the author, the rest being left over for 
want of space. The heads consist of the mythological frieze running 
pructicaHly round the whole of the outer surface of the tenxple and the 
four outer doors. Two plans of. the great temple with a number of well- 
selected illustrations facilitate the study of this largest and most elabo- 
lately carved of the Hoyasala buildings. Then follows a similarly 
illustratedi account of several other temples on the same site such as the 
£edare[$vara temple, the Jaina Bastis and the Vlrabhadra temple and 
so forth. Of other monum,ents the exquisite livara temple at Arsikore 
is adequately described with the help of plans and blocks. A notable 
feature of all these descriptions is the use of Indian technicall terms for 
the different parte of the buildings. In part IV the important 
Hydemama MS. written in Kannada shortly after Hyder’a death by 
one of his Hindu officer?, has been well summ,arised andi usefnil com- 
parisons have b^en made in the foot-notes with the text in Wilks* 
Historjf of Mysone* 

Part V gives the text, transliteration, translation and notes of more 
than one hundred inscriptions collected during the year. Among them 
may be specially mentioned two early Qanga inscriptions to which the 
author assign? c. 4T5 A.D. and c. 500 A.D., andi which give him the 
occasion for an important discussion on the dynastic history of the early 
Qangas. The study of the inscriptions ha? been much facilitated by 
the list of epigraphs, arranged according to dynasties and dates that 
occur at the end of the volume. 

We have noticed a few slips over and. above those mentioned in the 
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list of erratifi (cf. &pecially p. 61). The paper, print and get-up are all 
that can be desired of a scientific publication issued by one of the 
premier Indian States of our time. 


U. N. Ghosiial 


TEIR STJOGESSORS OF SITER SUAIl by Nirod Bhushan Roy, 
M.A., 1934. 

This is a well-docmnented history, ha#>ed, on first-hand wsources, of a 
period which, as the author ju^:tly obs(»rves, has not received its due 
attention on account of its falling between two illustrious reigns. It 
consists, apart from a bibliography at the beginning, of ten chapters of 
which no leSvS than seven are devoted to Islam Shah, the worthy son and 
successor of Sher Shah, while the rest carries the histoi*y of the Sur 
dynasty to 1561, the date of Sher Khan\s unsuccessful expedition against 
Jaunpur. Two Appendices and an Index bring this useful volume to 
a c>lose. 

lu the Bibliography the author gives a critical account of his 
historical sources, nearly all of which, by a strange irony of fate, are 
the works of historians of the age of Akbar. Though the interest of the 
work is chiefly biographical, the author has not forgotten to notice the 
contemporary Islamic religious movement (ch. VI) and the administra- 
tive measures of Islam Shah (ch. VII). His estimate of the leading 
characters, though erring on the side of clemency, is on the whole just. 
On a number of point ?? he corrects the conclutiioiis arrived at by Dr. 
K. R. Quanungo in his well-known history of Slier Shah. Hi/s conclud- 
ing estimate of the his?tx>rical significance of the period, though slightly 
exaggerated, is worth quotation. “The Surs held sway for a decade and 
a half only (1540-1556). Nevertheless, their period of aecendanoy mailks 
an epoch in Indian history. The old political structure was breaking 
down and tlie path was prepared for an era of royal absolutism. It was 
during this age that the apiiointment of the Hindus to posts under the 
Government, provision of drinking water for them in the sarais, served 
to improve the ralations between the two communities. Thus the Hindu- 
Muhammadan rapproachment, so conspicuous a feature of Akbar's reign, 
had its beginning in this period. Above all, uniform laws rnd ad- 
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tuinistratiou, comwou »arais and the net-work of roadsj j^erved to estalilisli 
the unity of’ the country and to awaken a consciousne^ of coru’oion 
nationality/' 

The bodk is, on tlie whole, well-written, but we hav noticed 
occasional lapses of construction (cf. p. 4tS) and a few inisi’i’ints. Its 
value would have been much enhanced by the addition of a genealogical 
table and a map. 

U. N. G. 

JAMBHALADATTA’S VERSION OF THE VETALA-PANCA- 
VIMSATI, a critical Sanskrit text: in transliteration with an introduc- 
tion and English translation, by M. B. Emeneau. American Oriental 
Series, vol. iv. New Haven, Connecticut, 1934. 

Although the earliest versions of' the very interesting collection of 
twentyfive tales, which goes under the name of Y eiiila’im'xcavi'msaii^ 
are preserved in the metrical form in the two Kashmirian Sanskrit 
versions of the Brhat-hathd by Ksemendra and Somadeva respectively 
(llth century), it is highly probable that the stories originally belonged 
to an independent cycle. Several other versions have also sairvived. 
That of Sivadasa, in prose and verse, as well as an anonymous prose re- 
casting of Ksemendra’s version, was cj itically edited in transliteration by 
Heinrich Uhle (1884). Another version, attributed to Vallabhadasa, 
but existing in not more than half a dozen known manuscripts', is text- 
ually less imp<)rtant, being not essentially different from that of 
Sivadasa. 

The version of Jambhaladatta, which cannot be precisely dated, 
but which is probably anterior to the IGth century A.D., waa known 
from an inferior edition printed in Calcutta by Jivananda Vidyasagara 
in 1873. The present work is an attempt to re-edit the text, as* critically 
as materials permit, from three modern Bengali manuscripts, which to- 
gether with Jivananda's text, may be regarded as giving us the Bengal 
recension of Jambhaladatia's version. It is unfortunate, however, that 
the manuscript material available to the present editor is neither as o^ld 
nor as sufficient as can be desired, and the constituted text has, therefore, 
been necessarily a composite one. The hopelessly defective state of the 
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Nepalese mannseript from Cambridge Universitly Library, which the 
editor used, was also unfortunately insufficient for the recovery of 
the Nepalese recension of this version. 

In the present edition the editor has added brief notes on the more 
important differences of detail as they are presented by Ksemendra, 
Soinadeva and Sivadasa, but a fuller critical comparison of all the ver- 
sions still awaits investigation. The editor, however, explains that ibo 
present edition is the preliminary to a larger work on the subjf^ct, fnr 
which, with his equipment and preparation, he has fuJIv justified 
himself, and which will be awaited with considerable interest. 

S. K. De 


TIIK MAHAllHAllATA, for the fiM time critically edited 
by Visnu S. Suktbaiikar. ha?^ciculus 7. Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona 1933. 

With the publication of the seventh fast icuhis, tlie Adi-parvan of 
the great epic is complete<l in a closely printed volume of 1116 quarto 
pages; and we congratulate the editor on the very high standard of 
conscientious Avorkmanship with Avhicli he has now accomplished one of 
the most difficult and important jjarts of the great wonk uiidertakleii hy 
the Bhandarkar Institute, The fii'st fas<*,iculus appeared in 1927, and 
it has taken more than six years to prepare and print one Parvan only ; 
but any one conversant with the nature and extent of the underlalking 
will realise that a work of this magnitude, complexity and difficulty 
cannot and should not be hurried. 

This fasciculus is a volume of introduction and a})peiidices. Tlie 
first appendix comprises the ‘additionaP passages which were found 
too long to be included in the footnotesi; and the sei'ond is a concordance 
of Sanskrit exceiqds culled from the Javanese version of the Adi, com- 
pared with the j)rincipal current editions. But tbe most important and 
valluahle part of the volume is the extensive Prolegomena of more tliaii 
one hundred pages, which givesi a brilliant exi)osition of the entire text- 
problem of the Mahabharata in the light of the editor’s fairly long 
experience of more than ten years, and claiifies the principal issues, as 
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well as tlie method and priniuples of text-reconstruction, by meaiisi of a 
thorough critical study of the complicated, text^tradition of the epic. 

Although the Prolegomena is chiefly concerned with the Adi-paiVan, 
it covers practically all the aspects of the Mahabharata text-criiicism 
and carries the reader confidently through its tangled complexities. 
After giving a brief history of the undertaking, the Prcylegomena proceeds 
with the description and classification of the enormous manuscript- 
material, and gives a critical survey of the Northern and Southern re- 
censions and their various versions, iheir distinctive characteristics and 
mutual relation, incidentally discussing the divergent and confliciing 
character of the epic text-tradition and evaluating* the evidence of the 
various groups or families of manuscripts. There is also a brief account 
of the secondary testimonia afforded by the Javanese version (c. 10th) 
century), the Andhra adaptation of the Tehigu poet Naunaya Bhatta 
(11th centiuy), the Bharata-manjari of the Kashmirian Ksemeiulra (ll'th 
century), and the Persian translation made in the reign of Akhar, as well 
as the versions of the difi^ercnt commentators (DevahodJia, Arjuna-misra, 
llatnagarbha and Nilakantha), whose readings are also taken into 
account in the critical notes. The editor also refers to the previous 
editions of the epic, and discusses the various methods that have been 
suggested or actually applied for constituting the text. On the ba.'^'is 
of this scholarly sairvey the editor proceeds to consider the critical and 
comparative principles by which it is possible to unify tlie diversity of 
i'ecensiom>, the plurality of vemons and the endless multiplicity of sub- 
groups, and evolve and ju??tif^ a form of the text out of such complicated 
and fluctuating mass of materials. 

The editor rightly emphasises that the Mahahhaiata text-problem 
is a problem mi juris. The principles of textual reconstruction must in 
this case be evolved from an intensive study of the manuscript-maiterial 
and the manuscript-tradition. By means of' the hundred^!' of real 
variants systematicailly noted in the elaborate cri^’V.al apparatusi, which 
occupies nearly two-thirds of the space of the critical edition, it has 
been possible to establish definitely that the text was, at all stages of its 
history, fluid and carelessly guarded, and therefore afforded easy oppor- 
tunities of addition, omission, alteraUon, conflation, athetization, hap- 
hazard i^yiithesis of divergent readings and versions, and other diukeu- 
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astic activities, not only of careless scribes- but also of a host of fcholars, 
poets and reciters. The Mahabhaiata had all along been a living and 
and growing text, a boolk of constant inspiration and practical guiic^ance 
in the progressive life of the nation; and, as such, ite popularity and 
usefulness was alVays maintained by such additions and alterations as 
would bring it in a line with the changing ideas of escentially different 
ages and localities. Originally an orally transmitted text, it appears to 
have been recited freely and divergently ; and its content and wording 
varied from: generation to generation, from place to place, from reciter 
to reciter. But the manuscript-evidence also shews that the process was 
never stopped even by scriptal nxation. The problem is thus not merely 
one of conscious additions or omissions, for these can be, moi-e or less, 
separated by a comparipon of different versions and tracing them all to 
an original archetype. Nor is it a question of merely correcting obvious 
misreadings, scribal mistakes or inevitable corruptions of a fixed written 
archetype; because only a very small percentage of the hundreds* of 
variants are really such grapliical or careless errors; they are all 
genuine variants from the point of view of language and sense. There 
are also frequent changes of sequence of text-units in ca^s where there 
is no perceptible gain by such strange derangements. It thus appears 
that each version, and even each manuscript or group of manuscripts, 
was an independent copy of divergently transmitted texts, which, in 
addition to being subjected to the normal process of accretions, omis- 
sions or alterations, must have become strangely contaminaited with each 
other by means of free comparison, extensive mutual borrowings and an 
indiscriminate tendency to include rather than exclude. While some 
circumstances operated towards the evolution of varied types, there were 
other contrary circumstances which worked against the development of 
sharply differentiated types. The text-tradition was thus, as the editor 
shews, not simple and uniform, but multiple and polygenous; and 
in the long chain of successive revisional and amplificatory activitiee 
it is now almost impossible to discover the eltisive lost archetype. Like 
the Indian Nyagrodha it has spread far and wide a complicated system 
of varied and intertwined growths until the main stem itself is lost in 
the ma*e of growing diversity. The editor, therefore, ^'ghtly maintains 
that the genetic meth^dj which is usually applied to the case of ordinary 
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classical works, cannot be clearly and consistenMy appiW here to a noto- 
riously fluid, contaminated and conflated text; and the principles of the 
Mahabliarata text-reconstruction must be evolved indepen dei^jtly from 
the data furnished by its own materiail and tradition. 

In other words, besides the normal vicissitudes of oral and written 
transmission, we have in the case of the Mahabharata certain abnormal 
circumstances of transmission, which have not only produced a bewilder- 
ing profusion of versions, localised in as many scripts as there are 
provinces in India, but has also created, by mutual contamination, 
amazing fusions of versions and types, each of which! has a long and 
complicated history behind it. This process has been so wide and deep- 
rooted that it has now become a most difficult problem to dis>entangle, by 
means of any clear objective criteria, the hopelessly intermixed threads 
supplied by the rival recensions. The text-problem i?, therefore, one 
wliich cannot be properly solved by any a priori method and principles, 
but by such as can be deduced by a cai’eful and comparative study of the 
text^volution as revealed by the manuscripts themselves. The peculiar 
(iondition of the growth of the epic makes it imperative that the editor 
of such a text should ascertain and evaluate the tradition of each type 
or group, take into account the wee^ and strong points of all classes of 
manuscripts, and judge each variant in the light of such study. Purely 
subjective preference is out of the question, but since no version or even 
no manuscript is entirely free from contamination or conflation, purely 
documentary evidience must also be checked and supplemented by the 
balancing of intrinsic and other probabilities, a^ well as by a cautious 
valuation of the conflicting manuscript-traditions. 

The constituted text is thus as frankly eclectic as any other printed 
text of the epic ; but it is edectic on certain recognizable critical prin- 
ciples. It does not aim, as the ordinarily available Vulgate text or the 
text of Nilakantha does, to produce a smooth and inclusive text by ignor- 
ing diversities of text- tradition, by indiscriminate incorimration, by 
obliterating differences and normalising the text. Nor does it seek to 
produce the text of one version or one recension only, inasmuch as the 
examination of the existing manuscripts reveals that all versions are, 
more or less, indiscriminately conflated. It recognises that the Vujgate 
text, inspite of the authority of Nilakantha, is typical of the tendencies 
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iiidicaied above, and is by no inoaua tlio text that can be constituted 
from tlie existing* manuscript-evidence. The f^atasahasrl, a- a dynamic 
text, can hardly be made to confonn statically to a rij^id arcJie- 
type. The critical edition, ilierefore, analyses, estimates and turns into 
account all iinportaiit versions of the epic, in fart the entire fluc<uatinp- 
epic ti adit ion, in order to present, on certain definite principles de(\iced 
therefrom, a version of the epic as old as the extant and varied manu^^- 
cript-material will permit the text-critic to reacdi. In* other woids, it 
is not the (djject to constitute the text on any preconceived tlieory or 
hy]M>thetical sul)]■o^ilion, or to airive at a conjectural ])ristine text hy 
purely a inuon metliods; but it is tJie modest aim to proceed, strictly on 
the existinj[»' manuscript records of diverse recensions and versions, and, 
by u comparative examination of their agreements and disagreements on 
the basis of a critical estimate of their respective traditions, to purge, 
as far as jMissilde, tlie current text of its accretions, conflations and con- 
taminations, hut in Jio case to ett'ect any change, emendation or modifica- 
tion which is not supported by manuscript autlioiity* By the very con- 
dition of its uiieveii and unequal manuscTipt-tradition the text is bound 
to be a composite work of strangely mixed-up old and new matter; but 
iiispite of this and other inevitable limitations, the ciitical edition gives 
ns the oldest form of the text in the direct line of tran<niissioii, which it 
is possible to reconstruct today on the basis of available manuscript- 
evidence. t >11 the other liand, the (daboratc critical apjKiiatus, along 
with the constituted text, gives uh the entire jmuoroma of the 
Mahubharata text-evolution in its variety' and fulness. 

It is true that in tliis way we th) not an ive at llie earliest loriii of 
the text, wlieii it consisted <d' leal ejd(* MUig< oi when it wa.-^ of a mimli 
smaller diinension. We do not, in an\ sense, iecou>lruct tiu* i('eal hut 
elusive h r-Mahahharata. But, at the .same time, we a]quoximate witli 
some amount of confidence to that early form of llie text licymid which 
our existing material does not permit us to travel except by way o^' pure 
hypothesis. We have no certain information to determine what the earliest 
form of the text was; all that we can do is to reach the earliest possible 
form of the text with the material which still exists. The practical but 
fastidious critic may object that this is not much; but thi- is all that 
Scientific investigation at the present stage can do without indulging in 
SEFl'EMimlt, 19‘d5 2fi 
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subjective theorising'. Such higher criticism or theorising isi not at alll 
superfluous, even if it is sometimes of doubtful value ; but it can proceed 
and become useful only after the text is more or less defit'Uely constitut- 
ed on the existing material. The present biisinei^s is to supply that text 
on wliich future critical investigation may proceed more confldently. It 
will be seen that the attitude is e.sisentially conseivative, instead of being 
imaginatively radical ; l)ut considering the fluid character of the text and 
ity strange vagaries, it is higlily dosirable to i)roceed cautiously at the 
cutset and keep within tliese obvious and inevita])le limitations. I^'roni 
the very imperfection of the material and tradition, many superflii.it ies 
and contradictions will still remain; but to remove these anomalies, if 
they are fully and clearly documented, ij^ beyond the the scope of tlie 
ordinary principles of textual criticism, which cannot manipulate, acford- 
ing to one’s personal ideas, the plain tacts of maniiscript-tiadition. It 
they are anomalies, tliey must have become a pait of the text at some 
early period to w’hidi our present manuscript-tradition does not reach 
back. The inclusion, exclusion or alhetisatioii, much less emendation, 
of such passages is not the business of the editor, but must be left to the 
further critical investigation of the epic, of wdiich the present critical 
edition should be regarded as only the l)eginning and the safe basis. 

The case, how'ever, is not so discouraging as it might appear in view 
of tliese ditticu'lt ics and limitations. The manuscript tliemselves are 
indeed not very old, hut the Iraditiou they embody is often very old,, even 
if it iis imbedded in miicli that is comparatively new. It is jKjssihle by 
careful sifting to find out tome of the oldest parts. Theie still exists a 
considerable portion of the text where the Northern and Southern recen- 
sions are in full agreement, wdieie there are no variants, or really no 
important variants at all- The^e passages are apparently handed down 
in unbroken tradition, more or less uniformlly, in all manuscripts. A 
considerable number of passaget«, again, can be constituted with an 
amount of certainty by agreements of versions, between which the chances 
of maitual borrowing or contamination are prima facie the leasti likely; 
such as, for instance, those between the Sara da and the Malay ulam ver- 
sions. The importance of such passages cannot indeed be underrated.; 
and if epic variants are studied in the same way aa the vedic variants 
have been studied, they are bound to add very considerably to our know- 
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ledge of epic language and literature. It is thus not wholly impossible 
to restore a great deal of a fairly old text for further critical study. It 
is possible, not on any subjective ground but on strict manuscript- 
evidence, to purge the current conflated Vulgate text of a large number 
of late additions and) doubtful readings, and restore the archaisms of the 
older language and metre. In the Adi-parvan about 121 long pasi 3 ages 
(including one of 4G0 lines) and 1634 short passages have in this way 
been excluded, and a considerable number of authentic arcliaisma, which 
had been gradually ousted in the coui*se of transmission of the text, have 
been rescued from undeserved oblivion. We can iii thir; way approxi- 
mate much nearer to the elusive original of the epic than any one manus- 
cript or group of manuscripts or any one of the previous editions. 

In this connection it ie gratifying to note that the XVIIth Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists held at Oxford expressed, by a resolu- 
tion, their approval of ^Hhe eminently sathyfactory manner in whicli tlie 
work is being done by the Inatituie.^^ They also placed at the disposal 
of the Institute the collations intended for the edition planned by the 
International Astsoelation of Academies, and generously extended) mone- 
tary aid tc the Poona scheme out of the Mahabh^ata fund originally 
intended for their own edition wliicli, however, could not be accomplished. 
The critical edition of the Adi-parvan, now completed, fully justifies 
this act of appreciation; and one has no difficulty in agieeiiig with the 
verdict of Professor Winternitz that “this is the most ini.portant event in 
the history of Sanskrit Philology since the publication of Max Muller’s 
edition of the Rgveda.^' 

S. K. De 


A GBAMMAR OF THE BBAJ BHAKHA by Mirza Khan (1676 
A.D.). The Persian text edited with an Introduction, Tramsilation and 
Notes, by M. Ziauddin, I.ecturer in Persian, Visvabharati, with a 
Foreword by Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatter ji. Published by Visvabharati, 
Calcutta 1936, Super Royal 8vo. pp. xi+91 

This Grammar of the Braj Bhakha (Viavabharati Series no. 3) which 
las been translated from, tbe original/ Persian together with a critical 
edition of its text forms a part of the introductory chapter of tihe 
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TuhfdtU’UHind by Mirza Khan ibu Fakhnul-Din Muhammad (1070 
A.C.). The Tvhf(itn-J-Hind which means ‘a present from India* treats 
of a variety of subjects which were of interest to ordinary people as well 
as to scholars among tlie speakers, of Braj bhahha. They are pros^uly, 
poetics, inusic, dancing, palmisti-'y, erotics, lexicography etc. As the 
author’s sources of information were largely books in Braj bliakha and 
as his intention was to interest the readers in these, he very pjPudently 
prefaced his work with o treatment of PronUiiiciation, Ortliography and 
Gramm ar of Braj Bliakha and gave as an appendix a Lexicon 
of the same. 

This encyclopoedic woi’k was written under the patronage of the 
Prince Azam Shah, the third son of Aurangzeb. The prince unlike his 
father was a person of a very liberal spirit and a great patron of 
the Braj Bha,kha poets. His recension of the poems of BiharTlal is 
well-known. The reason of such a liberal nature of Azam Shah is to be 
sought in the fact that he came much under the influence of the Prince 
Bara Shikoh whose very ajipreciative attilude towards the Hindu 
culture and philosophy w’as in striking contrast to the bigotry of his 
brother Aurangzeb. It wa.s no wonder that under such ])atronag6 
Mirza Khan should compose a woi<k for bringing the ediu'atcd Musal- 
mans, especially the nobility of foreigm extraction, into closer touch 
w’ith the life and manners of the Hindus and thus pave the way for a 
cultural union of the two principal sections of Indian populatitm. 

This valuable work has not yet been published and only a meagre 
notice of it w’as published in 1784 by Sir William Tones. 
Since then it has remained closed in MSS. Mr. Ziauddiii of 
A^isvabharati ha.s fortunately turned his attention to thi.s work ajid in 
the volume under review has given a translation of a section of its 
introduction, which contains a Grammar of the Braj Bhakha, togetliei 
w’ith a critical edition of the Persian text of this grammar. He has 
also given along w’ith this a detailed account of the contents of the entire 
Tvhfat, from wdiich its great value will he at once appareiil. Besides 
this in his pvetace tlie editor has ably dij’cussed important points con- 
nected with the work and its author. 

The editor Mr. Ziauddin and the publisher of the work, tlie Vksva- 
bhnrati are to be congratulated on their publication, in suitable form, 
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of this work which ia the oldest among the available grammniN of modern 
Tndo-Aryaii languages/. It will be useful for Indian linguistics. 
Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterji baa written, to this work a foreword in 
which he has discussed in brief the aspect of Indo-Moslem cultural con- 
tact relating to the produclion of a work like the Tvhfatu-l-Hind. Tliis 
foreword has added to (he value of the volume under review. 

The four plates reproducing four pages of the India office Ms., are 
useful. It^j printing and get-up are good and reflect credit on the part 
of tlie publisliing department of the Visvabharati. AV© liope that under 
(be patronage of Visvabharati Mr. Ziauddiii will continue bis valuable 
work with the Tiilifat, and he will not only edit the promised Biaj 
Bhakha lexicon but the entire work at no distant date. 

Manomohan Ghosh 
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Caloutta Review, vo\. 56. no. 1 (July 1935) 

SuRENDRA Natii Sen. — The Early Career of Kanhoji Angria , This is 
au account of the activities of Kanhoji Angria, the great admiral 
of the Maratha navy in the early part of his career. 

Ibifl., vol. 56, no. 2 (August 1935) 

Benoykumar Sarkar. — NilahantKa and Mitramiira: Two Hindu 
Political Philosophers of the Seventeenth Century, The topics 
dealt with in the NUimayukha of Nilakantha and the Rdjanltipra- 
kasa of Mitramisra have been mentioned and the merits of the two 
authors as writers on politics discussed. 


Ibid., Tol, 56, no. 3 (September 1935) 

Basanta Kfmab C'H^tterjee. — Dr. Wintemitz on tiie Veda. The 
opinions expressed by Dr. M. Winternitz in hi;^ Hisioiy of Indian 
TAteratnre, vol. I, regarding some V'edic pioblems have been opposed 
in this paper. 


Indian Culture, vol. II, no. 1 (J 1935) 

Dorothy A. L. Stede. — The Iwqjortance of the Physical features of 
India for the understanding of her History. 

Md. Examul Haq. — The Sufi Movement in India. 

Benoytosii Bhattacharyya. — Iconography of Heruka. This is a study 
of different forms of Heruka, a deity described in the Buddhist 
Tantras. 

Nauni Nath Das Gupta. — The Oomipation of Bengal hy the Kings of 
K&marupa. 

Anilchandra Banerjee. — A Note on the S^iccession of FirUz Sha, 
SusHiL Kumar Bose. — Historical Notes and Questions, 
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(1) VaKitaka 'king Pravarasena 1. 

(2) Pataliputra in the Time of Patahjali. 

Girija Pra.sawna Majumi>ar. — Fvmifvre. Manca, Pilha and such other 
articles of furniture have been desuTibetl from, Sanskrit and Pali 
'literature. 

pANCHAr^.VN J^liTHA. — /Vc/< T ratfc-roal (jt and Cnmmcrcc. 

KuLLlA Ham Ka.'ajyai*. — FaNi.'^ifoIof/t) tn thr Atlmr ( a rf^dn . Tlu* pa])t‘» 
interprets the passages in the AHwn'avvda dealing with Ki'imis. 

A. }lERRlK\J)iaj-: Ufa’W.- -F loiitu>n (liul ImCan Tfioufjlit. 

Journal of the Annamalai University^ vul. IV, no. 2 (Aut^ust lUJo) 

V. It. Hamaswami Sas'iri. - J*i(jnnnatlnt /*andita. While rontlnviiikg 
the discu^>ion about tlic imsitiim of Jaganiiatha Paiidita a.'i a I'terarv 
critic, this instalment of the ])aper gives an exposition of ahhidha 
and {((k^aijti us found in his well known w'ork of poetics, tlie 
liasafjaitgddh ara . 

K. R. PisirAROTi. — Abhis/’ka-ud{aka . Bhasa's Ahlii.p'ka-udfaka is being 
translated into Pnglisli with Notes. 

K. R. PiSHAUOTi & T, B. Navah. — Ma n as gala ya rand r old. The fitsi 

chapter of the Mann.yjdloyik'^indrikd, a Sanskrit treatise on avchi- 
tectui’e dealing with the secular structures, has been tlansllaled into 
Eriglisb with Notes. 

K. R. PiSHABOTl . — [ Thirty slokas explaining some expressions 
often found in Sastric writings are edited here with an. old 
commentary. 

R. Ramanuja! HAR i & K. S«imvas.a( iiakiam.— l The Aiwa- 
iiiddhl- included in tlie Siddhitraya of Yunuinaearya in being edited 
witli lOnglisli Translation and Notes, 


Journal of tha Assam Rasaaroh Sooiety, vol. ]ll,uo. 1 (April 1935) 

K. L. B-ARUA, — Kdmarfipa in the Ninth Cenhuty A.D. 

JoGENDRA Cttandra Ghosh. — King Har^a, the Author of the RatndvdlL 
The writer of the article thinks that Harsadeva of Gauda was the 
aiiihor of the Ratndvali. He ruled over Gauda, ITdra, Kalinga, 
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Kosala and Kaiiiarupa in. tlie latter part of tlie seventh and the fii'st 
part of the eighth century AX'. 

Amarnatii ll/AY . — Cuiinnkjo and Sn Madhva. — In reply to a rejoinder of 
IM. A(djyutac*harau Tattvanidhi, il has been asserted' her© that Itengal 
Vaisnavisii] has grown out of the 8ahkara sect, and Caitanya was 
not V. follower ot' Mudhva’^*' teachings. 

Annaoa (’hakav llifATM '^riT vra a. —The Xnrjrnf Rrlios of Kanttupu . 

Htrinciii Ki mar IIarua. — The Adwinisfrative Systevi of lulnuirupo. 
Information is gathered from inscriptions dating from the 7th to 
the rJth centuries' regarding the machinery of government as it Avas 
prevalent in tlie kingdom of Kumar upa. 


Journal of Oriontal ROsoaroh, vol. IX, part if (Apiil-June 1935) 

K. A. Nlf>.iKASTA Sastiu. — *1// insr/ihed Cot from Xanduru. The pajier 
shows it to be probable from the inscription on the pot. that it 
contained the relics of the celebrated Buddhist divine Aryadeva. 

C. SiVAKAMAMVRTl . — Realism in Indian Art. 

C. K. Sankaran. — Fire Stage,'!, of /Vc-Tcd/r Determinative Compound- 
accentuation as surmised hy the Hist'-oric Survivals of their Repre- 
sentatives in Sdnslnt. 

S. Dksikavinayakam — Sfivindram Inscription of Bh'uiaila Mra 

Rama Varmii, AJ)> L546. The paper containing the Tamil text 
of the inscription tJirows light uii the political condition cd’ 
Travancore about the middle of the Kith century A.iJ. 

li. V. H.vmaswami Aiyak .- — Tamil (. 

Iv. (j. Sankah. — The AAionomiad Data of the Caripado.L The Cari- 
padaljti one of the Etlatiohii, a part of the Saiigain literature. The 
11th Paripadal contains astronomical data indicating that it Ava^ 
composed in 17 A.O. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, July 1935 

Iv. A. Nii.AKANTtiA 8ASTRT. — The date of BhCiti V ikramaheiari. The 
writer puts forward arguments in suppori of his opinion that the 
Kodumhalur inscription of Bhiiti Vikramake^ari belongs to the 10th 
century A.C. and opposes the theory assigning it to the 7th century. 
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Journal of the University of Bombay, toI. Ill, part VI (May 1 35) 

H. 1). Velvnkah. — Hymnit to Indra hy the VisvainitTas. Twenty-four 
liymns from the Itg-veda (III, 30-53) are rendered into Enj^lish and 
aiinotaied. 

A. M. GHA'rAGE . — Sanrasenl Prakrit. The liiig'uistic nature of Sauia- 
cioiiT Pra-krit is discussed and its grammatical p,eciiliarilies pointed 
out. 

(jrANEsii Ij. CirANOAVATtKAR . — Asvius OS Historical Figures. The wrilei 
of the paper is of opinion that Asvin&, the twin-gods of the Vedic 
pantlieon, were mortals reputed for their surgical skill. 


Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Sooietyi vol. XXV, no. 4 (April 1935) 

K. 11. PtsifAROTi. — Balacarita. The Balacarita of Bhasa is being 
rendered into English. 

SuFUU Kac ;. — Two Cent in ie.» of Wadeijar Buie in Mysore {1665-1761) 

(’. S. K. Rao Saiieh . — Population of the, Mughal Empire in Khe Si.e- 
tcenth and Seventeenth Centuries. 

K. Naravan \S'^VAMI Iyah. — Srlvidyd. The paj)er dealing with the 
f^rividya system of Tautric worship treats of Kundalini yoga and 
describes the different nddls and cakras in this laU instalment. 


PrinK^tl and published by Mr. J. O. Sarkhcl, at tho Calcutta Oriental Press, 
9, Pancliaiiaii Chose Tiane, Calcutta. 
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Balasore Oopper-Plate Inscription of ^ri-Bhanu 

Mr. Ziauddin of the Visvabharati wbo kindly placed tbe copj)cr- 
plate at my disposal for decipherment informed me that the plate was 
dug* out by a cultivator from his field in a village, near the town of 
Balasore, in (^rissia. Several' other copper-plates — piohably noti less 
than six in number — were also discovered by him at the same time. 
Thinking the plates to be of gold, the cultivator melted them all 
except one; he has severed and destroyed the seal of tliis coppeisplate 
also. Wanton destruction of such priceless records of antiquity, lias 
deprived* us, thus, of much valuable historical information. 

The epigraphic alphabet of the copper-plate belongs to the eastern 
variety of the North-Indian script. On the one hand, it has clo>e 
similarity with Iho-e represented hy the records of the t^ailodhhuvas 
of Orissa, and on tlie other, with those of the iiiscri])tious of Thakuri 
Amsuvarman, the Licchavi Sivadeva and Ahlnra Jisiiiigiipta of Nepal; 
it is also analogous to that of the copper-plates of Bhaskaiavannan of 
Assam.. The plate is in the upright variety of the (l^ipta s< ript. 

Before proceeding to a detailed paliengraphic analysis of the 
alphabet of the copper-plate, we sliall deal with the general characteris- 
tics^of the North-Indian aljdiabet of the period and the province, 
indicated. 

“The North-eastern epigraphic alphabet of the (ith century A.D. 
presents the ordinary charaeteristics of the North-westei n variety of 
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the early Gupta alpliabet/^^ “The palreograpliy of the epoch 
beginiiiug' with tlie last half of the Gth and ending witli first half of 
the Ttli century A.D. can nowhere be studied with greatier advantage 
than in Nepal. The inscriptions of the llarsa year ?14, the Gupta year 
»31C, the Harsa years 39 anil, 45 show very cleai'ly the change which 
came over later Gupta cliaracters in the last lialf of the Gth century 
and the 50 years following that.“^ 

“Thus the Golmadhitol inscription [of Sivadeva], of the [Gupta} 
year 31G shows very little departure from Mandasor inscription of 
Yasodharinan. Tlie Patan inscription [of Aiiisuvarmaii], of the year 
34 is allied to the Ganjain grant of i^asahka. The next inscr., that of 
the llarsa year 39 and the short record of the year 45 [both 
of Anisiivannan], ore inscribed in characters very much akin to the 
Bodli Gaya inscription of Mahunamau, and the Mudhuban and 
llanskhera grants of Ilarsavardhana.^** 

The script of tlie copper-plate under dis(;ussioii is exactly similar 
to that of an undated inscription of Jisnugupta's reign (Bhagavaiilurs 
No. 11)* on a stone, supporting the parasol over an image of 
Oandesvara, in the quadrangle of the Pasupati temple, us also to that 


1 R. D. Banerji, The Oricfin of the Jietujuli Seript^ (Univ. Cal., 1919) p. 4‘2. 

2 R. D. Banerji’s ^VatulkeUd fUnint of MohCnuja [(tiipin-^ Snmmt 

K.J., Vol. IX, p. 286, 

:i R. D. Bancrji,, lor. rif. (Additions williin brackets, arc ours). 

Prof. Sylvnin f^rvi, Iiow'ever reads the thito of Colmadhitn] ni.srr. as olG or 518 
(and not 316 or 318) and also rogard-s it paradoxical to believe that Ani.s'nvarnian 
should adopt tht* Era of llarsa. S. licvi, Le Xei^iU 1/. PP- 126, 152. 

The latest theory is that propounded hy T)r. 11. G. Baaak. Accordinj^ to it, 
tliree different eras were in vogue in Nc'pal in three different periods of her 
history. At first, the Vikrama-Sonnmf was u.sed ; in the middle period, the 
liiccliavi king® from ftivadeva f to Udayadeva and the kings of the Thukuri family 
anti their suetvc.wrs tised lespectivtdy the dvptaSovwot and If nrsn-Sanivat ^ 
simultaneously ; xvhilc the third growp of the Ideehavi kings used only the Tfar^a- 
Sumvut. See R, G. Basak, The Tlistorfi of North-Kaxtern Jmlia, Calcutta, 1934, 
pp, ‘250, 279-280. Fleet wrongly took fSie date to be 316 (really, 318). 

4 Bhagavanlai fndraji and G. Biihler, * Inscriptions from NepaV, f/1., IX, 
pp. 163-63. 
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of the same prince’s Thankot iiisciijHion'^ of doubtful date (500? 
Sarnvat). 

The In.^ciiption of J^ivadeva dated t^riharsa Sainvat 143 and 
Samvat 145, (Uha^avanlars Nos. 13 & 14),* and the Inscrip- 
tion from Chasal-Tol whieh cdearly show tlie same .charact(M‘s,^ 
— as also the Inscription of Jayadeva dated {^riharsa Samvat 
153 (Bliaffavanlal’s No. 15)" of Pasiippti, which has exactly the same 
sciipts as indicated in the Inscription from Timi,® having for its 

Mandatory, (hltaka tlie snne jn'ince — all these (le)preseni epigraphic 
forms in moie advanced >tage< of develoj^ment than that in our copper- 
plate. 

Tlie inscrijition is incised on both sides of a single copper-plate 
measuring 18 centimetres (72 inches) by 94 centimetres (3*7 inches); 
there are Iti lines on the obveiv'ie side with 25-57 letUM's, on an 

average, to the line; while, on the reverse side, there are only 
8 lines with Jiiiml>cr of lettojs varying from 25 to 30 in a line. Dn tlie 

froii^l face the letters are about 5 nilllitncfrrs (4 indies) in size; but, on 

the back side, the letters in ea<*h siiccest^ive line, are gradually 
suialler in size and larger in number — the first, line consists of 2(> letters, 
each 4 vuUiinctres ( 35 inches), while the eightli and Iasi line has 30 
lettei'S, each 35 to 3 millimetres ('3 to *25 inches) in size. 

TJip seal of the cop])er-jdate was placed jirobahly at tlte mid<lle of 
the left side of the obver^ ; bui it Avas destroyed, leaving some marks 
at the points of fixing. There wan considerable amount of deposits on 
I he jdato, including earth, copper-sulphate and copper -oxide etc. But 
after the jdato had been very carefully treated for several weeks, all 
the letters came out quite legible, and almost all of t}»em in perfect 


,) S. Ticvi, Iv SiiHii, in, XVI.— 7//.S. /-. (Ir Tlmnl.ot, pp. Hr2-n-; Tt. G. Pasak, 
(UK f it., p. 2G2. 

6 See Not© 4, ,mi>ra. 

7 S. T/‘vi, Le Nr/ml, III, XVlU.^/n.s. np/Moi dn i'hnsdt-Tol, p. ll.'t; R. G. 
Bnsak, op. rff., p. 263. 

8 Sec Note 4, supra. 

0 S. Levi, he Nrpaf, 111, XlX.—Tnsvriitium dr Tiiui. p. Hi. op. rif., //. 
p. 168 ff. ; R. G. Basak, .op. fit., p. 263. 
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state of ])re<ervation. The few lost, oi* damaged letters, on the reverse 
side rould also he restx>red with perfect- certaint-y, from a comparison 
and consideration of the peculiarities of the lanj^iiage. The work of 
engraving is, with few exceptions, good.^® 

The inscription begins witli an auspicious symbol vs (having the 
form of a loop or senii-.sin'ral), wliich has been differently interpreted'.” 
This is followed by the single benediotory j)hrase, Svasti. Thereafter, 
tile epigraph projier, continues uninterruptedly, without any sign of 
punctuation, all in prose, till the end of the last (10th) line of the obverse 
side, and after this ui)- to the middle of the 2nd line of the reverse side ; — 
then, after the date, there are double vertical strokes of punctuation. 

After a few plirases, there are the usual imprecatory verses from 
ihc 2nd line till the end of the 7th line of the reverse side. The verges 
which are four in number are interpunctuated, and each of them ]i‘a^ 
double vertical strokeH, at tlie end. TJic last line (8tb) is in prose. 

Among the or biographical peculiarities of the epigraph, the most 
important are: 

(n) The reduplication of consonants, following immediately the 
letter r, whether they be at the middle of words or at the 
joining of two words, e.g. in tlie obverse side (1.2) vartta- 
mdna and in the reverse, (1.2) mdrf/fja, (l.(>) purvvadattdm; 
and, (1.2) hohuhhir^vvmutlhd. 

(b) The a-'^similation of anund^lhas, in cases of liasotif to the 
following consonant e.g. in the obverse side, (1.5) yathdrhum 
= pd}aijati, (1.7) '^Idlanh^punydhhi'* ; revei*se, (1.4) "‘dnant- 
yum=par(P . 

10 We have examples of work by a master-hand as also of crude attempts by 
a novice. See Note (v) to the text of the Inscription. 

11 It is the symbol of the MoAihyamd form of Sahda Brahma. It is 
still inarticulate and iinraanifest on the physical plane. Whereas, Omhira is 
capable of being sounded. 

See Mm. Panefinan Tarkaratna : Afiji 

(Haraprasdda Samvardhnn Jjehhamnla)^ Vol I. (Vangiya Sahitya Parishad, 
Calcutta); Mm. Padmanath Bhattacharya : KdwKirtlpttMaaiia- 

vnll. (Rangpur Sfthitya Parishad) pp. 66-56. 

12 Compare and contrast the Inscr. of Aip4uvannan and the Iiicchavis. 
S. Levi, op. cit., II, pp, 137-38. 
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But ilie moHt interesting and in)portant exani|)le, is certainly 
on the Reverse (1.8) Iikhitan='sa7uIhi-vigrahC . 

(r) Tlio reduplication of the consonant fa, followed by ra, in 
some case.^ e.g. in the front face, (11.8, 9) ° miftra-svavii. 
'(fl) There is a single instance of wrong sandhi, (11.4, 5) Brhat- 
hliogika for BrhdJ^hhagika. 

Fioin a consideration of the above orthographical peculiarities of 
tlic crigrai)h, the restorations of the following^ passages, are 
pi obai)le : — t )bverse, (i. 16) ° et7ja-*/)a*tfi(ttri)-d(i'?}mi - datva. Reverse 
(I.l) ^raisa (pattri)/j ; (1.5) sa^s*f:[tln'(trm]-,s(ihasr(nii.. 

The following are tlie main characteristics of ti'O epigraph ic 
alphabet of the cojtper-plate of 8ri-Bhanu; — 

(Vowels) There are only two examples of initial A. Obverse, 
(1.9) A ndinniiftni and Reverse (11.5, 6) *(ikse/thu The iipi»er jmrt of 
the left limb of A has small rmlfra and knob, and the lower part is 
transformed into a comina-like curve. The right limb consists of .a 
stiaigiit stroke with a curve below, also looking like a comma. 

There is only a single instance of initial TT'. Reverse, (1.2) l^l tanra. 
The letter h as develojied a curve below, and luvs the full form. 

((^ o n s (f n a n t s) The letter la has d'eveloped a loop to its left 
and an aeute angle at the lower extremity. It is more advanced 
than those of the Mavtkharl (Gth eentury A.C.) hnt retrograde than the 
others of Aphsad (about ti75 A.(b). The foiiii of /»■/• (1.9) obverse is 
however advanced. 

klui, (jn and ta have no kiioh^ or wedges. Tn most cases, 
ta has a top horizontal stroke. 

ra is transformed into a triangle, with a horizontal stroke at 
its top, vertex. 

The letter ja has the older form. 

/•i/m and no occur in ligatures. Obverse (1.10) bhanjandnatn. 
Reverse (1.2) vhtanca, (1.7) dduCic = cchreijo— The form of ca subs- 
cribed, in these, is quite triangular. The form of tica is that of tbe 
Indore copper-plate of Skaiida Giiidu '.s time, nearly. 

ia is a curve with horizontal stroke at the top. 
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thn occurs only in ligatures and has a slightly oval form. 
Reverse (lines 7, 8) YydhiAtliim^ sresthah^ pi*atisfhita .^ — 

(jo occurs only once in the ligature nrja. 01* verse (1.4) 
"‘diindarasika'* . The ligature has the siinio form as in the Maiikhari. 
Pi'ohahly, we have a further example in Reverse (1.8) lHdd-pCdfil:a . 

Tn the case of ua^ a .small acute angle has developed, to the tight 
lower extremity and both the sides and loops are marked, but the base 
line is straight. 'J'he form of no is as in the Maukhari and in 
A in s 1 1 va r n 1 a 11 J n sc r . 

There are three examples of t (i.e. fa with sign of viuiaia) and the 
form is more advanced than that of Maukhari. 

The letter iha has broad upper-part and the lower part is slightly 
pointed (1.5) i/athdrhant . And the ligature stJta has the same form, 
as in Vasodharman, hut a little more advanced. 

da has the .'^aine ioiin, a.s in Am.suvarinaii. The lower end has 
a small final vertical stroke, wherefrom the tail developed in later 
times. 

The letter d/ui consists of an arc and vortical stroke with a small 
angle at the bottom. Tlie ligature d/ira has a fonn nearly similar to 
that in the Allahabad Pi*amHi nf Samudra Gupl.a. 

ua consists of a liollow knob to the left, joined; with a slightly 
bent stroke to the right and a borizontal short line, above. The 
ligatures iidra, e.g, are of old fortns. 

The angles of pa are generally right onos; but in <some ca^e.** when 
Mib.scribed to u and ra the left angle is distinctly acuite. 

The letter pha ronsista ot a wedge to the left, from which descends 
a curve ending in a big hollow knob to the right; this latter 
occupies lialf the entire breadth, whereby pha is differentiateid 
from dha. Also the right-hand angle in dha slants inward, whereas in 
pha^ the slant is outward, though in botli cases the slants are very 
small. 

There seems to be instances, in the copper- plate, of both ha and 
va. Tlie fi^^<t is more box-shaped or hroad-bottome<l, e.g., Obverse 
(11.4, 5) Brhat(-d)~hho(/iha, hodhayati ; Reverse (1.2) Bahuhhir = 
vasndhd. But va mostly is more acuto-angled at the bottom, e.g.. 
Obverse (1.3) visayapatl (1.5) — 
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The letter hha has a wedge to the left which is either solid e.g. 
Obverse (1.5) ’*hhoyilay (1.7) ptnj^pihhivnhlhoyc or, more often, liollow 
e.g. Obverse (1.1) ^il-Bhdnvh. 

The letter ina has acute angles both at the right and left down 
corners, and an wedge to the top left. But sometimes it is also incised 
carelessly or differently e.g. Obverse (1.8) Mahd-mahattara' and 
Reverse (1.7) Mahim inahlmatdm. 

The development of the letter ya is in transition and tlierefore 
very important; and ya has both the tiipaiiite and the bipaitite forms-, 
sometimes even represented, side by side e.g. Obverse (1.5) "piijnyati 
hodhayatif (l.G) ""visaya" (1.7) "vrddhuye. Also, see the ya in 
reverse (1.1) "" pdtayitavyeti , which is peculiar. 

The letters ra andi la retain the older fonu-s. There are no hooks 
at the bottom of ra letters. Sometimes the la has the same for'n, as 
in Yasodharman e.g. Reverse (1.4) °aphala. 

In the cases of .s77, tlie form is transitional. In some examples 
the upper part has a curve, while in others, it is somewhat rectangular. 
The form of sa is old. All the lines are straight, generally. 

Tlie letter sa has a hollow wedge to the left and there is an acute 
angle at the right; the form of the letter ig similar to the Manlkhari. 

The form of ha is transitional. The base line is either straight or 
slightly slanting and Hie lower angle more acute. In general 
a})j?earance, the letter is similar to the Maukliari. 

From the above analysis of the main cliarncteri.stics of the epigra- 
phic alphabet of the copper-plate, the following facts are deducible: — 

(1) The letters— a a (^), (^), ca tha (sj), da (^), dha 

and phn ('s) are advanced than in Maukhari but more retrograde 
than Ainsuvarman & Aplisad. 

(2) kha (w), ga (if), jn (^r), <]<i (t), ta ( 5 r), «« (?r), ra (f), l„ (51), hha 
(«), sa and sa have retained the older Gupta forms as 
in Allahabad and Indore. 

(3) There are examples of both, va and ha 

(4) There are hotli tri-part ite and bipartite foiins of ya (if) which is 
therefore in transitional state of development. 

(5) There are acute angles at the lower ends of pa (q), 'ma va (^) 
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ainl there are still abseuee of tails and other ap]>endageSj 

however, to tljese letters. 

From the above consideration'^, the paheograpliic alphabet of the 
(•opppr-j)late may be safely put to the period, not earlier tliaji 550 and 
not later than (i5(), after (.’hrist (550-050 A.C.). 

This copper-])late insciiption was issued by the Mahdimitlhdra, 
Malu'irajn^ Mahil.srunantu J^ri-llhanu, from tlie military encampment 
rd>uka (d‘ Sagadhu, in the Sagadhahara’^ District (c/.sv/»/o), for ihe 
information and guidance cO the (diief Officials of the State 
/D/AUv/rnnn.s',’^ in the matter of a perpetual donation of land, by the same 
Sii-iihanu, for the eiiham ement of the leliginus merit pmipa of his most 
exalted Highness ^^rUPttnin^i-UliaUdraka-pdda and lading till the Moon 
and the Sim. The land donated, Avas situated in the said Sagadhahaia 
viptya and consisted', of the long fallow Anya-Bandu’a,ka (the minor nr 
other Handiiaka) village. 

The free gift of land Ayrnhum, was in favour of the Maliih 
mahaitoids Priya-miltrasvainin, (’alu-mittiasvamin, Dhi uvar-milli a- 
svainin, Aruha-mittra-svamiri. Tlie donees belonged to the Vatsa-(jo1ra 
and the Vajasaiieya School of the rajurveda. They were evidently 
Bl ah maims and under t he services of the state. W'e know from ( ontem- 
porary records that the title ScCiinln appertained to the Brahmana'i.' 

l.‘J Could Sii^adliH and ba located suincwbere in tic* 

(jiadliajaia .Mahals of Orissa, or tl.o ('bhati ^/iiadii division (>1 the Central Proxitues'r’ 
The word Ga(.llui traceable to l.F^. periods, is «dd. (See, llarida.s Milra, *7/)c 
7\fd(irit\n' (\)i/i>i‘r-phite Inner, of !^rl Cnn(Jr(uh’vti\ ITIQ., 1926, pp. .‘M7-18). Ilut 
the term (inrhjCit is traceable first, only as late as lOtli t'entury A.C. in Epiiirapbic 
records (see R. I). Baiierjee, Historu of (hix.so^ Vol. 1, p. 340). 

For the best account of CbliattisKarb, see 11. C. Majuindar, Oi'inmx in ilm 
M tiki nil. (‘al. 192o, Chapter V’H. 

14 Fleet, ('/!., Ill, and R. 0. Basak, Hhtorij of N. K. Imtiu, have fully 
explained the exact functions of tbe.se state officials. 

15 See, Bbaskaravarnian's Nidhanpur copper-plates — ed. by Mrn. Padmu- 
natba Bhaltacharya. E/., Vol. XIT. No. 13; Kilmurn ini iamnCivitU. And compare 
also the Ganjam, the Khurda and the Parikud Grants of the Sailodbhavas. 
(it) Hisforii of Orissa, Vol. T, Cal. 1930, Ob. TX, Jlarsavardhanu and ihr 
^adodhhavas. (h) H. C. Ray. The Dynastic History of Nartheni India. (Early 
Mediaeval Period), Vol. I, Cal. Univ. 1931, Ch. VIT. Dynastirs of Orissa (5) tfie 
Sndodhhavas. 
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But the title vvittra-^vdmin is remarkable. Could they refer to a parti- 
cular kind of Brahmanas? e.g. — the Maga-Brdhvioims^ though there is 
no tangible evidence.* 

The executive officer, who wrote (drew up the draft of) the deed 
of gift, was the SCmdhi-vi gratnika Aruna Datta. The plate was made 
(lit. heated and forged', tdpita) by Candra, who was established by 
Pidapalaka. Probably, tlie first one was an Apprentice under the 
tutelage and establishment of the second person, who might be the 
master-ciaftsman or artist. 

The record is dated, Samvat 5 Mdrgga 4. Both the numerals are 
legible and district. The first numeral has the ordinary North Ind. 
form (of the 8th cent. A.C., inclusive). The second numeral has the 
usual Gupta form (of 4th-6tli cent. A.C.). 

The digit of the Saiiivat is evidently tlie number for unity, 
ekakanha. The digits for the tern and the hundreds must be supplied. 

Firstly, if the era of the record was the Mdlava Vikrama SaTnvat 
of 57-58 B.C. — as the month indicated is Agrahayana, MVS. G05 would 
correspond to 548 A.C. ; whereas MVS. 705 would be equivalent to 048 
A.C. ; and MVS. 805, to 748 A.C. The first date would be rather too 
eaidy; the third, too late. The second date seems to be more to the 
point— viz., MVS. 705 corresponding to 048 A.C. 

But this would at once bring down the date of the record, to the 
limes of the emperor Harsavardhana.'* Firstly, it is doubtful, if 
^rahiipratihara Sri-Bliaiui, would have faile<l to mention by name, as 
his Srl-paramki-BhatiCiraka-pada, such an outstanding jjersonality, if he 
owed any fealty to the emperor Harsa, and if the emperor was alive at 
the time. Harsavardliana had, already, disappeared from the political 
firmament by 048 A.C.” 

16 For Harsavardliana and his times, the best account is by Maurice h. 
Fttinghausen, llorna Vtirdhcma Ein pereur cl pocte de Vinde septentrionale 
(600-648 A.D.) Etude si/r sa vie et son temps. These pour lo Doctorat d’universite 
de Paris. 1906. Especially, Chronologic du Itkgne, pp. 8-16. 

17 Rakhaldas Banerji, {Bistory of Bengal, Xo\ I), 

Cal. 1321 B.E„ p. 95; R. G. Basak, The History of North-Eastern India, Ch. Vll •. 
Hemchandra Raychaudhuri, PoUtical History of Ancient India, third ed., revised 
and enlarged, Cal. XJniv. 1032, pp. 408*10. 
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Secondly, the palteograpJiic alphabet of the plate, is more Guptaic, 
lhau anything’ else in cliaiacter. And since, the date of ^lie script u^'ed 
must be put, as ban been conclusively proved, to the period 550-650 A.C., 
it would be hazardous to bring down the same, to the extreme lower 
limit. 

The next alternative is to identify this Sr'-parcma-Bluittaralid-pdda 
with the Gupta Emperor Sasanka. Inscriptions, coins, contemporary 
literary records etc. prove that his territories extended^ irom (Kanauj?), 
Magadha, Karnasu.variia (D(. Murshidabad) to Kohgada (I)t. Gan jam). 
But, the concerted attacks of Emperor Harsavardhaua and his 
powerful ally the king of Kamarupa, Bh^skaiavarmaii had driven 
iSasauka away from Karnasuvarna by 610 A.C., or probably after at 
least 619-20 A.C.'* 

And though Maharajadhiraja Sa-sauka’s ‘conquest of (hdsaa was 
undoubtedly real and the adherence to his cause of the f^ailodbliava 
chiefs sirong’, ‘it seeims to be certain that he died before Yuan Chwaiig’s 
arrival at Kanauj or Bodh-Gaya.’^'* Probably, t^asTuika had died some- 
time between 619-09 A.C,, or between (>19-37 (about 625 A.G.)^® 
So Sasahka cannot evidently be the i^rlypamma-Bliatt/i-raka-puda 
of our copper-plate. 

The only otlier Gupta king, who had assumed the Iirperial titles, 
Parama-Bhatidraka and Mahdrdjddlilrdia^ and whose reign would 
synchronise with the period in question, was Adityaseiia of the 
Mag'adhaii Branch. 

lie ruled over a wide territory ‘the whole eartli up to the oceans 
and per funned ‘Asvamedha and other sacrifices*.*^ 

18 llakhaldaa Banerji, ibid., pp. 87-88; Mm. radmanath Bhattaeharya, 

Ilai«apra«ad Chanda, ‘^tW" 
K. L. Bania, 

oj KamurOim, Shillong, lOdd, Cli. IV, Kdniaiupa of nhaslarvunnan, pp. OG-GOj 
R. G. Basak, Hist, of Noith-Eadcrn India^ pp. 224-225. 

19 Rakhaldas Banerji, Klsfory of Orissa, Vol. I, Ch. IX, pp. 128-29. 

20 Rakhaldas Banerji, 
op. fit., pp. 152-163, 225 ff. . 

21 Hemchandra Raychaudhuri, oj). cit., pp. 408-11; H. C. Ray, op. cif., 
pp. 274-75.; R. D. Banerji, The Origin of the Bengali Script^ p. 42. 
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Both, his Shahpur images-inscriptioo of the Harsa year G6-671 A.C., 
and the undated Aphsa(J inscription belonp^ing to the'lalter-half of the 
7th century A.C., are more advanced, as rej^ards script, to the 
Inscription of I^ri-Bhaiiu/ which may he more properly put to the 
first-half of the same century. 

Thou#»-]i it is inadvisable to liazard conjectures, the emperor 
{^^rhpaNnua-JBtnttjirala^pdfla) referred to, may he tlie Magadlian 
Gupta emperor, Adityasena or any of his immediate ancestors, who 
mijirh'l liave become independent. 

Snmvtif Mdrgfjmlh might he, either, the Mnlava Vikiavi*i 
Sftmvaf 7rtO = G48 A.C. or, the regnal year 5 of the emperor. 


L.l 

L.2 

L.3 


TEXT 

[OBVERSKl 







a) 

L.4 

b) 

L.5 
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L.7 

L.8 




L.9 

L.IO 


d) 



gwHHt 51 %5rf^T«n 5R?!ft5n 


[REVEBSKl 

L. 1 1 «ftaw?rt5PTKi!if 'Tft»(f?r): 


L.I2 


g) 

JTPJT 5^ II 




affiT^g^rr 

L.I3 scrsrfg: gn<if^fir: 

?I?fT »iR|: 
<T^ ^!?[T II 

JTT ii 

L.14 ^as^RifX^: 


aif^n: 
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L.15 It 

. i) 

^[«rt>nE5iTftr 

* 

L.I6 srrgjT?crr 

j) 

L.17 [2T>rnr^gf^: 

k) ^ 



NOTES 

(a) In many copper-plates, this high official is styled somewhat 
differently e.g, (1) Dandapaiiha or (2) Ddvd^fptUila, See (1) 
Gavdalel'hmndl (1 : Copper-plate of Dharmapala Deva 

(I. 45) and (2) I hid. Copj)er-p'late of DevapaJa Deva 

( 1 . 33 ). 

(h) Brhat {d) = hhogila is fknown from other source. See Pafid- 
kelld Grant of Maharaja ^irardja [Gupta] Samrni\ 2S3, of 
Mr. R. D. Banerji : El., Vol. IX, p. 287. 

(c) The reading is ar/i mkhilajotiyaBandi rakagrd ma . The 

meaning is probably — ‘The village, the other iniiiov (lesser) 
anyaBandlrala , which was long fallow^ Compare the form 
aparOrMandardf 

{d) Donees of Brahmaiia Varna with the names of ^vdmin are 
known, in Orissan Plates (of the Suilodbhava.*) and from 
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Assamese' plate? of Bliaskaravarman, buft not with titles of 
Mittra-svdmin. Perhaps from the name Aruha^ is to be 
derived the Bengali form Hd-ru, which might also he 
fromV^'r. 

{e) This emendation of the lext as rdja*pafti(ttnh) is supported 
by Mr. R. 1). Banerji’s Patidkedln^-Grant where we have the 
form patti-krtpa, w'ith which thp (emended) reading may be 
compared. 

(/) The reading is very clearly [ddnam (hLtra>ddnanfhitvd\ 
(hinnn reflated. According to the orthography of this ins- 

cription, this readiing is doubly certain. 

Though according to Panini, the subject of both the verbs 
Vh/ii/; and ^s/ da must bo the one and same person, there are 
exceptions e.g. ^ ^ I This is a 

noted and oftquoted example. So to make out the sense 
we must interpret these lines of the text, as follows: 
**So, theirs, is an {samucit/i, as opposed to Kvta) authentic 
or genuine (pattri) record or deed from the king; when the 
gift has been made, duly, no hindrance must he offered to 
those who w’onld be enjoying the gift.*' 

(/;) The numeral indicating the Sanivat {ride Plate, reverse, 
2iid line, 4 th letter) is clearly 5. See Biihler, Indische 
Pahrof/rapliie, Tnfel IX, 7Mhlzeir]ien . roin])are column X. 
Gupta 4-(>th centuiy A.C., and columns XX and XT Nepal 
Mss., the forms corresponding. 

Tlip numeral denoting the Mdigt/a di, is {ride Plate, reverse, 
'2nd line, Sth letter) evidently 4. See Biihler: loc, c/t., 
column XVII. Northern laser., 8 th cent. 

(//) Professor Sylvain T/‘vi has discussed at great length and cii- 
ti(ially, these and all other verses, to be found in donative 
charters. They are usually in the form of lecommendations 
and imprecations. Sco S. TjCvI : />r Nepal Vol. Ill, XJX. 
Inscription de Timi, pp. 119-185. 

(/) The restoration m*s*f*i (wjvijr.w® iif based on the peculiar 
orthography f)f the Inscription. 

( 7 ) The reading is to be Yvdhisthim] in the vocattive. 
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(k) The reading is mafiivatdm (as opposed to the usual viahlma^ 
tarn), and inaccuiate. 

(/) This is perhaps the most interesting example of the a^iiuilu- 
tion of nasals to the subsequent eoni^nants. As sa is a dental, 
the nasal t/i in likhitam (preceding mndhiviynihikena'' ) 
becomes changed to dental 

{m) tdpitiim (from >/ /dp, to heat?) is a peculiarly new word; 
possibly this has reference to the smelling of the raw 
iiiatei'ial and preparation of the coj>per-plate itself for 
engraving. 

(n) Pidupulaka seems to be the master artist under wfiose 
guidance, was Caiulra, as an Apprentice. We have tangible 
proofs of crude work by a novice e.g. in 1.10, 

— Tfri: — 

In 'Tfn tliei'e seems to be a double mistake, committed. The 
pa letter look.s* more like da; wdiile instead of ttn, the letter 
engraved is tti. Certainly the word meant was q%: xnittrih, 
having the sense of ‘a deed of gift*. The more usual word 
is /Mitti, a tadbhava derivative which usually replaces the 
original word*. 


SUMMARY 

Orn. Blessings (attend upon you) ! 

From the Camp (of the aitmyj of Sagacllia, the Mighty Guard (of 
the realm] tiie Great King, the Great Feudatory Sri-Bhaiiu, liale (and 
hearty], in the Province of »Sagadhahura otters respectful greetings, unto 
those, as.sembled pre^iently as also as would flourish in future — Great 
Feudal Jiords — and others,— the Governors of the big provinces and 
other State Officials — (one and all] accordingly as becometh them, and 
fleclares for information (and guidance], that let this be known unto 
j-ou all, that AVe have made — for the enhancement of the merit>a of 
His Exalted Highness! of the lesser Bandiiaka village, lying long 
fallow and under this Province — a permanent donation lasting even 
until the Sun and Moon, unto — •MiWra.-Svumins, Chief Officials with 
the family surname of Vatsa and belonging to the Vajasaneya School. 
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And that — wliereaa genuine [and aufthentio] is> theii* royal charter 
[of gift] , once the gift hue been made, by no one, should be offered any 
hindrance to tho<^ enjoying [their legitimate rights] ; and that — out of 
respect unto [the person and majo^ty of] Hi? Most Exalted Highness, 
must this deed of gift be fully acted upon. Se^vat 6 M&rgga di 4. 
[Year 6 Agrahayona day 4]. 

Thus, hath it been said in the Sacred Texts — Respectful 
acquiscence, lendered unto the acts of gift by other persons, is even more 
infinitely meritoriou?, th«m one’s own personal gifts — 

01 Yudhirthira! protect carefully the previous giftOj unto 
the twice-born — 

[Drafts] Written [drawn up] by the Minister of Peace and War. 
Aru^a Datta ; [Plate] smelted by Oandiu, under the establishment of 
Pidapalaha. 

Haridas Mztra 



The Damaikalika-Niryukti 

The Da4avaikalika^ir}fukti^ is one of the important works of the 
Niryukti tlitoratnre, next only to the more famous Avaiyaka-niryukii, 
Even though the Ava4yaka is more important from the point of view of 
Jain literature, theology and its ecclesiass^tical history, the DaJavaikdlika 
gives us a better insight into the secular and profane subjects 
which cover a very wide field of interest. The Niryukti literature 
is certainly a peculiarity of Jain writings and has not as 
yet received due attention it requires to know its real value and 
significance. The major portion of these works is occupied with minute 
and detailed discussions about the various theological points of Jainism, 
for their chief aim is to supply and supplement these facts to the booSks, 
on which they are taken to be tlie comments. But besides these, we find 
many references to various philosophical schools, ethical doctrines, rules 
of w'orldly behaviour, logical discussions, information about art? and 
crafte, topics from sciences like economics and erotics, and various other 
subjects. All these are of immense importance, if we take into con?i- 
dersCtion the early date attributed to these books. Moreover the 
Niryuktis allude to a vast amount of folklore which is of some interest. 

These works have some characteristics wdiich we do not find any- 
where else in Indian literature. Tradition attribiitesi to them tlie nature 
of a commentary on the various texts of the ArtlhanMagadhi canon, and 
therefore each one is definitely joined w ith one of books. The 

names of these w'orks again are derived from such books. The Dasavai- 
kdlika Niryukti derives its name from tlie Dusavaikdlika Sutra^ the 
second of the MMasutras of the Jain canon, and? is supposed to be a 
commentary oil it. Their nature as commentary is very doubtful and if 


1 The text of the Niryukti is edited by Leumann in vol. 86, pp. 681 

foil. It is also printed along with the text of the JJasavailcriliku-Svfra and 
Haribhadra’a commentary by the Agamodaya-Samiti, Surat. Prof. Abhyankar’a 
text as given at the end of his edition of the Sutra haa been followed in giving 
teferenoee. 
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at all these aie taken ae commentaries, they form a class by themselves, 
(li6feriii|< from all other commentaries in many important points. They 
do not explain the texts nor help us in interpreting iheiiu. The earliest 
available cotinmeutarie^t include them along with the texts, and unlike 
most of the commentaries they are written in verses. They touch upon 
points which have no traces in tlie texts while they pass over much of 
the text, without a word to say on it. Moreover tlieir method- and pro- 
cedure are altogether diifereiiti and novel. 

The name Nijjutti is an obscure Prakrit word. Tlie commentators 
render it into Sanskrit as Kiryukti and try to interpret it etymologically. 
Thus Malay agiri explains it to mean “the explanation of the Sutras” 
which means, nothing more than a comauentary : sutre pratliamamevc 
samhaddh&ndm satdm aHhdndm vydkhydrupd yuktir yojanavt niryukta^ 
yuktir iti pnlpte yukUtpadmya lopdfi niryukfih j . In ihe Ava^yaka 
itself we have the following line to explain the word: — **Niijuttd 
je atthd jwni haddha teixa hoi nijjuttV* (83). This differs 
veiyr little from the explanation given by Maluyagiri, unless we take it 
to mean that, various thitigs. are packed up in it and so it means Nijjutti. 
Besides this there is another cognate word Nijjiidha which occurs in the 
Daiavaikdlika^n, in Nijjvdhdvi lira sejjaTpbhavena and Nijjilhngaiii 
viiipde (12, 1»3). T)r. 'Weber,* being dissatisfied with these suggestions 
of the scholiasts, pioposed to regal’d Nijjutti os a comiiition of Nirutti, 
which would become in San>krit Ninikti, a well-known word in Indian 
literature meaning etymology (rp. Ya^sko’s Niryukta), But such' an 
emendation is clearly unacceptable. For one thing, the transition 
frouji Nijjutti to Nirutti is unaccountable in any satisfactory way, w’hile 
w’e have evidence to show that the wi’itere of these works kept the two 
word^ clearly apail. In DaJavaikdiikd-nijjuttt, 10, 399 we find the 
word ‘Niruita' along with other Dvaras that can be applied to the word 
‘Bhikkhu’ to explain it. From this it is obvious that Nirutta or etymo- 
logy forms only one pai’t of the subject matter of Nijjutti. In fact, 
Nirutti is relegated to the background, while Niki^epa is given 
])i'omiueuce. 


2 hid. Stud., XVn, 67 n. 2. 
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Another suggestion about the meaning of this term can be derived 
from its paralleil Nijjwlhja or Nijjuhaffa, which the commentators always 
interpret to mean **to tak^, to cuJl out from” usuallly referring to the 
Purvas as the source. Now, Dr. Charpentier® has pointed out that the 
present Niryukti works are not the first exegetical works, but are produc- 
ed from, the more voluminous prose commentaries that preceded them 
and to which they formed as if the mnemonic verses, summarising their 
contents and helping the memory of the monks who expounded the texts 
following those big commentaries. Now, by this analogy we can say 
that the Nijjuttis were so called because they were culled out from the 
original commentaries which are now lost to us. This will explain the 
nature of these works to a greater extent than the previous one of 
regarding them as treatises on etymology. 

But this explanation also is not very satisfactory. We have no 
means to ascertain the existence and nature of these hypothetical com- 
mentaries and how far they are epitomised in the present Niryuktis. 
Kven if much traditional information is presupposed by these worjca it is 
doubtful to suppose that it was put down in the definite form of a 
commentary from which thef^e works might be derived. Moreover much 
doubt exists about the meaning of both the words ns explained by the 
commentators. 

To interpret the name satisfactorily we must try to understand the 
nature of these works clearly. It can be very easily seen that these 
NiryUiktis, though ill-arranged and always disgressing to extraneous 
materials, have one thing in common, we mean, the elucidation of a few 
typical words of the texts. Thus, in DaiavaikdUJca^ it can be seen 
that besides all other things the Niryukti explains nearly all the headings 
of the ten chapters of the Sutra, and some more words from the body of 
the text in addition. It picks up the various words in the name of the 
chapter and begins to deal with each one of them in detail. Further it 
uses a peculiar method in explaining and interpreting them . It applies 
the various Annyogadvaras or categories of interpretation, and points 
out the nature of these objects in the light of these view-points. Usually 
the four well-known Annyogadvaras of Nama, Sthapanfi, Dravya and 

8 UHafedhya.yana’SHtra, Introduction p. 61, 
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Bhava are found applied, even though others and of greater number are 
also laid under contribution (cp. 1; 8, 9, 34; 2; 157, 158; 3; 184 &). 
So the main function of the Niryukti}^ appears to b© tli? interpretation 
of the various terms in the Sutras by t)ie application of this doctrine 
of the Anuyogadvfvras. Wo can scarcely doubt that this docinue is a 
peculiarity of Jainism, and must be of ancient standing, as it figures in 
the canon and the Tattt:drfh(i<lhigama Sutra (1. 5-8). In the light of 
this fact we can interpret the name Niryiikti to mean *the application 
of these Dvuras*, a fact fully home out by the nature of these works. 
It will also explain incidentally wbj^ .such a literature is found' in 
Jainism only. 

Like all other Nijjuttis the DdJnrnildJihMiijjutti is also attributed 
to Rhadrabahu by the Jain tradition. This is found ba>e(l upon tlie 
statement'^ in the ^^rahjaht-mryulti in whicli the author gives, the ten 
Niryuktis wliicli he wrote on the different works of the canon. Rut be- 
sides thej!e ten, we have (wo other works having tlie title Nijyukti, 
namely the Pinda-niryukti and Oglia-niiyukti whieh are often included 
in the Mfila Sutras themselves. This is due to a misunderstandiug on 
the part of the redactors of the canon. We have a reference in the 
Da.iavnikiillhi~n, (304) in which the writer say.s that, a more (h'iaiiled 
statement about the rules of begging food can be found in the work 
called Pinda-nijjuMi. The manner of the reference makes it clear that 
the woilk is an oft’-shool of the DamvaiMUla-u a work supplement- 
ing its r)th chapter. »Si’nulav is the case with the Ogha-niryiikti whicli 
is an off-shoot of tlie Arn^yaha-nirynlti and is a supplement to it. 
Because both these works wer© taken from the Mfila Sutra grouji, (lies? 
Niryuktis were eriwieously grouped along with them, and were counted 
us one of them. This will also evade the ]»o''sibility of counting them 
as more than ten. 

There are also a few indications which would point out to a common 
authorship of these woik>’. Rut whether thi.s writer is Rhadrahaliu 
himself who lived in the 3r(l centuiy R.C. or .somebody else is very 
doubtful. Dr. Cbarpeiitier basi iminted nut that the VftnrrMydyuua- 
niryukii refers to Stbfilabbadra and others wlio, according to the Jain 


4 Ih’uL, II. I foil. ; Wol)er, hid. Stud.^ XVII, 57. 
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tradition, come after Bhadrabahu himself, and therefore hia authorahip 
of these worjcs is improbable. But there are some difficulties in following 
this line of investigation, and accepting the conclusions derived from it. 
It neglects the vital question about the composition of these works, which 
are, it can be proved with sufficient material, composite works of a very 
complex nature. ICven tradition itself admits this fact, and the oldest 
comn],entators often tiy to differentiate between the original work and 
these later additions and elucidations. And unless we point out from 
which «source the reference comes, its vailue for chronological purpose 
remains doubtful and vague. 

Dr. Vidyablulsana,® on the other hand, has tried to make use of the 
tradition of the Digambaras in determining the authorship of these 
works. According to it there were two Bhadrabidius, and the younger 
was a great writer. He would place him in the reign of Candragupta II 
of the Gupta dynasty, and mainly relies upon the tradition that he was 
a contemporary of Varahamihira. On this view the Nijjuttis will have 
to be placed in the 4th century A.D., a time which would explain all 
references to 'late writers like Sthulabhadra and others. 

Even if we refuse to accept the theory of Dr. Vidyabhusana as being 
founded on very insufficient grounds both in ascribing these works to the 
younger Bhadrabahu against the unanimous opinion of the tradition to 
the contrary, and in placing him. in the 4th century, we find the date 
ascribed to these works is nearer the truth than the early traditional date 
of tli© third century B.C. An indication to such a date is found in the 
Daiaoaikdlika'niryukH (1, 81) in which the text refers to one Govinda as 
an illustration of a great disputant. Now from- the Pattavali at the 
beginning of the Nandisfitra, we know- that this Govinda wa^^ one of the 
pupils of Niigarjuna and so probably lived about 350 A.D. This wull 
also explain to a considerable extent the developed nature of the various 
sciences referred to in the Niry(iikti. 

The Da^awdikMika-n In its prefsent form consists of 447 Gathas. It 
is divided into ten chapters and two Ciiiikas to suit the divisions of the 
Dakavaikdlika Siitra. According t,o the indications found in the com- 
mentary of Haribhadra, the oldest writer on tlie Nirnikti, the present 


6 History of Indian Logic^ II. 
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woi^k is formed chiefly of two groups, one of which is called by him as 
the Xiryukti Gathas forming the real and original texti of the Niryujkti 
proper, and the second group of some 03 Gathas which he calls as the 
BhasyakrtnGatlias, and which are intersjiersed throughout, the work, 
but mostly to be found in the NiryuWti of the 4th chapter. Haribbadra 
further points out that, the two Gathas (I. 120, 163) are from a different 
liand which is further roiTol)orated by the fact that the second verse f»f 
tlie two sliows a repetition of the similes found in the verse precedi Jig it 
and which lielougs to the Gathas of the Niryukti piroper. 

A perusal of the Niryukti and the Bha8ya-Gathi\.s will reveal the 
fact that the Bha^yarGathas ore mainly intended as a supplement to the 
original Niryukti. Sometimes they point out the philosophical school 
to which the Niryukti makes a reference, while at other times it inter- 
prets the difficult verses in it (cp. 262 and foil.). But on the whole it 
supplies information not found in the Niiyukti or develops the subject- 
matter barely referred to in the original, to a greater extent with an 
intention of making the Niryukti fuller and easy. Tradition has not 
preserved us the name of the writers of these Bhasya-Gathas, nor is. 
there anything in the Gathas themselves to show the author of these 
verses. They are usually attributed to ancient writers like Siddhasena- 
ganin, Dharmadasaganin and Jinadusamahattara. But nothing deflnite 
can he stated about it. 

From the present Niryukti and particularly its introductory part 
we can collect a few facts about the nature of the original Sutra ns known 
to the writer of the Niryukti. From vv. 6, 7, we know that the work 
was called both as Dasakaliya and Dasaveyaliya, which was understood 
to mean ‘Hlie ten chapters preached at. tlie time of evening** (cp. 
The Da^sarnikalUa-Sfitra: a Sfttdij, Patwardlian, 1933, p. 9). The 
present work w’ns the production of Sejjainbhava, who w’as enlightened 
at the sight of an image of Jina, intended for his young sou Managu 
(14, lo). It was studied hy him in .six months at the end of w’hich he 
died. When the whole ?tory was disclosed, the Sanigha ])laced the work 
ns authoritative and included it in the canon (444-44(»). The Niryukti 
also records a tradition w'hich says that the two Crdikus at the end were 
delivered by Simamdbara to a lay woman for her benefit (447). The 
source of this work was the Purvas particularly tlie Atmapravuda from 
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wliich the Dhainmprajiiapti wae taken, the Karmapravada from which 
the Pimlesana was extracted, the Satyapravada from which tlie Vakya- 
suddhi was culled out, while all others were taken from the Praiyakhyaua 
Purva. The wwk contained the ten chaptervji beaiiiif^ the present 
names and in addition the two Cfilikas*. He al«o {>ives us the purpose 
of each chapter which is a grood indication- of its contents. The first 
teaches the exaltation of Dliamia, the secoiuV the firm belief in it, the 
third the rules of conduct in a shorter compas?, tlie fourth abstension 
from killing living beings, tlie fifth the rules of begging food, tlie sixth 
the rules of conduct in details, the seventh the purity of the words, the 
eighth cai’efulnesB, the ninth discipline, and the tenth the nature of the 
good monk. The firjjt Ciiliku is devoted to the stability of a monk wdio is 
shaken in his faith, while the second deals with his secluded residence. 
All these facts are closely borne out by our present text. Again the very 
close aiidi verbal interpretation of the first chapter in a syllogistic form 
goes a long way to show that the. text w’^as materially the same at the 
time of writing the Niryukti. In the 6th chapter liowever the text, gives 
the title aa Mahalliyuyarakaha while the Niryukti gives tlie title 
Hhammatth'akahd which it follows in explaining the chapter. That 
name of the chapter, how-ever, is referred to by the Niryukti elsewhere 
(22) as being its Adhikura or purpose and so it must have been an 
alternative title to the chapter. 

To follow the contend of this work we have an indication of its 
scope in v. 399 of the tenth chapter. Therein it isistated that usually tlic 
topics discussed in a Niryukti are : 1. Niksepa or application, 2. Nirukta 

or etymology, 3. Ekartha or synonyms, 4. Linga or cliaracteristics and 
5. Pancavayava or logical discussion about the various objects chosen for 
the puTix>se of comment. This list can further be supplemenled from 
vv. 4, 5, which add such other topics us the author of the work, tlie 
cause of its writ-ing, tJie people w'orthy of hearing it and the nieauing 
of the Sutras. 

Tile discussion of NiL^epu always lesuHs into a subtle distiiiciioii 
between the various meanings of the term wJien view'ed from the stand* 
points of Nd7na, Sthd/pand, Drnvya and Bhdva, Usually the first two 
applications are only referred to while the last is given the greatest 
emphasis as leading to a discussion into philosophy or ethics. The w^ord 
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Dharvia ip treated in this manner in the first chapter. The Drmya 
Dharifui is the modification of a substance and comprises on tlie one hand 
the Dharmastikaya and the Pracaradharma or the objects of the sense on 
the other. But the Bhavadharma contain the Lauklkadharmas or nileii 
about the various restrictions of behaviour, the ordinaiy laws of the land 
as well as the special rules of the smaller communities, the Kupravaca- 
nika Dhanna or the heretical doctrines and lastly the Loknttara Dharrrui 
which agfain comprises the Sruta Dharma or the study of scriptures and 
the Caritra Dharma or the rules of conduct. The subtlety to whicti this 
method may lead us is well illustrated by the exampile of the word 
Vihemgama. The Dravya Vihaingama is an object which in its next 
birth will become a bird. The Bhava Vihaingama is twofold Gunasiddha 
or Sainjii^ddha. The Gunasiddha is the world which remains in the 
sky which is called Viliain. It is again of two 'kinds because the Gati 
may be due either to Bhava or Karma. When it is due to Bhava the Asti- 
kayas become the Vihaingaiuas. The Karmagati is again of two kinds 
when it is found either in t)ie sky (tailed the Vihayogati or anywhere else 
when it is called Calanagati. According to the first variety as also from 
the Saiujnasiddhi the birds are the Vihamgamas. According to the 
Karmagati both the souls and matter become the Vihamgamas (122-127). 
Other cases of such applications are to be found in Kama (1G7-109), Pada 
(172 foil.), Pranidhi (359) and many othv^rs. 

The subject of etymology is of course of greater importance and 
interest. One thing that we should mark abouit the author’s altitude 
towards this problem is that he is the while trying; to explain the 
Prakjit words without the lieip of Sanskrit. His etymologies are mainly 
based on Prakrit forms. However absurd the procedure may ^seem to us 
who are acquainted wKii the e^lements of comparative philology, the 
author has a natural disgust in explaining the words of his scriptures 
with reference to a language which he essentially abhorred' as being tlie 
speech of the heterodox religions. But the inborn tendency of etymo- 
logising ill him was very hard to die and therefore he states so many 
curious views and opinions. He explainis the words Ajjhayanu as 
derived from Ajjhappassanayanaiu (29); Ajjbina as Aksina (31); Ay a 
as Labha (32); Jhavaiia as Ksapana (33); Vihaingama as “viham 
gaochai'* (123); Samana as Samamanai (169) or Samamano (160) or 
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Sumano (161); Kama from UJrkama (170); Bhikkhu from “kbuham 
bhindaato** (410); Jai as Jayamano (410); Bbavanto as “bhavam 
khavento*'; Bhilkkbu as Bbikkhamano or “anam kbavej*’ (411), and 
many otkers of similar nature. In many cases we see tbat his inter- 
pretation is clearly wrong and much of it is based upon the mere 
similarity of sound* or the possibility of a secondary sense. But this 
discussion reveals one fact and that is the energy with which the Prakrit 
writers ikied to copy the grammatical and etymological syslems of the 
Sanskrit writers. 

Another allied topic for which we find some traces in the present 
work is the science of lerlcogra/phy , Herein we find synonyms 
collected- for words like Adhyayana (4 in number v. 27), Druma (11, 
V. 35), Puspa (7, v. 36), Pravrajita (20, v. 164-166), Vakya (11. v. 336), 
and Blii'ksu (28, 412^414)). We will not be much in the wrong if we 
see in these verses giving the synonyms of the various words, sometimes 
a formidable list, the first and the earliest attempts of the activity which 
later resulted in the production of the Kosas found both in Sanskrit and 
Prakrit. (Phei predeilection of the Jains and the Buddhistg for the use 
of 'Synonyms is we^ll known and it is but natural that they should take 
up such attempts as the present to form bigger collections. It appears 
that the first impetus to the writing of the Eosoe must have been from 
the Jain writers. There is certainly no lexicon which cjan be put as 
early as the?e works. 

The question of TMiga or characteristics always leads to a great 
deal of philosophical discussion. There are two very important illustra- 
tions of this : the one about the Lingas of the soul and the other about 
the characteristics of a monk. In the first the soul is viewed from the 
point of view of nik^pa or application, prarupana or description, 
laksana or the characteristics, astitva or existence, anyatva or difference 
from the body, amurtatva or incorporiality, nityatva or immutability, 
karakatva or agency, dehavyapitva or co-extensiveneas with tho body, 
gunitva of qualitativeness, urdhvagatitva or having upvard motion 
nirmayata or uncreatedneee, saphalyata or capacity of enjoying the 
fruits of hia actions and parinama or size (227-228). Of these again the 
Linga comprises adana, the fact that the soul is the holder of the body^ 
paribhoga, that it enjoys the body, yoga, that it uses the senses, upayoga; 
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that if haa the quality of consciousness^ kasaya, its passions, le4ya, 
anapana or respiration, indriya or senses, bandha or bondage, udaya or 
rising of the karmas, niijara or the shedding of the karmas, citta or 
sentiency, oetana or consciousness, sainjha or remeimjbrauce, vijhanam or 
knowledge, dharana or retent iveuess^ buddhi or grasping power, ih& or 
discrimination, mati or sense perception, vitarka or probable knowledge 
(236*247). The characteristics of the monjc are given in. Y. 416. 

About Pailcavayava or the logical syllogite the present Niryukti 
has ni,uch to say on it. The whole of the first chapter is devoted to it 
while the last one also furnishes m with an illustration. Besides the 
usual five-membered syllogism as found in the Nyaya*vai4e§ika school 
which our present work accepts with their terminology, we have two more 
illustrations of a syllogism having ten members. The first of them is 
to form and consists in adding the qualification viiuddhi or purification 
which consists in pointing out the statement as true by contrasting it 
with other pierverted views of similar nature. This has led the writer 
into many digressions of no great value. Bui the second variety of 
the ten membered ^llogism is much more valuable. It consists of the 
ten members as given in Y. 143, which are Pratijfia or proposition, 
PratijiLa-vibhakti or limitation of the proposition, Hetu or reason, Hetu- 
vibhakti or the limitation of the reason, Yipaksa or counter pi’oposition, 
Yipaksa-pratisedha or opposition to the counter proposition, Drstanta or 
example, Ak^ksa or questioning its validity, Akanksa-pratisedha or 
meeting of the question, and Nigamaua or conclusion. Dr. Vidyabhuaana 
has expressed the opinion that this may possibly be the syllogism referred 
to by Yatsayana at the beginning of the Nyayabhasya (1-1-32), Accord- 
ing to it that syllogism consisted of the following members Pratijna or 
proposition, Hetu or reason, Udaharana or the example, Upanaya or 
application, Nigamana or conclusion, Jijn^ or inquiry, Sam^aya or 
doubt, Sakyaprapti oi* the capacity of the example, Prayojana or purpose, 
and Sam^ayavyudiisa or di!®i)clliug the doubt. This will show that the 
two syllogisms are not identical and diiffer in many vital points. So it 
is doubtful whether the reference of Yatsyayana is to the Jain form of 
the syllogism as illustrated by the Niryukti. One thing, however, be- 
comes clear and it is the fact that there appears to have been a variety of 
eyllogistic forms having ten members that preceded the present five- 
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membered one which had a slow progp^ in acquiring* its present 
position. 

Another logical discussion in the NiryuHi is that of Udahara^a in 
which a very elaborate classificaltion of the illustrations is given. The 
whole discussion is replete with references to stories to illustrate them. 
These stories are given in full only in the commentary of Haribhadjra. 
The Udahaiuna is either Carita or historical or Ealpita or imaginary. 
It is again divided into four divisions : Aharana or an example intended 
in full, Aharana>de4a or an illustration intended in part^ Aharana-do(|^ 
or one defective in some parts and Ah'aranopany^ or an anecdote. The 
first is again divided into four divisions called Apaya, Upiaya, Sthapana- 
karma and Pratyutpannavinai^a, the two of which are fourfold when 
viewed from Dravya, Esetra, Eala and Bhava. The second is divided 
into Anu4asti, Upalambha, Prccha and' Ni^ravana. The third into 
Adharmayukta, Pratiloma, Atmopanyasa and Durupanita. The last 
again is divided into Tadvastupanyasa, Tadanyavastupanyasa, Pratini- 
bha and Hetu. This Hetu again is of four (kinds, namely, Sthapaka, 
Yapaka, Vyanisaka and Lusaka. Each one of these 26 divisions is in* 
terpreted with reference to the story,* its ethical application and its 
philosophical application, which has rendered the whole discussion very 
complicated and obscure. A critical study of it will, however, reveal the 
following facts. 

1 . The Udaharapae are in no way to be taken to mean the 

of the logical syllogisms. The commentator is clearly far-fetched and 
twisting in interpreting them as such. They only mean illastration^^ and 
parables to explain the point, a thing veiy common in the Azdhar 
Magadhi canon. 

2. Their chief application is ethical, the philosophical ones being 
very far-fetched and unccmnected. 

The divisions are not strictly logical but are based on the im- 
portant point in the story. 

4. The Hetns are certainly the logical reasons and the fom*-lfild 
division appears to be an old one, but its exact meaning is far from certain. 

The wol'k refers to many philosophical schoob. A reference is made 

6 The stories are summariaed by Leamsnn in the introduction to his edition. 
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to a vauliya who is represented as advocating tjie view that there 
exists nothing in ilie world and therefore it follows that there is no soul. 
Ifaribhadra says that this is a reference to the school of the Nastikas, 
which is not very accurate. It is a clear reference to the Nihilist school 
of the Buddhists (09-70). A reference is also made to a school which 
admits a soul but refuses any activity on its part (74), This appiears to 
bo the Sahkhya view. In vv. 77-79 a clear reference to tjie Nastikae is 
made, where the opponent admits only Pratyaksa as authoritative andi on 
the strength of it denies the existence of the soul. The belief underlying 
the Vedic sacrifice that the offering of the oblation in fii*© produces rain 
is also hinted at (104). Many references to the Buddhists are also found, 
lie refers to tlie worsliip of the Buddhas as being current (150). Ilari- 
hhadra takes tlie word Sainayika in v. 25G to mean the Buddhas and this 
is coiifinned ))y the ciuotation “Sainaye aliamiksi gao*’ coming close by. 
The fainou>< school of Ajita Ivesakainbalin, the Tajjivatassariravada, is 
also mentioned (204). The Buddhist do<*trine of monientariness is stated 
in proving the permanence of the soul (270). V. 379 niakesi a mention 
of Kapila and his scliool who deny the soul the capacity of perfoiming 
actions. 

With reference to other secular sciences we have some information 
about the science of Poetics. The secondary use of a woi’dj is referred to 
while discussing the application of the word Dliamma to the Buddhist 
and other religions (95), The author gives the well known illustration 
of the word Siniha and the stock phrase ‘*Candamuhi dariga’’ (100). 
I'he technical Upaina is foTind ueed in v. 131. Another important dis- 
cussion in Poetics is involved in tlie discussion of Pada. There Gadya is 
defined ns sweet, full of reason, connected with a foot having a fullstop 
and' unlimited ns to the end (177). A Padya is defined ae of three kinds; 
Sama, Ardhasama, and Visama. — a division well-known to the writers on 
metrics (178). A Gita is divided into five varieties when determined by 
Tantri, Tala, Varna, Graha and Laya (179). A Curna is explained as 
rich in meaning, deep on account of reasons^ particles, prepositions, 
having many feet and being unlimited (180). An elaborafte discussion of 
Eat.h'a is also to be found. It is of four kinds. The Arthakatha deals 
with sciences, arts, acquisition of wealth and includes a discussion of 
Sama, Dandia, Bheda and Upapradana (195). The Eamakatha deals 
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with all the afvpecte of love. Tlie Dharmakatha is subdivided into 
four varietiee: Aksepanl, ViksepanI, Samvejani and Nirvedani. The 
Mi^rakatha of coarse includes all these subjects together (194-220). 
Again Katha is divided into Akatha or a story preached' by a lay man 
who is ignorant, Katha or a story told by a careful mon!k and ilealiiig 
with a right' course of conduct, and Vikatha or a story preached by a 
monk who has fallen from right conduct (215-217). 

We have some information about eiotics as well. It is divided into 
Sampiupta or Sambhoga of 16 kind's and Asaanprapta or Vipralambha 
of 10 kinds (f325-328). Similarly the author divides wealth into six 
kinds: Dhanya or corns of 24 kinds (318-319), Ratna or precious 
materials of 24 kinds (320-321), Sthavara or immovables of 3 kinds 
(322), Dvipada or bipeds of 2 kinds, Catuspada or quadrupeds of 10 
kinds and Kupya or base metals of various kinds. 

A few references to arts and» other subject’s are also to be met with 
(cp. 173, 433).» 


A. M. Ghatagb 


7 A good many verses are found to be common to this work and the Digamhara 
work UiO&ciiTa which, it is to be noted, requires careful consideration. The 
following can bo given as the chief resemblances: D. 46=M. v. 219-220; D. 47ai 
id. ri. 149; D. 48*M. v. 163; D. 168=M. x. 110; D. 188=M. vi. 4; D. 190* 
M. vi. 72; D. 191 *M. v. 100 and others. 



Zabita Khw, the Eohela Ghiejftain 

(From a unique Pernian manuscript) 

Inthoduction 

In the Indian Historical Quarterly for 1933 (pp. 866-8T1) I 
published an original and very interesting acco>unt of the rise of Xajib- 
ud-daii/lah, translated from the Persian life written by Sayyid 
Nuruddin Husain Ehan, of which there is only one copy extant, 
namely, the British Museum ms. This Nuruddin Husain was formerly 
an officer in the household of Ghaziuddin Imad-ul-mulk,^ wazir of Delhi 
from 1754 to 1760 and grandson of the first Nizam-ul-mulk Asaf Jah. 
He latterly became the munshi and most trusted diplomatic agent of 
Sir Charles Malet, Baronet, the British Eesident at Poona (1786-1797). 
Since then I have discovered another contetaiporary life of Najib-ud- 
daulah, written in Persian by Bihari Lai Munshi, a nephew of 
Mansukh Bai who (the Iasi -named) was the confidential wakil of Zabita 
Khan, the son and successor of Hajib-ud-daulah. This second work 
was composed in 1787 in Camp Fathgarh (Farnikhabad*, U.P.) fbr 
"Captain TTstar" — ^which I read, not as Worctlster, but as a copyist's 
error for I stur= Stuart,^ meaning that C6l. Stuart who was kidhapped 
by the Sikhs when hunting near Anupshahar, and afterwards released 
for a ransom through the mediation of Begum Samru in 1791.® 
Bihari Lai was the munshi of •Col. Bastin (= Sebastian?), and 
his history of the house of Najib Khan, though it falls far short 
of Nuruddin Husain'? work in literary power, fulness of detail, 
and the historical importance of its contents, — still of value, 
as gfiving certain facts about Najib and his son known only to 
a hereditary servant of the family, whereas Nuruddin was an outsider 


1 For his life and character, see my FolJ of the Mughal Empire^ vol. I. 

2 and 

3 See Mahadji Sindhia and North Indian Affairs, Poona Residency Records, 
vol. I, edited by me, p. 875. 
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aad lived far frofm these Euhela chiefs* dominions. Bih^i LaPs work, 
extant in a unique ms, covers 30 i>ages of fooilscap folio and falls into 
three parts: — the life of Najib, the career of Zubita, and accounts of 
Mi Md., Hafiz Hahmat, Dundi Khan &e. The second of these 
sections is here presented to the reader. 


[J. Sarkak] 


Translation 

[13] On hearing of the death of Najib-ud-daulah [31 Oct. 1770], 
Bamchandra Ganesh, Tukoji Hollar, Visaji Krishna and other Maratha 
sardats with Ghazi-uddin the [ex>] wazir, came to Nawab Zabita Khan 
to offer condolences; but not [Mahadji] Sindhia Patel, who cherished 
enmity at heart, but had outwardly professed friendship, knowing that 
Najib-ud-daulah was so brave that no undertaking [of the Marathas] 
could succeed without his co-operation. From that he laid the founda* 
tions of hostility. Holkar also, while he remained outwardly friendly 
to E’awab Zabita Khan, in secret gave the chieftains of his own 
race advice to expel the Afghan clans. 

Zabita Eh&n, in anticipation of their hostility, summoned Afzal 
S[haii and Sultan Khan with a strong force from his dominion. When 
tSio army arrived for battle, leaving their countiy defenceless and joined 
Nawab Zabita E3ian, Sindhia PaW, by way of treachery and breach of 
the oalh of friend^ip and safe-assurance that he had sworn to on hel 
leaves to Nawab Najib-ud-daulah, now seeing the Nawab's country bare 
of soldiers, leached Delhi by rapid marches, and established his own 
poHBessMm and rule over that region. Then Zabita Khan sent 
his 'wninshi (secretsaiy) Mausukh Eai [to Tulkoji] to say, “Your solemn 
promise and dha/nna are wonderful ! You have forgotten all the kind- 
nesses al the late Nawab (Najib-ud'-daulahJ to your paternal uncle 
Maikar Rao at the time of the battle [of PanipatJ with the Shah of 
wl&yat\ Not one Deccani sardar could escape with his life from the 
DviTaBi soldiers, except Malhar Bao, who was safely sent away by 
Najib-ttd-dmlah on account ol his friendship. It is now proper that 
yen shehM eonduct me [Zabita Khan] in safety by means of your vast 
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army to my own frontier and the bank of the Ganges. After I have 
been escorted there, let whatever God wills be done.'' Tukoji H^dkar 
did so; after conducting Zabita Khan to Shakartal he joined the army 
of the sardars of his own race. 

Zabita Khan ran trenches at Shakartal, — which was a strong place 
with many ravine}*, lunning from the bed of the Ganges — and; made a 
mud fort. Madhav Hao Sindhia and other Deccani sardars [14] from 
Delhi sent letters to the Emperor [who was then near AllahabadJ, and 
when the Emperor arrived there [G January, 1772] they marched with 
His Majesty against Zabita Khan. For five or six months skirmishes 
took place between them and in eveiy battle Zabita Kban's army, which 
numbered nearly ninety thousand hor?e and' foot, was victorious. When 
the months of Chait and Baisakh began, and the river Ganges became 
somewhat fordable) at Chandnighat, Zabita Kh^n, out of anxiety for 
the safety of his family who were living in Najibabad, posted all hia 
troops at Chandnighat, while he held the trenches in fort Shakartal 
with 4 or 5 thousand men. He wrote to Hafiz and other [Afghan] 
sardarg tio come and join him quickly, otherwise when the Marathas 
would defeat him they would' not spare them. They replied saying 
that they were coming, but every one vstood aloof. 

Only Faizullah Khan cam,e with 5,000 men to the bank opposite 
Shakartal and encamped, sending Shaikh Kabir and a small force 
[to Zabita] . Nawab Muhibullali Khan [and other] sons of Dundi Khan 
reached Chandpur, when the Marathas, finding the Ganges fordable, 
planted their artilleiy in front, attacked at Chandighut, crossed the 
Ganges, and fought S'udat Khan and Sudiq Khan. These two heroes at 
the liead of only 300 troopers fought for a prahar and a half, defeating 
and repulsing Sindhia's troops. When the Marathas attacked from 
all four sides, they succeeded in crossing the river; all the above 
troopers [? sardars] with Karain Khan Knzzar were slain; the rest of 
tile [Afghan] army took to flight. Zabita Khan became alarmed on 
hearing of it, went to Faizullah Khan who was encamped on the opposite 
bank of the Ganges, and. told him not to mind the defeat of the force 
stationed at Chandi, but to cross the river with his army and take post 
in Shakartal. Faizullah Khan, who had never seen a fight, in great 
alarm declined the proposal of Zabita Khan, left Malik Ibrahim [15] 
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in his place, and took the road to Eampur, where he stapped for one 
night only, and then took refuge in the jungle with hij? treasures, 
family and troops, setting fire to that city. Hafiz, the sons . of Duiidi 
Khan and other sardars, fleeing from their places without a 4jthf, went 
to the jungle of Nanakmath. The Bmx)eror and the Marathas 
besieged Najibabad and encamped there for some months.. 

When Zabita Khan, along with Faizullah Khan, reached tlie jungle 
where Hafiz and others were assembled, and met with utter lack 
of consideration fioni his clansmen, he spent only one night there, and 
then went to Nawab Shuja-ud-daulah who had marched rapidly from 
Faizabad to Sh'ahabad for the purpose of joining them. As the Wazir 
cherished' great friendship to Najib-ud-daulah and after his domi.se had 
given Zabita Khan a letter swearing to regard him as a sou, — he greatly 
cherished and favoured Zabita, and. sent Mr. Harper with Inayet-ullah 
Khan, the son of Hafiz, to the jungle to Hafiz and other sardars, and 
settled through his own mediation a peace with the Marathas for forty 
lakhs of Rupees. The Marathas vacated the country of the Euhelas, 
holding the Wazir security for the payment of the above amount, 
crossed tihe Ganges and went away. The Ruhela sardars came out of 
the jungle and every one took possession of his own lands. Madhav 
Bao Sindhia and Tukoji Holkar and other [Maratha chiefs] then mad!e 
peace with Zabita Khan also, and gave him a written relinquisliment 
of the territory in the Miana Doab (belonging to Najib Khan]. Zabita 
Khan, leaving his family with his uncles Afzal Khan and Sultan Khan 
in Barily, appointed his own faujdars in the mahals of Najibabad and 
Pali Saharanpur. Sindhia, Tuko Holkar and others, who had been 
encamped in the Katehr [ =Rohilkhand] district, went back. Nawab 
Shuja-ud-daulah too returned to his own province, after settling the 
dispute between the Ruhelas and Maratlias through his own mediation. 

Inayet-ullah Khan, the son of Hafiz Rahmat Khan, wlio used to 
get; three laklis of Rupees in jaidad, in addition to a troop of horse, 
from the revenue of Etawa, — which had now been stopj>ed, — when 
Hafiz and others returned from the jungle, demanded from his father 
a jdgir and place of residence [elsewherel for himself, and askedi these 
to be dissignei out of the territbiy of which Hafiz had recovered* posses- 
sion in consequence of the settlement with the Marathas effected by the 

1035 5 
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Wazir. [16] Hafiz, not attending to his requeet, put the matter off 
from time to time. Gradually it grew to harshness of altercation and 
ill-feeling between Hafiz and Inayet Eh^i. The latter, disgusted with 
Ills father, went to llarily, won over Dundi Khan of the Razzar clan, 
who had been a comrade of Najib-ud-daulah, appointed him his 
service and through his inetrumeniality enlisted about 5,000 infantry 
and some cavalry out. of Najib-ud-daulah*s veteran troops. At this 
Hafiz and others were greatly alarmed lest the Buhela soldiers of Najib 
Khan, who were vei’y much exj^erienced in war, should sack Barily, 
and if the other troops of Zabita Khan who were with [his] 
relatives were to join them, it would be imimssible to succeed against 
them. 

So, Hafiz, Faizullah Khan and others took counsel together, gave 
solemn oaths and assurances on the Quran to Inayet Khan ihrough 
Sultan Khan and Afzal Khan, and made i)eace witli him by assigning 
to him parganahs Sali'mpur and Faridpur as jaidCuL Hafiz sent word 
to his son to vacate the city of Barily, go to hie place and dii«ba]id his 
arm,y. Inayet marched to parganah Salimpur with his army and there 
established his authority. Hafiz, summoning all his troops, to the 
number of 50,000, wished to expel hie son from his j did ad, Nawab 
Sultan Khan and others tried to dissuade Hafiz, saying, “After all, 
he is your son. If he is slain, you will grieve for it. Bieacli of oath 
is not proper. God is on his si<ie now;“ but Hafiz would not listen. 
At last a battle was fought between the two at the jhil of Khar Khiii ; 
Dundi Khan. Razzar^ backed by 5000 cavalry and infantry mounted 
on their own horses, with unfurled banners, charged the army of Hafiz. 
He advamtod towards the division of Kamalzai and none ventured to 
opjjose him ; tlie soldiers of all the sardars fled away and many were 
slain. Just then Dundi KUan was shot dead, and Inayet-ullah Khaii, 
Mir Gill Khan, and Alayar Khan, defeating all the [hostile] army, 
beat them bank to the tents of Nawab Muhibullah Khan. Hafiz, with 
a few men, stood ytill, feeling too ashamed to flee away from before 
[17] hi 3 son. As Muhibullah and Inayet Khan were friends, they 
came riding the same elephant; and MuhibullaJi told Inayeti that if 
he fought against liis father and slew him his face would be blackened 
in this world and the next, and that he should hold back. Inayet did 
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so; he forbade bis troops to plunder the enemy, and presented himself 
before hia father with his wrista tied together. Hafiz turned hia face 
away from his eon andl cried out, “I do not wish to look at you. You 
have blaokened your face. Leave this country. '' Inayet Khan, who 
was a very clever and thoughtful man, at the persuasion of Muhibullah 
Khan, marched away from that place with all his troo])^ and went to 
Wazir Sliujarud-daulah. After staying for pome months there, he dis- 
missed his troops for lack of money. When, Hafiz encamped at the 
ghat of the Ganges in order to confront the Marathas again, Inayet 
reached Barily and there died of illness. Men used to say that Klmn 
Muhammad Khan, Hafiz's sister's son, who bore enmity <o Inayet 
Khan, had him murdered by bribing his physicians with thousands of 
Bupeesi. 

Zabita Khan had cdme to Barily at the call of Hafiz and other 
chiefs, but went away from them. The Marathas again came to the 
bank of the Ganges to attack their country. From this side the Ruhela 
chiefs went and encami>ed on tjlie eastern bank of the Ganges. 
SKuja-ud^daulah,. when appealed to by thdm, came to join them. Tukoji 
Holkar, on being informed of the successive ni arches of the Wazir, 
formed a light force, forded the river with Abdullah Khan and Faiz- 
iillnli Khun, generals of Zabita Khan, and Nawab Najaf Khan, and 
fell upon Ahmad Khan, the son of Sardar Khan Bakhshi, who was 
encamped with his own contingent at a distance of four hos from Hafiz, 
with his back to a fortalice. Ahmad Khan fought the Marathas for 
three hours, without Hafiz and others coming- to his support,— they 
rather prepared for flight without fighting. At last Tukoji [18] Holkar 
seized Ahmad Khfm in the fortalice, broke his army, plundered 
Moradilhad and Sambhal, and wanted to attack Hafiz's army. But 
hearing that the Englisli suhihs and Shuju-ud-daulah had come by long 
marches and joined Hafiz, Holkar did not deem H cxpe4lient to go io 
that side; he was glad to recross the Ganges at Bamgarh-f^Adf. and 
join hi?^ other troops. After encamping in that iieighbourhood for 
same time, he set out for the Deccan on account of disturbances iiaving 
broken put in the Deccan. Tukoji left Najaf Kh'an at Delhi in the 
presence of the Emperor, and conferring something (? some money) on 
Zabita Khan sent him to Paoli Saharanpur. 
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After one year, when Najaf Khan had fought and defeated Nawal 
Singh J&t, and taJi:en- po^ession of his country, Zld)ita Eh&n went to 
Delhi by order of the Emperor and met him; here he received 
repeatedly letters from Shuja^ud-daukh reporting the duplicity and 
opposition of Hafiz. Zabita Khan wrote much to Hafiz, appealing to 
his sense of honour, and pointing out the good services rendered by the 
Wazir. H&fiz reip^ied to Zabita Khan that he had made no hoptile 
move {qasd) on his part, so that the Wazirk statements were false. 
Then Zabita Khfin sent copies of Hafiz’s letters to th'e Wazir. When 
these copies reached the Wazir, Zabita Khan, taking leave of 
the Emperor at Delhi, by successive marches went to Najibabad, took 
counsel with Sultan Khan and others, and came to Bisauli, where he 
summoned Hafiz and held a consultation with him. He told Hafiz, 
“Whatever is past is past. Do you now entrust your sons to me, so 
that I can go with them to the Wazir and restore the friendly relations 
between you. Unless I go to the Wazir with your sons, his ill-feeling 
will not be removed.” Hafiz declined the proposal, and rather 
cherished iU-feeiling towards Zabita in his heart. 

Zabita Khan, going against all the sardars of his clan and reject- 
ing the advice of every one, crossed the river at the Ujhani-y7i«t, joined 
the Wazir, [19] andi came on with him against Hafiz. At Labi Katra 
the English and the Nawab Wazir defeated Hafiz and others who had 
turned baqk from their promises. Faizullah Khan fled away from the 
fie'ld, and with all his treasure and family in concert with Ahmad 
Khan, the son of Khan-i-aaman, reached Laldang. When Shuja-ud- 
daulah marched against that place, he told Zabita Khan, “Your troops 
and fantily are in Najibabad:, and Laldang is in your possession. We 
cannot distinguish between your troops and those of Faizullah. It is 
better for you to leave a qiladdr with a few hundred soldiers in fort 
Najibabad, and to write to your army to cross the Ganges with your 
family and go to Ghausgarh, After defeating Fathullah [Faizullah] 

I ^hall restjore your country to you; nay, increase it somewhat,” 
Zabita Khan, on this beings sworn to, sent his troops to the further 
side of the Ganges. The Wazir and the EngUsh marched against 
Faizullah, and from Bisauli gave congee to Zabita KhSn and Najaf 
Khan for Ghausgarh. After this the business of Faizullah Kh&u was 
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settled, and the NawJlb Waair, fallings ill, returned from Laldangf to 
hig own kingdom and died of that disease [1776.] Expelling Bashir 
EhSn, the qUaddr of Zabita Khan, from the fort [of Najibabad] and 
seizing all its parganah, he established his own rule there. If the 
Nawtlb Wazir had lived longer, he would have kept hi? word to Zabita 
EhSn. From that time Najibabad and other mahal? of Zabita Khan 
have remained in the possession of the Wazir, and the Paoli of Saha- 
ranpur in that of Zabita Khan. 

After some time a quarrel broke out between Zabita Khan and 
Abdul Ahad Khan, the deputy Wazir. However much' the deputy 
Wazir wanted to bring the Afghan race over to his side, dispossess 
Najal Khan of power at the Court and rule over Delhi with the help 
of this tribe, — ^the Emperor being under his control from, before, — 
Zabifn Khan, who had met with' many misfortunes in the course of 
time, declined the proposal. Then Abdul Ahad Khan planned to send 
his brother Abul Qasim Khan with palians and chel% troop? to fight 
zabita Khan. Although Zabita Khan was friendly to Abdul .Ahad 
Khan from before and used! to call him his paternal uncle, [20] and 
Abdul Ahad, by the grace of Najib-udrdaulah, enjoyed Khatau'li and 
other mahals as hi$^ j^r unmolested and had been a companion and 
confidant of the Amir-ul-umara [Najib-ud-daulah], — the Amir-ul-uroara 
[Zabita] in view of this old friendship, sent his munshi Maneukh Rai 
as his agent {wdkil) to the Emperor and Abdul Ahad Khan. 
That mun?hi remained with them for five months, holding parleys, 
and every day told the Emperor of the devotion and loyalty [of 
Zabita Khan] and reminding Abdul Ahad Khan of the friendly acts 
of the late Nawab [Najib-ud-daulah] tried to persuade him. But as 
he was a Kashmiri and a philosopher, he outwardly said Ay ! Ay ! 
but secretly instigated the Emperor, who was under his control, and 
sent his own brother Abul Qasim Khan with a strong paiik of artilJeiy 
and a large force against Zabita Khan. 

From the other side Zabita Khan sent hi? own army under Sultan 
Khan and Afzal Khan with 6000 Sikhs led by Sardars Diwan Singh, 
Dalja Singh, .Rai Singh, Bhag Singh, Sahib Singh Khonda, Bhagel 
Singh, Hardukam Singh and others, while he himself ii).arched 
behind them, and arriving near his advanced forcj delivered the attack. 
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The Sikhs, who were full of atratagem and cunning, faced; the 
imperialiste, fought well for one prahar with matchlocks, and then 
suddenly turned round and fought in the akirmishing order [or 
Parthian faahion, jang-d-qardwwali]» They began the fight seven or 
eight kos frofm the position of the Buhela army, and encountered the 
Ruhelas (sic ) ; then they went to the [Buhela] camp and plundered 
it. Then they arrived in the rear of Abul Qasim.’s army and defeated 
it; the Buhelas cut off Abul Qasim’s head annd brought it away to 
Zabita Ehan. 

The two imperial palt/ms, commanded by Gangaram and Bhawani 
Singh, had shut themselves up in a fortalice; they lield out for two 
days, after which Zabita Khan gave them solemn promises of safety 
and knowing them to be servants of the Empieror released them from 
the hands of the Sikhs. Zabita Khan, putting [21] the oori>se of 
Abul Qasiin Khan in a coffin, sent it to Abdul Ahad Khan, writing 
to him very apologetically that it was not his fault, at all and that 
what had hfappened was a divine dispensation, because he regard’ed 
Abdul Ahad as in the place of his late father. Ghulam Qadir Khan, 
the eon of Zabita Khan, who was at the Imperial Court with munshi 
Mansukh Bai, fied away on the arrival of this news, while the 'munshi 
hid himself in the city. When the letters of Zabitn Khan arrived, 
the munshi showed himself, went to Abdd Ahad Khan and submitted 
the letters of Zabita asking for Abdul Ahad's pardon. 

Abdul Ahad Khan, after much lamentation, took Mansukh Rai 
to a secret conference and with solemn oaths told him, “My business 
will now be ruined through the death of Abul Qusim Khan, and 
Najaf Khan will become all in all. Do you bring Zabita Khan over 
to my side in any way that you can; let him: banish i'rom his heart 
all fear of my resentment for the slaying of Abul Qasim Khan. 
Although the 'munshi was a wise and experienced man, he toolk 
written assurances confirming the promise^ of Abdul Ahad, and being 
deluded by the oaths and words of the Kashmiri, wrote [approvingly] 
to Zabita Khun. Zabita Khan, having full confidence in his munshi 
who had shared the secrets of his household for 30 years, accepted the 
munshi* s advice, and proceeding to Delhi with bis Sikhs, waited on 
the Emperor. 
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After Bokmetime the Eaehmiri by deception caused the Sikhe to be 
dismissed, and aU*o g^ave leave to [most of] Zabita’a soldiers to return, 
home. When about 4,000 Ruhelas were left with Z^ita Khan, 
Abdul Ahad invited Zabita Khan to his house to dinner andi got the 
paltans ready for arresting him. Zabita Khan, being perturbed and 
distracted by the knowledge of thi,s plot, called for paper and wrote 
in a secret cod^e to munshi Mansukh Rai, urging him to carry out any 
reD)edy that he could devise. The nmnsld rose, called Rajah Shy^l^ 
apart from the darhar [of Abdul Ahad] and protested to him; This 
Shyainlal had formerly been the munshi and factotum of Najib-ud- 
daulah, and all the world kilew that Shyamlal, Bholanath and Mansukh 
Rai mumhi were three brothers; but some time ago, having become 
disgusted with Zabita Khan, [22] he had left him and become the 
servant and confidant of Abdul Ahad Khan, who did nothing without 
taking the advice of tJiis Rajah. Mansukh Rai told him, “You and I 
both have fed on the salt of thi^ house. Relying on your and my own 
letters and assurances, Zabita Khan has come here. How will you 
answer for it to God in the next world? Remember that the thing® of 
this world are nnt lasting; in a twinkle all eaiihly things perish. Don't 
forget God. Abdul Ahad- Khan will earn a bad natne for his breach 
of faith, and you will be disgraced in this world and the next." 
High and low words having passed between them, Rajah Shyamlal 
persuaded Nawab Abdul Ahad, who gave up hi» plan, took new oaths 
again confirming their friendship and removed the distrust between 
the two sides, and the paltans that had come fully aimed and were 
standing near [gap in the text here] went away. Zabita KhiUi 
returned thence to his own troops, stayed for two days and then, taking 
leave of the Emperor and Abdul Ahad Khan^ marched away at night 
to his own country and reached Ghausgarh. 

After one year Najaf Khan, with the Emperor arid all his own 
troops and Latafat Ali Khan, came for expelling Zabita Khan and 
laid siege to Ghausgarh. Zabita Khan dug trenchee at places on 
all four sides. When Najaf Khan ipressed him very hard by bombard^ 
ment, Zabita sent Mansukh Rai to bring a Sikh army by any means 
he could, as he was invested on all sides by the troops of the ftmperor 
and Najaf Khan and could not think of sallying out. The munshi 
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put pn the disguise of a faqir^ ioeiied from the garU^ passed through 
the imperial camp, and went to the further side of the Yamuna for 
bringing the Srlchs. After he had reached the other bank, Najaf Khan 
learnt of the departure of the wumlii to the Sikh camip, andi he sent 
horsemen in pursuit, but without avail, because the munshi had entered 
the Sikh camp before the arrival of thesp men. Conveying to them 
the message of Zabita Khan and appealing to their foitmer friendship 
with the late Nawab [Najib-ud-daulah], he induced them to come to the 
aid of JZabita Khan without any lure of money, because these sardars, 
in the time of the late Nawab, had [23] received lakhs of llapees 
through the hand of this munshi and fully trusted him. Seven 
thousand warlike Sikh horsemen came to the help of Zabita Khan, 
and fighting their way through the imperial army encamped outside 
Ghausgarh. 

For seven or eight months the Sikhs, in concert with the Ruhela 
troops, defeated and distracted the imperial army. Owing to the rainy 
season, the Emperor encamped there. In every battle the Euhelas and 
Sikhs used to repulse the troops of Najaf Khan who assaulted their 
trenches, but they never sallied forth from their trenches, because the 
enemy were too superior in number while the Euhelas were not more 
than 16,000 horse and foot including the Sikhs. The Euhelas bad 
some trenches on the Jalalabad side. Dilawar Ali Khan and 
Qalandar Ali Khan Afghan, the zamindars of Jalalabad, outwardly 
supported Zabita Khan, but secretly corresponded with Najaf Khan and 
the Emperor. One day the troops of Najaf Khan and the Emperor, 
by the advice of the Afghans of Jalalabad, attacked their trenches. 
From this side the Euhela army, even Zabita him^lf, rode out [to 
repel them] and the Sikhs joined in the fight near their trenches P or 
the trenches of Thanah Bhim]. When the troops of Zabita Khan 
had advanced tiwo kosy the Afghans of Jalalabad treacherously began to 
fire their guns on the back of Zabita Khan. When Zabita Khan saw 
that there was no path open on any side for advancing, he fied and 
joined the Sikh corps. After the flight of Zabita Khan the imperial 
army invested Ghausgarh fort and seized it, and taking captive his 
family with the women and children of all the fuataddr9 sent them 
to Agra* 
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Zabita Ehan, pfoing io tlic west bank of the Yainuua, remained w'ith 
the Sikh army. The Sikh sardars presented liim witJi laiklis of Rupees 
and coiifeiTed on liim the name of Dharam Sing'll. Najaf Khan, 
witnessing the daily devaslation of the kingdmii by the Sikhs, <ould 
not enjoy peace of mind. So, lie had no help but to write to Zubita 
Ehaii, give him solemn asdiiraiu-os of safety and call him to his side. 
The daughter of Zabiia Khan w'as betrothed to Najaf Khan, and Zabita 
Khan came and saw liim. Najaf Khan .showed him great honour and 
respect and restored to him the country round [Delhi] together with 
the Daoli of Saharaupur. Zabita Khan stayed tliere and engaged in 
preparing for his daughter’s marriage, when Najaf Khan died 
[Cth April 1782] . 

Some time after this, Zabita Khan died of the flux (21 January 
1785] and now his son Ghuhim (ladii Khan holds his place. 

iT ADUNATII SaRKAR 
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The Financial Administration of Lord William Bentinok 

The condition ol' Indian finance during the long period of the East 
India Company's rule was, with a few exceptions, one of cjironic 
deficit.^ Among those few, the administration of Lortl William 
Bentinck was tdie most glorious from the point of view of finance. For 
a proper appreciation of the work done by and' under him, it is 
necessexy to bear in mind the then financial organization, the sources 
of the revenues of Government, the items of expenditure and the actual 
state of finances at the time of his taking charge of the Indian 
administration as the Governor-General. 

Financial Oboanization 

In the earlier stages of the East India Company’s rule the financial 
organization judged by modern standards was very crude. The acquisi- 
tion of the diwani by the E. I. Company from the then Mughal 
Emperor Shah Alam changed the very character of the Company and 
it now became a political power as well. This change in the 
Company's character necessitated a corresponding change in the 
relationship! of the Home Parliament and the Cotmpany. The former 
began to exercise its influence in various ways, by legislative onactr. 
ments, enquiries conducted by Secret and Select Committees, and dis- 
cussions in both the Houses of Parliament. To chedk tlie abuse of 
power on the part of the E. I. Company, primarily a commercial body, 
the Pitt's India Act of 1T84 made a provision for the establishment 
of a Board of Control, which was to be henceforth the final adminis- 
trative authority. By the Charter Act of 1813, the Company's 
monopoly rights of Indian trade were abolished; and thus the Company 
became a mere political power in India. As such there remained little 
justification for the continuance of the Board of Control. But it was 
not abolished, nor were its i)ower& limited or curtailed, rather it laid 


1 K. T. flhah: Ytan 6f Indian Finance, p. 3. 
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down 'tliat the approval of th© Board of Control of any levy of tax in 
India wa^ necessary. 

Despite this, the Court of Directors continued to exercise large 
powers and wield great influence. All proposals normally originated 
with them : all appointments in the higher services rested with them ; 
and their eanction for all duties to be levied in India was absolutely 
necessary. 

Below these was the Government of India. The Regulating Act 
of 1773 had made the Governments of Bombay and Madras subordinate 
to the Bengal Government in respect of war and peace, but left them 
practically independient in internal matters, and hence there was a want 
of uniformity or unity in administration. 

Lord Cornwallis placed the management of the revenues of India 
in the hands of a Board of Revenue, and appointed Collectors without 
any judicial powers on the principle of the separation of the judiciary 
and the executive. In 1819, the administration of customs, salt and 
opium* wa» separated from that of the Land Revenue, and placed under 
a separate Board, consisting of two members. In Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies, there were Boards of Revenue only. 

Till 1813 the accounts of the commercial and political branches of 
the E. I. Company were not kept separately, but in one. Tlie Charter 
Act of 1813 laid down the provision that “the Accounts of the (>)m- 
pany, abroad and at home, shall be so kept and arranged as to contain 
and exhibit the receipts, disbursements, debts, and assets appertaining 
to, or connected with, the Territorial, Political and Commercial 
branches of their affairs respectively; and that! they shall be made up 
sc as to exhibit the Accounts of the Territorial and Political Departments 
separately and distinctly from such as appertain to, or are connected 

with, the Commercial branch of their affairs “ Despite this 

provision, there still remained considerable confusion, as is clear ffom 
the report of Mr. James Pennington who was appointed to examine the 
accounts of the Company in 1832. 


Its defects 

The main defects of this financial organization and ^atem of the 
maintenance of accounts were more than one. It is true that the inter- 
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ference of the Parliament througrh the Board of Contrcl at times mini- 
mized the abuse of power by the Court of Directors, and also that the 
Court of Directors provided a check on the hi^h-h'and)edt acts of the 
Indian Government; but still there were many evils incidental to the 
union of Govermment and trade against which the Parliament was 
powerless. The mostl serious evil, for example, was the ‘investment', 
or later on ihe ‘Home Charge*. Moreover, the excessive dependence 
of the Governments in India on authorities in England, especially the 
Court of Directors, limited the powers of the local Governments and 
deterred, them from undertaking any works of public utility, even if 
they wished to do so, without the previous sanction of the Court, which 
owing to a conflict between the principle of economy in administration 
and the interest of patronage could not and did not usually grant it. 
The keeping of separate accounts in the three Presidencies precluded 
the possibility of making profit by frequent compa^i^'onst of accounts. 
All these evils were aggravated by the absence of a separate Finance 
Department and Finance Member, of the Budget system and, a scienti- 
fic system of taxation or expenditure. 

Sources of Revenue and Itf.ms of Expenditure 

The principal sources of the revenues of the Government of India 
were the Land Revenue, the salt monopoly and tax and the opium 
mono])oly. Other sources, in those days, of less imi)ortance, were Transit 
Duties, CurttOTOs Duties, Sayer and Abkaree Duties, town-Duties, tobacco 
tax, post office, stamps and the pilgrim tax.* These Territorial 
Revenues, by the Chartei Act of 1813, after defraying the expenses of 
collections of revenues, were to be applied in (1) maintaining forces and 
forts, and pix>viding warlike and naval stores (designated as Military 
charges); (2) ])ayment of interest on Indian Debt; (3) defraying the 
expenses of civil and commercial establishments; and (4) the liquidation 
of the Territorial Debt or ihe Bond Debt at Home ; and a sum was to be 
annually issued in India for commercial inveFlincnt or remittance to 


2 Jipport of the Select Committee on the Affairs of the E. 1. ComjMiny 
(1831-32), (Finance), p. v. 
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Eng<]an(l, equal to the payments made from the coixim.ercial funds at 
Home, on account of Territorial charges incurred in England. The 
charges of administration in the subordinate settlements and the island 
of St. Helena were also to ho defrayed out of the Indian revenues,'* 

The State of Finances in India in 1828 

The state of finances in Ind'ia at the time of the arrival of Lord 
William Bentinq'k on July 4, 1828 was very precarious and einbarrassing. 
The gross charges of the Indian territory including the ‘Home charges* 
generally increased in greater proportion than the receipts. “The 
greatest increase in the gross charges took place in the four years ending 
in 1827-28.** “The deficit of these four years,** says the Report of the 
Select Committee on the Affairs of the E, L Company in 1831-1882, 
“constitutes twof-thirds of the deficit for the whole period from 1814-15 
to 1827-28. The total average of charge in thepo four years, as cora- 
j.ared with 1823-24, was £4,529,494. Of this large increase, the part 
incurred in India was £3,827,158; and the part incuned in England 
was £702,336. Of the part incurred in India, £1,108,251 was 
an increase of the civil charge; £2,695,749 wae an increase of the })iili- 
tary charge; and £23,158 was the increased interest on Debt.'** The 
total deficit up to the year 1828-29 was £23,052,911, which was met by 
extraordinary r»,sources, viz. (i) money received) on loan in India 
£17,289,864; (ii) surplus j)rofits applied to payments of Bills of Ex- 
change for Principal of Indian Debt, £2,256,182; (iii) advance^ by 
commerce, £3,036,578; (iv) short credit by commerce, £129,919; and 
(v) Balance due from His Majesty’s Government in 1814, £2,112,113 
which even showed an excess of £1,771,745. From tliis, it is quite 

clear that “of the deficiency for the whole period, about one- 

fourth ha^; been directly supplied by commercial profits^ and nearly 
three-fourth's by money borrowed.**^ The chief m.ethod, therefore, of 
meetiing deficitfi may, with great justice, be said’ to have been ‘debt*. 
But that was neither a wise financial measure, nor a very pleasant one. 
Therefore some other method^ had to be taken to bring down 


3 Bepore o/ the Select Committee, 1831-32, (Finance), p. v. 

4 Ibid., p. ii. p. xvii. 
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the charges to the level of the revemies. In the year 1827-28, the gross 
revenues were ^£22, 872, 456 ; but the charges in India including interest 
were £23,737,572. Beside^ these, £100,864 were the net supplies to 
the islands, £120,571 as net charges of St. Helena, and £809,468 as 
cost of political stores sent to India, and £1,255,125 as other territorial 
payments (charges incurred in England, but charged on Indian 
Territories). Thus the total surplus charges or the deficit amounted to 
£3,151,144.‘ 


Causes, of ijie Deficit 

The cause of this liuge deficit did not necessarily lie in the defi- 
ciency of revenues of Indian territories, because ‘the gross revenues of 
India* despite all the defects in administration ‘were progressively 
increasing to a considerable amount by the acquisition of new territory, 

improved and extended tillage, enlarged commercial dealings, 

an increase of population, the enactment of some better laws, more 
efficient management on the part of the Government, new: stamp duties, 
and a great increase in the demand for opium in China. ^ It really lay 
in the ever-increasing amount of the charges incurre<l on administra- 
tion. The increase in the civfl charges took place under the following 
heads of account: — 

(a) Embassies and Missions, (b) Provincial batalHons, (c) Eccle- 
siastical establishments, (d) Cont.ribut.ion to civil and annuity Funds, 
(e) Schools and charitable institutions, and mainly (f) Bevenue and 
Judioial establishments.*’ 

Tlie increase of the Miliiary charges was the result of the Burmese 
War, the operations against Bharatpore and the consequent increa*se in 
the number of King’s and Company’s Regiments in India.* 

There v/as also an augmentation of the charge incurred in England, 
caused by an increase of the sums issued for officers’ pay on Furlough 
and Retirement, increased expenses for King’s troops serving in India, 
and an extraordinary increase in the quantity of Territorial etores 
supplied to India.'® 

6 Appendix I, (No. 11) Aifairs of the E. /. Co., 1831-32, (Finance). 

7 Report of the Select Committee, 1831-32, (Finance), p. yiii. 

8 Ibid,, p. X. 9 Ibid., p. x. 10 Ibid., p. x. 
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The Court of Directorai theinse^lves wrote in their letter to Bengal 
dated 19 May, 1830 (in the Territorial Finance l)ei)arlment) that “we 
have contemplated' with much .solicitude the present very un satisfactory 
state! of your finances, and we have carefully and minutely examined 
the causes, which have led to it. We observe tlial it lias been brought 
about, less by the pressure of occasional and extraordinary expenditure, 
than by continual progressive augmentations of charge in every de])art- 
ment, wliicli, viewed separately may have appeared, at the times they 
were made, to have been justifiable, but which, taken in tlie aggregate, 
have occasioned a large excess of disbursement beyond the revenues 
from which alone such charges ought to be defrayed. The great 
amount of that excess has absorbed every accession or improvement of 
revenue, liowever considerable, hajj increased your debt, and lias left 
you burdened with a heavy deficit.”^' 

Need for economy realized by the Court of Directors 
and Lord. Bent inch 

The augmentation of charges liad been the subject of grave and 
deliberate consideration by the authorities in Kiigland. Those were the 
days of economy in England also, for tlie Wars of French Revolution 
and the Napoleonic AVars had entailed u very liuge expenditure. The 
Court of Directors had been urging for economy in administration and 
suggesting the abolition of certain alhnvaiices even before tbe arrival 
of liord Amherst. At this liour there wa> a special cause in operation 
prompting economy in management of the Indian finances. Tlie 
Burmese VVar had resulted in a huge amount of deficit without any 
gains at all. Moreover, as Ilon^ble F. J. Shore suggested', ‘the Coua t of 
Directors ajiticipated a speedy downfall of their power, because ILey 
had become sensible that the existing state of affairs could not long 
continue, and that tlie peojile of India had heeii impoveiis.hed and were 
showing liostility tow'ards them. The Charter was about to expire and 
the chances of its renewal iiucerUun. Retrencliment in every possible 

mode that could be effected was iinmedaately resolved u}X)ii, both 

for the salie of immediate profit, and with the latent liope, that l)y a 
dhow of fair appearaucets they might perhaps bo able to deceive tbe 

11 Ueport of the Select Committee. 1831-32, (Finance), pp. xi and xii. 
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English public and procure another lease\^^ The Court, of Direch "s 
had already is'Sued iK)sitive orders in the Territorial Eiiiance Depart- 
ment letter of 12 December 1827, for the immediate reduction of ex- 
penditure in India, to the extent of £2,924,155, referring to the financial 
]X)sition of 1823-24 for the purpose of comparison, enjoining tliat the 
charges of that year of comparative peace and small surplus should be 
assumed as the standard to which the then existing charges were to Do 
reduced, considering the “difficulties of caiTying the»^^ reductions into 
effect to be ou/tweighed by the embarrassments wliicli an expensive 
expenditure must occasion/^^^ 

The indispensable necessity of extensive and sweeping retrench- 
ment was forcibly impressed upon the attention of the new Oovernor- 
General, Lord W. C. Bentinck. TUuis he came to India fully aware of 
the views entertained I)y the Home authorities on the financial 
administration of India. It was, therefore, neither because be 
thought that the GovemiUjent servants, both’ in the civil and military 
branches of administration, were overpaid* and revelling in, idleness, nor 
bocauso he cherished the ‘most benevolent views’ for the amelioration 
of the Indian peojde, hut because the emergency of the economic re- 
forms in the interests of the British Empire in India was undeniable 
and also because he was very anxious to follow the injunctions of the 
Court of Directors stiictly, — that he gave himself up heart and soul 
to tliis arduous and unpleasant but obligatory taslk.^’^ Indeed, the 
urgent need for economy was realized hy all, for tilings liud arrived at 
such a pitch of extravagance and luismaiiagement that delay could not 
he tolerated. 

invited: Apjwhitment of two Finance Committees 

Therefore, on his arrival in India, lie announced his willingness to 
receive coiiimunicatioiis and criticisms on Indian administration/^ and 
allowed considerable ii*eedoiu to the press, Giough he never gave np. the 

12 Shore ; Notes on Irdian Affuirs, vol. I, p. 346. 

13 lleport of the Select Committee^ 1H31-32, (Finance), p. xi. 

14 Shore: Notes on Indian Affairs j vol. 1, p. 34G; P. Auljor ; Itise and 
Progress of the British Power in India, vol. IT, p. 604. 

16 Shore: Notes on Indian AffairSy vol. 1, p. 2. 
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powar of complete control over it. In a minute dated the 7tli of October 
1828, he wrote that several circumstance^^ of late had strongly confirmed 
an opinion that he had been disposed to entertain, that much goed 
might arise from a general review of the expenditure and establish- 
ments of the three Presidencies. Those circumstances, he added, were 
the accidental divseovery of an excessive establishment of military cattle 
under the Piesidency of Ilengal, whereas there was no such in that of 
Bombay, and of the useless expenses of Ks. 5000 per meiiseni. as 
allowance for the maintcjiance of six bullocks for the carriage of spare 
arms. From, these lie concluded that, if such unnecessary charges were 
thus accidentally brought to light, a committee appointed exjiressly for 
the x>urpose, might unfold many other useless charges, and might 
suggest alterations calculated to iiroduce a great saving of expense, as 
we'll as of unify and efficiency in the general administration. Tliere- 
fure lie proposed the appointment of two Committees, of Finance, one 
civil and one military, each consisting of three members, one from each 
l^residency.^^ 

The Board concurred in opinion as to the expediency of the 
arrangement jiroposed in the above minute and resolved th at, circular 
letters be addressed to the Governments of Bombay and Madras. These 
letters were deB])aiched on the lOtli of October 1828 to the above 
mentioned effect . 

Instructions to the two Committees 

Two Committees of Finance were ai>pointed, one for investigation 
of the military charges, and the other for the civil charges.. 
By a resolution of Bengal Government, dated 25th Noveinhei*, 1828, tlie 
Civil Finance Committee were informed of the object, of the Govern- 
ment as obtained in the Minute ot* T.ord W. (?. Bentinck, and W’ei’e asked 
not to waste m.oiiey in calling many jicople Ibr consultation. The 
instructions given to them were that they vshould innhe a comparative 
stfudy of the establishments of the three Presidencies, revise pay and 
allowances, and suggoist meaii.s of improving the judicial and revenue 

16 Affairs of the E. /. Comtniny, General Art^endix 111: Calcuita Civil 
Finance Commitieey p. 112. 

17 Ihid., p. 113. 
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administration and the immediate matter of regulating the public 
chargers. They were not reqii'ired to inquire into the constitutions of 
ihe several Governments and the King’s courts, or into tlie ecclesias- 
tical depaitmeni and tlie toininercial branch; and were apprised, of the 
fact that “they will understand’ that it is not the design of the Govern- 
ment to impose uiK)n them the <luty of examining tJie subject of taxa- 
tion and civil government as applicable to India in ii^5< general 
bearing/’*** 

The same general principles^ as wore \)re.'cribed for he Civil 
Finance Committee, were given to the Military Finance Committee^ as 
far as they might be applicable to lK>th the branches. Tlicir cmiuiries 
were to embrace all matters connected witli military finance.*® 

Facilities 

For facilitating the work of the two committees, free access to all 
public accounts, and documents was allowed to tliem; all officers were 
to iiupply them with the fullest information available; and direct 
correspondence with any officer wilhout the intervention of the Jioads 
of department's was permitted to them. 

Thui’y instructed the two cominittees began tbeir work. The eco- 
nomies effected, jjartly on their suggestions and partly hy the orders 
of tlie Governor-General or the Court of l)iie( tors fall into two groups, 
(a) the reductions iii tJie military charges amt (b) the reductions in the 
civil charges. 

( a ) Uediktion in Militauy (hlAHCihs 

First, let us take up the military charges. As already rcfci red to, 
the greatest increaise was under (his head. lOven before the ai)|>oint- 
nient of the Military Finance Committee, certain steps had been taken 
to cut down the expenditure at the suggestion of the (k)iirt of Directors. 

Half-ldnttfa Affair: Jh history 

111 this connoct, ion it is interesting to lefer to the ^\n\\\-hhalta' affair, 
heeause it was one of the few' measures whicli aifeeted the interests of 
the Kui'opeau officers employed in the army, and which produced au 

18 Affairs of the E. I. (U)n,*iniay, deiuTal ApixMidix, pp. 114-15. 

19 Ibid., pp. 115-1? 
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excitement and agitation out of all propoiiion to its importance. Since 
the days of Lord Clive a considerable addition in the form, of extra 
alllowance or was made in the pay of the military officer.^ of 

various ranks. In 1757 to cherish the goodwill of otHcers in the Plassey 
battle^ Mir Jafar gave Ihe officers twice the ordinary sum and this 
allowance was distinguished by the name of double hhatta.^^ The 
Directors urged Ix)rd Clive to reduce ihe military expenditure^ and lie 
abolished, it. This led to a consternation among tlie people affected. 
In 1779, therefore, it was decided tliat when tlie officers were in active 
service within the territories of the Last India Company, they w’ere to 
be paid the entire additional allowance or hhaita; but tliey were to be 
paid double that, amount, when they were sent up to is-erve beyond the 
territorial boundary of the E. I. Company, and only half that amount 
when they were stationed' in cantonments. In the latter case, they 
were provided with quarters.^' 

The concession of double hluitta was early withdiawn by the orders 
of the Court of Directors orders, except in tlie ca-e of iioops serving in 
the d'oininitms of the Nawah of Oudh,*^ In ISOl, this remaining con- 
cession w’as also withdiawn, firstly, because eveiy (>fficer was anxious to 
go there but not to return; secondly, because the giant of hluitta — being 
all(>w(Nl only on going into tjic field beyond the ]’rovin<*e of Ondh — 
0])eratcd as cliecjc upon Ihe natural and honourable desire of the officers 
to be eni, ployed on active siMvice ; and lastly, because the Tjiuckjiow 
subsidy was coinniuted for territorial cessions."’ In the same year, 
according to the evidence of Colonel Salmond before the Select. Coin- 
iijittee of 1S»‘U-;12, the practice of equal allowance in j)oace and war 
was introduced, it having hceii found upon calculation “that it wouhl 
be a saving to (tovernmeni to allow officers' full hluitf\i in all the can- 
tuninents rather than keej> them on half hluitta, the Oovei’ninent 


20 P. Banerjoo : Indian Finaners in the dtiya of the Company, Chapter on 
Military Expenditure, p. 358, fn. 2. 

21 H. H. Wilson: History of the Jirifish in India, vol. TTI, pp. 169-70. 

22 Thornton: History of the British in India, vol. V, pp. 220-25. 

23 H. H. Wilson: History of the British in India, vol. Ill, pp. 168-70; 
Thornton : History of the British in India, vol. V, pp. 220-25. 
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supplying the barracks.*'** Though this arrangieraent waa considered 
more eoonomioal, the Home authorities never approved of it. In 1814 
the Court of Directorsi «»enfr instructions to the Bengal Government to 
grant halt-bhatta plus the house'irent only at the original stataons of 
the army, or at those which were established prior to the extension of 
the British territories. But the Marquis of Halstings and Earl 
Aniherst objectied in strong terms to the proposed reduction of the 
hhatta, and. referred the question back for the reoonsicHeration of the 
Court of Directors. The Court could not reconcile themselves with the 
protesta of the two Govern or sJ-General, and issued positive and definite 
instructions to Lord William Bentinck to abolish it. The Hon'ble F. J. 
Shore writes that he knew from unquestionable authority that it was 
the firm determination of the Court of Directors to enforce the half- 
hhatta order at all hazards.*^ Orders so repeated and »so diefiniteily 
positive could not be disobeyed consistently with tlie obligations under 
which he had accepted office. Resignation and execution of their 
orders — these were the only two alternafives before him. “The first 
was too great a sacrifice for him." So he promulgated an order on 
November 9, 1828, reducing the allowance of hhafta to a half at the 
stations of Diim Duin, Barrackpore, Berliampore, Dinapore, and 
Ghazipore. The saving expected f’rom, fliis was about 4J12,000 per 
annum. 

Protests against it 

As till's measure touched the pockets of the junior officers, it 
produced great discontent. And no sooner had it been issued than 
strong protests against it were presented by different regiments 
thiv>ugh the recognized channels. Even the Ooinmander-in-Chief 
Viscount Combermere addressed a letter of remonstrance to the 
Government.** This created still greater alarm. The Indian Press 
also criticized ihi^ measure. Against the reduction of the bhatta, it 
was argued and urged, that it was in their eyes a virtual breach of 

24 Affairs of the K. /. Company (Military), p. xxiv. 

26 Shore: Notes on Indian Affairs, vol. I, p. 360. 

26 H. H. Wilson: History of the British in India, vol. Ill, pp. 170-2; Asiatic 
Monthly Journal, 1829, p. 600. 

27 Ibid., pp. 170-2. 
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the conditions under which officers purchased <he ])iihlic quarters 
transferred to tlieim by public sale in 1801 ; lhati this order was likely 
to produce ^reat liardsliip on the junior officers whose total allow- 
ances were not sufficient, to support them, and who had to live a 
comparatively more eNponsive life at the stations to which the order 
applied ; t-hat the order was unequal in its effect upon tlie different 
branches of tlie army because the cavalry were never quartered at any 
of the \i{\\f-hh(itfa stations while the artillery hcadquartei’ts were always 
at ])um ]>um ; and that the .savin»' would he too little and the hardshij) 
too j^rcat. 

The Reply of the Court 

The (lOvernor-General did not yield an inch and did not mind 
tlieir pro1est<^ at all. lie informed the memorialists through tJie 
Commandor-iii-Chief that coi)ies. of the letters sliould be forwarded to 
the Court of Directors, addinf.^ Ibat it would afford tbo Governor- 
General sincere fiTatification if the Court should see fit to reconsider 
their orders. 

When the matter came up before the Court of Directors, they 
rejected They expressed' their film resolve to enforce this ordn.*!', 

and disapi)roved of tlie tone of the memorialists, because they comsi- 
dered that, it was not consistent with the principles of military service. 
Tliey a.ssertcd their rif^lit, ‘Mlie ri>»ht <*0111111011 to all ^overnmont.s,” to 
reduce or augment the allowance oC public servant's aciordin^* to the 
circumstances of the slate, and denieil the existence of any compact- 
between themselves and the military officers or soldiers'. They justi- 
fied the order on the around of the emharias-in^ financial condition of 
tlie Company ^s territorial revenues, for they said they did not 
want to imposH^ any fresh burden on the Imliau 'Subjects or to borrow 
money from Knpdand. Thus they tried t<i show them not merely the 
necessity but also the justi(;e of such a measure. 

Criticism 

When these views of the Court wore made known to the offii'crs at 
large, all re mon'st ranees naturally slojiped. There is no denying the 

2B H. Tf. Wilson: Iliafort, of the lirithh In India, vol. \\\, pp l70-‘2. 
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fact that the financial conditions more than justified the adaption of 
such a me^iRnre. The argument that the saving to be effected was too 
little was meaningless, because it were such little savings that were 
necessary for meeting siuch a huge deficit. It would have been, how- 
ever, better if >.onie less popular mea'sure had been adopted to save an 
equal amount, for it really hit the junior offiers liard. But then, tlie 
condemnation of the Governor-General for this order was unjust, be- 
cause he wan not the originator but a mere instrument of this 
measure.*® 

The hue and cry raised in this connection failed in its own object, 
but it was productive of one good result. The Court of Directors and 
the Government of India, there is reason to believe, were deterred from 
ordering sweeping measures of retrenchment in the salaries and emolu- 
ment's of the officers, towards which this was a mere preliminary.*'* 

Other Measures 

The other measures were productive of far better results and far less 
agitation or alarm. The proceeding*? of the Military Finance Committee 
have not been publislied, perhaps because thougli' the reduction in the 
military charges was of more than one million pounds, it was largely 
the result of the instructions of the Court of Directors, issued before 
the appointment of tliis Committee. And it has with great justice been 
said that the services of this Committee were rendered almost super- 
fluous.** Therefore, it Is difficult to state in definite words the prin- 
ciples on the basis of wbi(di tliese economies were effected in the mili- 
taiy chaiges. However, we are in jxissession of some figures and dates, 
andi perhaps these might prove more eloquent than words tliemselves. 

Reductions 

In the year 1827-28, the number of men employed in the army 
was 200,006 of which 185,801 was in Bengal, 75,473 in Madras, 47,745 in 
Bombay, and 1,047 in the Prince of Wales Islaiul and St. Helena; and 


29 Thornton: Jliatoiy of Jhitixh in Mia, vol. V, pp. 220-25. 

30 Shore: Notes on Indian Affairs^ vol. I, p. 351 

31 H. H. Wilson : History of India^ vol. Ill, p. 172. 
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the expenditure amounted to £10, 773, 96G— £5,123, 3G4 being in Bengal, 
£3,449,531 in Madras, £2,073,022 in Bombay, and £128,049 in tbe 
Prince of Wales Island and St. Helena.®^ The estimated amount of 
reductions actually ordered in 1828-29 was Rs. (.stm/) 50,54,003 in 
Bengal, Rs. 27,41,330 in Madras and Its. 31,18,444 in Boiu])ay, the l^tal 
coming to Rs. 109,13,837 (or £1,022,811). The charges were thus re- 
duced to £9,751,155. These were further reduced to £9,401,953 by 
£289,202 in 1829-30.^^ The reduction under the various heads was as 
follows ; — 




1 1823-24 

1 1827-28 I 

1828-29 ! 

1829-30 




£ 

! ^ ' 

£ 

J. 

Engineers 

1 02,810 

135,551 

' 91,140 

83,873 

2. 

Artillctfy 

' C8,lfli3+3,f)24 

100,171+3,469^ 

^ 102,518+3,212 

97,705+3,035 

3. 

Cavalry ... i 

1,113,524' 

1,311,752; 

1,308.299! 

1,070,8^34 

4. 

Infantry 

3,521,(309; 

4,517,315 

4,2G8,579| 

4,025.079 

5. 

Cumntissariat 

557,477 

527,574' 

372,637; 

614,327 

6. 

PioncH'rs 

84,61.3 

j 70,757 

77,729, 

74,511 

7. 

Medical Dept. 

1 115,780 

1 133,034 

125,354 

132,858 

8. 

Staff ... i 

i 784,940 

1,019,828, 689.450. 

488,190 

9. 

Miscellaneous 

2,710,677 

j 2,400,38.1 

! 2,127,858 

! ^ i_ 

2,58,046 

10. 

Grand Total ... 

9,490,589 

10.773, 9G6| 

9,751,15.31 

9,401,953 

11. 

IXjcrc4is«'» irom | 
the previon.s 
year 

1 


1 

i 

i 1,022.811, 

! 1 

i ; 

289,202 


Ob.scnuiiioiis 

In this connect.ion, it is interesting to not** the <d)sei vation made In 
the Affuiiff of the E. 1. Comptunf (Finance), that “altiiod the only 
military rediuctions which, strittly sneahing, can be called iniineiliate 
are those made in the irregular forces and establishments. In the re- 
gular army tlie reductions take place as siiper-numeraiie^’, are 
removed by death or other casunll ie'*, a process wliich, in general, is 
completed within three or tour years 


32 Affairs of the A’. /. (\ (Military), p. vii. 

33 Ihiil., p. vii. 

34 7W(?., (Military), AppcMidix A-No. 2. 

35 Ibid.f (Finance), Appendix No. 7, p. 182. 
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Hardship to Indians 

The above tuble of the decrease in the changes under the various 
heads shows that there was very little reduction under items of expen- 
diture on Engineers, Artillery, Pioneers and Medical Department, 
That too was effected mainly by lowering the cost of establishments. 
The iteim of Ooniin.issariat showed no decrease, bul> rather an increase. 
The largest amounts of savings were shown under the items Cavalry, 
Infantry, General Staff' and Mi'^cellaueous. The table given below will 
clearly jwint out that the economies effected were largely due to the 
reduction of the number of Indians serving in the army, though in 
certain depaitments the number of European einidoyees was also cut 
down®* ; — 


REOULAfta ' tuREGULAlia 



Europeans 

Indians 

Europeans 

Indians 

1 

Total 

JH23-2t 

30,091 

1 165,799 

792 

17,011 

24-1, 32<) 

1H27-2H 

34,703 

1 I7{,172 

891 

i 50,000 

260, 060) 

1828-29 

30.893 1 

j 161.575 

966 

I 16,088 

241,522 

1H29-30 

36,1o2 

: 118,087 

j 

.38,981 

224,144 

rncroaso in 1828-29 

1,190 


75 1 



and 1829-30 from 
the previous year 

559 


1 



Docroa.se in 1828-29 


12,879 


3,912 

15,544 

and 1829-30 from 
the proviou.s year 


13,488 

12 

7,107 

• 

20,078 


This table shows that although tlie years 1829 and 1880 were those 
of tinaiicial stringency, the ^otal strength of the European fences was 
not only iiot reduced, but even inereased ; and thougli the year l82-)-24 
was refcrJ’ed to as the standard year, to which the approximation was 
to be made, tlie European number was ir.ore than that in 1828-24. Thi» 
undue partiality tio tlie Euroi>eans will become all tlie more obvious, 
when it is rem.embered that the expenses incurred on Europeans were 
higlier Mian on Indians, tbough the two were almost equally efFicient, 
as tlie evidence of the witnesses before the Select Comnuttec of 1881-32 


86 Affairs of the, K, 1. M., (Military), Appendix No. 3. 
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shows.*^ The foUowing table will substantiate the remark that the 
expenses on Europeans were greater®*: — 


Charges per man in each corps. 

Europeans 

Indians 

I 

Cavalry — Ben/^al 


£100 

£64 


,, — Madras ... 

... 

£109 

£90 


„ — Bombay ... 

... 

£107 

£87 

II 

Artillery — Bengal 


£61 

£28 


„ — Bombay ... 

... 

£90 

£46 


„ — Madras ... 

King’s 

£81 

Co’s. 

£45 

III 

Infantry — Bengal 

... £61 

£61 

£30 


,, — Madras 

£66 

£68 

£36 


,, — Bombay ... 

£66 

£C7 

£32 


Remarks 

It may, tlierefore, be rightly concluded that though by tlie various 
expedients and measures adopted by I^ord William Bentinck to efFect 
economies, either on the suggestions of the Court of Directors or in 
accordance with tlie recommendations of the Military Finaiic’e Coni- 
ni.ittoe, a saving of more than one million i>ounds was effected, yet- they 
were calculated to be of far greater hardship to tlie Indians than the 
J’luropeans. But then, it must be said to liis credit that the measures 
adopted by him did not bring about any inefficiency in Ihe army. The 
majority of witnesses before the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons i)raised tlie measures adopted by him and observed that, eco- 
nomy and efficiency were linrmoniously blended. Though the number of 
the forces was led’uced, the army did not become so weak as to endanger 
tlie British Empire, which w:as then held on tho mere “breath ot 
oj)inion“ and by the military force. 

(h) KrcDurTroN is Civil Charges. 

Now we pass on to the economies effected in tlie Civil charges. 
Tho Court of Directors had, in their Teriitorial Finame letter of 12 
Dec. 1827, drawn the attention of the Government of India to the 
necessity of retrenchment. 

37 Evidence liefore the Select Cominittoo contained in the Affairs of the /. 
Comiuiny, pp. v A vi. 

38 P. Banerjee : Indian Finance in the days of ih*' Company, p. 353. 

39 Appendix ITT, Affairs of the E. L f., (Oeneral Appendix), p. 115. 
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The Civil Finance Committee consisted of Mr. David Hill front 
Bombay, Mr. Holt Mackeri;{ie from Bengal and Mr. John Bax from 
Madrae. Their letter of November 20, 1829 to the Governor-General in 
Council, in which they solicited instructions upon some general questions 
in order to correctly apprehend their nature and duty,*" tells us that 
they were to suggest ways and means of securing an Indian surplus of 
2 crores of rupees (£2,000,000) ; that, their woik was to suggest not the 
measure of reform, unless absolutely neces'^ary, but of retrenc.lnnent and 
adjus'lmeiit, keeping the year 1828-24 ai their '.standard, a year of 
comparative peace and moderate surplus, since when no addition 
to the territories of the Fi. I. Company had been made; and that they 
were not to lose sight of the principle that economy and efficiencj 
should go tiogether a.s far as it was practicable. They pointed out that 
'‘although there be room for discretion, as to the means of retrench- 
ment, there is none as to the retrenchment itself by some means or 

other.” So they added that "objections to particular moans ran 

carry no weight unless accompanied by the suggestion oF other moans 
less ohjertionable. If tlie end cannot he otherwise aedn’eved, then the 
fair expectations of the servant of Government, Fiiropean and Indian, 
the adoption or propecution of inea'^ures of acknowledged public, utility, 
the vigour of our establisli'inent.s, and even the security of our posses- 
sions are all con'sideration.s which to such extent as may piove inevit- 
able must be postponed to the overrii'li ng necessity of rontractiug our 
ex]>endituro within the limits of our income.” In that vciy letter, 
they also requested tlie Government that in the meantime no increase 
of tlie salary or allowances of any officer witliout the sanction of the 
Court be made, for that would frustrate the work of the Civil Finance 
Committee. 

l^iinriplc^s of Refrenchment 

Tlieso prelim inaries having been done, the Civil Finance Com- 
mittee liegan their work with energy and in right earnest. Some ot 
flu/ corre.spondence which passed betw’een tins* Finance Committee and 
the suj)reme Government is preserved in the General Appendix to the 
Affain^of the E- L Company (1881-82). 

40 Affiun of 1hi‘ R. 1. T., General Appendix, ITT, p. 118. 
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{a) Extenaive erujdoyrncnt of the Indians 
A close and careful study of tlie correspondence alonp^ with 
the resolutions of the supreme Government and tlie letters of 
<he ('ouri of Directors irresistibly points out certain general principles 
which j>uidc(l them in tlieir arduous and unpleasant but important 
and indii^peusable task of retrenchment. Tho mosil important 
of tliese was the more extensive employinont of Indians in certain 
vsituations in flie administration of India. Lord Cornwallis, 

as we know, had laid the foundations of the adminisitrative 
edifice on a i)nrply luiropean agency. Whether this almost total 

exclusion of Indians from lii<^lier posts in the administration of their 
r;ount7’y was dictated by the sole de?irc of an efficient and orderly 
administration or by Die distrust and incapacity of the Indians 'ii 
general, in its practical resulta it was proviiif^ a failure. On the one 
ham], it deprived the Indians of expectations of promotion in the service, 
and oil the other hand, the British Government, lost the support of 
a section of tlie people. Tlie financial results were undoubtedly 
lianiifiil. The boundaries of the Empire had become far greater ihan 
they were in TiOrdi Cornwallis’s tim<e. Therefore a larj^er number of 
civilians and other functionaries was required. The education im- 
jiarted, to the Europeans (civil servants) were very expensive, and their 
salaiies very hipfh. Tlie inevitable consequence was the uninterrupted 
piowtli of the charges of administration to a considerable degree. 
Moreover, as the Europeans lacked a sound knowledge of the customs, 
m’aniiers, traditions and usages of the Indian'^, in many ca.ses they 
(M)iibl not be exipected to administer justice equitably, howsoever 
competent and well-intentioned they might have been. The system of a 
purely European agency had already begun to crumble down long 
before the arrival of l/)rd William Bentinck. In Madras Presidency, 
tlu'v bad been appointed since If^lG in certain higher judicial posts.*^ 
But still this was done on a very limited scale in the judicial branch 
of admiiiistrntiofi in Die Madras Presidency. Tlie supreme Govern- 
ment, in their resolution of November 2o, 1828, liad invited' sugges-tionsi 

41 A^air.” f fhr K. /. T., General Appendix. ITT. pp. 128-34, 
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on the practicability of this change.** In a minute (8th March, 1830), 
Mr. David Hill pointed out. that the argument that the Indians were 
inefficient, dishonest and venal wag jialpably false. Not all the (50 or 
70 millions of Indians cx)uld be described as such. “In point of 
intelligence, of application, of knowledge of the language"*, manners 
and circumstances involved in the cases to be investigated, Indians had 
unquestionably a vast superiority over the Eurojmns. Even if they 
were inferior in jjoint of integrity, that, defect could be remedied' only 
by the exeicise and discipline of their moral faculties. In the 
meantime, under the Euroi)ean superintendence, it reed not prove a 
bar to their usefulness.*’ The successful Madras experiment, cxmclu- 
sively showed that they were not necessarily to prove corrupt and 
venal. In addition to these reasons, ecjonomy alone pointed towards 
that course.** Mr. Holt Mackenzie, another member of the Civil 
Finance Committee, supported the views of the Bombay Presidency 
member on the grounds of comparative fitness and economy. He also 
made it clear that the venality of the Indian jiidges wOxS only a result 
of their miserable pay. He concluded his minute (1st Oct, 1830) with 
the statement that “the main principle of the change to be adopted 
clearly must be the admission of natives (Indians*) to a much larger 
share of the civil government, and the practical adoption of the often- 
avowed maxim that the proper jmrpose of European agency ia general 
direction, check and control, not the executive administration of 
details.’’** 

The Committee were thus of one mind so far as the main principle 
was concerned. But in details and in its practical application, they 
differed. Mr. David Hill was in favour of ultimately giving all 
jurisdiction whatever in civil cases to Indians, and of the use of the 
j)a7wha}jats in criminal judicature. Mr. Holt Mackenzie would allow 
their employment not, merely for original suits only, but also for some 
appeals, and an extension of their powers as criminal judges, subject 
to various checks. Mr. Bax was also prepared to let Indians he 
given the right and power of all original jurisdiction in civil cases.*® 

42 Affairs of the K. I. C., General Appendix, III, p. 116. 

43 Ibid., pp. 128-34. 

44 Ibid., pp. 135-64. 46 Ibid., pp. 128-36, 136-64. 
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This principle of the more extensive employment of Irn^ian-s wavS 
mostly extended to the judicial branch of administration, rvhere 
amins and miinaiffs were lecruiled from a'lpong- tlic Indians. 

{/>) Consolidation or Abolition of Offices 
The second main principle was the consolidation or alMdition of 
certain offices. Mr. Bax ])roposed an elalxnate scheme of reforms on 
this principle, in his minute of Kith »June, 1829.'** Mr. Jlolt Mackenzie 
was also against any arbitrary and absolute line of seiparation between 
the judicial and revenue officer’s, especially in an unsettled' country, 
because ‘*to disjoin the several part.s of a ^wernnicnt in a country 
which is not self- ‘governed is not wise.’* Ilo attrjhuted the failure of 
administration in Benp;al princij)ally to tlie separatioii of revenue and 
judicial offices. He concluded hy saying that “though there may be 
separate judges, be clear (in bis mind) that the office of 
phould in a'll unsettled districts be united with that of a Collector.*’ 
He went further and proposed the combination of the offices of 
thanadar and Taidiildar.*^ Many other offices, especially those of 
residents and' peditioal aj^ents, were to be abolished, because they bad 
become unnecessary due to the extension of the British influence over 
a wider oi’ea. 

{c) The partial suhditution of individual agency for colicchvo 
agency or hoards 

The third main principle was the substitution of individual for 
collective agency, or for certain boards, e.g. the Hevenue Boai'd of 
Bengal, the Board of Customs, Salt and Opium of Bengal, the Marine 
Board of Bengal and the Boards of Marine and' Revenue of Madras. 
Ir. their letter of Febniary 18, 1829, the Court of Directors Jiad drawn 
the attention of the Government c)f India. Mr. David Hill refers; to 
it in these wonfe: — ^TJonneeded with the duties of supcrinteii deuce is 
an important general question, namely whether Boards are the fittest 
instruments either of improvement or control and whether ho-th these 
objects migh'ti not be more effectively attained by individual agency. 

46 Affairs of the E. 1. C., General Appendix, IH, pp. 122-28. 

47 Ibid., pp. 136-64. 
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It is a common but trite observation, that responsibility is 'les,sene(l by 
being divided, and there U, we believe, no doubt that more business 
can be done by the same number of persons acting separately than in 
conjunction. If the business of your revenue boards is now divided, 
and a distinct portion is alloited to each member, then the utility of 
such division is already practically admitted., and the Board may be 
deemed’ to exist piinci]»ally for the purpose of receiving collective 
praise or blame for measures, the merit or demeriti of which belongs 
exclusively to one of its memt)ei's. Opinions differed as to the 
relative merits of the two principles. The Calcutta Civil Finance 
Committee, in tlieir letter of December 13, 1830 to the Vice-Preeident, 
summed up the argunjeiitis advanced in favour of each.^® In behalf of 
collective agency, it was argued Uiat a Board provides an opportunity 
for free interchange of opinion, correction of errors of oversight, 
sec\u‘ity against passion or prejudice, and there is a greater probability 
of consistency and steadiness. In short, they thought tliat in counsel 
there is wisdom. The Calcutta Civil Finance Committee d'ouble^l 
wliether these advantages as claimed by those in favour of Boards really 
resulted, for the past experience showed that lliese advantages were 
more imaginary than real. Soineiiines the members of a Board acted 
separately and. resided in different jilaces. Thus there could be no free 
interchange of opinion. Generally one member took up one branch, 
or prejwnderated even in important matters. In fine, they remarked 
that they did not intend altogether to deny tlie general advantages ot 
oral discussion, but that they could not rate it very high in the case 
of Boards. In extremely imj.ortant matter.‘», wliere the interests of the 
Government were likely to be affected, there did not exisl, strong reasons 
to confide the function to more than one individual. The quantity of 
output was decidedly to be less. Moreover there was no direct resjponsi- 
hility attached to any of the members. Again'*! tlie argument that a 
collective body could' exercise a more vigorous control and with le.'B ol 
perKjnal feeling, they jiointed out that exjierience dfid not justify jt, as 
Mr. Holt Mackenzie’s minute clearly showed. The main lea^^n foi the 

48 Affairs of the E, /. C., General Appendix, HI, p. 130. 

49 Ibid,j pp. 231-38. 
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preferenoe of' individual agency economic. The following were the 
expenses of the Boards; — 

Den gal Hoards 

iiKMiiAk Boakus Rs- 

Revenue Board ... ... ... 00,801) 

Customs, Salt and Opium ... ... 2,47,710 

Marine ... ... ... ... 4,4,880 

5,1)8,449 

.M A OKAS Boards 

Revenue ... ... ... ... 2,75,560 

Marine ... ... ... ... 4 622 

. ^ 2,30,182 

8,73,OT 

The principle of individual agency was likely to bring an annual 
Saving of Its. 53,76, 380, as the following table will show: — 

PRESENT PROPOSED 

Benuai. Rs. 

(h) Board of Jtevevue — 


3 inemberM 

4 Secretarie.s or Assts. ... 

, 1,50,600 
1»1,200 

2 Sudder Commissioners 

2 Secretaries or A.ssistants ... 

1,04,400 

36,(RKI 

(b) Board of Customs — 

2 members 

3 Secretaries or Assts. 

. 1,(4,400 
64,(K)0 

1 Commissioner 

1 Secretary 

1,40,4{X) 

52,200 
18, (KM) 

Madbas 

Board of Tlevenue 

4 members 

4 Secretaries or Assts. .. 

. 1,00,100 
. 52,080 

2 Commiasioners of Revenue 

2 Secrctarieu it Assts. 

70,200 

%.00C 
36, (KK* 



1,32,000 

6,18,980 

3,42,600 


Total Saving = Ils. 2,76,380. 

Besides i\n% the Madras Marine Depaitinent wiis to l>e transferred 
to the Military Board,. 

To this plan of reduction, Mr. David Hill objected. ’" hor he 

50 Affairs of fhr B. 1. 0 , General Apiv-inlix, ID. pp. 130-31. 
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wanted that the Madras Revenue Board should not be curtailed, 
because it,s wonk had been very satisfactory (see Appendix 12). Mr. W. 
Blunt,'* a member of the Council at Bengal, agreed' with the proposals 
of the Civil Finance Committee so far as the Bengal Boards were con- 
cerned, but desired that there should be Boards for the Upper Provinces 
of Bengal and Madras. Sir Charles Metcalfe,®* in his minute dated 
January 9, 1831, agreed with all the proposals of the Calcutta Civil 
Finance Committee except one. Instead of transferring tlie control ol 
the Marine Department to the Military Board, he wanted it to be under 
a Marine Superintendent. Lastly, the Governor-General himiself sub- 
mitted a minute on January 24, 1831,®® by which a Board of two 
Commissioners for the Upper Provinces was to be set up, because the 
work of settlement had not been till then completed; and by which the 
Madraes Revenue Board was to continue, but with two merojbers only. 
As the Parliament was about to revise the constitution, he did not 
recommend these measures to be adopted at once, for the Home 
Parliament might suggest some better plan. 

(d) Reduction in pay or number of emtployees 

The fourth general principle in which all seemed to agree was 
the reduction of the number of European judges in the Supreme Court, 
the Provincial Courts of Appeal and Cii*cuit, and other smaller courts; 
and, wherever practicable, of the pay of the civil vservants, and of their 
establishment charges, as the Appendices II, letters 15 and 1C (General 
Appendix to the Affairs of the E, 1, Cowqniny (1831-32) show. 

It was on the basis of the^ four principles, with local and 
temporary variations or changes, that the whole work of retrenchment 
was carried on in the civil administration. The extent to which reduc- 
tion was macte will become clear from, the following table, prepared 
from the figures containeil in the Appendices to the Affairs* of the E, 
1. Company ^*: — 


61 Affairs of the E, /. C., General Appendix, III, p. 2.38. 

62 Ibid., p. 239. 

63 UU., p. 239. 

64 Ihtd.y (Finance), Appendix No. 7. — pp. 174-79. 
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1 

1 . 

Reductions 

Reduction in 

Immodiatc 

Prospective 

Total , 

ordered but 


Sicca Rs. 


1 

not yot 
carried out. 

Bengal I General 

155,500 

1,25,020 

2,81,020 

4,27,150 

II Judicial 

1,36,620 

18,700 

1,55.320 

III Rovomic 

3,08,470 

1,16.560 

4,25,030 

12,55,340 

IV Civil 


4,30,000 

4,30,000 


V Marine ... 1 

3,17,020 

1,04,790 

4,21,810 

65,460 

Total 

15,66,910 

8,11,070 

23,77,980 

18,07,060 


Bombay Rs 


i 

1 ’ 

Bombay I General 

1,26,598 

11.100 

1,37,698 

4,95,880 

11 Judicial 

1.42,930 

i,m) 

1,44.730 

2.93,620 

III Revenue 

1,90,270 

1,50,000 

3,40,270 

2,37,750 

IV Civil 

... 

3,30,(H10 

3,30,000 

V Marine 


... 


6,91,000 

Total 

4.59,798 

1 4,92,900 

9,52.698 

17,18.250 


Madras Rs. 

1 



Madras I General ... i 

1,73,752 i 

68,950 

2,42,702 

1,32,960 

II Judicial 

9.700 ! 

3,66,020 

1 3,75,720 

73,-5.50 

III Revenue 

2,77,930 

37,000 

3,14.930 

67, .390 

IV Marino 

3,600 

27,480 

31,080 

... 

Total 

4,ai,982 

4,99,450 

9,64,432 

2,73,900 

Subordinate Settlements 

3.75, 0(K) 

75,000 

4,50,000 



Sicca Rs. 

(Amount 



Grand Total ... 

28,09,270 

of 

46,26,075 

36,76,517 



reduction) 

18,16,805 

> 



With rep^ard to this taMe, a few points deserve consideration. 
Firstly, many of the reductions M^ere prospective, and dependent upon 
contingencies very remote. Secondly, a measure j'artly of a financial, 
partly of a political character,’* was the result of the Governor-Oenerars 
^^yoge to the Fastcrn Seitleinciits, which he undertook in January 
1829. He returned on February 3, 1829; and proceeded to the Prince 
of Wales Inland on the 23rd of Febniary. After this visit, he returned 
to Calcutta. It was a strong conviction on his Loidship^s mind that 
Prince of Wales Island and its dependencies sliould, he alx)lishe<l as a 
separate government, and annexed and subordinated either to the 
Government of Madras or Pengal, so that the expenses might become 

55 tt. H. Wilson: Uhiory of the liritish in IniVni, vol. TTI; P. Auber: Hue 
and Pwgr€ 3 ,s of the Jirithh Power in India, pp. 607-8. 

t.H.Q., DEGEltBBR, 1935 
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less and the administration simpler and better. The Court of Birectors 
too confirmed his views. So the (separate government of Penang with its 
dependencies was abolished, and made subordinate to the Keiigal 
Government.®* 


Meoisttres io augment the revenues 
Thus, in India, retrenchment measures were adopted as far as 
practicable. Concurrently w'iih these stepfi were also taken to augment 
the ever-increasiiig revenues of India. The main isourcee of the revenues 
in India have already been enumerated. No appieciable changes were 
made in many of these. But a few, e.g. the Land' Revenue, the opium 
monopoly, and the customs and transit duties deserve our attention, for it 
is these sources which afforded an opportunity for measures to augment 
the revenues. 


Rcsuvhption of rent-free lands 

The Land Revenue was, as it had always been, the principal ^source 
of the State income. The RgottcaH system had, been introduced too 
recently in the Bombay and Madras Presidencies to afford any oppor- 
tunities of the increase of revenue therefrom. Matters stood on an entirely 
different footing in the Bengal Presidency. In the Lower Provinces 
tli'e Permanent Settlenfent had fixed the demand of the Goveminenti 
once for all. Though it did not err on the side of liberality, because at 
tlie time it was made the state demand was 90% of the gross rental,®' yet 
it created many opponents. The main defects of this measiUe were that 
at tlie time of making tliis settlement it. was assumed that the rightis of 
all parties claiming an interest in the land were sufficiently establlbhed 
by usage to enable the courts to protect, individual rights; that it. declared 
the Zemindar the hereditary owner of tlie land, tlmugh he v/as a mere 
rejuesejitative of tlie (jovorjim-eiil ; amf that iio limit w'iis fixed for the 
rate of dejimnd by tlie Zemindar trum the tenant.'’'* Despite these 
defects, no efforts were ma.lt: io icm«>ve them. Rather, atiempts were 


/)6 P. Auber : Rise (uul Vrotjn'f>s of the liriiish Power in India ^ pp. 607-}^. 
1)7 K. T. Sliali : Si.i t If )>#»/•,< nf Indian Pinanev, p. 8. 

58 Ihimit vf the Sclcvi Cummittev, General Appendix, p. 63. 
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made io increase the revenue of Government by resumption of rent-free 
lands. Under the Indian rulens, many individuals or associations had 
been granted rent-free lands. But during the period of anaichy follow- 
ing the disruption of tl»e Mughal Empire and before the beginning of 
Coinpany’l/s rule, many people, not grantees, liad also ai>projviialied 
land") as lakhrajee. The Eegulation of 1793 made it' iiu iimbeiit on the 
Government to disprove the validity of the grants. Tlie Regulations of 
1801 and 1805 (‘onfirined the former legnlation.*’'* Under these, tlie 
collectors had to sue in the courts to prove the right of Govemnient to 
resume tlu grants. They were also awarded witli 2^)% of the lent of 
one year. 

In 1811 on the plea of the i>reflHure of business, but, truly speajc- 
iug, for deriving more revenue, the Regulation VIII was passed, which 
gave tlie collectoi's cognizance of claims on the part of the Government 
to the revenue of lauds hitherto held rent-free. They were thus made 
both prosecutorts and judges. In case their finding was that the Govern- 
ment could not tux the land, he was to refer the wdiole thing to the Board 
of Revenue, which might or might not allow the (dnilm to hold the rent- 
free land. By the Regulations XI & XXIII of 1817, the colleclom 
could withdraw their previous suits and decide them. In 1819 Regu- 
lation II w^a.s passed. By this, the vsuits are to be instituted before the 
collectors, or, if jireferred, in a court of justice, to be referred by the 
latter to the collector. ‘‘In the former case, the collector is empowereil 
to decide suits; in the latter, he is, after completing liin proceedings, 
to return them to tlio court. The court may call for further evidence, 
but is not tp admit any documents not already filed before the collec- 
tor, unless veiy satisfactory reasons can be shown for the omission.” 

An appeal is allowed to the court from the decision of the collector. 

“But if the Ooveniment be defendant, the collector is to submit 
Ilk proceedings to the Board of Revenue; if the suit shall have been 
referred by the court, the return to such court to be delayed until the 
orders of the Board of Revenue upon such proceedings be received ; if 
originally entertained by tlie collector, on an appeal being preferred to 

69 Shore: Notes on Indian Affairs, vol. I, 'pp 478-80; Append.x to Afairs 
Of the E, 1, (Finance). 
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the Civil Court, the court slmll not interfere until the decision of the 
Board' be passed: in all such cases, the i>eriod for the appeal to date 
from the decision of the Board/' 

“Tlie decision of the revenue autliorities <o be carried inio effect, 
notwithstundin"’ the admission of' an appeal unles >4 tlie ])urty appc^alinj^ 
give security for tlie payment of’ profits from the lands under dis*pute/'®® 

Measuresi in 2828 

In all tliese, the real motive of the Government — the increase of 
tlie state revenue — is too apparent to need any comment. In June 19, 
1828, before the coming of Lord W. C. Bentinck, reward was transferred 
to informers by a circular order in the fond hope that this 
would act as a deterrent to the collector’s injustice in behalf of the 
Government. As if these measures were not in themselves sufficient, 
Begulation III of 1828 brought a fresh accession of foice.®’ By this 
law, collectois were to remain prosecutiors as well as judges. When the 
decision was to be in favour of the Government, tax was to be imposed 
all at once, and the aggrieved party was left to appeal. But when it 
was against the Government, tlie whole proceedingn were to 1)0' sent to 
the Boaid of Bevenue, Moreover^ the judgefi were prohibited from 
having any juri^iliction in these matters. The Governor-General was to 
appoint a apecial connnissiun to try appeals from the decision of the 
collectors.®' 

Justification 

The Bengal Government, justified their action in pa.ssing this regu- 
lation; their juslificiition is embodied in the Revenue letter from 
Bengal, dated the 23rd February, 1830.*^ Tlieir grounds were that the 
1819 Regulation II was defective in many ways^ be<;ause there was no 
prompt control over the proceedings of the lo<;al revenue officers; be- 
(^ause it led to needless litigation^ which impoverished the people; and 
because arrears accumulated and evinced the urgent nec^essity of some 
special arrangement. Another serious defect of tlie same regulation 

60 Shore: Notes on liulinn Affairs, vol. I, pp. 478-80. 

61 Ibid. 62 Ibid. 

Gil Appendix to Affairs of the E. 1. C.. Finance. 
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was that the courts, which were intended a?a correctives to the biassed 
decisions of the collectors, were neither vigilant nor efficient, nor prompt. 
The second justification put forward by them was that by the preamble 
to the 1793 Regulation Government had a share on land, unless it 
exempted it. Therefore all claiming exemptions should prove tlieir 
claims to be valid. In axfdition to these, they claimed that by the new 
regulation these defects of the previous regulations were removed. 

Objections 

Against this Regulation, however, three petitions were ^iit in 
English, “ one by Bengal landlords, second by individuals from Bilior 
and the third was anonymous. Their objections were that there was not 
provision for an appeal to the courts of justice; that the lands should 
not be resumed if they were, included in the laJxhrajee register or it* tlie 
designation of their tenure was kdhrnjee; that original deeds had been 
lost due to numerous sales; that the prosecutor and the judge Hliould he 
two different men ; that many years had pa^'sed, and so there was lapse 
of time. 


Reply 

The Bengal Government replied in their letter to all these numerous 
objections. They, first of all, maintained that these apx>licatioiis were 
not the genuine expression of all, but those of the few interested. They 
pointed out that the Special Commissioner’s court was a court, of justice, 
a iDOor defence on the face of it, that tlie mere designation could not 
decide the nature of land ; the whole of the document inu.st be taken 
into account; that the 1793 Regulation had laid down that no lapse of 
time would be deemed a ground of exemption ; that the collector wau 
not likely to prove corrupt or unjust, for be was not to leceive any 
reward.*® 


Remit 

The Court of Directors agreed with the provisions of the 1828 
Regulation II except in few negligible details, and some points.*® 


64 Affairs of the E. I. C., Finance. 
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The injustice of the Rogiilatioii in clear, hut it did answer the ueed^ 
of the (joverniueiit, Ilje auj^iueiitation of the revenues of Government. 
Connidered therefore in this light^ tlie measure was well adopted. 

Scttlemcn! of the Upper Provinces 

In the Upper Provinces of the Bengal Presidency, no settlement had 
heeii finally made. The Governoi'-GenernPa tour in the Upper Provinces 
hud as one of its objects, tlie ascertaining of the progress made in carry- 
ing into effect Begiilatioii VII of 1822, which empowered' the collec- 
tors to define, settle, and record tliQ rights and obligations, of the various 
cla«^ses of persons poV;sessing interest in the land, or in the rent or pro- 
duce thereof. Ten years had elapsed and practically nothing had been 
done, because there was notliing to guide the local officers and they had 
to contend with many judicial niceties*. The Governor-General wrote 
a minute on September 26, 1832 on the revenue settlement of the Upper 
Provinces. In January 1833, he held a conference with the memher^i 
of the Sudder Board for the Western Provinces, some of the 
chief revenue officers of the same, and the officers of the Survey 
Depaitaneni. In March 1833 arrangen)ents for set.tlement were 

sanctioned.®' They were simpler tliaii the earlier ouets. We need not 

enter into the details of the settlement, since the ]>eriod of ten years 
lapsed before it was completed and its result did not produce any effect 
oil the revenues of tlie Government of India under Lord W. C. Bentinck. 
But it slioiild not he forgotten that an elfort was made fo improve tlie 
resources of the state. The Regulation IX of 1833 “eiubra(!ed all the 
objects of tihe Regulation of 1822, with otlier collateial aims, and it 
greatly improved the machinery of revision, and enlarged the personal 
ageiicv to he employed. Spetdal Settilc'meut offi(;ers were to be appoint- 
ed, not huidened witli otlie^* duties, civilians with all their time and 
all tJieir energies to he.stow uixm the great work that opened out before 
them.” (Kaye). The objecJts proposed to embrace were the following: — 
(1) The revision of the a«'«>essinenl. 


67 H. H. Wilson: Historff of the liriiish in India, vol. U[; P. Auber: Bise 
and Progress of the British Power in India, pp. 630-32. 
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(2) Tiie better division of the instalments of leveiiiie payable to 
(Joverumeiit, 

(;i) Tlie (lefmav‘‘aiioii of the exterior boundaries of esiales and 
villages. 

(4) The formation of a fund for the consiruotion of roadw. 

(5) Tile coireetion of the system of a<‘coiints at the TahsildarV 
offices, and the arrangement of Iheir records. 

((>) The es'tablisl’.inciit of a provision tor the sii])p()rt of the 
village police. 

(7) The resumption of all InMden rent-free tenure^ brougiit to 
Tight by the surveys. 

(tS) The recasting or ictenthui of tlui large tenures. 

(0) The demarcation of the coinponent portions of every village. 
Mr. 11. M. Bird carried it out. “Under this enactment,’’ &ays 
H. H. Wilson, “the instructions furnished to the revenue and survey 
officers, and the spirit infused into the whole system by the example 
and encouragement of the Governor-General, the work received an 
iin])ul.sc which carried it briskly forward. The torpor of the last ten 
years was dissipated. In ten years, the revenue settlement of 

the Western Provinces was completcMl uiHin principles equally conducive 
to the iuiju’oving resoHrces of the stale and (lie growiiijv prosperity and 
happiness of the people.” 

The Opium- Marnopoly and its Re,<ult 
The other im])ortaiit source of Government revenue was the Opium 
monopoly. This source was .seriously affected hy the restoration of 
order in the Indian States. The Malwa Opium began to control the 
market and decreased the revenues of the Government. Various plans 
were tried. Direct route to Bombay from the central native states of 
India was forbidden, so that the expenses incurre<l in going to Damaniiz 
through a circuitous rout© and the insecurity on tlie way might tell 
upon its commerce. But the plan failed'. Now the Britishers 
themselves began to purchase all the opium, grown (here. That led to 
a greater production of Opium. Smuggling went on briskly. Therefore 
this experiment was also given up in favour of another, by which the 
princes of the various native states were persuaded and, in some 
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casee, coerced not to permit its. transit through their istates, for which 
they were paid by the Indian Government an annual fixed sum. Since 
all the native states did not accept this offer, the p*lan had to be given 
up.*® Under Lord W. C. Bentinck, again, the reversion to the original 
plan of purchasing the produce was resorted, but again aband!oned. 
Ultimately, a Permit or Transit duty was substituted under Bombay 
Regulation XX of 1830. The original rate was Rs. 175 per chest. 
As the exporters found it cheaper to ship the drug from Damauu, the 
duty was lowered to Rs. 125 / per chest. The Select Committee on the 
xiffairs of the E. I. Company (1831-32) reported that it has been 
attended with satisfactory leeulte.’’®* 

The sum-tota!l of the results of the measures of retrenchment, which 
were continued till as 'late as 1834, and of those of improving some 
main resources of the Government was the balance strudk between the 
Income and Expenditure of Government — as the following table will 
show’®: — 






Charges in 



Indian 



England 



charKCis 

Indian 

St. Helena 

Territorial 

Surplus 

Years 

including 

surplus 

charges 

payment 

charges 


the interest 



and 



on debt 



political 






stores 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1,517,802) 

£ 

1828-9 

21,384,209 

1,338,282 

113,054 

+449,603+ 

927,629 





14,883 


1829- 30) 

1830- 31 ) 


Figure.s 

not 

available. 


1831-32 

12,834,929 

1,563,216 

94,152 

1,476,555 

207,581 

1832-33 

12,896,285 

1,058,757 

95,553 

1,227,536 

264,332 

Surplus 






revenue 

1833-34 

12,245,489 

1,434,666 

91,641 

1,293,637 

49,398 

1834-35 

12,313,246 

• Charged 

2,162,868 

7,924,481 

(Estimate) 

1 

1 

on revenues 
of England. 


1 


•£8,602,767 were tlio extraordinary receipts. 
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Criticism 

The regime of Lord William. Cavendish Bentinok will, therefore, 
be always remembered for the economies effected in the various items 
of expenditure. He has been, to a very great extent, rightly praised 
for this. Bui there aie certain eonsidierations which' should not be 
allowed to be overlooked. Though from the purely financial point of 
view, the results were encouraging, yet they were not without their 
attendant evils. The Hon’ble F. J. Shore has pointed: out numerous cases 
of petty economy.^* The recourse to purveyance and forced labour in 
procuring supplies for camps, carriage for troops, or for the civil 
functionaries, provision for the goals etc., the virtual abolition of the 
‘reward system.* to the police officers whose pay was miserable, 
stoppage of improveiments in roads, bridges, serais etc., and 
the giving of allowance to the witnesses in rare casesi — these are some 
of the acts which none can praise. But they pale into insignificance, 
when we find that generally most of these measures were undertaken 
only at the cost of the Indians. It has already been shown that the 
reduction in the Military charges was brought about largely by decreas- 
ing the number of Indians. That of the Europeans was not re<luced 
but, strange aa it may appear, ihcrea^d despite the financial stringency. 
In the Civil charges, it ig worth noticing that the economies were 
effected only in the charges incurred in India. The Parliament no 
doubt conferred a boon on the Indian finances by charging the expen- 
diture incuirred in the Government of St, Helena from the English 
finances from 1834 onw’ards. But nothing was done to reduce the 
‘Home Charges*, which consisted of interests on Home Bond' Debt; 
charges on postal arrangement, transport of troops from England to 
India, furlough andi retired pay to Military and Marine officers of the 
Indian establishments. King's troops; and charges for the establish- 
ments of the Board) of Control, the Court of Directors, Haileybury 
College, Military Seminary at Addiscumbe, pensions and gratuities; 
and law* charges. The table given on page 682 will make it appear that 
the charges in England decreased in the years 1831-34, but that is far 
from truth. In the Parliamentary Papers of 1834-38, the remark is 


71 Shore: TiioUs on Indian Adairs, vol. I, pp. 307-8. 
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that this decrease in charges in 1832-34 in these exp^nse^ was mainly 
due to the decreased and decreasing transport of troops and stores, 
and j)ayiuents on account of King*s troops serving in India, because 
the war had ended in 1827.'^ No retarenchment was effected in the 
rates of pay on furlougli, retirement, and pensions. The Appendices 
Nos. C0-G(> and 72 of the Affairs of the E. /. Company (1831-32) 
(Military) substantiate this observation. Some of the witnesses before 
the Select Committee of 1831-32 pointed out the possibility ^id desir- 
ability of retrenchment, but, no steps were taken to cut them down. 
This was a very great injustice done to India and Indian ad’ministration. 
For these ‘Home Charges* were a drain on Indian resources, for which 
no great material returns were made. Similarly, nothing was done to 
increase the i-evenue of India by pixividing for an increase of the Indian 
trade. Mr. David' Hill, in his answ’er to the circular letter^ referred 
to this. Mr. Holt Mackenzie also wrote a minute for the same object.’^ 
But all was in vain. 

When all this is said, it need not be assmmed that Lord 
William Bentinck alone was responsible for this. The Court of 
Directors and the Board of Contml could never allow him and the 
Indian Government to do otherwise. The very constitution of the 
Indian Government waa responeible for all acts of injustice. Rather, 
it must be said to his credit that, whatever be the criticism against his 
measures, no administrative deterioration was allowed to take place. 
The witnesses before the Select Committee and the latter themselves 
expre^ed their approval of his administrative measures and spoke, as 
if in one voice, that in all his measures there was a very happy blending 
of unity, eihciency and economy. These things ultimately proved 
beneffcial to the Indian adminM<ration. Thus the financial adminis- 
tration of Lord William Cavendish Bentinck succeededi in relieving 
the E. I. Company of their financial embarrassments and also in 
doing an' ultimate good to the Indian administration. There is a great 
truth in the eulogistic remark of Mr. K. T. Shah that “in the whole 


72 Parliamentary Papers 0834-38), p. 18. 
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history of Indian financial administration, Bentinck*s achiovements 
are unique, not merely because of the reduction in total exjienditure, 
but because the reduction wae carried out without, any impairment 
of the administrative machine. Not even Wilson^e efforts a^ter the 
Mutiny, or Lord Mintons efforts after the Wellesleyan Wars, can 
compare in magnitude of savings or iinprovements in administration 
with Lord' W. Bentinck^s,**’^* — with the reservation that these measures 
were carried out largely at the cost of the Indian s or the then Indian 
Government. 

IsHWAR Saiiai 
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Kingship and Nobility in the 14th Century 

( IMS— 13U ) 

In an article published in the Indian Historical Quarterly for 
June, 1935, I remarked that Jalal-ud-din Khalji came to the throne of 
Delhi by the greatest of all rights — the right of conquest. For the 
history of his reign we can depend on the account left by Barani, who 

claims “that the events and affairs of the reign all occurred 

under his own eyes and observations.”^ The succession of the Khaljls 
being unpopular with the pro-Tuiikish citizens of Delhi,* “the new 
Sultian did not go into the capital;'' but the “great men and nobles 

went out to pay their respect to the new Sultan, and to receive 

robes."® The nobles, not very loyal to the memory of their pure 
Turkish rulers, were evidently prepared to accept an accomplished 
fact, and anxious to fortify their own position by identifying themselves 
with the regime of the de facto mler. The support of the nobles 
enabled Jalal-ud-^din to go to Delhi/ 


1 Elliot and Dowson, History of India, vol. Ill, 'p. 136. 

2 Sir W'olseley Haig {Cambridyc History of India, vol. Ill, p. 91) says: 
“Tlio repugnance of the populace to Firuz was due to the belief that his trilse, the 
Khaljls, were Afghans, a people who were regarded as barbarous. They were, 
in fact, a Turkish tribe, but they had long been settled in the yarmstr, or hot 
region, of Afghanistan, where they had probably acquired some Afghan manners 

and custonus, and the Turkish nobles refused to acknowledge them as 

Turks.” See also the footnote on the same page. 

3 Elliot and Dow.son, vol. HI, p. 136. Jalal-ud-din is said to nave “seated 

himself on the throne with the acquiescence of the Amirs and Maliks.” 

(K. K. Basil, Tiirikli-i-Muhdrakshdht , p. 58). We are told by Firishta (Briggs, 
vol. I. p. 287) that he “had no great confidence in the loyalty of the people of 
Dehly.” He also says {op. cit., p. 288) that “the chiefs and nobles of Dehly, 
who had for sixty years paid, obeisance to the throne of the Toorks, and Had 
always revolted at the idea of subjection to the Khiljies, forgot for the moment 

their wonted animosity to this race, and were well pleased with the com. 

mencement of the reign of Feroze Khiljy ” 

4 Elliot and Dowson, vol. HI, p. 137. 
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But the feeling that the Khalji “race ha<l no right or title to 
Delhi’* waa not dead. Malik Chhaju/ nephew of Balban, revolted and 
^‘had the klmtha read in his name.** He was supported by some of 
the '‘old adherents of Balban/* and many citizens of the capital 
“recognized him as the rightful heir to the thtone.*** “The I'lwafs 
and pdiks of Hindustan flocked round him; like ants or locusts, and the 
most noted of them received betel from him, and promised to fight 
against the standards of the Sultan.**^ The Sultan^ however, succeeded 
in suppressing the rebellion with the help of “his adherents and the 
Khilji nobles, who rallied thick around him,** and of “an army in 
whose fidelity he had confidence.*** 

The way in which tlie old Sultan treated tJie leaders of this rebellion 
revealed his own weakness and alienated the sympathy of his supporters. 
Malik Chhaju and' his friends were “freed, washed, perfumed, and 
dressed in clean garments** and entertained as gueslts. Moreover, 
Jalal-ud-din told them that “in drawing their swords to support the 
heir of their old benefactor, th^ had taken an honest rather than a 
dishonest coume.V’ This was magnanimity indeed; but magnanimity 
in politics is very often ruinous. The Khalji nobles, on whom 
iTalal-ud-dln had to depend, “whispered to each other that the Sultan 
did* not know how to rule, for instead of slaying the rebels he had 
made them his companions. Malik Ahmad Chap, deputy lord 
chamberlain, a personal attendant and counsellor of the Sultan, told 
him that a king should reign and observe the rules of government, 
or else be content to relinquish the throne.**'® The Sultan replied', 

“ if I cannot reign without shedding the blowl of Musulmans, 

I renounce the throne, for I could not endure 'the wrath of Ood.**“ 
In his anxiety to escape “the wrath of God,** the Sultan forgot that he 
had already shed the blood, not only of his fellow nobles but also of 
his master himself, in order to ascend the throne.'* 


5 He was governor of Kara. 

6 Elliot and Dowson, vol. HI, p. 137. 

7 Elliot and Dowson, vol. Ill, p. 139. 
9 op. cit., p. 139. 

11 op. cit., p. 140. 


8 op. rit., p. 137. 

10 op. cit., p. 139. 

12 op, citf pp. 134^. 
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Jalal-ud-din’s quality of mercy” finally cost him his throne as well 
as his life. 'Ala-ud-d^n, his beloved nephew and son-in-law, whom he 
had entrusted with the government of Kara, took into his service 
“taiany of the offioersi and friends of Malijk Chhaju/* These crafty 
rebels began to instigate him to secure the throne of Delhi, and their 
suggestions *'made a lodgment in his brain. In the capital itself 
''the nobles and! great men epoke of him (i.e., Jalail-ud-din) with dis- 
paragement, saying that he knew not how to rule, and had none of 
the awe and majesty of kings.”” The Sultan pet the thieves free, 
saying that "he could not slay a bound man.” When a large number 
of Hhags* were captured, he ordered them to be sent to Bengal, where 
they Were to be set free. Kings have got to be strong and merciless in 
order to enforce the laws and punish the criminals, for mercy shown to 
an individual! may endanger the peace of the country. If mercy be 
raised into a system of government, the very basis of political organi- 
sation will be endangered.” No wonder, therefore, that "a party of 
wicked, ungrateful nobles used to talk over their cups of killing him 
and setting him aside."” We can only give a qualified approvail to the 
uncomplimentary adjectives used by the historian, for the welfare of the 
state probably demanded the deposition of the old Sultan. The Sultan 
"made light of” the conspiracies entered into under the influence of 


lt3 FirUhta (Briggs, vol. I, pp. 290-91) says that ho “was celebrated for 

many amiable qualities, and particularly for his mercy and beneyolenoe. He 
hardly ever punished a fault among his dependents, and was never known to lay 
violent hands on the property of his wealthy subjects.” 

14 Elliot and Dowson, vol. HI, pp. 140-41. 

Id op. cit.f p. 141. 

17 Firishta (Briggs, vol. I, p. 296) says : “Clemency is a virtue which des- 
cends from God ; hut the degenerate children of India of that age did not deserve 
it. The king’s sentiments having become public, no security was any longer 
found. The streets and highways were infested by thieves and bahditti. House- 
breaking, robbery, murder, and every other species of crime, were committed by 
many who adopted them as a means of subsistence. Insurrections prevailed in 
every province; numerous gangs of freebooters interrupted commerce, and even 
common intercourse. Add to which, the king’s governors neglected to render 
any account, either of their revenues or of their administration.” 

18 Elliot and Dowson, vol. HI, p. 141. 
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wine.'* On one occasion he 'upbraided)’ the nobles 'severely’ and 
challenged them to “fight it out fairly” with him. The nobler affirmed 
that they could “never kill a Sultan who cherishes ua like sons, as you 
do.” The scene terminated with the Sultan shedding tears of joy.*® 
Barani says: “Jalal-ud-din always treated' his nobles, officers, and 
subjects with the greatest kindness and tenderness. He never visited 
their offences with blows, confinement, or other severity, but treated 
them as a parent does his children.”®* 

But some at least of the nobles were not satisfied with the Saltan’s 
parental care, and) they, tog€^ther with “a Kazi of some repute”, and 
Sidii Maula, darweah, entered into a conspiracy to murder the Sultan 
and' to divide the empire among themselves. Information, however, 
was carried to the Sultan. The * conspirators were arrested and 
punished.®* Sidi Maula was thrown under the feet of an elephant.*® 
For once the “most human king” could not restrain his anger; but his 
cruelty wealkened rather than strengthened his position. 

We now come to the closing episode in Jalal-ud-din’s career. We 
have already referred to the sinister infiuence which the adherent^ of 
Malik Chhaju were exercising on 'Ala-nd-din.*® The Sultan, “in the 
innocence and trust of his heart”, could not see throngh his be'loved 
nephew’s plans. He granted 'Ala-ud-din’s reque^ for “some delay in 
the payment of the tribute for his territories.”*® He also allowed him 
to march to “countries about Chan^eri.”** But in reality ‘Ala-ud-din 


19 op. cit., p. 142. 20 op. tit., vol. Ill, pp. 142-3. 

21 op. cit., -p. 143. 

22 sp. cit., pp. 144>5. The interesting legal questions involved in this trial 
will be discusaed in another connection. 

23 op. cit., p. 143. The terrible punishment inflicted on the holy man was 
so unusual that it caused consternation among the pious Muhammadans. 
Barani says that this unhappy incident wa’s followed by scarcity of rain, dearth 
and troubles in the State. 

SM He was made Amir Tflaak, *Aria-i-mamalik and governor of Kara and 
(Mb. (fillki and Dowson, vol. HI, pp. 137, 140, 143). 

25 Elliot and Dowson, vol III, p. 148. 

26 op. eit., pp^ 14S^. 
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went to the Deccan,*^ defeat*^ the Hindu ruler of Devagiri, and carried 
off an unprecedented amount of booty.’*** Meanwhile, the old Sultan 
remained satisfied with “vague statements” about ‘Ala-ud-d^in’a move^ 
mente supplied by his followers.** It is unnecessary for ua to foillow 
the stoiy in detail. It is well-known how Jalal-ud-din negilected the 
advice of his well-wishers and lost his life.*® 

The history of the reign of Jalal-ud-din Khalji shows once again 
how difficult it was for a weak king to maintain his position. We have 
already noticed the attitude of the nobles to his impolitio efforts 
to be unusually merciful. The powerful nobles could hardly bring 
themselves to acknowledge the authority of a decrepit old man who did 
not know how to punish the thieves. The earth could not be ruled by 
a man who.se atitention was concentrated on heaven. It was probably 
the memoiy of Jalal-ud-dfin’s early career, when he was as bold and 
courageous as any of his contemporaries, which prevented the nobles 
from striking at him. Perhaps the Khalji nobles, fresh in their enjoy- 
ment of power, understood that they required the services of a phantom- 
king who would symbolise their claim against the time-honoured cause 
of the pure Turks. Perhaps they hesitatedf to change a w.eak and 
indulgent master for a strong and efficient 

‘Ala-ud-din, the Sultan’s beloved nephew and son-in-law, to play “the 
stony-hearted traitor”®* and to rescue the empire from a ruler who had 
definitely become an anachronism. 

*Ala-ud^din Khalji was clearly a usurper. He had no hereditary 
right, for Jalal-ud-din’s sons were alive when the old Sultan was mur- 
dered. He was not elected by the nobles, for the nobility of 


27 For a Jiscussion of *Ala-ud-din*s real motive in undertaking tiiis expedi- 
tion, see the present writer’s note in Indian Culture, October, 1935. 

28 Elliot and Dowson, vol. Ill, pp. 149-50. 

29 oj). cit., pp. 149-60. 30 on. cit., pp. 160-66. 

31 Jalal-ud-din’s eldest son died .soon after his accession (K. K. Basu, p. 60); 
so his natural successor was his second son, Arkali Khan, who is described as 
“worthy of sovereignty” (op. cit., p. 67). BaranI (Elliot and Dowson, vol. Ill, 
pp. 143, 168) says that he was “a hot-tempered man” andi brave and able 
soldier.” 

32 The adjective is Barani’s. Elliot and Dowson, vol. Til, p. 156. 
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the kingdom did not anyhow signify their desire to place him on 
the throne. Neither the citizens of the capital nor the people of any 
province supported his cause. He seized the throne by force, and by 
force he was determined to maintain it. In order to proclaim 
his decisive victory he ordered tliat the head of the dead Sultiuii should 
be placed on, a spear and paraded about. Jalal-ud-dinV sons 
and grandsons were blinded or slain.®* ‘Ala-ud-diii won over tjie 
nobles, the soldiers and tlie people by his lavish distribution of ^old.®® 
The “Jalali party broke up.*’®* Barani says: “Peojde were so deluded 
by the gold which they received, that no one ever mentioned the 
horrible crime which the Sultan had coiuniitted, and the hoi)e ot gain 
left them no care for anything else.”*^ Firishta says: “lie who ought 
to have been viewed with detestation, became the object of admiration 
to those who could not see the blackness of his deede through the splen- 
dour of hia munificence.”®* Badaoni says: 

“Liberality ijj the alchemy of the copper of faults; 

Liberality is the remedy of all pain.”®* 

It is to be remembered, however, that “thoii^ who could not see the 
blackness of his deeds through the splendour of his ‘munificence” lived 
in an age when success justified' ever>i,king, and when the slighted 
hesitation to recognise the de facto master of ihe situation was incom- 
patible with personal safety.^’ 

The accet^on of *Ala-ud:-diu Ehalji is the greatest landmark in 


33 op. cit., p. 165. 34 op. cit., p. 162. 

36 op. cit.f pp. 159, 161. In ids Khaz&in-uUFuiuh (British Museum MS.^ 
Add. 1683d, fol. 5b und 6) Amir Khusrav hails him as a hero who had “advanced 
to the throne with sword in one hand and gold in the other, crowning heads 
with the latter and severing them with the former.” 

36 Elliot and Dowson, vol. Ill, p. 169. 

37 Elliot and Dowson, vol. Ill, p. 161. The nobles who joined ‘Ala-ud-din 
offered a curious justification of their disloyalty to the dead Siiltan’s cause. They 
argued that “the kingdom departed from JalM-ud-din on the day when he 
wilfully and knowingly, with his eyes wide open, left Delhi and went to Karra, 
jeopardising his own head and that of his followers.” 

38 Briggs, vol. I, p. 324. 39 Ranking, p. 244. 

40 Cf. the present writer’s article on “Early Indo-Persian Literature and Amir 
Khusrav” in Calcutta Beview, April, 1935. 

BECElfBER, 1935 
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medieval Indian hieiory, for it was this barbarian of genius who finailly 
dBtablished a powerful and centralised monarchy upon the ruins of 
feudal privileges and! popular right®. He was a man of iron; and he 
wsL^ determined to crush any over-mighty subject, however useful or 
loyal he might be. Zafar Ehan^ governor of S^nana, whom BaranI 
calls “the Bustam of the age and the hero of the t^me*\ and wlio was 
the greatest barrier against the inroads of the Mughals, had become too 
powerful to be tolerated. ‘Ala-ud-dln began to think of removing him. 
The opix)i’tunity arrived with a fresh invasion of the Mughals. Zafar 
Khan fell on the field of battle, although the assistance of the other 
generals of the Sultan might have saved his life. According to Barani, 
‘Ala-ud-din considered “that he had won a great victory: the Mughals 
had been put to flight, and the brave and fearless Zafar Khan had been 
got rid of without disgrace.*’*' The method is not unlike that a<lopted 
by Balban to destroy Sher Khan,** by Akbar to murder Man. Singh,*® 
and by Aurangzib to punish Jaswant Singh.** It i» easy to (sondemn 
the ungrateful and siKS^icious spirit which guided tjie government of 
our medieval lulers; birt in fairness to them we should remember that 
in those days loyalty was an extremely rare virtue. Tughril Khan^ 
who was a “cherished slave** of Balban, defled' his authority.*® Akat 
Khan, 'Ala-ud^din’s nephew, who held the important office of wakildar, 
tried to Ikill him when he was out for hunting, with only a few atten- 
dant®.** *Ala-ud-din’s sister’s son® took advantage of his absence 
during the seige of Bantattnbhor, and broke out in revo>lt.*' During 
thatt seige the minister of the Hindu king joined ‘Ala-ud-din.** ‘Ala- 
ud-din must have remembered his own unpaitdleiled treachery against his 


41 Elliot and Dowson, vol. Ill, pp. 165-8. 

42 op, cit., pp. 108-9. 

43 V. A. ^mith, Akhir (Oxford, 1919),, pp. 3*io-6. Wc ar« told that ‘’Akbar, 

like many European princes of his time, did* remove several of his enemies by 
secret assassination ” 

44 W. Orooke, Tod’s AnnaJs and Antiquities of Eafasthan (London, 1920), 
Vol. ft, p. 986. 

45 Elliot and Dowson, vol. Ill, pp. 112-3. 46 op. eit., pp. 1724. 

47 op. cit., pp. 176. 48 Briggs, vol. I, pp. 8434. 
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unole» and the memory of that fateful day must have intensified hie 
spirit of distrust/* 

We are told b^y Eirishta that *Ala-ud-d!n, “becoming aippreiiensive 
of conspiracies against his person, summoned his nobles, and com- 
manded them to give their opinion, without reserve, what should be 
done to avert these evils. ““ According to Barani, “these great men 
agreed) that the causes were four“ : the Sultan’s disregard of the affairs 
of state, wine, the close relations existing among the nobler, and the 
possession of money, “which engenders evil and strife, and brings forth 
pride and disloyalty.”” 

^Ala-ud-din lost no time in carrying into execution the plans laid 
down before hiim by his counsellors. In the first place, he exacted 
money from the people on every kind of pretence. “The people were 
all so absorbed in obtaining the means of living, that the name of re- 
bellion was never mentioned.” Secondly, he introduced such an effi- 
cient espionage systean'^ that “no action of good or bad men was con- 
cealed from him.” Baram tells us thalt “nobles dared not speak alone 
even in the larges^t palaces, and if they had anything to say they 
communicated by signs. In their own houses, night and day, dread of 
the reports of the spies made thorn tremble,” Thirdly, ‘Ala-ud-din 
prohibited the use of wine and intoxicating drugs, and himself entirely 
gave up wine parties. Fourthly, the nobles were forbidden to visit each 
other’s houses, or give feasts, or hold meetings, or enter into matri- 
monial alliances without the previous consent of the Sultan himself. 
And lastly, he devised elaborate regulations “for grinding down the 
Hindus.” “The Hindu was to be so reduced as to be left unable to 


49 *Ala-ud-d5n was not altogether ungrateful. Barani (Elliot and Dowson, 
vol. Ill, p. 179) tells us that he “grieved for’* Ulugh Kh5n, bis devoted brother, 
when the latter died. He rewarded the services rendered to him by *Ala-ul-Mulk, 
Nusrat Khan and Malik Kafdr. 

60 Briggs, vol. I, pp. 344-5. 

61 Elliot and Dowson, vol. Ill, p. 178. Firishta, obviously deri^ring his 
information, from Barani, gives a similar account, with some modificationB and 
embellishments of his own. Briggs (vol. I, pp. 344-6) further improved the 
version left V him. Cf. Dowson’s remark in the foot note, p. 178. 

62 Bee the account of Balban’s espionage system in EIHot ana Powson, 
vol. HI, <pp. 101, 112. 
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keep a horfse to ride on, to carry arms, to wear fine olothea, or to enjoy 
any of the luxuries of life.**^'’ In order to provide for the prompt and 
effective execution of these measure^ *A’la-ud'-din filled tiie offices of 
the state with “men whose indigrence rendered them the servile instru- 
ments of his f?overnment.“** 

.The one clear and consistent aim of ‘Ala-ud-din was to create a cen- 
tralised and well-regulated empire in w-hich the will of the sovereign 
was to prevail over that of his nobles, officers and subjects alike. For 

a time at least he was successful. Firishta says: “ the empire 

never flourished so much as in this reign. Order and justice prevailed 
in the most dif^tant provinces. The failure of the system was pro- 
bably due as much to itsi own inherent defects as to the inability of his 
successors to use the majestic Herculean weapon. 

Towards the close of his reign ‘Ala-ud^-dln seems to have lost his 
old vigour and political insight^ and as a result the structure which he 
l\ad created Cyollapsed at once. “The overthrow of his throne and 
family, “ says Barani', “arose from certain acts of his own.”** In the 
first place, Barani refers to the removal of “wise and experienced 
men” and the appointment of young slaves and, eunnclis. It 
is difficult to say whether this inea^^ure was even partly resj^on- 
sible for the “overthrow of his throne and' family.” Secondlv, 
‘Ala-ud-din “cauised a document to be drawn np, appointing Kliizr 
Khair’'^ his heir apparent, and he obtained the signatures of llie 


63 op. cit.y pp. 179-83. 

64 Briggs, vol. I, p. 346. This policy was successfully 'pursued by the first 
two Tudor kings of England. Baruni (Elliot and Dowson, vol. HI, p. i07) says 
that during the later years of his reign ‘Ala-ud-din filled the offices with “young 
slaves who were ignorant and thoughtless, and with eunuchs without intelligence.’’ 
If these slaves and eunuchs were of the type of Mnlik Kaffir — able and 
exclusively dependent upon the Sultan, — ^there is little reason to regret that they 
were preferred to those “wise and esCperiencod men” for whom Barani sheds 
his tears. 

65 Briggs, vol. I, p. 376. 

60 Elliot and Dow.son, vol. Ill, p. 207, 

57 His eldest son. 
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nobles thereto/*** But Khizr Khan was very youn^f and too much 
addicted to pleasure to discharge his duties. Thirdly, ‘Ala-ud-din 
showed undue favour to Malik Naib Kaffir, whom he made commander 
of the army and wazir. The elevation of the haughty eunnch to the 
highest position in the realm was naturally resented by the older 
nobles/* 

On the death of ‘Ala-ud-din, Kafiir “assembled the principal 
nobles and officers in the palace and* produced a will of the late Sultan 
which he had! caused to be executed in favour of Malik Shahiib-ud-din, 
removing Khizr Khan from being heir-apparent/" With the assent of 
the nobles®' he placed Shahab-ud'-din upon the tlnone, but as tlie new 

sovereign was a child of only five or six years Malik Naib Kaffir 

himself undertook the conduct of the government/’®* It is clear that 
the will which Kaffir produced was either spurious or wrung from the 
old Sultan “when he was not in his senses/*®’' In any case, Kaffir was 
doubtless awar© of the hostile attiitude of the nobles, and considered it 
ne<;essary to strengthen his own position by taking resort to a show of 
legality. Probably the reigning king had the right to choose any one 
of his sons as hia successor.®® The document which *Ala-ud-din had 
already drawn up in favour of Khizr Khan wa^j no impediment, for a 
will is always liable to be set aside by the testator.® ‘ 


o8 It is interesting to notice that even n strong king like ‘Ala-inhilin 
considered it neccjssary to secure baronial support. See the present urltor’s 
article in the Indinv Hidorind Qiinrfetiy (June, 1935) for the procedure followed 
by Iltutmish when he nominated Rarayyat as his successor. 

69 See the story of Kaffir’s “deadly enmity” with A>p Khan, the father-in-law 
and maternal uncle of Khizr Khiin. (Elliot and Dowson, vol. Ilf, p, 208) 

60 Khizr Khan had been imprisoned in the fort of Gwalior during the life 
time of ‘Alii-ud-din. (Elliot and Dowson, vol. TIT, p. 20-8). 

61 Apparently the nobles were ready to support the dc facto master of the 
situation. 

62 Elliot and Dowson, vol. IIT, p. 209. 

63 Sir Wolseley Haig (p. 119) regards this will ns “possibly authentic, hut 
certainly procured by misrepresentation and under influence.” 

64 See the conversation between Iltutmish and his nobles in the present 
writer’s article in the Indian Uixforical Quarterly^ June, 19.35, 

66 But what about the eousent of the nobles? 
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Malik Kafur endangered his position by his naked tyranny. He 
ill-treated the members of the imperial faimily, and tried 'to fill the 
places of the old noblep with “creatures of big own/'** The resuilt 
was that within 35 days of his master's death* he was assasginaled.** 

Mub^Oik Ehan, an elder brother of Shaliab-ud-din** whom Kafiir 
had raised to the ’throne, was rescued' from the prison into which he had 
been thrown by the all-powerful eunuch, and was appointed diiector 
('luxlh) to the young king/* The murderers of Kaffir were obviously 
determined to be the jx^wer behind the throne. It is difficult- to under- 
stand why they should have elected to keep the younger brother on the 
throne when 'the elder brother was alive and free from any incapacity 
siicli as blindness. It is perhapg sti'll more difficult to understand why 
they should have placed the former under the guardianship of the latter. 
Baranli says that they “thought and boasted to themselves that 
they could remove and kill one of the two princes, and make the other 
one Siiltian."” Be that as it may, Mubarak Khan remained in his 
anomalous position for several months, during which “he made friends 
of many of the nialiks and amirs,*' Having thus strengthened [\is posi- 
tion, he ascended the throne with the title of Qiitb-ud-din.^® 

There is an interesting point to be noted in this connection. The 
assassins of Kaffir were not nobles; they were slaves of 

‘Ala-ud-din. Their success temporarily made them masters of the 
situation, and they tried to seize the prerogatives of the nobility. They 
boasted that they were the king-makers. When Qutb-ud-dln had ascen- 
ded! the throne, they “claimed to have seats below tilie m/ilih and 
amirs, and to receive robes before them." The creation of a new order 


66 Elliot and DmVson, vol. HI, p. 209. 

67 Barani (op. (it., p, 208) says: **Some say that the infamous Malik Naib 
KafUr helped his (t.e., ^\la-ud-din’s) disease to a fatal termination.** 

68 op. cit., p. 209. 

69 Barani (op. cit., pp. 209-10) says that Mubarak was seventeen or eighteen 
years old, while Shahab-ud-din was merely five or six. 

70 op. di., p. 210. 71 op. cit, p. 210. 

72 op. dt, p. 210. 
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in the nobility wa^> out of the question. Qiitb-ud-dlu murdered the 
pdlks and put an end to their pretensions. 

*’The accession of the new king”, we are told, “wa-i universally 
accepted”, presumably because “the old servants of the state continued 
in their various posts, and retained tjieir great fiefs.”"* ]lut “the 
Sultan attended to nothing but drinking, listening to music, debauchery 
and pleasure, scattering gifts, and gratifying his lust. If the Mughals 
had come up during his reign, if a rival liad made pietensions to the 
throne, if any st^dous rebellion or MMlition had broken out in 
any quarter, no one can tell what might have ]uii)i)eiied to l)elhi 
through the Sultanas negligence, IieedlesMiess and dissipation.’”'’ Tiiis 
is Barani’s estimate of Qutb-ud-din’s character, lie took “an ijiordi- 
nate liking” for Khusrav Khan,'® idaced him at tlie head of the army, 
and finally raised him to the office of icazlr.^^ This alienated tlie 
sympathy of the old nobles who liad formerly supported him. They 
complained that “men of wisd^om and counsel were set aside.” A cons- 
piracy to murder the Sultan failed.^* The Sultan “gave way to wrath 
and obscenity, to severity, revenge, and heai<tlessness.’”* The old 
nobles tried to convince him that Khusrav was unfaithful, but he would 
believe nothing against him.*® Finally, Khusrav murdered the SuliaJi 
with the help of his Parwari follow'ers, and ascended the throne under 
tJie title of Sultan Nasir-ud-din.“* 

The reign of the usiuqier was brief. In his anxiety to satisfy his 


73 op. cit., 'p. 210. Sir Wohelcy Haig (p. 120) says that they “aJopteil ail 
attitude similar to that of the Praetorian guards of the Uoiiian Emperors.” 

74 op. cit., p. 214. 

76 op, cit., p. 213. 

76 He was a Parwari (i.e., Hujarati) and liis name was Hasan. (Elliot and 

Dowson, vol. HI, p. 211). Sir Wolseley Haig (p. 120) says that this ‘‘wretch 
waa by origin a member of one of those castes whose touch is iiollutioii to a 
Hindu, whose occupation is that of scavengers, and whose food consists largely 
of the carrion which it is their duty to remove from byre and field. He was 
nominally a Muslim ” 

77 Elliot and Dowson, vol. Ill, p. 211. 

78 op. cit,, p. 216. 79 op. cH., p. 217. 

80 Op. cit., pp. 219-20, 222. 81 op. cit.', pCp. 221-3. 
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Painvari friends he seemed to give a Hindu character to h’is rule/* The 
wives and handmaids of the loyal servants of the late Sultan were given 
to ‘‘the Parwarl^^ and Hindus.** Titles were conferred on his relatives. 
“In the course of four or five d'ays preparations were made for idol 

worship in the palace It was Khusru’s design to increase the i{m- 

portanoe of the Parwiuis and Hindusi He attracted popular 

support by a liberal use of goild.** 

The task of restoring dethroned Islam to its proper place was boldly 
taken up by Ghazi Khan who held the territory of Deobalpur.” 
Khusrav was deserted; by his Muhammadan soldiers who “took the 
money of the wretched fellow, heaped hundreds of curses upon him and 
then went to their hoones.”®* He was defeated and beheaded.*’ 

Anilchandra Banerjee 


82 Barani {op. cit., p. 224) says that lie coiiforrcd titles and offices on solhft 
prominent Muhammadan nobles only to '‘keep up a delusive show.’* 

83 op. city pp. 223-6. 84 op. city p. 225. 

86 op. city pp. 224-8. 86 op. cit.y p. 227. 

87 op. eit, p. 226. 



Bacial and Oultaral Interrelations between India and 
the West at the Dawn of the Age of Copper 

The last decade has been remarkable for the addition to our know- 
ledj^e in the field of oriental pre-history. This will be self-evident to 
anybody who has to begin, as lie must, with Jm Prehii^tvire oneiitale, the 
monumental compilation of J)e Morgan, tlie immortal discoverer of 
Susa culture and who shai'egs with Dii Bois the credit of opening up 
tlie orient to pre-historic anthropology. 

The posthumous work of De Morgan could not take advantage of the 
iiiomeutous discovery of the Indus Valley cultures at Moheiijo-daro in 
Sind by Hakhal Das Bauer jea in 1924. 

l^ater researcbes in Peking, Palestine and Java and the African zone 
of Kenya call for the re-orientation ot* outlook about the origins of human 
culture. They have emphasised more than ever some routes being used 
by even Palceanthropic man in the course of migrations in Europe, Asia 
and Africa. Inteipietation of the affinities of the Tabuu Skidd and 
other Palestine Neandertalialoidsi with tho>se of Ngandoang in Java on 
the one hand and; the European types on the other is beyond the scope 
of this paper but they should make us pause and con.sider whether the 
highways of human migrations in later times were not lying across 
familiar tracks scooped out of the most favourable geographical possi- 
bilities even early in Palceolithic times. AVe will leave also to 
Mr. Leakey to explain clearly the routes followed by the fabricators of 
the voup-de-poiny from, the Seine to the Narbada by the descendants of 
bis Eauam and Kanjera early Paljeolithic Homo Sapieius-like types from 
the borders of Kenya. 

The problems of Neolithic origins and at least so fur as their early 
diifueion is concerned! liave become more and more complex. 

In the course of my tour in Polynesia investigating Indian elements 
in Polynesian culture on behalf of the Bishop Museum I w as constantly 
being reminded of De Morgan's dictum of the difference between Neoli- 
thic culture proper which contain celts to be found in S. India, 
N.S. India and up to the Pacific and the chalcolithic civilisations which 

I.H.Q., DECE&CBEE, 1935 12 
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utilised along witli copper late Palceolitliio and Mesolithic types 
of flakes extending westwards from Central anti N. W. India. 
Like the ‘control factor’ in psychological investrigationSj students of 
chnlcolithic origins will do well to remember as types of contrast the 
cultures of the Pacific and the New World which, broadly speaking, did 
not emerge out of a neolithic phase into a chalcolithio or coppfer and 
bronze civilisation as we are familiar with in the Old World. [Leti us 
leave aside for the present the intriguing question of trans-Pacific con- 
tact to explain similiarities, e.g., tie-dye in East India, Java and Pern 
or Gifford’s suggestion of the origin of pottery* (manufactuied by wheel, 
paddle and non-paddle methods) in South America, Africa and Oceania 
in the culture-centre area of the potter’s wheel (Pattery-Maling in the 
SoHith West bj'- E. W. Gifford, Calif. Pub. in Amer. Arch. & Eth. 1928, 
p. 737) ; these and other traits are not accepted by Americanists as having 
migrated to the New World from the Old on account of iheir absence in 
Oceania (in spite of the philological efforts of Dr. Rivet and others). Our 
study of the New World, however, shows that the Old World chalcolithic 
origins lie with the question of the origins of the Cattle-Cereals-Wheel- 
Plough culture complex (in the language of Prof. Wisf^ler). Polynesia 
everywhere reminded me of a type of culture which might have been the 
background out of which the chalcolithic culture of Egypt, Sumer, Susa 
and the Indus Valleys might have risen. The taro and the banana and 
the hen and the pig were the humble precursors of the rearing of wheat 
and the domestication of cattle and Tapa has given place lo weaving. And 
perhaps if Mr. Hevesy is right the magic-ritual beginnings of the writing 
of an astoundingly similar type of scripts is to be found in the Easter 
Islands. “Cette ecriture nwlithique, cet ancetre de toutes les ecritures, 
ne I’aurions nous dbnc toute la culture, au moment de sa decouverte, etait 
nwlithiquo encore.” (^Swr une Ecrltu^re Ooeanienne parausant Worigine 
neolithi^ue by M. G. de Hevesy, Butll. Soo. Prehist. Franc. 1933, p. 13). 
The Polynesiana in their physical features by the range of their shade? 
of skin colour from fair to brown, by their fine nose?, and specially 
medium and. broad head? appeared to me so much akin to the Indo-Aryan 
brachycephals of India and in some cases there was just a slight mixture 
of Mongol traits which reminded me strongly of the statuettes of Mohen^ 
jo-daro, might then possibly indicate the isolation in insular conditions 
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of a pref-chalcolithic type of culture that we meet with iu Susa or the 
Indus Valleys. 

It is a far ciy from the broad-headed Caucaeics of present 
day Polynesia, Bengal, Gujrat, the Homo-alpinus of Europe to 
the statuettes in the liouvre from the firsfl Clialdeo-Elamite period, or 
from early Sumer and Mohenjo-daro, but the family likeness in them 
will be apparent to any scrutinising investigator. It is more hazardous 
to try to link up culture patterns with physical types. The great studiee 
in comparative pottery have evoked from Mr. Frankfort a generali^tion : 
‘‘In Egypt, Palestine and vSyria the earliest pottery is markedly skeuo- 
morpliic and tliat wliatever natural objects are pictured their style 
betrays a naturalised mentality; and if again in Central or Eastern 
Europie we find a curious pottery, ornamented with ribbon-like spirals, 
which in a latter stage are sometimes vivified go as to resemble animals 
or plants; while on the other hand in the “Highhand zone’* stretching 
from Armenia westward across the Hellespont into Europe, we find in 
different regions at dift'erent periods, a pottery with tectonic ornamenta- 
tion consif^ing of simple geometric two dimensional design (ribbon-like) 
without many tra^^es of a skeuomorpihic origin, and revealing when 
natural objects aie represented, an abstract mentality, then perhaps we 
combine these observations with the results of anthropometry and venture 
on the supposition that the last named stylistic peculiarities are correlated 
with the distribution of “Alpine man”, and that Mediterranean man is 
distinguished by the realism on the north and south of this wedgeshapped 
highliand' zone {Studies in the Earley Pottery of the Near East by H. 
Frankifort, vol. II, I^ondon 1927, p. 4). 

It is very rash to attempt to correlate culture-types with race. But 
comparative study is always a corrective. Thus we may take the 
megalithic races of India at least the few that have been studied. They 
come mostly from South India where the dolmens abound so much po that 
in one district alone over thousands are found. Dr. Ghuryo’s study of 
the megalithic monuments in India is exhaustive andl shows the wide 
diversity of tlypes and the similarity in features between these in archi- 
tectural with, those of Europe which cannot be a mere fortuitous coinci- 
dence. Dr. Wilkes studies the culture relations of these with those of 
Europe and tried to make them a peg for his favorite theory of Nordic 
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migration from the shore? of the Baltic to the heart of India. But the 
crania show the furthest possible divergence from any Eiirot)ean type. 
Ihe crania as studied from. Adittannallur in South India, in the words of 
Dr. Guha, show ‘a very long type of head, the average cephalic index 
falling below 70, the supra-orbital regions prominent, nasal bones de- 
pressed at the root, forehead receding, slightly prognathous and agreeing 
very well with the Veddah type.** Some preliminary measurements 
with another skull from Eanchi in N.E. India as studied by Mr. Susanta 
Bose shows a closely approximating primitive type of skull. They could 
have belonged only to such types as are found' in the jungles of South 
and North-East India who have been classified in such a manner that 
em.phasies their Negroid or Australoid features. They are thus called 
Australoid-Vedaici (Giuffrida-Ruggeri) pre-Dravidian (Haddon) 
proto-Negroid (Lapicque), a subtype of the old Weddid Race (Von 
Eikstedt) and held to be *the real and genuine ancient Indians*. Thus 
the megalithic peoples of India form a strange contrast to the races from 
such rude stone monuments in Europe where so many advanced typjes 
are juxtaposed. At least we have not the dictum of ‘long bariows 
long men* and ‘round barrows round men* fit for application to any 
megalithic crania in India so far as is known. 

Of the non-megalithic crania from N.E. India two aire known which 
com(e from Bayana in Agra and Sialkot in the Punjab. The antiquity 
of the former is very great and it might bear fair comparisons with the 
type from Obercassel which Keith spoke of as proto-Nordic or the 
dolichocephals of Of net or the crania from Elemjenteita and Nakuru. 
The ancient Hindu anatomist Suiruta, a senior to Hippocrates, laid down 
as the part of a series of anthropo-clinic observations in the detection of 
a long-lived bio-harmonic type of man a propoitionate developpnent of 
the frontal, parietal and occipital regions. It is such a well-formed 
bio-harmonic type that we meet with in pre-chalcolithic, neolithic 
and pre-neoKthio times well spread in Africa, Asia andi Europe. 
This type stands in definite contrast to the more primitive Asselar, 
Boskop, Annamite Dong Thouc, Wadljak or Talgai types ag widely 
spread in pre-Neolithic timies and whose survivals may be found perhaps 
in the megalithic crania from India. 

With the Sialkot cranium we have to reckon with a still further 
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advaaced type and still more so is the case with more well-ionned skull 
from the chalcolithic remaiu:i at Nala in Baluchistan. Here we have to 
face the type like that of the Badalians and Amrutiaiis of Egypt and the 
Natufians of Palestine. The Nala cranium, can be compared with the 
Anau type but more well formed cranial vault and the distinct steno- 
pentagonoidic feature may lead it to be classed in the Eur- African type 
— the proto-Mediterranean type. In certain respects the skull betrays 
more affinities with the Corded-Ware crania or dolichoid types froroi 
Erfurt and Lingelsheim. 

Similarity in crania types go hand in hand with the culture affi- 
nities between the Eurasiatic and Afrasian civilisations in Neolitliic and 
Chxalcolithio times. Gordon Ohilde identifies the earliest Neolithic cul- 
tures in J^urope with those fromi Egypt which spread by North Africa 
and also thinks that the earliest culture of Central Europe was in relation 
with Crete and Anatolia and that the painted ware culture in Thessaly, 
Bulgaria, the Ukraine and Transylvania w^as closely similar to that in 
Asia and there was cultural infiltration from Sumer via Troy up the 
Danube valley across Central Kussia (New TAght on the Most Ancient 
Eastf p. 300). He holds that the beginning of intelligent metallurgy in 
Euroi)e were inspked albeit indirefdly from Asia (Ibid.). The centre of 
metallurgy was supposed by De Morgan to be near the Caucasus and 
Frankfort is also of the same opinion. “There are detailed resemblances 
between China pottery on the one hand and Baluchistan wares on the 
other which suggest a centre of diffusion somewhere to the west of the 
Pamir and the Hindu Ku?h and to the South of the Caucasus and the 
Caspian Sea“ (Frankfort, op. dt., p. 190). 

Sir John MarshalPs detailed report on Mohenjo-daro and Indus 
V^alley cultures, Sir Aurel Stein's discovery of pre-historic sit© in 
Northern and Southern Baluchistan (vide J/m. Arch. Survey of India ^ 
nos. 35, 37 & 43) and last but not least Mr. N. G. Majumdar’a discovery 
of pre-Mobenjo-daro phase with a Susa I . affinity (Explorations in Sind, 
M^em. Arch. ^Survey of India, No, 48, Delhi, 1934) have widened our 
knowledge of the cultural rapport between tlm^do-Iranian borderlands 
and the Armenian zone. In fact what Frankfort suggested a few years 
ago is being more and more justified. “The pottery known from Tell 
Kandeni iu the Zhob valley in N.E, Baluchistan may belong to the 
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Persian- ArmeiiiaE province. With Seistan it has in common the motive 
of a sioping oval liatched or cross-hatched and further some siij^fifestions 
of the first Susian style and its descendants. In claiminj^ the existence 
of a more or less homogeneous Armenian cultural province we have al- 
ready left the solid foundations on which we had based the other 
groupiings, viz., Seistan-Susa I, Tell-el-Oheid and North Syria-Assur- 
Kish-Su<a IT’* {op. cit.j p. 188). Mr. Frankfort need have no mis- 
givings. Mr. Majunidai’s recently found groui>s of i)Ottery' from Ainvi, 
(’hauro and (lhazi Sliah in Sind have been correlated with Ihe /hob 
pottery on the one hand and those from A1 Ubaid and Sainaira. in Meso- 
potaimia, Susa I and Tepeh Miisyan in Western Persia and Shahr-i- 
soWhla and other sites in Seistan on the other (Majuindar, op. cit., 
p. 152). Routes from Baluchistan to Sind still used by the Balucdiis and 
Brahuis are mainly through the Mula Pass and another by way of Pandi 
Wahi and Tando Rahim Khan. So also Stein describ^’s the route of 
tribal migrations eastward from the side of Anatolia passing through 
the North and the South of the great central deseit'i of Persia. The 
noithern path lay through Azerbaizan along the slopes ol the lAburz 
and the second route stretched from Kurdistan through Luristan, Bak- 
trian country eastwards. The aridity of Mekian was no barrier. 
Another line of advance lay thiough Seistan, the fertile teniiinal ba^in 
of Helmund>, the broad valleys of Aracbosia to Kandahar and the 
plateaux of Ghazna (Stein, ‘The Indo-Iranian Borderlands*, Jour. Roy. 
Anthrop. Inst., 1934, p. 190). 

Having thus thought out the pos*-'ibilities of the antiquity of racial 
contact in the Eurafrican, Eurasiatic and Afrasian zones as slretching 
back to the Palapolithic ^'eanderthaloid^^ and the further intimacy ot 
contact whenever and wherever in the (\im( dawn of civilisation the 
cattles-cereal- wheel-plough culture-complex with the beginnings of 
Willing and working in coj)])er, weaving and painted pottery came into 
being (one trait in which had left its legacies, as some think even as far 
as Easter Islands) we have gradually narrowed down the circle of our 
investigations to what has been termed happily by Frankfort as the 
Armenian-Persian culture area and which Stein and Majiiindar’s re- 
searches bind intimately with the Indus- Valley. One can no longer 
study any of these areas in isolation. Let us now enter into the discussion 
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as to who wore reepousible poi!«ibly for the great revolutions in eivilit*a- 
tion at the dawn of the copper age? We have to fall back on the actual 
study of the peoples* ol' this area, the classification of their languages and 
the few dated cannial finds. After De Morgan, another French 
authority has hapjnly collected most of the data for us, I mean, Con- 
tenu in his masterly Manuel Archlolotjie Orieniide (Paris, 1931). He 
has shown that in the present state of our knowledge we have face 
three groups of languages in this tract : — 

(1) West Asiatic which includes Sumerian, (joiiti (invaders of 
Zagros), Elamite, Kasaito (mounkuneers of Zagros), Mitannian of Upper 
Syria, llittite dialects, Vannic and other minor languages of Asia Minor 
such as Carian, Lycian, Lydian etc.; 

(2) Oriental with Akkadian ( Assy ro-Baby Ionia) western with Can- 
iianite, Aramaic, Akkadian, Phoenician, Moabite, Hebrew; and 

(3) Indo-European. 

It is a first principle of anthropology that linguistic families should 
not be correlated with racial groups and we should not commit the 
absurditiee of composing *brachy cephalic dictionaries’. But since the 
linguists took the wind out of the sail of ethnologists, philological terms 
still hold the day in ethnic classifications. Thus the Semitic group and 
the Semitic headfonus may be left out at the onset as staiiddng in a clear 
distinct type. But what about the distinctions of the Indo-European and 
the Western Asiatic language. Dr. Autran had long ago presented, his 
thesis that he thinks that “sous le rapport langue Sumer represente, en 
tout cas, Pun des elements qui, en des temps fort anciemi, ont concouru 
a la formation de Pindo-europeen ; sous le rapport culture, que celle de 
Sumer est , daua une large mesure, a la base de la notre ; pour le vocabu- 
laire, en porticulier, il semble qu-ici tout comme en indo-europeen 
classique, Pon doive, d’emblee, renoncer a faire le d<epart enire le vieux 
fonds de termes originellement identiques et la masse de oeiix qui, par 
mille vdies diverses, sent venue ou revenue s'aggreger soit au sumerien, 
soil a tel ou tel dailecte indo-europeen ancien” (C. Autran, Surnsrien et 
Indo-Europien, Paris 1925, p. 1G9). In 1907 Prof. Hugo Winckler 
found in the treaties between Subbiluliuma, king of the Hittites and 
Mattiu 4 sa^ king of Mitanni of about 1400 B.C. the mention of the gods 
‘mi-it-ra', ‘uru-w-na’, ‘a-ru-na', ‘in-dfera*, 'na-e (a) -at-ti-ia^ which 
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he identified with the Vedic gode and it ha® been supposed that the t-ribea 
who brought the worship of these gods came from Eastern Iran (see 
Jaeobi, “On the antiquity of Vedic culture/’ JRAS., 1909, pp. 720 sq.)* 
As for Elam or Susiana, the key-culture of this area, we know that “by 
the time of Sargon in any case the land was inhabited by peoples speak- 
ing the Anzanite language assigned by Speiser to the Japhetic group. 
At least tlie kings of Elam defeated by Sargon had good Anzanife 
names’^ (Gordon jHliilde, op. cit., p. 2‘il). So also we find the Cassites 
possessed a sun-god with Vedic-like name Surias. Kennedy tried to show 
the traces of the Aryans among the invaders of the Tigris-Euphrates low- 
lands between 2000-1700 B.C. and thought, that the interruption of the 
jade trade betw'een Khotan and Western Asia by the 22nd’ or 21st cen- 
tury B.C. was due to the movements and setMements in Bactria by the 
Aryan (see JRAS., 1909, pp. 1095-1119). Hermann Biunhofer in his 
Urgescinchte dev Arier in Vordet-undCenindasien tided to bring foiward 
a host of Vedic names from Rg Vedic texts identifying them with geogra- 
phical, tribal and peieonal names in Iran and further west and even 
ingeniously interpreted a hymn as describing the full )f Babylon from 
the Rg Veda. So the movement of these Japhetic s]»eaking peoples lias 
to be re-examined not only in the 'light of Molieiijo-daro but also the 
still mysterious origins of the civilisation known to us from the Vedic 
texts. 

The readers of .Sir Johu Marshair,s volumes wiil have the impi-es- 
siou that the uoii-Vedic and iiou-Aryau stump of the Mohenjo-doio 
culture has beeu settled once for all. Dr. NareuJiu Nath Ivaw s fine 
critical sunuuai'y of the p«..itiou tuliieu up by Sir John shows that the 
grounds on which Mohenjo-dero culture are dissociated from those of 
the Vedic Aryans are really the results of arguing in a vicious circle 
(see lUQ., vol. VIII, no. 1, pp. 121-C4). Firat of all, the date of 
the Vedic Aryans fixed at 1500 B.O., which is still uncertain, is 
taieii for granted ; and Molienjo-daro is settled as pce-Vcdic. Similarly 
the question of the ‘Aryan type of head’ is to be decided before we 
dismiss the Mohenjo-d«n> crania or statuettes as belonging to non-Aryan 

typ^- j • ^ 

Let us leave aside the hypothesis based on slippery foundahon of 
interpretations of Vedic culture and examine the craniological evidence. 
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Here again so far as the published reports are concerned an elaborate 
theory has been reared on the evidence of four skulls in Mohenjo-daro 
of which one was modern, two were badly damaged and Ihe fourth was 
reconstmcted and from several skeletons liuddledt in a room pell mell 
perhaps the victims of torture or treasure-diggers buried under the 
debris. And yet we are told that there were proto-Australoid, 
Mediterranean, Mongolo-Alpiiie elements. The Nala skull lia<l been 
adjudged to be Mediterranean on the analogy of Buxfon’s study of the 
Kisli skulle; even the Combe Capelle affinities proposed by Buxton for 
Anau were found to fit in with the Nala cranium by the same 
authors ! 

The other series of crania that call for comparison with the Mohen- 
jo-daro and Harappa types are tliose from Kish and Tell el Obeid. At 
Kish the skulls; found by Langdon have been found to consist of two 
elements, the first a dolichocephalic type similar to that of the Arab 
which perhaps constituted the conquerors of Asia Minor, the autoch- 
thones of Western Asia, the Oriental race of Fisher and the second is a 
bra(.‘hycej)lialic type of Alpine, Armenoid, Dinaric affinitias* This type 
is well extended westwards up to Bengal. This is the same type as found 
hy Ujfalvy and Lapouge amongst the brachycepiial’ic leptorrhiiies of 
Western Asia “which came to be called by von Luschan as Armenoid and 
by Giufirida Buggeri as Homo Indo-Kuropeaus biuchimorphus 
armeno-pamiriensis and just fits in with Sergi's lOiirasiatic 1yj>e 
extending from Iran to Bengal. At El Obeid in 192f3-4, 17 crania 
were found, of which 12 were dolichocephals, 2 sub-dolichocephal 
and one sub-brachycephal (Cephaic index, 80. 2) and 4 crania were 
found at Ur next year which were all dolichocephal. Mr. Watelin has 
found several s^kulis at Kidi which are reported to be brachycephaJ. 
Keith considers that the Sumerians had been a brancji of the Caucasic 
stock which bad furnished Euiope with its i)opulatiou composed 
of the Iranians and the Semites but more of tlie former than of the latter. 
Boule thinks the Akkadians and Sumerians to be of common origin and 
he joins them to the Hittites and thinks their origin to have l>een 
brachycephal. Contenu by a study of the sculptured faces thinks that the 
archaic Sumerians were brachycephals and at the time oi Gudea race 
mixture made the sculptors give a large place to mesaticephala or sub- 

DECEICBBB, 1935 
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doliclioceplials with the occiput leHi rouiided. (Vide CoEtenu, op, cit,, 
vol. II, pp. 676-82). 

In a study of face-proportions the old harmonics used by Nagnajit 
in India prior to Christian era as to the crinio-glabella, glabella- 
subnasale and subnasale^menton distances being equal in Rajacakrcuvarti 
or royal, leader types is ^still useful. We notice by a comparison of the 
statuettes in the Louvre of the first chaldfeo-elamite period, the Sumermn 
statuettes and those from Mohenj'o-daro being more or less of the type 
in which tlie nasal region is proportionately longer. The depicting of 
the eyes is almost of the same type in all these three regions, a feature 
which led curiously enough the reporters of Mohenjo-daro to detect a 
Mongol trait but which was just a mark possibly for indicating diffeiwt 
temperamental types the small bamboo-bow eyes or utpal-leaf eyes for 
the ascetic temperaments, fish-maw eyes for ladies and couriesens, lotue 
leaf eyes for ordinary men as is found in the system current in the X.W. 
India in very ancient pre-Christian tradition in the text of Nagnajit 
(Vide Dokumen^ der indisehen Kim ft, — Dos Cittanjalksana herausgegeben 
und iibersetzt von Berthold Laufer, Leipzig 1913). The vertical knot 
(u§nlsa) is absent in these statuettes but is to be found in one Mohenjo- 
daro statuette (see Arch. Survey Report of India, 1925-26, plate xxxviii) 
and will be recognised in Hittite statuettes as in tlie case of the wairior 
god from Zendjirli of 1400 B.C. The head-form in all these cases is of 
the type of a ohatra or umbrella, spread or round. Here also as in Neoli- 
thic and Bronze Age in Central Europe we could distinguish between 
what has been called by Fischer as “the piano-occipital and the eurvo- 
occipital form.“ In ZentiuLuropa kann man zeigen, dass es schon 
neolithisch zweierlei Brachycephalen gibt; die Pfahlbauter, beeonders 
die westlichen, haben ruude gewolbte Schiidel, eine andere weuiger 
sesshafte, einwanderude, reisige Bevulkeruug, die die Hoben besetzt. 
Kulturell ist sie durcli die Glockenbecker characterisiert-, liiat typisch 
hohe cliaiackteristische Kurzschtidel mit flacheii* stellaufsteigenedem 
Hiinterhaupt. Leider is. bis jetzt die schdne, ueuere Uutei-scheidung von 
fiachem und gewolbtem bracbyceplialem Hinterliaupt— plano-occipitaler 
und kurvoccipitaler Form — die man an rezenten Tirolen-schadeln trelfen 
kann, noch nicht aiif diese neolithischen Fonnen angewandt worden. 
Sehen diese Schudel der Olockenbeckevbevulkeruug ganz so aus wie 
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planof-ocQipitale aie sind* yielleicht die ereten nachweisbaren Yertreter der 
Dinarischen Basse in Zentraeuropa (Fiscber, ^Anihropologie^ p. 162). 
The Mohenjo-daxo statuettieg show both the planocoipital and curvocci* 
pital forms. In the brachycephalic regions of India with leptorrhine 
types we have as in Bengal today oftener plano>occipital types. At 
J hangar in Sind ascribed to a post-Mohenjo-daro phase the characteristic 
bell-beakers were found to be predominant (N. G. Majumdar, op. 
p. G9). 

Thus as it is possible the population of Susa, Sumer and Indius 
Valley might have been mixed but the statuettes invariably reveal the 
ruling and the aristocratic element to be distinctively brachycephalio 
with often piano-occipital features. The researches of Von Lu^chan 
have shown the Hittites to be allso of the same tyi>e as the prewt in- 
habitants of Armenia and Anatolia. In Eumpe the Neolithic banded- 
ware folk in Silesia is spoken of as brachycephal while the oorded-ware 
cuilture in the same region accoi*ding to Fist^her perhaps represents a 
Nordic immigration. The Pile-dwelling folk and the Bell-beaker folk 
are found to be brachycephal?. Have we then in the Susa-Sumer-Indut 
chalcolithic folk the evidences of the migrations of the brachycephalio 
folk who were responsible perhaps for the cattle-cereal-wheel-plough* 
complex and the prehistoric mignation of leucedermic leptoiThine ele- 
ments in India notably in Gujrat and Bengal? Until bilingual inscrip- 
tions are found, Mohenjo-daro and Harappa seals must be comndered as 
unread and the language of the peoples unknown. Bat from the cranio- 
roetric similarity with the Susians and identity in types with the people 
speaking the outer-Aryan group of languages in Indio may we consider 
them to be a branch of the Japhetic stock? . Do we not see here the same 
movements whose repercussions are found in distant Europe in Neolithic 
and early Bronze Age? And throughout these regions the intrusions of 
a combating Nordic type seems to be later and resulting in the destruc- 
tion of these settled urban types. 


Panchakak Mitka 



The Buddhist Meditation 

INTHODirCTOSY 

Sflavisuddhi (ethical purity) and cittavuuddhi (mental purity) are 
the two vital conditions to be fulfilled by the bhi,kkhus for the reallipation 
of Nibbana, and the major portion of the Buddhist texts is devoted to 
the exposition of these two vimddhis. Many modern writers have dealt 
comprehensively with slla-visuddhi teaching® of Buddhism but few have 
taken up for detailed study the teachings dealing witb cittuvisuddhi. 
The principal leason for such one-sided’ study is that the purification of 
mind is attained through meditational practices, and the lessons on sucli 
practices can be best, and are actually, imparted oi’ally, and perhaps 
secretly, by the dedrya to his antevdsiha. An exposition however 
detailed of these practices cannot make itself sufficiently explicit. The 
only comprehensive attempt to give an exposition of the practices has 
been made by Buddhaghosa in his Vuuddhimngga. The object of this 
paper is to present to the inquisitive a connected intelligible account 
of what Buddhaghosa has said. It will serve as a guide to those who 
feel interested in the Nikaya passages dealing with snfipattli^riaAy 
jJidnas, brahviavihdras, abhifitlds, etc. D/. Bhys David? has edited' a 
late Sinhalese work on the subject, entitled the Y ogdv(icaTa* Maimal 
of Indian Mysticism as practised by the Bnddhistx with an Introduc- 
tion. This work, however, does not help us much. Very recently Mr. 
G. Constant Lounsbery has compiled a treatise entitled Meditation 
Bouddldqiie (Paris 1935), in which he has put together most of the 
available materials scattered in the Buddhist texts with the aid of 
personal instructions of the well-known Sinhalese monks Nanatilokn, 
Narada, Parawahera Vajirafiana and Samana Mahinda. This is n 
useful work and its value would have been much enhanced if he had 
utilised the Visuddhimagga exhauativel^;. The present paper, we hope, 
will facilitate to a certain extent the study of the Buddhist 
meditational practices. 

A series of spiritual exercises has been prescribed for a monk 
for attaining complete control over the mind {citta). In verse after 
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Terse in the Dhainmapada and in pas.9ages after pasi^gee in the 
NUkayas the difficultj* of controlling the hckle citta has been dilated 
upon, and at the same time it has been emphasised that the only means 
of attaining Nibbdna ijs by curbing the citta, i.e. withdicawing it from 
all that is attractive in the world and directing it to the highest goal. 
There are endless upaklilesa.^ like raga, dosa, moha which never ])ennit 
citta to re?:t alt peace, and the various meditational pi ne t ices prescribed 
in the Biiddliist texts have for their first object the steadying of the 
mind so as not to be affected liy the vreal and woAs of tlie woidd. It is 
only with a steady mind that one is capable of coinjoeheiiding the 
essential oneness or sameness and vifstness of the beings of the universe 
—the Nibbana of the different schools of Buddhist philosophy. 

It is almost an axiomatic tnith that control over mind is attained 
through meditational exercises. Buddhaghosa has often used the 
two wordd citta and sawfulhi .synonymously, lie gives the etymo- 
logical meaning of somadhi thus: 

“Saniadhaiiatthena samadhi, ekanvmmane citta-cetasikauarn 
samam sannna ca iidharam thapanan ti vuttam hoti.” (T 
p. 84). 

[Samadhi means firmly placing; on one object the act of 
putting or placing the mind am] mental functions equally and 
properly is so called.] 

There is a graduated course in the.^e meditational exercises, and 
this course ranges from the mo.st elemental^ form of samadhi, i.e. 
simple fixation of mind on a black or white» circular spot to the most 
subtle when tlie meditator loses w’holly hia conscionsnesft and sensation 
and reaches a state which is almost akin to the state of death 
{unfiHSkedayitnnirotlhn). (See Dntt, Asjie-d-x of Miihuyaiut Dudlhisw, 
pp. 168-61). 

Buddhaghosa, in order to bring out the various rtinracteristio 
features of a tamaihi, has adopted the usual Buddhist (m'lgvttara) 
method! of numerical classification which is as follows: — 

(A) SamSdhie of two hinds: 

(L. wpacSra-sam&dhi and appanarSamSdlii. While atempting 
cmicentration of mind, vpne/ira is said to be that mental 
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fttate which immediately precedes the fixation of the mind 
on a certain point; the fixation is appand (Sans, arpaifjd). 
It may be described also as the preparatory attempts for 
developing thorough concentration of mind, i.e., appand; 

2. (a) lohiya (i.e. with kusalacitta) and lokuttara (i.e. with 

ariyamagga) ; 

(b) sappitika (with joy) and nippitika (without joy); 

(c) sukhasahagata (associated with a happy state of mind) 
and upekkhasahagata (associated with equable state of 
mind). 

(B) Samadhis of three kinds: 

3. (a) hina (lower)^ majjhima (middile), and panita (higher); 

(b) savitakka-savicara (with discursive and discriminatory 

thoughts), avitaickarvicaramatta (without discursive 
thoughts but with discrimination), and avitakka-avicara 
(without discursive and discriminatory thoughts); 

(r) piti-eahagata (with joy), ^ukha^sahagata (with happy state 
of mind), and upekkha-sahagata (with equanimity 
of mind) ; 

(d) paritta (small) (while in upacara-bhumi), mahaggata 
(large) ^while in rupilvacaru-kusala and arupavarara-Jkusala 
bhuniis) and appamana (measureless) (while ariyomagga- 
sampayutta). 

(C) Samadhis of four kinib: 

4. (a) dukkhai>a.tipndo dandhabhinho, dukkhapatipado khippa- 

bhinfio, sukhapatipado dandhabhihiio, and aukhapatipado 
Jchippdbhiiliio. 

[Pafipada is that part- of mental exercise which is necessary 
for collecting one’s thoughts and reaching the upacara stage, and 
ahhiMd refers to the next courso of exercises which lead to appana 
(i.e. fixing mind! upon one point) 

Dukkkd here means *with difficulty’ as opposed to sukhd 
'with ease’ ; similarly danihd means 'slow’ as opposed to khippd 
'quick’. J 
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(b) pariito parittaraminano (not of a high order with limited 
basia of meditation)^ paritto appamanarammano (not of a 
high order but with unlimited basis of meditation), appa- 
muQO parittarammano (unlimited but with a limited basis 
of meditation), appamano appamimarammano (unlimited 
with unlimited basis of meditation). 

(c) vitakka (discursive thoughts), .vicara (discriminatory 
thoughts), piti (joy), and sukha (happy state of mind) — 
four combinations of any two or more of these. 

(d) hanabhag^ya (belonging to a lower category), tbiiibh^iyo, 
(belonging to steadying category), visesabliagiyo (belong- 
ing to a higher category)^ and nibbedhabhagiyo (belonging 
to the highest) ; 

(e) kamavacaro (belonging to the sensus sphere), rupavacaro 
(belonging to the sphere of formas), arfipavacaro (belonging 
to the sphere of formless), and apariyapanno (belonging to 
the highest) ; 

(f) chanda-samadhi (concentration by means of strong will), 
viriya-samadhi (by means of energy), citta-samaillii (by 
means of mind-control) and vimamsa-samadhi (by means of 
examination); see also Majjhima, II, p. II. 

The above classification helps us only to comprehend the various 
mental states accompanying the different kinds of meditation but it 
doe^ not tell us anything about the graduated course to be Mlowed by an 
adept for passing from tbe lowest to the highest samadhi. Buddhaghosa, 
however, ha«» gone into minute details of the piocesses which induce 
samadhi and it will now be our object to go into them. We shall con- 
sider the following in due order: 

(i) tbe Pcdibodhas. or hindrances to the practice of samadhis, 

(ii) forty kammatthanas or the objects of meditation, 

(iii) kalyanamiita kammatthanadayaka or the spiritual preceptor ; 
(iy) the candi^te^ and 
(v) the su^eseive steps in meditation4 



fl4 The BuddfUst Meditatioii 

(i) PALIBODHAS 

The obstructions to one practising meditathm may be of a vaiied 
nature as described in the Milindapanha (pp. 3C6-399). Buddliaghosa 
puis them in a more practical form and enumerates them as follows: 

Avaso ca kulam lablio gano kamman ca paiica'mam 
addhanam nati abadho gantho iddhi ti te dajsa ti. 

The^-e ten, Buddliaghosa explains, act as hindrances not to all but 
only to those who has got mental weaknesses as detailed below: 

(i) Avam or dwelling places of monks. This affects those 
monks who take interest in the construction of monasteries, 
etupas, and so forth. 

(ii) Kula or family. It affects those who caie more for the 
welfaie of his relatives or families of his lay-devotees than 
that of his own self. 

(iii) Ldbha oi gain of food and clothes. It sometimes becomes 
u source of distraction to the monk^i of repute, for greater 
demand is made u|xm their time by people for tlie privi- 
lege of giving them food and clothes, and not unoften these 
demands are created by his fellow-brethren who lake 
advantage of his company and receive gifts along v/ith 
him. 

(iv) Gann or members of the congregations. There are siwne 
monks whose time is taiken up in teaching the texts of the 
Sutla or Abh'dhammapiiaka and hardly find time to be 
alone and practise meditations. 

(v) Kammiam or woitks. Buddliaghosa takes it to mean 
navakammain (construction or repair of buildings). He* 
says that much of a monk^s time who supervises the build- 
'ng works is taken up in calculating wages of labourers or 
the works done or to be done. 

(vi) Xdilhnna'ni or wayfaring. There are occasions when a 
monlk has got to go to a place to give ordination to a person 
or to procure any requisite. By leaving it undone, he 
tries to gain concentration of mind but fails to do so. 
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(vii) Ndti or rdatives includin^j in this case the teachers, 
disciples or fellow-brethem of the church. SicJtness of any 
of the 9ldtis is a source of distraction to some monks. 

(viii) Ahadha or one^s own sickness which requires medicine to be 
cured. 

(ix) Gantha or scriptures. Some are so absorbed in studying 
the ^jcriptures that they do not find time or feel inclined to 
practise meditation. 

(x) Iddhi or miraculous i)Owers. These are attained as one 
advances in meditation bitt their use causes hindrance to 
the development of insight, (vipcossand) and so these also 
are treated as one of the palibodhaa.^ 

There are some other palibodhas enumerated by Buddhaghosa 
(Vism.y p. 122), e.g., 'long hair^ and nails which should be trimmed 
off ; old robes which should be repaired ; discoloured robes which should 
be dyed, unclean bowls which should be cleansed and weak beds which 
aliould be strengthened.^ 

(ii) THE FORTY KAMMATTHANAS 

The .subjects of meditation are hardly possible of enumera>tion 
though traditionally they are said toi be forty in number. The selection of 
the subjecJt, as has been shown above, was left to the Kal^anamitta who 
was free to choose any subject which, he thought, would be the most 
suitable for his disciple, no matter whether it was included in the 
traditional list or not. As, for instance, one of the very common sub- 
jects of meditation found in the Nikaya is aniccasannd to destroy the 
sense of I-ness {a^mimdna)^ but it is not included in our traditional 
list.* 

The forty subjects are : — 

1. Ten Kasinas 

2. Ten Asubhas 

1 Cf. Patafijala, I, 30: 

2 Vww., p. 122. 3 Udflna, iv. 1. 

I.H.Q., DECEMBEE, 1936 14 
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3. Ten Anussatis 

✓ 

4. Four Brahmaviharas 

5. Four Aruppas 

6. One eaiiiia, and 

7. One vavatthana. 

Ten Kastnas 

The word ‘Kasina’ is very probably a Prakrt form of the Sanskrit 
word ‘Krtsna’ meaning 'entire*. In the Buddhist meditational practices 
the term is applied to those subjects of meditation, wliich occupy the 
'entire* mind, and as such does not give scope to the rising of any 
other thought/ 

I. The first of the Kasinas in the list is Paphavikaeina, i.e. 
when earth is taken as an object of meditation. To induce concentration of 
mind, a beginner is generally asked to fix his attention on a piece of earth 
which may or may not be specially prepared for him {kata or akata), i.e. 
he may choose a circular-ishaped or square-shaped piece of earth when it 
is called kata (prepared) or he may choose, say a ploughed field when 
it is called akata (unprepared). In the former case particular attention 
should be given to the fact that the earth mu^ be without any colour 
as it is likely to divert attention from the earth to its lahkhatnas, e.g. 
colour. It is, however, recommend^ that the earth should be of reddish- 
brown colour like that of dawn; and taken, if possible, from, the bed 
of the Ganges.® In a secluded place the adept is to take his seat and 
try to concentrate his mind on the pathavikasina, cogitating all the 
while the evils of kdina, the solace in overcoming it and the fact that 
great saints had obtained eimancipation by means of such dhyanas, and 
repeating constantly the term pdphavl or any of ite synonymn^, TnaJitj 
medinl, hJuumi, vaeudhdf or vamndhard. The adept is to try to see 
with his eyes shut the image of the pathavi inwardly with as vividness 
and distinctness as he was doing with his eyes open. As soon as this 

4 Of. Childers, sv. Kasino. Rhys Davids translates it by the words ^Predomi- 
nant Ideas’, (eee Yog&vacara*$ Manual, p. viii) and Maung Tin by 'Devise’ (see 
Path of Purity, U, p. 138). 

6 Vim,, p. 128-4. There are many other directions about its location,, the 
position of the meditator and so forth. 
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U accomplished, the uggahanimittam is said to have come to stay 
(jdtam).* He can now go hack to his usual place of residence, and 
cogitate on the nimdtta acquired by him/ By doing so, he graduaiUy 
gets rid of the five mvaranas (or hindrances to religious life),* and the 
impurities (kilesM)* By this first attempt at concentration {upacaara- 
aamddh^), hie mind becomes conceniralted, and there appears In the 
mind the pa^ibJii&gammittaf i.e. the image of the object of meditation 
i^ggaharUrrUtta) but that it is much clearer and brighter than the 
uggahofnirnditta and without the kcusirwdosa which remains in uggaJwr- 
nimitta. Now commences really the course of meditational practices 
from upacara and appana to catukka or pahcaka/-jhana/* 

II. The second is Apa-kasina^ i.e. when the object of meditation 
is water. It may be any naturall or existing expanse of water as that 
of a tank or a lake, or even of the sea, or clear rain water collected 
in a vessel before it has reached the earth. The vessel must be full 
and pilaced in a quiet secluded corner of the monastery. As in the 
case of pafjiavif the colour-question must be avoided, i.e. the lakkhana 
of water mush not divert the attention of the adept, and the concen- 
tration should' be induced in the satme way as has been explained in 
the case of pafliavif uttering in this ceuse the word ^apo* or its synonyms 
ambu, tidiikam^ vdrif saHlarp, etc.** Gradusdly the uggahanimitta and 
patibhaganimitta appear and the adept proceeds along the course of 
meditation. 

III. The third is TejokaMnay i.e. when the object of meditation 
is fire. It may be the flame' of a lamp, fire in an oven, or a jungle- 
fire. The fire may eho be specially prepared ; in that case, some faggots 

8 Vism.y p. 125. 

7 He is now advised to use shoes to avoid wasting time in washing his feet 
and a walking stick. Vtsm., p. 125. 

8 Vit.f k&fnacehafida (strong desire), vy&vdda (hatred), thinamiddha (idleness) 
uddhaccakuhhucea (arrogance) and vieikicchd (doubts). 

9 The Kilesas are ten in number, via., lobha, dosa, inoha, mana, ditthi, 
Tioikiccbi, thinaip, uddhaccam, ahirika, anottapaip. The first four and uddhaccaip 
are enumerated when the kilesas are calculated to be five in number. 

10 See infra for details; also Comp, of Phil.y pp. 64-6. 

11 Turn., p. 170. 
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are to be collected and a pile made of them near a tree and then it 
should be set on fire. A suitable screen with a hole about four fingers 
wide is to be placed between the fire and thie adept. The adept now 
is to look at the fire without minding the faggots or the smoke or its 
colour, even its heat. He should utter the word Hejo* or any of its 
synonyms and acquire the uggaha and patibhaganimittas as detailed 
above in connection with Pathavikasina. 

IV. The fourth is V dyoJtasiiui, i.e. when the object of meditation 
is wind. It may be seen or felt. In the former case, the adept 
observes the swaying or shaking of the sugarcane tops or bamboo tops 
or hair-tips, and in the latter he feels by his body the rush of wind 
through a hole in a wall or through a window. He realises that it is 
wind which is moving the tops of sugarcane, etc. or striking his body, 
and then ae described above he is to utter the Tiord ‘vayu* or its synonyms 
and gradually develop the two nimittas and induce the jhanas. 

Y. The fifth is NJfhilcasinaf i.e., when the object of meditation 
is blue colour. It may be of flowers, a piece of cloth or a blue gem. 
It may be specially prepared by filling a basket up to the brim with 
blue flowers in such' a way so that the pollens or stailk may be seen. 
The basket should be covered by a piece of blue cloth in such a way 
that the mouth of the baeket is to appear like the surface of a drum. 
It should be surrounded by a band of a different coilour. Then he is 
to concentrate his mind on the blue colour avoiding the other lakkhanas 
of the flowers and develop the uggaha and patibh^a nim-ittas. 

VI-VIII. The sixth, seventh' and eighth are Pltal-asinay Lohita- 
kasiim and Oddiakasina, i.e. when the objects of meditation are yelldw, 
red and white respectively. The kasinas are to be prepared as detailed 
above like the Nilakasina and the process is the same for developing 
the nimittas and jhsUias. 

IX. The ninth is Aloka-kasinc, i.e. when the object of meditation 
is a spot of light. The sun’s or the moon^s rays, if received through' 
a chink in the walls, or windows or through an (q)ening in a thick 
foliage, form a circular spot of light on the earth. The adept fixes his 
attention on it and utterg! 'obhaso obhaso’, *aloko aloko’. The spot 
of light may also be obtained artificially by putting a lamp within a 
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jar haring a hole in its »ide. As said before, the adept by concen- 
kating his mind on the spot of light develops the nimittaa and 
jhanas.^’ 

X. The tenth is Paricchinri&kdsa-hiuiruit i.e, when the object of 
meditation is limited space. The openings in a wall or a window may 
well be utilised as paricchinna'alkaaa, or an opening may be made, say, 
iour fingers wide in a well-covered pavilion or in a sheet of leather. 
The adept is to fix his attention on the opening and utter ‘ahaso 
akaso* and develop gradually the nimittas and jhanas.^® 

In condlusion, Buddhaghosa .speaks of the various miraculous 
powers acquired by successfully practising the above ten kasinas.*^ 

Ten Amhhiis 

The ten asuhlia (unpleasant) objects of meditation refer to the 
ten states through which an uncared for corpse passes before it is 
completely destroyed. They are,— 

(i) uddhurndtaJcam or swollen corpse; 

(ii) vinUakarn-j i.e. when the colour of the corpse has become 
blue; 

(iii) vipuhhalcam or the corpse full of pus; 

(iv) v*dehiddaJcam or the corpse with limbs torn asunder (e.g. 
dead bodies of thieves) ; 

(v) vikkhdyitdvhf i.e., when the corpse ha« been mangled by 
dogs and jackals; 

(vi) vikkhittamn or the corpse with dismembered limbs; 

(vii) hatavikkhittam or the corpse with its limbs partly 
destroyed and paTtly scattered; 

(viii) lohitakam or the corpse covered here and there with blood 
(e.g. of soldier in a battle field); 

(ix) puluvakaTti or the corpse full of worms; 

(x) atfhdkam or the skeleton. 


12 VUm., pp. 174-5. 
14 /bid., pp. 176-7. 


33 Vitm., p. 375. 
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Alter enumerating these ten unpleasant objecte of meditation, 
Buddhagho^ deals with the following : 

(i) safety of the place where a corpse is found; 

(ii) how he should behave or what he should ponder over while 
going to or coming from the place of meditation; 

(iii) sex of the corpse and its suitability; 

(iv) advantages of leaving instructions with the teacher and 
/fellow-brethren about the place selected by him for 
meditation ; 

(v) the path and direction to be chosen; 

(vi) the nature of the noticeable objects around the place where 
the corpse is found; 

(vii) the six characteristics of the corpse to be observed by him, 
viz., colour, sex, position, direction and limits of the 
corpse, as also joints, apertures, depth of eye sockets etc., 
thickness, and a general view of the corpse. 

The meditator, as in the case of pdthnvi, tries to convert the corpse 
into a concept {patihhdga), and then as usual gets rid of the five 
nivaranas, and induce the ecstacies by gradually doing away with vitakka 
and vic^a, piti and sukha.‘* 

The Stas Afvus'satts 

The two previous lists of Kammnttbanas speak of actual! objects 
upon which the adept concentrates his mind, gradually converting them 
into concepts. The present list speaks of pure cogitation of the merits 
(gufM^) of (i) Buddha, (ii) Dhamma and (iii) Sangha, as also of 
(iv) stias (observance of precepts), (v) caga (making gifts) and 
(vi) devatas^* (ways and means by which one is reborn in the realm of the 


16 See Vism., p. 189. 

16 In the Visuddhimagga, the nferits of each of these have been culled 

out from the Pitaka and explained in detail. They are as follows: 

(i) Buddhaniissati— Tti pi so Bhagavk arahaip samm&sambndidho 

caranasampanno sugato lokavidU anuttaro purisadamtnas&raihi satthft 
devamanussanam Buddho Bhagavk ti. 
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goda). Such cogitation leads to quietude of the ‘mind {cfUtam paHdati) 
and destroys the five nivaranas, produces greait joy and ultimately 
induces vipassana (insight) leading to arhathood. 

Other Anussatis 

BePidea the six anussatis mentioned above, there are three other 
anussatu caiiled (i) marana'Sati, (ii) anap^arsati, and (iii) upa- 
samanussati. Unlike the first twenty kamTnaffhdnas, these aie matters 
of cognition and not external objects to bo converted into concepts. 

The practice of Tnarana^sati implies that the adept after having 
seen a corpse is to ponder o\er the fact that he is also subject to that 
inevitable death and by doing so he rouses his mindfulness of death, 
mental agitation and also knowledge relating to it. This leads to the 
destruction of the nivaranas and induction of the jhimas. Buddhaghosa 
give^ detailed direction about the suitable death, instances to be selected 
by the meditator.*^ 


(ii) DhammanuBsati — svakkhato Bhagavata dhainino sanditthiko ak&liko 
ehipassiko opanayiko paocattam veditabbo vifinUbi ti. 

(iii) Saagbanussati — supatipanno Bhagavato savakasangho ujup. b. s., 
fiaysp.. bi. s., s&micip. b. s., yad->idam cattari purisa-yugani attka- 
purisapuggalft esa bhagavato savakasaAgho fihuneyyo pahuneyyo 
dakkhipeyyo, afijalikarapfyo anuttaraip punilB-khettain lokassa ti. 

(ir) Sllanussati— aho rata me allani akhand&ni acchiddani asabalani 
akamm&sani bhujiasnni vinfiUpasatthani aparamatthani samadhi- 
samyattanikini ti. 

(v) Cag&niusati — ^Lftbha vata me^ suladdbaip vata me, yo’haip macchera* 
malapariyuttbit&ya pajaya yigatamalamaccheruna oetaafi viharami, 
muttacftgo payatapani vossaggarato yaca-yogo dauasamvibhagarato ti. 

(vi) Devat&nuasati — Santi dera C^tummaharajika, santi deva Tavatimsd, 

' Yamft, Tusitft, Nimmanaratino, Paranimitta-vasavattiiio, santi devk 

Brahmaklyikk, santi deyS taVuttarimj yatharnpaya saddb&ya 
saroannfigatft tS devatA ito cuta tattha uppannA. Mayhain pi 

tathArfipA saddha samvijjati yatharflpena silena yatha-rflpena 

sutena yathSrUpena cAgena yatharflpAya pafiilaya aamanna* 

gatA tA deyatS ito cutA tattha nppanna. Mayhatp pi tatbirUpA 
pafifiA saipyijjati ti. 

17 See Vim,, pp. 290 ff. 
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The practice of kdyagatd-sati meane thidr the adept is to ponder 
orei the fact that this body from head to foot is Ml of many impure 
things and that there are in it hair, nails, spleen, intestines, etc. 
The most popular way of taking up this kammatthana is to repeat the 
list of things contained in the body hundreds or thousands of times 
either loudly or mentally and thereby induce concentration of mind. 
Buddhaghosa then gives many other directions about the best way of 
practising kayagatasati,^” and treats in detail the various contents of 
the body,** — a treatment which may well bear comparison to a modern 
anatomical study. 

The second is Andpdnasati. The induction of meditation by the 
process of controlling breath is very widely known and is, in fact, 
adopted by all religions which advocates concentration of mind. It 
corresponds partly to the Pranayama as described in the Brahmanic 
Tantras and Puranas and Patanjala, I, 34 in which puraka (inhailing), 
kumbhaka (stoppage of breath) and recaka (exhaling) form the three 
essential factors.*® In the Buddhist meditational practices it is given an 
important place and forma one of the chief subject-matters of discourse 
under the heading Saiipaf^fhdna, In the Yogdracam^s Manual , it is 
given the first place among the various meditational exercises. 

Those, who choose breath-control aa their Eammatthana, are 
required to go to a forest or enter into a secluded spot, cut off his 
memories of the outside world and direct his attention to his own 
inhalation and exhalation and thus gradually develop upacdra and 
appand*^ He should sit oross-legged, keeping his body erect. 
Then he is to exhale (asscso) and inhale (passdso), observing the time 
it takes for full inhalation and full exhalation, watching also when 
exhalation or inhalation starts (ddt), leaches the middle (majjha) and 
the end (pangosdna). In exhalation the breath starts from navel 
(/idbhi), passes through heart (haduya) and reaches the nosetip 


18 Viam., pp. 243 if. 

19 Ibid., pp. 260 ff. 

20 Of. Majjhima, I, p. 243-4, Patafljala, I, 49. 

21 VUm., p. 269. 
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{nasikaggam)^^'^ and in inhalation the process ie just in the revers?e 
direction. The mind follows the course of the breath consciously. 
It is only by lo^ practice that an adept is able to keep liiiiiself aware 
of all the three stages of in-breathing and out-breathing. Such obser- 
vation and control of the breath lead to stoppage of all bodily move- 
ments (piissainbhfiyo/tn hagasaufxhdtatji).^^ 

The artificial aids** taken by an adept, for unaimuasati are mainly 
(i) gaiiaiui, i.e. counting, which is not to exceed ten ; (ii) anubandhana, 
i.e. following the course in itjj three stages, viz., beginning middle 
and end; and (iii) pluisoua i.e. watching the points of contaOt, nabhi, 
hadaya and nasikaggajii.*^ By these aitls the adept soon acMiuiiies the 
papibhdga-nimitta (concept) and develo|>s a/gpand (or tha])ana« 
fixation of the mind) and in some cases the body of the adept becomes 
so light as to rise up in the air.** At this stage the external inhalation 
and exhalation cease but there ai'e internal inhalation and exhalation, 
to which then the adept*' mind is directed,. The subject of meditation 
may be either assasa oi pas?asa, or nimitta (after-inmge) of either.*^ 

'By meditating upon the nimitta without vanua and lakkhaua 
(characteristics) one destroys the five uivaraiias and develops the 
jhunat*.** 

The last of the auussati* is Upasamdnufsaii or cogitation of 
Nibbana. The adept as usual is to retire to a lonely place and think 
of the fact that the absence of attachment (viraga) is the l>esl of all 
diiaimmas constituted aud uncoiistitnted. He tliereby develops concen- 
tration of mind and the jhanas. 


22 Not ndbhikaggam. See p. 2vS(}. In tho Samlhya-tn/asand of the 

Brahinanas, tlie three points are nabhi, hrdaya and lulata, the first being the 
seat of Brahma, the second of KeiSava and the third of Sanibhu. 

Cf. VdiadjaHahhilm, 1, 34- ^ 

STOWWs, «rr ?pii^ i 

23 Vhm., J>p. 274-7. 

24 Cf. PdtaHjola-hhusyo , I, 60. 

25 See Vtm., p. 278. 

28 Ibid., pp. 282-3. Cf. Patmljakt-hhAm) I, 34. 

27 Vtsm., p. 286. 

28 VUm., p. 286. 

l.a.Q., BEGElCBiaB, 1985 
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The Four Bralmavilidrat 

The four Biahuiaviharas are vietta, kartind, wudita aud upeHha.^* 
These are so called because they uiake the miuds of the adopts pure like 
tliose of Brahmankayiku god's and after death they obtain (he highest 
place among living beings.** 

i. The adept desirous of intivAhing metUl-hhavanu should take his 
seat in a secluded place after he has finished his meal and realisie the evils 
n£ dosa-citta (mind full of hatred) and merits of khanti (forbearance), 
for my metta-bhavana, dosa is removed' and khanti developed. 

The first step in mefta-bJiavana is to select the person upon u hom 
tJie adept is to look upon with a friendly eye but at the some time he 
flee from rdga and such other feelings. After pointing out the various 
difficulties in selecting the iiwson, it is suggested, that metta-feeling 
should be first exercised in connection with one’s owji self, i.e. wish 
for one’s own good and then in connection with hi.si s])iritiial preceptor 
and -so forth wishing him all happiness. In this way he is first to 
develop a[ypand aud then gradually extend his range, including inti- 
mately Iiis enemies, after having completely destroyed his patifihay if 
any. He is to extend his range fronj the inmates of his own avasa to 
tJioso of another and so on, to nine dr ten uvasas, and then to the in- 
habitants of a village, town and so forth up to a cakkavala.*^ The next 
step for him is to break down the line of demarcation (riiiidsambhecia) 
between any two |>ersons, i.e. his feeling of love towards himself, his 
friends, his enemies oi' neutrals should be absolutely without any dis- 
tinction. As for instance, if a man wants 'to kill his enemy, he must 
uot say that the life of his enemy be spared and hin. be taken instead ; 
it will not then be ultnasambheda. To liim tliere should' be no dkt.'Jic- 
tion between himself aud his enemy and it is this slate of mind that 
metta-bhavuna is expected to create. As .J'oon us slind^itsamblieda is 


^29 Cf. Ptttaiiiala, 111, 2:1, aud Uliasyu, J, 33: ^ ?Ef^?ITfW5 

30 yism., p. 320. 

31 Vism.f p. 320. 
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di6velope<l, he has the necessary nimltta, upacara and appana and soon 
acquires the four jhanas.®* 

In the Ni(kaya.% the usual statement is tliat the adept exercises the 
meitiVfeeliiig-s towards all beings in all the directions one after another. 
Tl)is is possible only after the adept has gone through the procedure 
described above. 

ii. In n'avinitl-hhfiram a'L^o the a^ept. is to choose a suitable 
object of compassion, e.g., an indigent person l>cgging for alm-s or n 
criminai when being taken to the place of punishment and so forth. 
In tJiis way he if to extend liis miige for compassion, including ultimately 
liis enemies, after reiinoving patigha, if any. Like metta-bhavana, he is 
to practise slnui-ammhheda and gradually develop nimitta, upaiara, 
appanu and the jlianas. 

iii. In imidita-hhavanii the adept is to ha\e a feeling of joy at 
another's happiness {wvditn). The l>est to start with' is a close friend 
{iiiippiyamhiqiako) of the adept and then other person^, may be selected 
and ultimately bis enemy. The remaining process is the same as that 
of metta-hhuvaiia. 

iv. r peHha-hhitvana is geuerally taken up by an adept who 
has practised the previous three bhavanas and acquired the jhanas. 
In the jhanas too, there are the feelings of piti and viraga, which, being 
akin to ammaya (fondness) and patigha (hatred), have to be eschewed 
in upekkhu-bhavana. 

In practising upekkha-bhavana it is suggested that the person to 
be selec^'ed for the exercise of the feeling of equanimity should be a 
neutral one and then a friend and then an enemy. Like motta-'bhavona, 
in upckkluT too, the .sHm-asavihheda is to be practiseil, developing 
uliimately the jhanas. 


The Fovr Amppan 

The Kamnnatthfinns that we have so far d'ealt with were meant to 
induce the jhanas np to the fourth, which keep the mind of the adept 
within the limit.s of Itiipaloha, The subjects of meditation that wo 

52 Vwm., p. 807. 
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propose to treat now induce the higrher jhanaa from the fifth to the 
ei^rhth and carry the mind of the adept to the region of ArUpaloka, 

1. IThe first subject of meditation of the Aruppas is dkdsanafLo&ya^ 
tana (=ananta-akasayatana). It starts with akasa-kasina ae dealt with 
above with the difference that dkdsa in this case is unlimited extending 
over the whole cakkavala. So long the conception of akasa is associated 
wiith cakkavala; though it is unlimited, the adfept does not go beyond 
RiipaJoka. The adept is to think constantly of ananta-gklUia, but with- 
out any kasina, i.e. without, any reference to the akasa as extending 
over a cakkavala or so forth. In short, his mind is to be severed from 
rupa-sanila®* (siabhaso Tupoiafiildnam sawattikkamd), and hence without 
the possibility of n&natta^saUM (sense of distinction). By constantly 
meditating over this nimitta, he destroys the nlvaranas, develops 
mindfulness (jwti) and concentrates his mind through upacara,*** 
and attains the fifth jh^a. 

2. The second subject of meditation of the Aruppas is viifridina- 
iicdyatana (=ananta-viflfianayatana). This is closely connected with 
the previous subject of meditation and at the same time a further step 
ahead of it. In the akasanancayatana meditation, the adept's mind- is 
not without some notion of sphere (desa). This is considered as faulty 
and the adept seeks to withdraw his mind from the sense of sphere and 
confines his attention to the ‘consciousness'** only of ananta-fikfisa and 
cogitates of anantcu-vinndna only and develops as usual the jhanas, 
reaching the sixth.; 

3. The third subject of meditation of the Aruppas is 

akiiicafLrldyatana (=n'atthi kiilci and ayatana). In this uise the adept 
withdraws his mind from the coneciousness of anahta^akasa, 

and cogitates on voidness or absence of vififtana or anything else (n'atthi 
n'atthi' ii va sunnam suiiilan ti va vivittani vivittan ti va). By such cogi- 
tation, his mind realises the non-existence of viMdna and thus gradually 
develops the seventh jhana, the jhana of nothingness, 

33 ROpasafifti-Patigha^afifla, because by the pafighdta (contact) of form 
and eye the rapaaafiii& arises. See Vim,, p. 329. 

84 Vtsm., p. 328. 

35 The pavatta^IlM^, i.e. the consoionsnees that has arisen in the ad^t’e 
mind by concentrating his mind on ananta-|k|sa, 
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4. The fourtli subject of meditation of the Aruppas is said to be 
n'evasaMa-nasailildyatana, but in fact, the mental state of iiVvasaiina- 
is derived by cogitation of dkincanfldyatana^ i.e. ahhdva of 
vhlMna a,s explaine<l above. While in the seventh jhana, the medita- 
tor gradually gets rid of the mMa (perception) of the four khandhas 
(riipa., vedana, sankhara and viiiiiana), but retains perception of 
extreme subtlety. He cannot perceive ordinary things but lie is not 
without perception of the subtlest form — ^the reeiduum of sankharfi. 
Hence the mentlal state of the meditation in the eighth jh^a (or saaiuV 
patti as it is usually calle<f) is without perception of ordinary things 
(n’evasaftiia) but not without the subtlest perception (na+asailna). 

The last two Kam7natth\Sirta8 

The last two Kammatthanas are (i) ahare patikiHasaiifia-bhavann 
and (ii) catudhatu-vavatthanassa bhavana. 

1. Ahdre pafikilla-8ar\fi& or disgust for food. The adept is to 
ponder over the evils connected with the food. QUie evils may be of 
many kinds, e.g., the botheration of going out for alms and seeking for 
it ; performing the preliminaries when taking food ; the uncleaji Momach 
which receives the food, the undigestibility of food and so forth. By 
meditating over these evils, ho gets rid of desire for food and gradually 
of all desires {tavjhd). He feels no attachment for his body, and thii*? 
attains the summum bonum in this life (Fmw., pp. 341-7). 

2. Cat'udhdtu-vavatthdna^ or determination of tho four elements 
of the body. Tbe adept, taking up tbia Kammatthana, examines the 
contents of his body under the four heads: pathavi, apo, tejo and vuyii. 
He takes into consideration one by one his akin, flesh, sinews, marrow, 
kidneys, bones etc.,** and examines their functions and then looks upAVf 
them as nothing but one of the four elements, and na such they are 
mere material objects (acetona), indeterminable {avyi^atoi)^ substance- 
less (svflifa), non-seniient (nissatto) and po forth. Such examina- 
tion and cogitation make the adept realise the voidness (mfifiatam) of 
his self and so of the world and can no longer perceive tbe existence 


86 For details, >ee pp. 868-67. 
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of different bein^ffj. As soon as he develops tnis mental he in 

fact attains the hiffhot knowledge (V/^/n., pp. 847-70). 

(iii) KAT.YANAMITTA 

A monk, anxious to take up a subject for meditation, must, at the 
first place, choose a competent spiritual preceptor (halyammitfa), lie 
should first tiy to find out one who Jms j)racfised the fourth qiuI 
fifth )//o/o/.v and by means of them ha- developed insight {ritummin) 
into the truths of the universe, and has, in tact, become an Arhat, by 
destroying all the imiurities (d«oro,v). Failing to get hold of such 
persons, he shoiihf seek for the next best in the descending scale^ thus 
{Visin.^ pp. 98 ff.); 

(i) an anagfimi ; 

(ii) a sakadagami ; 

(iii) a sotapaiina; 

(iv) a jmthujjana who macti^es the jhanas; 

(v-.vii) a master of three or Ijwo or on#» pitaka ; 

(viii) a master of one nikaya with its atthakatha, and 
lastly, 

(ix) a lajjr (a man of self-restraint). 

If the candidate finds a suitable preceptor in the monastery where 
he lives, so far so good ; if not, he should proceed to the place 
where he may find his preceptor. On Ins way to, as also on his arrival 
at, liis destination lie must not be failing in the duties prescribed in the 
Vinaya (ii. 281, 228) for an antevasikn, and he should reverentially and 
di^Teetly approach Jiis preceptor, and apprise him of his intentipu of 
taking up a subject of ineditatioii. 

(iii) TUB rANPiPATB 

He should then offer binn^lf to liia kalyunamifta (spiritual 
preceptor) sayingi that be is resolved to carry out his commands, and 
even, if necessaiy, he would not hesitate to throw himself down a 
cliff or suffocate himself to death if his katyanamitta wanted 
him to Jo so. A candidate with such resolution is not afraid of fearful 
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lonely forest resorts and readily lisieus to the admonitions of l^is 

lijeceptor,*^ 

He must possess the requisite ajjhasaya (ii)teu.tion), viz,t 
aversion to lohha, dosa and vwha as well as to yhardvdsa (household 
life), sahyanihCi (society) and sabbabhatmyati (all forms of oxivstence 
in the M'orid).'’* He should have adklmutii i.e. strong; desire foi 
samddhi and ultimately for Niubama. 

When he/appioaches his preceptor lor a Kaumialtln^iid, lie is to 
answer the questions, which will be put by liis preceptor to hnd out tbe 
KaniUJatthuna that would suit him Lest, lie is to receive hk insti actions 
and ponder over them carefully.®* 

AnuTupa-Vihdra 

Tlie suitability of the place of meditatipii should also be tuken into 
consideration. The candidate preferably should dwell with his 
preceptor in the same monastery. Failing same, lie should iTnd out a 
suitable place not far from the abode of his preceptor, for he is io see 
hiju occasionally in order to correct himself about the practice of 
Kainmatlhaua. Buddhaghosa enumerates eighteen kind's of places^'* 
uusuiteil to meilitatiouiil purposes. The suitable plucir for meditation 
must fulfil the following conditions; 

(a) not far iior too close, 

(b) easy ot access, 

(c) not crowded by day, 

(d) quiet at night, and 

(e) not exposed to mosquitoes, ur seipcnts, wind or sun. 

About the suitability of the time fer meditation, it is recommended 

that it should be after the monk ha» returned from Jiis- begging round 
and tatkeii his mid-day 

3/ Vi«m., pp. 116-6. 

38 The opposites of these respectively are alotha, adoso, amoha, uekkhamma, 
pu^^veka, and liissarai.ia. See Vism., p. 116. d9 Visin.^ p, 117. 

40 Viam., pp. 118-122. The eighteen places are: Mahavfisaip navavasain 
jaravasail ca pauthaiiiip, soiidiui panhail ca, pholaip patthitaip eva ca iiagaraxp 
dftrunh khettai)), vUabhhgena pattanaip paccuutasimasappayair., yatthu mitto na 
^labhati. 

41 Vtsm., p. 122 . 


42 Vi8m.^ p. 123. 
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Candidate's Mental States 

The first aud foiemost. duty of the Kalyanaiiiitta (spiritual 
preceptor) is to study the mental leanings of tjie candidate before he 
can prescribe his subject of meditation. It may be incidentally 
remarked that unless the Kalyanamitta is a KhSnasava or at least an 
Anagami or Sakadugumi, he cannot be expected to have acquired 
the higher powers (abhinfid) of knowing others* minds {paracittandiia) 
or one's previous births (jtuhhenimsdnMssatifid/^) which are jftidispens- 
able for ascertaining propierly the mental leanings of the candidate. 
For practical purposes, it ie suggested that the spiritual preceptor 
should ascertain the leanings of the candidate by asking him about his 
likes and dislikes. A person’s leanings should be ascertained by 
observing closely his movements (iriydpatha) ^ actions (kiccd), food 
(hhojofna), ways of looking at things {tlassanadi)** and lastly the 
qualities peculiar to him. Buddhaghosa in his Visuddhiinagga 
(pp. 101 ff.) has made six divisions of such mental leanings of individuals 
towards viz., (i) rdga (attachment), (ii) dosa (hatied), (iii) moha 
(delusion), (iv) saddha (faith), (v) huddhi (intelligence) and (vi) vitakka 
(argumentation). Class (i) has for characteristics more of deceitfulness, 
piide, evil desires, ambition, discontentedness, loecivousness, fickleness., 
etc. ; class (ii) has more of anger, hypocrisy, envy, and miserliness etc. ; 
class (iii) has more of idleness, doubts, obstinacy, etc. ; class (iv) 
i.e. those saddha have the characteristics of being given more to 
charity, desire of seeing holy pei^us and hearing religious discourses, 
joy, solitude, credulousness etc.; class (v) has amiability, friendship, 
moderation in food, mindtulness, watchfulness, emotion and exertion 
etc. ; and class (vi) has propensity for argumentation, love for frequent- 
ing societies, Jack of keenness in application for good objects, unsteadi- 
ness, fondness of moving about etc. 

The above is only a very general classification, for Buddbaghosa 
points out the possibility of further analysis of mental leanings, e.g., 
those with rdga love evil deeds as those with' saddha love moral 
precepts and so forth ; hence there is a commonness between these two 

43 Vism.i p. 107. 

44 For those interested in details, 1 would refer to the Vltm., pp. 104 fl. 
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classes, i.e. both, have a strong -feeliu^ or earnestness for evil iu one 
case and for good in the other. 

In this way, all the six classes adwit of further analysis and a 
closer discrimination about the pre^ription of the subjects of medita- 
tion. 

Another interesting explanation is offered by Buddha ghosa regard- 
ing the first three classes. He says that a personas nature may be ascer- 
tained by knowing his previous lives, e.g., those who performed 
good deeds through ruga and were as a reflmlt born in mgga have iu 
their present life pmneness to rdga, while those who in their previous 
lives injured othei*isi in various ways and were as a result bom in the 
hells or naga worlds develop in this existence a leaning towards dom; 
similarly tliose, who were in their previous lives given to drinking 
and did' not care for learning, have more of moha (delusion). Buddha^ 
ghosa gives another interesting explanation of these three classes of 
perBoiif!.^^ He says that those with vwha have in their body more of 
the two elements, earth and water, while those with dom have more 
of fire and air, and those with 7^dga have all the four elements in due 
proportion. 

Further information has been furnished by him about the kind 
of spot to be chosen for u candidate with a ijarticrflai* leaning, 
what, should be the uatiue of Jiis dress, bowl, begging places, food 
ofierei's, food, etc., postures (irigupathaa), and the colour of his subjects 
of meditation.** 

A selection has been made from among the forty KaiMnattJianas 
(subjects of meditutiou) according to the difi'erent mental leanings 
thus;*’ 


4o VfjMH., p. 103. 

10 See for detaUs Vi*m., pp. 108 if. 

47 Viam., p. 114; Ahhidhammattha-aaitgaha^ pp. 41-2. Cf. iv. 1: 

asubha bhavetabha ragassa pahanaya 

inetta „ vyapftdassa „ 

anRpSnasati „ vitakka-upacchedaya 

aniccaaafiila „ asmimanasaa samugghat&ya. 

t.B.Q., DSCISICBEB, 1935 
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MENTAL LEANINGS KAMMATTHANAS 

J^'or rdyacarita, ten a^sublias (uiipleasaut objects) uiid 

kay.:^ga1a eati (mindfulueea about body; 

,, dojacarita, the four brahmavihara8 and four colours 

(vannakasinani) ; 

,f vwhacantia and 

, • vita/ikacaritaf only aiiap^in Jiiati (iiilialiug and exhaling 

mindMneiis) ; 

saddhdcariUij the »ix kindn of anutMati (mindfulne^ about 
six different objects); 

‘ „ buddhicp/rita, luaranusati, ui)asai*iunussat», catudliaiiu 

vavatthana and ahuve patikulasanna. 

1g is nover possible to deal comprehensively with all the mental 
s'ates in any treatise, but the above exposition makes it clea?* tliat the 
choice 01 ’ the subjects of meditation was given a very inii)ortaut. place 
in the code of Bnddliist ineditational j)ractices. Buddhaghosa, 
however, a4niitd) that there is neither tuiy original 1 realise (Bali) nor 
anVi tcmmentary (atthakatha) which c*aals with the n)ental leanings ut 
a candidate and what has been said above is gl^ued by him from the 
oral insti- actions of teachers/* 

The Vrelindnavies 

In ihe Visuddhiiiuigyay a few details are lacking almiit tlio jneli- 
niinaries 'that x candidate lias to go through! before lie commenceM his 
meditational exercises. These are to be found iji Ihe Y otjanfctlvn s 
Manual (edited by Dr. lOi.vs Davids in B.T.S. Series). 

The candidate tirst .salutes tiie Buddha, Dhamma and Saiiglia l>y 
uttering ihe usual formula wilii the belief that ibis not onl> makes 
him merilorious but also removes many of the liiiidraiices to 
meditation/* 

48 Vxim.y p. 107. 

40 Iccevam accanta namassaneyyaiii. 

Namaesaniano ratanattayaqi yaig 
PufiHAbhisandam vipulaip aladdhaip 
Tass&nubbavena hatantarftyo 

YogCLvacdm^B Manual^ p. 0. 
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Then he prays for happiness for all beings including his friends 
and relatives and at the same time wishes that M&ra be kept away 
from him so that he may succeed in hi^# mission. 

He then utters the formulee of confession, praying that he may 
Oe ab^lved from all wrongs that he may have committed knowingly or 
unknowingly. 

He now promises to abide by the toaohiugs of the omniscient 
Gotama and praye for vggahanimitfxi, pc^ibhaga^nimiita, upacdra- 
vidki^ appand^sarndd'ki.^** To strengthen his mind he brings to his 
memory the fact that numberless disciples cf Buddha had before him 
followed this path and succeeded in attaining their object, and that 
he will, likewise, with the help of his teacher, be able to reach th< 
goal, Nibbana. 

He now site cross-legged keeping his body erect and fixes his mind 
on the subject of meditation (Kammatfhdna) 

(iv) THE SUCCESSIVE STEPS IN MEDITATION 

I. XJfoodira 

We have spoken of the various objects of meditation on which 
the adept fixes his attention, trying all the while to convert it into 
a concept as cleux and distinct as the object he sees with open eyes, 
The first attempts 'that he makes at fixation of his mind on the nimitta 
(i.e. parikkamma-nimitta) are called parihar/ma-hhdvand.^^ When the 
adept has been able to see the object in bis own mind' as vividly as 
he has been doing with eye? open, be is said to have acquired the 
vggaha^nimitta,’^^ The attempts that are now being made by the adept 
to make the concept not only dearer and brighter than the actual 
object an seen by bis physical eyes but free from the Mkhnnos 
(chai’acteristics) of colour, form, etc. (vaothudbammarvimuccitam) 

60 See infra for detoiJed treotineut. 

61 The. Yo{favac&Ta\st Manual not treat the subject systematically as bas 
been wrongly supposed by Dr. Rhyg Davids. It contains just an enumeration, 
like all other Buddhist texts of the different mental states and objects of 
meditation, connected with the four jhftnas. 

62 Abhidhammitfiha-mhfjnkaf p. 4^ * ^ 

68 »p. 126, ^ Abhidhammattha-saAgahfif p. 42, 
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which are regarded as Kasinadosas are known as UpacarM&vann.^^ 
Lven at this stage the mind of the adept mnnot he steady in concentra- 
tion; it is like a child unable to stand though making attempts to stand 
on his legs. The brighter concept, which he now possesses though 
intermittently, is callled patihhAga^nindtta,’^*^ It is exceedingly difficult 
to mafke the patihhaga-nimitta steady and this is not possible for an 
adept so long he is in the upacara stage. He will now have to exert 
to pass from njHtcdra to the appand state. He has got to be very 
particular about the selection of his dvdsa (dlwelling place), gocfiura 
(places from which to collect alms),, hhassam (improper talks), pfuggcdo 
(associates), bhojanam (food), ubu (seasonal food), and iriydpathas 
(postures in which he should pass his time).*^ 

II. Appand 

The stage next to. upacara is appand in which the adept’s power 
of concentration becomes strong and steady; and the mind is likened 

to a grown iip man able to stand on his ^ he likes. In 

the appana stage, the adept can fix his attention on the subject of 
meditation one whole day or one whole night.** It is not possible to 
maintain the patibhaga-uimitta for any length of time unless 
the adept reaches the appand stage. It sometimes happens that the 
adept becomes over-energetic and thereby gets excited and fails to attain 
the firmness of appand state. As a reaction to it, ^metimes it so 
happens that he gets dejected, his energy slackens and his mind drifts 
to slothfulness. It is therefore advised (see next fn. items 4-G)** that the 
adept should neither be over-energetic nor slack in directing his mind 
towards the nimitta. It is by maintaining the balance of mental 

energy that an adept easily obtains appand.** 

55 Ihid. GQ Vism,, p. 125. 57 Jhid.^ pp. 127-R. 

58 Vuw., p. 126. 59 Vism., p. 137. 

60 The ten ways and means for passing from the npaoSra to the appana stage 
are enumerated as follows; 

1. Cleanliness in regard to body and clothing. 

2. Eqiiipose (snmabhdva) of the faonlties of faith (saddhtl), energy 
(viriya), memory (sofi), concentration {satnOdhi) and intellect 
(jvrfffld). 
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For the attainment of appand ?^tate the adept stop^ his hlmvanga 
thoughts and oonceiitrates his^ mind on the object of meditation, which 
then becomes an object of mental reflection (rnanodvaruvajjam). It is 
followed as usual by tlie seven thoughtnmoments (mttakkhattfuip 
javanam javati, — Ahlvi, p. 17). It is in the fourth or the fifth moment 

that the appatid state of mind develops.*^ It is ekacittakkhanika. 
Immediately after appand, i.e. in the sixth or seventh moment, the 
usual cunents of thought {hharanga-^citto) reappear. The appand 
state therefore refers to a certain mental development which the adept 

3. Proficiency in acquiring the nimitta (object of meditation) and 
in maintaining it. 

4. Avoidance of mental alackiieas. This is to be done not by passaddhi, 
samadhi and \ipekkha Rambojjhanga, hut by dhammavicaya, viriya and 
piti-sambojjhangat. The •dhammavicaya sambojjhariga helps the adept 
to rhoase those dhammas which put in him more and more of energy 
(i.e. dwmhho^ nilhama and paraVkamn). Ho develops virii/a 
Rambojjhanga by remembering the fact that it is by being energetic 
persons have 1)€came great and that he can also Ix^ like them if he 
applies his energy and dismisses his slothfulness. The third is inti 
samho-jjhajiga which the adept ran develop by practising the anussnfh 
(see infra) and by associating with gentle persons to the exclusion of 
the vulgar and hy reflecting on suttantas which produce serene 
plea.snre {pnxdda). These three sambojjhafigaa help the adept to make 
his mind .strong and energetic when necessary and protect his mind 
from becoming weak. Buddhaghosa enumerates the various ways 
and means hv which these sambojjhahgns are to be developed. 

o. Not allowing the mind to get excited (uddhafa). This is done not hy 
the dhammnvicavn, viriya and piti sambojjhafigas hut hy passaddhi 
(tranquility), snmadhi (calm) and upekkha (equanimity) sambojjhafigas. 
Buddhaghosa enumerates the various ways and means, hy which 
these three Rnmhojjhnngns are developed (Visrr>\, p. 1.14). 

fi. Toning tlio mind. Sometimes the adept gets disheartened hy failing 
to acquire the desired object viz., knowledge or quietude. To get 
over such depression of mind, he is advised to remember things 
which would agitate his mind (snipvcgavatthfini) (for enumeration, 
.see Vi.w»., p. 1.16.) 

7. looking upon tlie mind with equanimity. 

A 9. Avoidance of persoms not engaged in meditation and association 
with ‘persons engaged in meditation; and 

10. Strong desire for concentration of mind, 
r,l Vism., pp. 117-0; Ahhi, S., p. 18. 
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acquirer in course of meditetional practices. One who has developed 
that eta-te is able to keep up the palihh^dga-niviitta for a certain length 
of time and becoines fit for practising the jhdncu\ He is a gotrabhH,*^ 
By repeatedly meditating over the papihh&ga~rd7nitta, he can induce 
the pafharmjjh&na**^ 


III. TKe Fir^t Trance 

The conditions precedent to the attainment of the first trance are : 

1. Dissociatior from vatthukdma** and kihsakdma,*^ the fomier 
referring to ath-active ♦hings of the world and the latter 
to mental impurities like chanda, raga, or the five nlvaranas. 

2. Directing {ahhiniropaiui) one*3 mind to tho object of 
meditation.*^ It is compared to the spreading of wings 
when the bird is about to fly up (abhiniropcnw), 

3. Roaming oi one’s mind on the object of meditation.*^ It 
is compared to the turning round of the bee-^’ on the top of 
a lotus*" (anuppabandhana), 

4. Derivation of mental and physical joy (p^na) through the 
removal of nivaranas** and its enjoyment (a^whriihafw) , and 
lastly, 

b. Pull concentration of mind {ekaggatd)'^ 


62 pp. 18S-189. 

63 Ahhi. S.j pp. 42-43: Tato param tarn eva patibhagnmittaip upacara- 
sam&dhina samasevantassa ' fupavacara-pathamajjhanam appeti. 

64 vivicc^eva kamehi. 65 vivicca akusahhi dhnwmvhi. 

60 tavitakko. 67 Mvirdro. 

68 In the DukanipdiaUhakaihd (see p. 142), the simile given of 

rifakka and vicdro is as follows: 

The bird’s act of flying by resting on its wings in the air is compared to the 
adept’s putting of his mind on the object of meditation (vitakkn) while its 
actual flying by moving its wings is compared to the adept’s thonghts going deep 
into the object of meditation (rtcdro). 

Another simile of vitakka and vicdm is as follows : firm grasping of a dirty 
bowl by one hand is vitakka, while the act of cleansing it by the other hand is 
viedra. 

69 Vivekajam piti»ukhaf(i : iftMmmmamiH^iidbhatufthi piti, patiladdhara- 
B&nubhavanain snkhaip For distinction between piti and mkha see Vhm., 

145 . 70 Pa^hama/ni jhdnam upasampapn viharnti, 
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The hrsi trance, in shoil, is con)iK)sed of live aiiyas, 
viz., vitatlvka, vicara, jnti, siikha and (•iUekaf>'gatu and leads io (i^ 
l)ttfil)iuhhrisu(fdhl, or puiilieaiiou from tlie liindiauees {hdiiHi and 
nk ifsala-dluunmfi)^ (ii) u [ndxkhrumhi oimna or development of etiuanimily 
on aecoiint of the mind becoming pure, calm and concentrated on tlie 
subject, and (iii) iunnpalaimsana or mental thrill obtained hy hrin^ino- 
into l)eiji^' the nieJital states as described above and by making- all 
the faculties {indrijjus) perfonn one function. 

The adept, who has <)nce obtained' the tii't tiauce, sbouJd re])cat 
it, aJid for the sake of doing it, he should choose the same food, place 
of residence, companions^ etc. as he liad when lie first developed it. 
lie siiould be very careful about the liimlrauce^ which may spoil lii> 
attained fruit. He should now try to enlarge the p((fibh<i(j(i-niifhift(i, 
i.e. if his pafihh ujd-iumilfa he that of a small piece of land, it 
siiould be inereased gradually to that of a village, a towji^ a jiroviiice, 
a kingdom, the woild and so on. lie should also coii'tantly piacti'e 
dmjjana (adverting to trance), sumdpajjnna (entering into tianee;, 
adh'itlhuiuf (maintaining the trance), ni{thdnu (i>suing out of ihe 
iiaiice) and paccacckkhami (reflecting),’^ 

II. The Second Trance 

The iisychological condHioiis relating to the second trance aio 
indicated as follows: 

1. Cessation of cifnlkn and ricaiUy^^ which are matters (d' !lic 
fiist trance. In the second trance, ihe object nf inediui- 
(iun takes a Krm hold of the mind {tiitipipdl uhhdni), and 
the jiliysical sensations aie no longer external {ulanlya) tint 
purely internal. 

Aitaiiimeiit of inward’" calmness and coiiceiiirat i<»n cd 
Ihuiigiils on one object (free iiojn riinkU and r/rd/'u).'' 

71 Vism.y p. 154. VituKkavicarrinani vu'ptisaino. 

73 In tho Vibhaiiffu, ‘'ajjliattam” is explained as “self-realised” (paccattaiil 
- akt. prat.yatina). 

74 ajjhattaip sampasiidanam c*ctoso ekodibliavani. 
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Tile calmness {savupa^ddanatvi) is attained by the develop- 
ment of faith {foddha). In the first trance, saddlid is 
present, but it does not produce complete calmness on 
account of tlie presence of citakka and vicdra. In the second 
trance, saddha becomes 8trong:er, tranquillizes the mind 
completely, eiidinp* in complete couceniration of thoiif^ht''. 

3. Total ]emoval of citakka and vwdni.^^ On atcount of 
coin])Jete concentration of mind, the hidnyas leniaiu 
impervious to l>oth inward and outward {^reusations and as 
such there is not the remote possibility of the appearance 
of citakka and vicdra. 

4. Derivation of joy {irMi) through concentration of mind 
{samadhija) and its enjoyment (snkhh),''* and 

5. Full conceiitratioii of mind {ciitckagyatd) . 

Like the first trance, the adept should repeat the second trance. 
He gradually realises tliat inti al'^) is a source of disturbiiiice to nieJitul 
tranquillity aud he should now get rid of it in order to jeach the third 
trance. 


III. The Third Trance 

The conditions for the induction of the third trance are that the 
ade]>t should be (i) iipekkhakko, (ii) ^atimd, and (iii) mkha-vihdii. 

(i) By upekkhako, it is meant that the mind of the adept should 
be uuaifeoted either by joy (piti) or disgust (virdya),'^'^ i.e., his mind 
must not be perturbed by thoughts of anicca^ dukhha and anattd and al 
the same time it should be passive {andbhoga) and inactive {(icyaimra) \ 
(ii) By mtimdj it is meant that the adept should have po*\ver of 
remembrance {mio) aud be cognizant of the various mental conditions 
concomitant to the second trance without any delusion (asanwioha). 
These two factors sail and miwpajdno are required in vpaciira aud 
appand; so tJie reason shown for mentioning* ii in connection with the 
third trance is that sati and sampajdno are necessaiy in this case also 


76 avitakkam avicaram. 76 samadhijam pitisnkhaijl. 

77 pitiya ca viraga upckkliako. For ton forms of uiMikkha, see Vum.^ p, 160. 
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for keeping the mind away from pitd and sukha acquired Tby the adept 
in the preceding trance. 

(iii) By sukhavihdrly it ia meant that though the adept’s mind is 
unaffected' by sukha while in meditation, his body is pervaded by a 
feeling of ease which he realises only after he has arisen from the 
trance.^* 

Constant practice of this meditation makes the adept firm in this 
trance and he can now proceed to the fourth. 

IV. The Fourth Trance 

In the fourth tiarice, no new mental factors are acquired or got 
rid of by the adept. This trance is more or less the resultant of the 
first three. The mental states described in connection with this trance 
are aa follows: 

(i) free from physical pain or happiness (sukhassa ca pahand 

dukkhassa ca pahand ) ; 

(ii) free from mental pain or happiness {somanassadoina- 

nassdnavi atthahgamd ) ; 

[These two states are acquired by the adept in the fii’>t stage 
{upaedra) of meditation;^* only soviana-am is completely eradicated m 
the upacara state of the fourth jhaiiaj. 

(ii) AduJkkhamasukkham, i.e., being devoid of iCuja and dosa^^^ 
as the former is the souice of sukha and the latter of 
dukkha. 

(iv) Memory and other mental stales reach tlie purest state 
through upekkha (upekkhd ^satipdru^uddJmn). In this 
tiance when all the obstructing lacttus t<' liiglier medi- 
tation have subsided, sail and other factor^ conducive to 
the fourth trance becomes pure and serene. 


78 Sukhan ca kayoiia pat-isamvedeti. 

79 For details, sec Vism., pp. 166-7. 

80 See ante pp. 730-1 in connection with analysis of mental states of candidates 
for meditation. 

I.H.q., DECEMBBE, 1935 
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It should be noted that all these four taancej^** are induced by 
meditating: on the various Kainmatthanas detailed above. In eveiy 
trance, the adept has to take up the Kamniutlhunas, say, pathavi, 
induce upacara and appana, and then if he has pi^viously acquired' tlic 
first, he easily develops it and grasses on to the second. Sinjilarly, in 
the case of the third and' fourth also, the adept has to induce Utpacura 
and appana with pathavi, pass through the first and second and reach 
the third or fourth. 

There are four higlier trances called SainUpattis.^'^ These trances 
are induced by the cogitation of the four aruppas, (see above 
pp. 725.0). 


Nalinaksiia Dutt 


hy up lilt* .v.Toiid trance into two, luur iVniuvs aiv soiuctnnefe; 

»rukc'ii ol ab five ill miinlnr. Sue Vism.^ p. 109. 

111 anotiicr paper tiicbc will be dealt witli ui detail. 



The Dhammapada and the IJdanavarga 

The Dhammapada in its Pali receneion has been known to the 
Buddhists of Ceylon and Burma for centuries probably from the 
beginning of the Christian era, if not earlier. An edition of the text 
in Eoman jscript with Latin translation was for the first time published 
by Fausboll in Copenhagen in 1855. AVeber translated it into German in 
1860 (ZDMG.f vol. XIV) which was reprinted in Indische Schriften 1. 
In 1870 it was translated into English for the first' time by Max Muller 
as an introduction to Buddhaghosa’s ParahleSy later reprinted in the 
Scu?red Books of the Eastt^ vol. X, 1881. Since then the Pali Dhamma- 
pada has been translated into almost all the European languages; it is 
now also available in many Indian vernaculars. 

The Dhammapada form^ the second book of the Khuddaka-Nikaya. 
It contains 26 chapters and 423 guthas in all; each gatha is said to 
have been spoken by the Buddha on a particular occasion. The author- 
ship of its commentary in Pali, known as the Dhammapada-a^hahithd^ 
is attributed to Buddhaghosa.' 

The existence of an actual Sanskrit version of the Dhammapaaa 
(henceforth abbreviated as Dhp,), I mean, the Uddnavarffa^ has been 
discovered in course of the excavations in Central Asia. The Chinese 
and Tibetan versions are based on some versions different from the Puli. 

In Chinese there are four separate translations of the Dhp , ; — 

(1) Fa-chiu-ching 

(2) Fa-chiu-pi-yu-ching 

(3) Chu-yao-ching 

(4) Fa-chi-yao-sung-ching. 


1 The work has been published by the Pali Text Society and is available 
in Ceylonese, Burmese and ^Siamese script. Portions of it wore published in 
Bengali script with translation (Jagojjyoii, a Buddhist monthly, edited by Swami 
Punn&nanda). A complete English translation- of this work was dono by 
Burlingame and has been published by the Harvard Oriental Society, vols. 28, 
29, 30; 1921). 
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Four Chinese translatiom 

(1) The Fa-cliiu^ching (Nanjio, lOOO) \^Dhar 7 riap.ada(gath(l) 
Sutra] was translated by an Indian S^raiikana called Wei-ohi-nan, whose 
name has been restored by Nanjio as Vaglina which is not a happy 
restoration. 

The history of the translator as recorded in the Kao-SQng-cJmang 
or the Memoirs of Eminent Priests, compiled about A.C. 519 is 
as follows: Vighna was an Indian Sramana who was at first a YAjnika 
brahmin (not a fire-worsliipper as noted by Nanjio) and afterwards 
converted into Buddhism. In A.C. 224 he together with Chu-Lii-yen 
brought a copy of Dharrmna'pada Sutra (Than-po-ching) to China; then 
they were asked by the Chinese to translate it. At the time of the trans- 
lation, Vighna and Lii-yen do not seem to have been well acquainte<l 
with the language of the country; nevertheless they translated the text 
into Chinese, presumably with the help of some Chinese, who had little 
comprehension of the Indian thought. Their translation, therefore, is 
somewhat difficult in its expression, owing to the simplicity of their 
words, though they tried to retain the original sense of the text. 
(Nanjio, Catalogue, No. 1305 ; Bngchi, Lc Canmi BouddUiqve, p. 301). 

It seems that Vighna and hia friend left India from Ceylon where 
they got a copy of the Pali Dhp, and went, to Nanking, the capital 
of the Wu Dynasty (222-280 A.C.). 

(2) Two generations after this in the reign of emperor Hui (290-30(1 
A.C.) of the Western Tsin Dynasty, Fa-li together with Fa-chu brought 
out another version of the Dhp. called Fa-chiu-pi-yu^^ching [^Dharma^ 
pada Avaddna Sutra] (in 39 chapters, Nanjio, No. 1353). It is not u 
better translation of the same work as was noted by Nanjio, but it is the 
same version, only the nuanber of verses is less. The authors of this 
version were careful enough to select only the best verses for this 
purpose. There are 38 Avadanas or parables, illustrating the teaching 
of the verses; these might have been original composition or abridged 
translation of some Dhammapada-atthakailidf available in the third 
century A.C. It was translated by Beal into English, — the versejst are 
fully translated, but of the parables an abstract is given.* 

2 Text from the Buddhist Canon commonly known as Dhammapada, London 1878, 
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(3) The third work known in Chinese as CJni’yao-ching 
\A'}:ad<\na Sutra] is in 20 faso, and 33 chapters. It contains about a 
thousand verses and has a very large commentary. It was translated by 
Sramana Fo-.nein, with the heli> of Saiighabhuti, a monk of Kipin 
(398-99 A.C.), who is said to have brought the Ms. from Kipin 
(Nanjio, No. 1321). 

Fo-nein was a monk of Liang-chen in the province of Kan«.u; 
but it seems* that h6 was an Indian settled in Kansu, as the prefix 
*(*hu/ indicates Indian origin. Fo-nein would mean Biuldhasmrti. 
This monk was vastly learned, knew many languages and* visited many 
countries. He was one of the principal assistants of Saughabhuti and 
Dharmanandi and was working at translation, when Fa-hein left China 
for India (399 A.C.). 

(4) After a lapse of about six hundred years the text of the Udana^ 
rarga (Fa-chi~yao-sung-*ching) was translated by a monk of Udyana, 
named Tsin-«i-tsai (980-1001 A.C.) whose original name has not yet 
been restored. This work {Dharrnammgvaha-maharihagiithd-^utra) has 
also 33 chapters and the number of verses would approximately be a 
thousand. This is the largest and the latest Chinese V dduavai ga. 
The original is said to have been compiled by Dharmatrata. The 
translation of the first chapter of this work has l>een appended with 
notes and comments. This last Chinese version approaches (losest to 
the Tibetan translation, known also as the Uddnavarga, 

The Tibetan translation 

The earliest reference of Tibetan Uddnavarga is found in the 
Analysis of the Kanjur by C'soma Koriisi {Asiatic JRc^eifiches^ 1820, 
vol. 20, p. 477 ; also in its P'rench translation by Leon Feer in the Annals 
du Musee Guinict, 1881, Tome 2) where it is found in the Sutra group 
(Mdo); also in vol. 20 of the Kanjur of the Asiatic Society (see also 
Beckh’s KatnJog). It is further reproduced in the Tanjur, Sutra Group 
(Mdo. 71). The fir?(t clear analysis of the work was given by Schiefner 
in his Melanges AsiaiiqueSf vol. 8, pp. 559 ff. But he did not live to 
finieh a tram^lation of the work. 

The Tibetan translator of the work was the Indian monk Vidya- 
karaprabha or Vidyiiprabhukara (Beckh's Kataloy, p. 05) who took the 
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help of the Loteaba Rin-chen-mchog. Subsequently it was corrected 
by Dpal-brtsege. The translator lived in. the ninth centui^* A.G. and 
was a contemporary of king Ral-pa-chen A.C. 817-842 (Rockhill, 
p. xii). 

According to a statement in the wor,k (fol. 126-2) the Ud&na^arga 
is an Agama of the Vaibhasika school (Cordier, II, pi 398). The author 
or the editor of the work, according to the Tibetan colophon, is Arhat 
Dharmatrata (Dharma^arana, see Cordier, op. cit., Dharmarak^ita, see 
Csoma, op. cit.). 

Taranatha mentions two Dharmatratae, one a teacher of the 
Vaibhasikas and probably an inhabitant of Kashmir, and the other the 
editor of the Udanavatga (Schiefner, Ge&chichte des Buddkumunk^ 1869, 
p. 68). He is referred to as the uncle of Vasumitra, the president of 
the Council, convened at the time of Kanina (early 2nd cent., A.D.) 

Rock hill brought out a tran'slation of the Tibetan version in 1892 
and in 1911 H. Beokh published the Tibetan Text.® 

lU Commeniaty in Tibetan 

There is a commentary of the Uddnavarga called Uddnaxarga- 
vivarana (Tanjur, Mdo, LXXXI, vol. X, 52-268; LXXXII, fol. 1-239; 
Cordier, II, p. 399) by a Sarvastivadin acarya named Prajhavarman, 

, He was a native of Kapatya(.^) in Bengal (Bagkhal yul, yul Bhamgal) 
and waa a disciple of dcarya Bodhivarmau of Bahu^rutiya school. It 
is very difficult to determine the time of Frajfiavarman ; but we might 
put him at the time of king Gopala of Bengal, that is, ip the middle 
of the 8th century {circa 765 A.C., see Dr. H. C. Roy, Dynastic Hut. 
of Northern India, p. 279; alio Taranatha, p. 204), His treatise was 
translated by the grammarian Pandita Janardana of India with the 
help of Sakya blo-gros. 

3 Uddnavarga: A collection of Terses from the Buddhist canon, compiled 
by Dharmatrata, being the Northern Buddhist version of the Dharmapada and 
translated from the Tibetan Bkah-Ugyur, with notes and es^tracts from the com- 
mentary of Prajilfivannan, London 1893. 

Uddnavarga^ eine Sammlung Buddhistiacher BprOche in ^Tibetischev Sprache, 
nach dem Kanjur und Tanjur mit anmerkungen, heransgegeben von Hermann 
Beckh, Berlin, 1011. 
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Tiiis coiiiuieiiiary extends ovej 443 folios of the Taiijur. In 
the introduction to the work, the commentator has given the reason of 
his composing the treatise (Rockhill, p. xii). It is divided into 33 
chapters, each devoted to a chapter of the text. Each verse is preceded 
by a short hisloryi of the events wtiich led the Buddha to utter it. 

We saw above that Eo-nien liad translated a commentary (398-399 
A.C.) which was also divided into 33 chapters and this was as extensive 
as the Tibetan one. 

There are therefore three big commentaries, the Pali A\^Uakatlid 
by Bud'dhaghosa, the Chinese Avadana by Eo-nieu, and the Tibetan 
Vivaiana by Prajnavarman. 

T aklidrian 1\tan^lations 

Besides these complete translations of the Dhp, and the Uddna^- 
caiyUf fragments of translation in the Tokharian language have been 
unearthed and subsequently decipheied, studied' and edited by Prof. S. 
Levi and Drs. iSieg and Seigliug.^ TI‘e manuscript was written in (he 
Bruhmi script of the earlier Gupta style, in which Sanskrit verses were 
tianslated phrase by phrase into the Tokhariau language.^ Erom the 
fragineiits we can infer that the complete Udanavarya once existed’ in 
the Kuchean. 

Besides the Uddnavarya there were two other books current in 
Kucha entitled Udana-Hotm and Udundlaiikdra both pertaining to the 
UdCina. The manuscript of the U ddndlahkdni is in Berlin. It is a 
commeiitarial work like tlie DJuimmapada-althakathd. We just quote 
below (in translation) a passage of the Sraddha-^arga (Tokhariaii- 
t' danavarga, X, 1): 

“JBliagavuu liuddhu was in Itajagriha: The Ayusinat Auanda came to the 
city for bogging ulius: he went to the house of u disciple of the Ajivuka who 

4 Journal Asiatitiuc, 1911, pp. 341 If. : Fragments de Textes, Kuchean, 
Paris 1933; Tocliarischo Spracheste 1, 1921. 

5 The following verses have been found in frugnioiits : 

Varga I, 27-37; 41-12; II, 1-2, 11-14, 14-20, 18-20; IV, l-o, lO-lo; Vlll, 
12-13; IX, 1-4; X, 13-16; XII, 9-13; XVI, 4-7; XVIII, 7-12; XVJll, 1-2; XIX, 
12-14; XX, 1-4; XXII, 2-9; XXIII, 31-36; XXVIII, 37-40; XXIX, 1-5, 45-51; 
XXX, 22-24; XXXI, 26-31, 23-29, 25-31, 33-39., 49-55; XXXII, 12-21; XXXIII, 
20-33. 

The fragments arc so broken that no tw'o sentences ar© in tact. 
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spoke to Ananda thus— ‘This is my earnest conviction; there is no gift, there 
is no offering; there is no good work and no evil work. But you, the Sakyas, 
declare to numerous ‘people, ‘through gift one will not be born again*. You 
proclaim to all men the value of gift; I do not believe your word ‘Gift’; I do 
not give any gift to any person, in truth, get out of my house.’ Ananda went 
to another house for alms. After taking food there he went and reported it to 
Buddha, ‘In this way the disciple of the Ajivaka has spoken to me contem'ptu* 
ously’. Then the Buddha spoke this verse to Ananda : 

'lia vai kadarya devalokaip vrajanti/ 
bala hi te na praslaipsanti danam// 
sraddhastu danaip anumodamana/ / 
evam hyasau bhavati snkkhi paratra* 

(See Liiders, Bruchstticke der Kalpanamanditika des Kumaralata, 1926, pp. 
27-28). 

This 4loka occurs in the Paili Dhamvmpada {Lolcavagga^ II) but 
the story alluded to in the commentary it? quite different (see 
Burlingame, I, 117). 

In another fragment of the Uddndlankdra preserved in France, wt 
have a fragment of the famous story of Nanda of the Sawndardnanda- 
Kdvya, While the Buddha was residing in JSravasti, Nanda was leading 
a worldly life; he dressed, he rubbed, he washed, us«d beautiful 
clothes, and all sorts of ointments. Buddha having heard this, recited 
six slokaj? the first of which was: — 

As a house which is badly covered, the rain destroys it completely, so a self 
which has not rid itself of paasion is detroyed. 

The Kuchean author continues; 

“This is what appeared to me to be reason of the Buddha’s reciting the 
six slokas. And having heard this, Nanda felt disgimt for the world : impressed 
by this disgust, his spirit meditated upon it ; his senses were illuminated : he 
began to eat moderately; he began to recite the Dhamma which was beneficent 
in the beginning and beneficent at the end : he rejected fineries for the body, 
he endeavoured (to be away) from his wife : and this kle^a did not trouble him 
any longer. The aarndnef [Sramaijas] reported this matter to Bhagavat. And 
the Bhagavat recited six Slokas, again with a view to Nanda : 

“As a good house which is covered and is not destroyed totally by rain; so 
a spirit which is well exorcised of the passion^ is nht wholly destroyed.’.* 

The next five ilokas are the same except at the end, where they read just 

6 Chapters I- VIII, XXXITI, XXVI-XXXIX of the Fa-ehiu-chino, have no 
corresponding Pili titlee. 
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as before hatred, ipjnorancc,, pride, covetousness, and lust. Those twelve slokos are 
really two slokas, one ‘witli bad covering’ and the other ‘with good covering’. 
These are found in the Yaiuaka-vugga of the Pali Dhaniimpada (13-14).” (See 
Levi, rnn/ihcnfs th Te-rts JCoiitctican^ pp. 74-7C). 

We do not know who tlie tninslatuis or autliors ot thet^e Tokliariau 
hooks were. But w’e know tiiat in the beginning of the 4th century 
A.C., Kucha was a great cenire of Buddhist activii\* and for tliirty 
yeais the great Kumarajiva was the moving spirit of this Oasis-<town. 
It might have been due to tlie great inspiration infused by this 
learned Kiuliean monk, that other Kucliean Buddhi'sts translated 
Sanskrit books into their mother tongue. 

Send! Vs Pndrt Dhp. 

The whole outlook of the DlKunnuiptida was greatly modified by the 
jmblicatiou of Senarfs Prdin/f IJliannmipuda in 1898. In 189‘^ the 
fi'agmoi\t> of this DhamwMpiuia were discovered by Detruil de Itbiiis, 
in Central A^ia. The>c were found among the ruiiiH of ancient Gosringa 
moiiasterv (Modern Komari Mazar), some thirteen miles from Khotan, 
in the colony of Eudiaiis, w!iere subsequently more Khaiosthl-T^rrikrt 
M^s. or rather inscriptions were found. This Ms. was wiitteii in an 
ancient bireli-hark (hlniija) in Kbarosthi script and a Bru,krt language. 
This senpt till then had been known only from the inscriptions of the 
northern borders of India, specially from the rock-edict> of Asoka in 
Shabazgarlii and Maiisera (did cent. B.C.). I'^uf. Serge dTlldoidieig 
announced tliat some fiagments of the same Ms. had leached 
St. Petersberg. The B”ssian collection wa> handed over to Senart. 
These were huger in iiunihei aJid better jueserved and on inspection 
Senart, came to the coiiclusian that both portions belonged to the one 
and the same original Ms. The publication of tlii> work had very 
important issues in the history of Buddhist litcratuie. 

Sanscrit C dwuu'arfja 

But still furtlier imiioitunt resiills wcie aoliieved witii the discovery 
ot actual Sausla-it fragments of tlic Utlamivnrya in the sands of Central 
Asia by Stein, I’elloit and (Iriinwedel, now iiresevved in the British 
Museum, Biblotheque iSatiouale and' Berlin Kthnograiihical Museum. 

The first siiecimens of Sanskrit DlmnmiyuHn were published 
critically by B. I’isihel Horn Grunwedel’s collection in the 

18 

I.H.Qe, DECEliOEB, 1935 
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Sitzunyshciivilite of the Prussian Academy in 1908. He published the 
Yygavarga (of which Berlin had three copies), the 29th cliapter of the 
ViUinavavtja, which corresponds very loujylily and remotely to Yainaha- 
mtjfja of tlie Pali Dhavrmapadn. In 1910 S. Ijevi published a few frag- 
ments of the Sanskrit work in Journal A'siatique ; in 1912 he published a 
very conipreliensive study of Apramiulavarga (4th chapter) from the four 
Chinese versions, Tibetan, Pali, Prakrt and Sanskrit, the latter belong- 
ing to the collection of ‘Mission Peiliot\ In the same year La Vallee 
Poussin edited the Sanskrit fragments of the Stein collection in the 
British Museum in the JRAS. These Sanskrit fragments do not make 
up the wdioJe UtUinavarga and' the wTiter was toM by Dr. Liiders that 
a complete reconstruction of the Sanskrit Uddna would be possible from 
the materials in the Beilin Museum. Dr. Niranjan Chakravaity's 
edition is made from the French collection only and therefore is not 
complete. 

Now with these preliminary remarks on tlic various versions, we 
shall enter into a brief survey of the interrelation among these 
versions. 

k SuEVEY OF THE Inter-relatton .nmong the versions 
D r. B. M. Barua and Mr. S. N. Mitra of the Calcutta University 
in the introduction to the Prakrt iJliatunuipada have discussed' at lenglli 
the interrelation and position of these versions!. The result of their 
investigation is as follows: — 

Prot>able date of compilation. 

1. Pali DiAmmapada ... ... Between the 4th and 5th 

(a StJiaviravada work) cent. B.C. 

2. Fa-chiu-ching (original in mixed 2nd cent. B.C. 

Sanskrit — a Sautrantika work) 

Jh Mdhavastu Dharmapacla ... ... 2nd or 1st cent. B.C. 

(a Mahasaughika work) 

4. Prakrt Dhammapada ... ... 1st .cent. B.C. or A.C. 

(a Mahasahghika work) 

5. Text portion of Chu-yao-ching or Ist or 2nd cent. A.C. 
Avadana Sutra (original or older 

edition of the Udanavarga a Vaibha- 
sika work). 

(i. Fa-chiii-ching (Chinese translation) ... 223 A.C. 

7 Udanavarga or a later edition of 

No. 6, ... ... *.. .. 4tli or 5th cent. A. C. 
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F a-ehiu-ching 

The earliest Chinese Tersion of the Dhammapada of 223 A.C. 
seems to approach nearest to the Pali text. The Pali text contains 
26 chapters, while the F a'-chiu-ching has- 13 chapters more. But from the 
ninth to the thirty-fifth (with the exception, of the 32n(l) the two works 
contain the same series of subjects; while there are altogether 79 more 
stanzas in the Chinese than in the Pali, the chapters are common. Of 
the extra thirteen chapters, the first eight are Anitya, IS^iksa, Balui-sruta, 
SrachVha, Duhsilah, Bhavana, Maitri, Va.kya; the ninth is the 33r(l 
chapter, Sambhoga, and the remaining four are Nirvaiia, Sa-msura, 
Bodhilabha, Saubhiigya. These 13 chapters, it. is definitely told in 
Chinese, were added by the Indian monk Tsiang-yen, either at the 
time of Vighiia, or during the period of sixty years intei veiling the first 
and the .second translations. 

The original of all the slokas and the vargas of the Fci’chin-cliing 
cannot be traced to the Sanskrit Uddnavarga and we piesume that a 
copy of the Prdhrt Dhawmmpoda from Khotan must have travelled 
through North China, till it reached the hands of Tsiang-yen, who 
added these 13 chapters to the tianslalioa of Vighna. Thai is why 
we find in the Fa-chiu-ching^ a mixture of two elements, viz., Pali and 
Prakrti. 

Chu-yao-chdng 

The Chv-yao-cliing, as we have already pointed out, is an Avadaiia 
work ; we know it for certain that there was a large commentary to 
the Udunnvarga, and that it was known in China before the end of the 
4th cent. A.C. The last Chinese tiaiislalion seeuJs to be a revised version 
of the text mentioned above. These two versions agree with the Tibehm 
IJddnavorga in the majority of verses; and this can safely be 
asserted tbat these are all copies of the same original text which must 
liuve existed as early as the 4t]i century A.C., although llieie had been 
additioir.s and rhnnge.s made by scribes and inieipolers during 
the .six centuries that passed between the.se translations. One significant 
fact is that the Chinese texts of the third tianshifion entirely agree 
with that of the Fa-tdiru cliing and very seldom a new rendering is 
offered by Fo-.neia. All these have four words to the pada; only the 
last translation has five words to the j)ada. 
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The Sanskriil textg of the Uddnavarga discovered in Central Asia, 
have established the above theory beyond all doubts; and all would 
subscribe to the view that a Sanskrit version of DJim'nwpada must 
have been in existence in the 4th century A.C., when the 8rd version 
was brought to China, perhaps from Northern India. Hut the 
occufirence of certain Prfikrt or Sanskrit vargaa in the first imiislation 
takes us back to the early third century A.C. 


The Saniiknt Uddnavarga 

111 Central Asia the following vargas of the Sanskrit Uddnavarga 
have been discovered: those not found, but presumed to have existetl 
ill the original, are put within brackets; the Kuchean names when 
they differ are also given along with it. 


Varga 

Verses discovered 

No. 

of SI okas 


Chinese 

Tibetan 

1. Anitya 

... 24-42 Stein; folio 3-4 

40 

43 

2. Karma 

... 1-19 Stein; folio 4-5 

20 

20 

3. (Trsna) 

... 1-34 Pelliot 

21 

20 

4. Apramada ... 

40 

3(i 

5. Piiya 

... 27 Pischel 

24 

28 

(). (Silah) 

... Sucaiita-varga (after 

Kuchean UJaiiastotra) ... 

21 

20 

7. (Kusalakarma) 

12 

12 

8. Vaca 

... 15 Pisfthel 

10 

15 

9. (Karma) 

... 

18 

19 

10. (iSiaddhu) 

. , , (Kuchean Com . , Liiders) . . . 

20 

10 

11. (Sramana) 

... 

17 

It) 

12. Marga 

... 18-20 Stein 

22 

20 

13. Sumbhoga 

... 1-11 a-b Stein 

Satkara-varga (Kucliean) 

19 

17 

14. (Dvesa) 

... Droha (Kuchean) 

14 

10 

15. Bhavana 

... Sinrti (Kuchean) 

19 

28 

It), rrakirna 

... Prakirnaka (Kucliean) ... 

22 

23 

17. (Ap) ... 

... Udaka (Kucliean) ... 

15 

12 

18. (Puspa) 

19. (Asva) 

... 

27 

27 

... 

17 

It) 

20. Krodha 

... 22 Pischel 

21 

21 

21. Tathagata 

... 8-18 Stein 

20 

15 

(Kuchean Snita-varga, 

1-12, 19) Pelliot 

21 

19 

23. Atma 

... 1-2G Pelliot 

22 

21 

24. Sabasra 

... Peyala-varga (Kuchean) 

1-2 Pelliot. 

34 

34 

25. Bandlui 

... Mitra (Kuchean) 

22 

25 

20. Nirvana 

... ••• 

30 

33 

38 

27. Avalokita 

... Pa^va-varga (Kuchean) ... 

35 

28. Papa 

!».»> • • • 

30 

41 
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Varga 

Verses discovered 

No. of Slokas 

Chinese 

Tibetan 

29. Yuga 

1-57, G5, CO Pischel 

39-53 Slein 

47 

59 

30. Sukba 

2G-52 Stein 

47 

53 

31. Citta ... 

1-38 Stein; GO Pischel ... 

4G 

G4 

32. Bhiksu 

3-14 Pelliot; 15-24 Stein 

71 

9L 

33. Brahinana 

71 

91 


Fiom tlio above table we (‘an however form an idea of what tlie 
Sanf^krit DhaTmapnda was like, and it will not be impossible to 
reconstruct the Sanskrit which might approach the original to a great 
extent, with the help of the Tibetan and the last Chinese versions, if the 
whole text is not found. 

The Pnihrt Dhamanapa^ii 

The position of the PmhrU Dharnmapa/hi is not yet determined. It 
approaches more to the Pfili version tJian the Sanskrit; but ia certain 
cases it foillows the Sanskrit version. Tbe language of the Prdhrt Dhamrna- 
pada was tbe dialect of Ganclhara or tbe N.-W. India, and it seems that 
these were rendered from tbe Magadhnn dialect into the dialect of 
(landhara, just as the literary Pali was the outcome of the same process. 

After the publication of the Prdkrt Dhamwapada in 1898 several 
important contributions were made by European scholars. Biibler held 
that the Ms. belonged to tbe first century A.C. and the place of origin 
was India (Strassburg, 1898). Jules Bloch attempted to fix the home 
of the Ms. or philological grounds and placed it in the N.-W. India 
(Gandhara), but was written down in Khotan, where it wasi discovered. 
The language, he affirms, bears influence of the native language of S.E. 
Turkestan, which was prevalent there vside by side with tbe Prakrt 
dialect during the early (centuries of the Christian era. {Festsclifift 
Windisclij 1924, also Dr N. P. Cliakravarty, India and Central 
Asia), Dr. Barua, in agreement with Prof. Sten Konow, shows its close 
kinship with the dialect of Asokan edicts at Sbabozgari and Manshera 
in orthography and other linguistic traits (Prakrt Dhaomnapada^ p. ix). 
That the Kharosthi script was used not only in the Punjab and 
Gandhara but elsewhere also is proved by the inscriptions of Asoka. 
We find the Kharosthi script used in coins along with Greek, by the 
Greek kings of Bactria, Sogdiana and other places of Central Asia. Not 
only the Greeks, hut Saka, Parthian and Kusana kings and satrap.s used 
this script in coins and inscriptions. 
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This script spread further east and the discovery of the Prdkft 
Dhairmapada referred above was a proof of that. The discoveries in 
Niya site of innumerable Kharostlii insciiptions by Stein between 1901 
and 1910 proved beyond doubt that a people lived there who ui^d tbys 
Prahrt language and Kharoslhi script. Still beyond to the east of the 
Lop-.nor where the ancient city of Lulan once existed in the very 
territory of China, Kharosthi Prakrt ^vos used by the lo<jal people, and 
Chinese by theii ruler. It was the i)ievalent script and language till 
the beginning of the 4th cent. A.C. We believe that this Prakrt 
Dhaminapada had travelled by this route to China, where some chapters 
might have been taken from it. and added to the first Chinese transla- 
tion of Vighna. 

APPENDIX I 

Tlie chapters of the different versions of the Dltmnmapada may be 
tabulated thus: 







No. of 

Qt 


Pali 

Prakrt 

Prakrt 

Puli 

iSlokas in 

■» 


titles 

titles 

verses 

verses 

Chinese 

s 

1. 

Yamaka 

(1) Mahavaga 

30 Complete 

20 

22 

JX* 

2. 

Appamada 

(2) Apramada 

25 „ 

12 

20 

X 

3 

Citta 

^3) Ci/ita 

5 Incomplete 

11 

12 

XI 

4. 

Puppha 

(4) Pusa 

15 Complete 

16 

17 

XII 

5. 

B&la 

(7) Bala 

7 Incomplete 

16 

21 

XIII 

6. 

Pundita 

(6) Panita or 







Dhamatha 

10 Complete 

16 

17 

XIV 

7. 

Arahanta 

— 


10 

10 

XV 

8. 

Sahassa 

(5) Sahasa 

17 Com'plete 

16 

16 

XVI 

9 

Papa 


— 

13 

22 

XVII 

10. 

Dandu 

— 

— 

17 

14 

XVIII 

11. 

Jard 

(H) Jura 

25 Complete 

11 

14 

XIX 

12. 

Atta 

— 

— 

10 

13 

XX 

13. 

Loka 

— 

— 

12 

14 

XXT 

14. 

Buddha 

— 

— 

18 

21 

xxri 

lo. 

Sukha 

(9) Suha 

20 Complete 

12 

14 

XXI n 

16. 

Piya 


— 

12 

12 

XXIV 

17. 

Kodha 

— 

— 

14 

26 

XXV 

18. 

Mala 

— 

— 

21 

19 

xxvt 

19. 

Dhanmiattlui — 

— 

17 

17 

XXVII 

20. 

Magga 

— 

— 

17 

28 

XXVJH 

21. 

Pakiiiaka 

— 

— 

10 

14 

XXTX 

22. 

Niraya 

— 

— 

14 

16 

XXX 

23. 

Naga 


— 

14 

18 • 

XXXI 

24. 

Tank a 

(10) Tasa 

7 Incomplete 

20 

32 

XXXIT 

25. 

Bhikkhu 

(11) Bhikkhu 

40 Complete 

23 

32 

XXXTV 

26 

Bruhmaua (12) Brahmana 

60 „ 

41 

40 

XXXV 




251 

439 

502 
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Thanslation of the PiRiiT Chaftek (the Anitya-varua) from 
THE LAST Chinese Translation of the Uddnavarga 
Fa^cln^yaa-nung-ching (Dharntasamgralia Mahdrtha Sutra) 

The following abbreviations have been used in the study l>elow : 

C'- Fa-vhiu-chinfjj translated by Wei-chi-naii (Vigfina) and others 
circa 224 A.C. Nanjio, 13G5, Kioto ed. XXVI, Gli. ; Shanghai Print, 
XXIV, Gc, pp. 94-107. 

C'^ — Fa-chiu-pi-yu-ching^ translated by Fa-cliu and Fa-li, circa 
‘J90-30G A.C. Nanjio, 1353; Kioto ed. XXVI, 8b, Shanghai Print, 
XXIV, Gb, pp. G4-92, translated by S. Beal, 1878. 

C^ = Chu-yao-ching, translated by Fo-nieii circa 398-399 A.C. 
Nanjio, 1321; Kioto ed. XXVI, 2, 3a. Shanghai Print, XXIV, 5, 
pp. 33-122, XXIV, G, pp. 1-G2. 

Q^ — Fa-chi-yao-mng-chingy translated by T^ieu-si-tsai, cin^i 980- 
1001 A.C. Nanjio, 1439; Kioto ed. XXVII, 2c, Shanghai Print, XXIV, 
6, pp. 108-123. 

The second Homan figure (C‘ 1) indicates the varga or 

the part. The last Homan figure lepresentsj the numbei' of the 
verse. The Prdkrt Dhp. means the Dharnmapada edited by 
Dr. Barua and Mr. Mitra of the Calcutta University and pages 
referred to herein are of this edition. The Sanskrit verses 23-42 are 
taken from JliAS., 1912. For Tibetan translation RockhilPs UdCtna- 
varga and for the Tibetan Text Beokh’s edition have been used. In 
some places we have given our own translation, where we have differed 
from Rookhill. 

i. Aniiya Varga 

1. To be able to understand the worries (klesa) it is necessary to 
produce a feeling of bliss (ananda) in the mind. Listen to what I 
have collected, — the versea of the law (dhai'ma-gdthds) proclaimed by 
the Buddha. 

Agrees with O' 1.1; Tib. 1.1. Omitted in C^, C*. , In C» there are four padas 
with 4 words in each pads; in O, 5 words in each pada. 

2. In this way Buddha, the Blessed One, knower of all things 
{sarvajfia), one who has love (maitH) and compassion (karu^) to all 

creature, widely ^eaks real (true and essential) words. 

Agrees with Tib. 1.2. Omitted in C* 0*. 
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All iiaip^jkaras are iinpernianeiit, these are liable to rise and 
decay, hardly are they boni, and they arc ended. Extinction {nimlhd) 
is. the greatest happiness. 

Agrees with 1.2; 1.1; 1.2; Tib. 1.3. All the Chinese versions agree; 

but is a little different, for original see Saiii. Nik.y vol. I, p. 168, also 
Prdkrt Dhp, 

4. As when a caudle burns, the objects removed are in the dark- 
ness; you do not make the course of knowlwlge to be a guide, but only 
ifou are Cvvered by hlesa (?). 

Agrees with C* XIX. 1; 1.8; Tib. 1.4. This is similar to verso 1 of Jaravarga 

of Chinese. For Puli Vhp.^ see verse 146. Tibetan 1.4 is not very different from 
the Chinese above; but its exact original is not traced. 

5. Man’s body has a form (dkdra ) ; it is scattered in all directions; 
bones of the body are like the colour of the pigeon; looking at it, 
is there any pleasure? 

Agrees with Pali l>Ap., 149; Jdtaka, vol. I, p. 322; 0® J.9. For Sanskrit 
version soe Divydvaddna. 

G. As, for example, a man in the first night is conceived within 
tlie mother’s womb ; day by (lay he passes through many changes, goes 
on and iinaliy never returns. 

Agrees with (>’ 1.10; Tib. 1.6; JdtakUf No. 510, vol. IV, p. 306; it does 
not occur in T)hp. But in the Vrdkri Dhp. it is found, p. 193. 

7. In the early morning one sees beautiful things; when night 
comes they are not seen. Yesterday what was seen, this evening they 
are no more. 

Agrees with C® I.ll; Tib. 1.7; Jiltaku, No. 461, vol. IV, p. 81; not found in 
])hp.; hut found in Vrukrt Dhp., p. 203. 

8. Glory and riches, splendour and prosi)eriiy are not permanent 
and not for ever; v/ithoiit discriminating between the noble and mean 
the king of death will crush all'. 

Omitted in C® C® and Tib. is quite different. How does this verse como 
in the text? 

9. Some there are who die while staying in the womb ; some when 
first-born die, the prosperous and the iK)or do not escape death ; old age 

(jard) receives (all) with sweet mind. 

Agrees with C® 1.14; Tib. 1.9. The 3rd and 4th p&da of O'* differ from the 
Tib. last two linei. 
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10. As some are old and some are young, again some are middle- 
aged; coubiaiitly they are ravaged by death; why (do you) not feel 
fearP 

Agrouu with C“ 1.13; Tib. 1.10. C* is however diifcrunt from Tib. In Jutuka^ 
Nos. 461, o47 and 642 uud> VrUkft pp. 196-197 the sloka occurs. The reading 

of the last pada of the Prakrt which is broken would be ta phula pakaha ra/<un«, 
and not te tala us was road by Barua and Mitra. In 0» and Tib. it is fruit. 

11. Life is lilce a ripe fruit, always afraid of a sudden fall; but 

what is born must have its death; who is able to avoid thisP 

Omitted in C®; not found in Pali Dhp.; but occurs in Suttu-niputu, 34; 
JatahUf 530. In Prakrt wc find the verse. In liamdyana it occurs (Uutn., II 
106. 17), cf. Ca 1.16; Tib. I.H. 

12. A? the master-potter works at clay and make>s earthen vessels, 
80 existing things are absolutely crushed; man’s life is like that*. 

Agrees with C* 1.3; O* 1.3; Tib. 1.12; not found in Pali JUhp.^ but in Hiitia- 
nipatUf Sattasutta, 4. 

13. As a man plays on the harp, good sound is produced; but 

if its stiiiig snaps, there is no more any sound; man’s life is like thul. 

Not found C* C* C' and Tib. The verse 13 of Tib. 1 is quite diffferoiit from 
the above. The Tib. 1.13 agrees with Pali 347. Moreover the text of this 

verse ill Beckh’s original is again different from KockhilPs translation. 

14. As prisoner i?^ seized and hauled up before tlie market, his 

every movement is inclined tow'ards the path of death ; life is like that. 

Ill C® 1.19 the last pada is translated: *Maii’s I’fe is like that’. Bockhill’s 
translation of Tib. 1.14 is quite different from the above. But tlic original Tibetan 
(Beckh) agrees; only instead of Chinese ‘Market’ it is hinlltya-bhiinu} (bsad-pa). 

15. aAs a river flows hurriedly, it goes and never returns, man’s 

life is like that ; it departs but never comes back. 

Agrees with C‘ 1.4; C® 1.20; Tib. 1.15; JaUika No. 636. vol. VI, p. 26) and 
Pnlfcrf Dhp., p. 200. 

Id. Afflictions collect in the body; life (i.s composed) of many 
licMts and soriow.s; life indeed i.s like this; it is Wiiiteil upon by old 
age and death. 

Not in any version. 

17. Merit {puipja) that is done, fur a long time catches happiness 
(bliss) in the world, but it is as when a stick is struck quiokly on 
water, for a moment (thus water) opens and again it gathers. 

Agrees with C® 1, part 2. V.l ; Tib. 1.16. 

I.H.Q., DECEllBEB, 1935 
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18. Aiji a mail taking Btafi in his hand leads the cow for grazing, 
man’s life is 'like that; the life-puinnm goes out. 

Agrees with 1.6; C* 1.4; O® 11. 3; Tib. 1.17. Pali Donijuvugga, 7; 

t*Tdkri Dhp.f p. 199. 

19. A man designing to fit hiiuself in virtue day and night must 
not do faults and wrongs; having human body one must ihink with 
one heait on life’s end. 

C® II. 5 reads differently in pados c-d : “day and night it quickly passes u.s 
lightening; man’s life quickly passes like that”. But the Tibetan version is qiiit <5 
different (see Rockhill, 1.18). 

20. One not sleeping feels that the night is long; to the tired 
person the i^ad is long; to the fool the sainsura is long; look and listen 
(to understand) the Saddharma. 

Agrees with Xlll. 13; C® 11.6 (text same as CO; Tib. 1.19. 

21. Having son and having wealth, the miser meets wllli destruc- 
tion; a fool who cannot kok unto himself (i.e. who cannot know his 
self), how can he trust on hia having wealth and sons? 

Agrees with C* XIlI. 4; C* XIII, 1; Tib. I. 20; Pali Mp., Bala-vagga. 
C* differs a little from which agrees almost word for word with the Pali. 

22. Hundred's and thousands — innumerable men and women 
having gotra and riches with collection of gooil's and great wealth and 
property — none of these remain undestroyed. 

Agrees with C> 1.6; C® 1.5; C» 11.9 (all same text); Tib. 1.21. 

23. Wealth and nobility without the holy wealtJi are constantly 
watched upon by impermanence {anityatd), as for example, a blind 
man is not able to discriminate by himseilf. 

No parallel. 

24. What is accumulated reverts to diJ*^olution ; what is high 
necessarily falls down; what is born comes to an end; creatures are 
like this. 

Agrees with C> 1.8; C* 1.7; C® II.IO; Tib. 1.22. Ci O C® approach 
closer to Tibetan; the last two padas of C® are a little different. 

24A. Prom here we have the frogiiienfcs of the Sanskrit version of the Anitya- 
varga. The v. 23 of Sanskrit agrees with the Tib. 1.23. There is no Chinese 
translation of this in C*. But we find the translation in C* and C®. The transla- 
fation of the Chinese would be: — 
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‘‘All beingB mutually struggle in order to destroy lives; they go 
to places where they are fallen^ according to their own merits of pdpa 
and puf^ya** 

The translation of the Sanskrit verse 23 is as follows: — 

“All creatures will die, life indeed ends with death ; having reaped 
the fruits of merit and demerit (pnnya and papa) they will find 
fulfilment according to Karma. “ 

The itloka also occurs in Mahdvantu^ vo). II, pp. 66 and 424. For Pali version 
see Sam. Nits., 1, 97; NeUipatcaraif^, 94. 

25. Those who practise evil go to hel'l; those who cultivate good 
must be bom in heaven; if one is able to cultivate good, with the 
destruction of the infections {(iiravoA) one obtains Nirvana. 

In Sanskrit v. 24, it is svargatitp. and in P&H (Sam. Nik., 1, 97) it is suggatim. 
The Chinese trans. is ‘Heaven*, while the Tibetan is ‘happiness*. ‘Sva* was road 
as ‘Su’ by copyist. It is found in C* II 15, also cf. Pali Dhp,, Papa-vaggs, 11. 

26. The Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, the Praiyeka-buddhas, the 
Sravakas are destined to cast away the body, how much more the 
(sattvas) creature (should cast away their samekara-kayas)? 

Only found in Tib. I. 25. 

27. There is no place in the sky, no place in the ocean, not even 
if one goes to the mountain cave-^there is no place in the world, where 
one can stay free from death. 

Agrees with 1,19; C* 1.12; C* 11.16; Tib. 1.26 (Rockhill), 24 (Beckh); 
Sanskrit v. 25; Pali Dhp., PApa-vagga, 13. 

28. All the (samskdra-vasty,9) creatures having pre,‘»ent, past and 
future at the end return to death. 

Same in C» C*. Agrees with Tib. 1.27(R), 26(B): Sanskrit v. 26; Pali 
Ud&na, V. 2, p. 48. 

29. The wise, who is able to get rid of bondage, who is constantly 
with perfect reflection {tamyak snnrti), who ie discriminating, who 
always contemplate on the way that leads to ani^rava, he is called 
a sage. 

No corresponding verse in any version. 

29a. Note. The Tibetan v. 28(B 26) agrees with Ski. 27: these have 
version : but there is agreement with C’ 11,19 and C* I.IO. The translation of 
the latter is thus done:— 
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^*01d age shows sorrow and pain; at death mind vanishes, enjoy- 
ment of family binds one down as in a prison, if avarice for the world 
is not uproGfted.” 

The translation of the Tibetan is thus rendered: — 

^'Seeing old age as well as affliction, the mind disconnected, the intellect 
dead, the (wise) abandons home that is like a prison; how* can the common 
people of the world cast off desires!*’ (Cf. RocklHll, 1.28). 

30. (As) a prisoner, who is tied up, is not able to fulfil what he 
desires and also like the decaying old carriage, which not before long 
will see destruction. 

**The brilliant chariot of kings are destroyed, the body also approaches des- 
truction, brut the virtue of good never approaches destruction (/ard), thus do the 
good bay to the good” {SBE.t V, IX, p. 42). 

Tibetan version practically agrees with the above, the last two padas would 
read thus:— -“but the best of men who teaches others this best of all good laws,, 
shall not know old' age,” cf. Rockhill. The corresponding Chinese is met with 
in O® TI, 18, It reads thus: — 

“Old age approaches the body, just as the old carriage (is approached by 
destruction): Dharma can remove sorrow; it is proper that one should learn 
with might.” 

No corresponding verse in any version. 

30a. The Skt. v, 28, Pali Jariivagga, 6, and the Prakrt Vhp., p. 214— 
all agree perfectly with one another. 

31. Rupa changes and is transformed into Jam; aitachiiient to 
family is like staying in prison. Tho::e wdio ore not av/akened, death 

comes and ravislies them ; fools cannot know. 

Compare this with C® 11.20; C* I.ll; Skt. v'. 29; Sam. Nik., V, p. 217; 
Prakrt Dhp., 'pp. 187-188 all agree. The translation of Skt. is given here. 

”Shame to the Jara, thou art mean and blind (judd, which is however written 
as jard in Pali), thou disfigureet the colour (rormi), beautiful appearances are 
crushed by thee.” 

The Tibetan is also a little different from tho above Skt. and Chinese. 

“Thou art foolish and despicable, and. doest not know that which is right, 
for that body (rdpa) in which thou dclightost will ho the cause of thy ruin.” 
(Rockhill). 

32. Although one lives a hundred years^ he is also followed by 
death, attacked by old age and disease, grief reaches the uppermost at 
the end. 

Agrees with C» 1.12; C® T.12; O' HT,! ; Tib. T. 31; (Beckh 29); Skt. v. 30; 
Sam. Nik., V, p. 217; PrCtkrf T>hp., p. 188. 
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33. Old age brings bitterness to the hotly which one clings to, day 
and night there are worrieF, there are thousand sorts of sorrow and dis- 
tress; it is like fish that goes to burning file. 

Not found in any other Chinese version. The Tibetan and the Skt. versions 
agree, but they arc* a little different from the above Chinese; instead of ^hvrfiwa 
fire* it is *hot ivater* in Skt. and Tib. 

34. A river never stops ; quickly it flows and never leturns ; to pro- 
tect and love the body leaking pus, although one might have attachment 
to it, he cannot atop it. 

The first two lines agree with C» 1.4; Tib. 1.93 (Beckh 31); Skt. v. 32. Skt. 
Tib. and all agree in details. 

34a. The Skt. v.34 agrees with Tib. 1.34 (B.32); but these have no translation 
in Rockhill says that this verse is not given by Prajftiivarman (rirra 9th 
century A.C.) in his commentary to the UdUnavarga; it seems that this verse 
u’as unknown to him just ns it was unknown to the Chinese translator {circa 
1000 A.C.). 

However this aloka is found in C' and C^. The English translation would 
be : — 

*‘This da.y is passed; life must follow (it> and perish, as a fish (perishes) in 
shallow woter; what joy is there in itP” 

The translation of tlie Sanskrit verse 33 would be; — 

*'Tbey, whose life is diminishing by day and night, are like fish in shallow 
water; con they have joy there.’* 

Tt agrees with PilU No. 5^, VI, p. 26; also with PrOkrt Vhp., p, 194. 

34h. The Skt. v.3o agrees with Tib. 1.36 (Beckh. 331 but these have no transla- 
tion in C^. This agrees with Pali J'/hp., Jarn-vngga, 3; and P/dlrf Dhp., p. 189. 
The C* 1.14 and C’ III.7 agree with each other and seem to be translation of 
the one text here. 


35. Body is coinpo.^etl of four great elements; it is impermanent, 
how cun it stay long? When enrthly seed hs scattered uiul destioyed, 
of what use is the empty spiritual uiidersfauding? 

C» iri.8; Tib. I.3G (B. 34); Skt. v. 35; Pali Dhp., Citta-vagga, 6, and iVtlZ/f 
Php . — all agree. But C* 1.36 is different. 

The translation of the Skt. and Pfili is: — 


’’Before long, alas! this body will lie on the earth, despised, without 
understanding, like a useless log.’* 

The translation of the C* ITI.8 would be : — 


’’This body will not remain long; it will revert or go back to earth; aithout 
divine knowledge, bones alone remain,” 
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d5a. ‘What id the use of this body, which is constaatly emitting 
putrid smell, always su^ering from disease, undermined by age and 
death. 

Ski. V. 36; Tib. 1.87 (B 35); 1.15; 111.^11 agree. The tfloka of the 

Pr&hrt Dhp. (p. 211) is more explicit and bigger. 

‘*What is the use of this body, which is constantly emitting putrid smell, 
always suffering from disease, undermined by age and death. 

36. This body is greatly dissolving; it is pus-leaking, constantly 
aching and troubling. Fools are deceived by grief and sorrow; they 
are not satisfied and they seek extinction (nirodha), 

Skt. V.37; Tib. 1.38 (b 36); Pali 1st line from *Slam. Nik,, 1, p. 131. 5 and 
2nd line from Thfragatha V. 32; Pr&kft J)hp,, p. 211, all agree more or less. 
The Pkt. verse has 6 p&das; the padas 3 and 4 have no corresponding padas in 
any version. 

37a. There is no Chinese corresponding to the Skt. v.39; neither there is any 
Tibetan translation in the Kanjur ed, of the Ud&navarga; Rockhill does not 
translate it. It is however found in the Tanjur, which occurs there as verso 40, 
and agrees completely with the Sanskrit, which also agrees with Pali and Priikrt. 
The translation would be : — 

^'Death comes and carries off that man honoured with children and flock, 
his mind distracted, as a flood carries off a sleeping village.” (Dhp,, 287). 

38. Father, mother, brother, wife and son are attached to you, 
(they are) not always connected with you, there is one who can help you. 

Found in C» T.17; C* 1.17; O'* T.8; Tib. 1.41 (.TJ); Skt. v. 40; Pali Dhp., 
Magga-vagga, 16. 

39. Thus all creatures praise and covet pleasure; wliat is not per- 
manent is overwhelmed by old age and disease: ignorance breeds 
sorrow. 

Skt. 41; Tih. 1.42 and C* 1.20— all agree; but different from 1.39 above. 
Skt. and Pkt. arc similar but not identical, 

40. Therefore always engrossed in meditation and contemplation 
(dhydna and mvutdhi) ; anxiou.^ to realise the end of birth and death 
the hhiksus overcoming the Mara with his army, go to the otlier side 
of birth and death. 

Skt. V.42, Tib. T.43 (B 41) and C» 1.21 agree with this verse. The 
corresponding Pali verse occurs in liivuttaka, 11, 9, p. 41. Wo have fragments 
of this sloka in the Tokharian version. This is the last verse. 

Pratihat Kumar Mukhrriee 



Pratisakhyas and Vedic ^has 

Before entering into any diacnssion about tlie origin, natui’e and 
Hcope etc. of the Pratisakhyas it would be proper to examine the terni 
about the meaning of which there j^eems to exist some misunderstand- 
ing. The word consist^ of three parte: prati^ iaklta and the forma- 
tive element. Of those, the exact meaning of mkhd should be determiu- 
ed first of all. 

The Sakha, as is well-known, relates to the difierent Vedic schools; 
but we do not know whether the Sakha refers to the one undivided 
V^da or to e a c h of the diiferent Vedas, such as, B-k, Saman, Yajuj^ 
(Black and, White) etc. Let us first consider the case of an undivided 
Veda. From the story occurring in the Mahabhurata and some 
Puraiuis that Krsna^dvaipayana Muni divided the Veda into four parts' 
we may infer that the Vedic mantras existed once as an undivided 
corpus. (The fact that particular mantras are found in more Vedas 
than one hints that the mantras were collected under different 
names chiefly with a view to their ritual use. For example, the 
collection of mantras made for the use of the H o I r was called 
Rk and, that for the use of the A d h v a r y u was called the Yajus 
M’hile the U d g a t r’s collection was called the Sainan. Now the 
principle according to which the particular mantras could be put under 
diiferent labels was the same aisi that which has been traditionally at 
tlie root of the division of the Vedas into sakhas. For, from 
Mahadeva’s commenlaiy on the Hiranya-*kesr Sutra we leam that one 
of the reasons wliich gave rise to sakhas was the manner of reading 
the Vedas.* This being the case we can well say that, from one 


1 For details see da^ibhfi^ana Vidyalahkara, JivanUko^r\^ ) 

Calcutta, 1341 B.E., pp. 1090 f. (article on ‘Veda.vyafia*). 

2 I MOller Ancient Sht. Literature, 

London, 1860, p. 127. 
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original Veda came out firtit of all Vakhas liko Rk, Saman, Yajua etc. 
For, the uttering of Vedic mantras by different clasee^ of piiests was 
different ; the Hotr recited the Reas with his normal voice, the 
Adhvaryu muttered the Yajuinsi silently while the Udgatr chanted 
Samans loudly.^ 

But the threefold ^kha, if we are allowedt to postulate this, must 
have existed at the very beginning of the period which witnessed the 
growth of Vedic ritiialism., or roughly in the peiiotl preceding the 
Brahniaiias. From this period onwards the Vedic people, that is, 
the Aryans together with the pre^Aryan ethnic element which they 
might have absorbed, began to scatter themselves i;i widely separated 
regions of the Indian continent where aiyanization follo.wed. 
This diffusion of the Vedic people and. their culture and religion gave 
rise, in course of time, to difference in pronunciation of the mantras. 
If is probably thi^; difference that brought forth different sakhas in the 
generally accepted' sense and they were, in fact, s a k h a vs of 
sakhas or secondary .4aklius. Piatl^akliyus relate to all 
such sakhas in existence at the time of their composition or. final 
redaction. But separation among the different branches of the Vedic 
people resulted not only in the difference of pronunciation of the 
mantras but also a variation of their sacrificial and, social laws and 
customs. Thus the 4akha.s came to relate also to a difference in such 
mutters,® tlioiigli Prati^akhyas had nothing to do with such sakhas.® 
Now the exact sense of sakhas having been determined we shall 
proceed to ascei-tain the sense of the term Prdtmikhya. Accoiding 


3 Max Miitlor also writes; ‘'The word (i.e. mkkd) is sometimes applied to 

tiio three original Sai}ihitas, the Sama-veda-saiphita and Yajur* 

voda-sainhita, in relation to one another and without reference to subordinato 
Vakhas belonging to each of them.” {Ancient ISkt, Literuture, pp. 123, 124). 
Yaska's use of singular number with reference to the Veda deserves notice 
(1. 20). Prof. Sarup however takes this differently. See his IransK p. 221. 

4 Max Milller, op. cit., pp. 122, 471 f.*; l*drva-viimdins(l Sutids (II. 1. 36 37). 
6 See above, foot note 2. ^Siltra' in Maliadeva’s comm, means Kaipaedtrae 

i.e. Arauta-f Gfhya- and Dhurma-Sdifas, 

6 The word '4akh&' used hereafter in this article will mean, unless otherwise 
qualified, a phonetic 4&kh& only* 
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to Max Mtiller who wrote in 1869, Trati^alkhya does not 


mean^ aa has been supposed, a treatise on phonetic peculiarities of 
each Veda, but a collection of phonetic rules peculiar to one of the 
different branches of the four Vedas i.e, to one of those different texts 
in which each of the Vedas had been handed' down for ag:es 
in different families and different parts of India. This view has 
been subscribed to by Whitney in his ed-ition of the Atharvaveda Prdti- 
Jdkhlj^ (1862)®. Since then almost all the scholars have followed this 
view.* Buit such an opinion seems to have been expressed on very 
inadequate grounds. For, Madhava, quoted by Jnauendia Saia6i.vati 
in his gloss on the Siddit.. Kan. (P. IV. 3. 59), explains Pratisakhya 
as pratisdkham hhavani. And Anantabhatt^ too in the introduction 
to his commentary to the Sukla-Yajus Prati^hya defines the word 
similarly and shows*, after an elaborate discussion, that Katyay ana’s 
work relates to all the fifteen sakhus which developed out of the 8ukla 
Yajurveda.“ From the testimony of Durga also we learn that the 
Pratisakhya related^ to more schools than one. For in his commentary 
to the Nirukta (I. 17) he says; 

Those Par^ada books by which in a Paiisad of ones own Carana, the 
peculiai'ities of accent, sauihita, krama-reading, pragrhya vowels 
and separation of words are laid as enjoined for, and restricted to each 
4akha are called Prati^akhyas. Max Muller who quoted the above 
parage may be aaid to have misunderstood it. Pratimkham which he 
translated as ‘to certain Vakhas’ should be equivalent to ‘to each sakha.’ 
It should be noticed in this connexion that Max Muller’s translation of 

7 Op. eit., p. 119. 8 JA08., vol. VII, pp. 342, 680 f. 

9 See Siddheshwar Varma, Critical Studies in the Phonetic Ohseroationa of 
Indian Gmmma'i'wii8f London 1029, p. 12, Winternitz, Uiat. u/ Ind, Lit., vol. 1, 
Calcutta 1927, p. 284. 

10 8id^ntakaumud%, ed. Gadgil, Bombay 1904, p. 249. 

11 Kfttyayana's Vdjaaamyt Prdti^khya, od. Venkatarama Sharina, Madras 
Univeraity, ^984, pp. 2-o. 

12. Max Mliller, op. eit., p. 131; S. Vatma translates Miidhava's words as 
belonging to each individual (praii) 4akh& (op. cit., p. 12). 

I.B.Q.J DECEICBEB^ 1935 
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<he paasa^e is not in nffreeiiieut with his definition of the term Prati- 
sukliya quoted above. However tJie fault lies with oo]ii;meii- 

tators like the author of the Vaidikdhharatia whom Max Muller in all 
likeliliood followed. Tor iu the last named work whieh does not say 
anything about the exclusive phonetic character of ^ikhas in a 
Ihutisukliyu, it has been suggested that the PratisukJiyas relate to a 
group, of suikhas.” This suggestion seems to give jiartial suppprt to 
Madhava’wS and Aiiantabhatla’s testimony quoted above. For it does 
not restrict PratisaJchyas to o n e o n 1 y of the m a n y sukhus. 

The word. Panada which is a synonym for Prdtisdkhya seems to 
give some clue to the solution of the problem whether Pratisakhyas 
related to only one or all the i^akhds of u Veda. In Nuruyana’s 
commentary to a passage ( ) 
in the (jrohJnlaMrUyasutrad)hdsya we find the tV>llowing 

iffir ^ ^ i^s^- 

^[TTfesflsfir From this paiteage wo learn 

that .students belonging to difiei*ent Vedic schools could take their 
lessons fiom one Acarya who togetlier with his pupils constituted a 
.Parsuda or Parisad. Thus Parsada sutras evidently related’ to 
suc;h Parisads comprising difierent schools of a Veda. Hence it seems 
jiistifiahle to conclude that Paisada sutras or Pratisakhyas related to 
each one or all the sakhds of a Veda. 

By taking what seems very much to be a wrong view of about the 
meaning of the word Pratisakhya or the scope of a work so named, 
AVhitney felt some uneasiness over naming the Pratisakhya of the 
Krsna-Yajur-V^eda as the Taittiriya Pratisakhya.^’ The very fact that 
iliLs Pratisakhya nieutioiied the Black Yajiis schools like Mimamsajka 
and Ahvuraka as well as Taittiriya made it very inconvenient for him 
to attach the Pratisakhya to the last named school (Taittinya) only. 
Bui still he considered it prudent to adopt the name Tail. Pr. for the 
work, thougl/ it did not quite satisfy his great critical acumen. For 
he confesses that are far from fully comprehending as yet the 

13 On the Tait, Pr., IV. 11; Siddheshwar Varma, op. ctt., p. i3. 

14 Max Miiller, op. cit.f pp. 130-131. 

15 See p. 427. Whitney^s ed. of this Pratiidkhya was published in 1871. 
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origin, natiiire and rdation of the 'scLooIb' of Vedic study and their 
accepted texts or This, however, was not the attitude of 

Whituey a few years earlier when he edited the Atharva^veda Pr, and 
had recourse to conjectures of varying degrees to explain away the dis- 
cordance between the theory current in his time about the nature and 
scope of Pratisakh 3 -a 8 and the characteristics of the Pr. in band. He 
attached this Pr. to the Saunaka school of the Aiiiarva-veda and 
troubled himself about the problem why in certain points it was not in 
complete agreement to the Veda of this school. He little dreamt that 
the Pr. ill question related also to other Atharva l§ilkhaii which in all 
likelihood perished or were till then untraced. Hence in his edition 

of the Afhnrvaa Pr, Whitney writes, “It is peculiarity of the 

authors of our tireatise to give their rules a wider scope than the vocu' 
bulary of the Atharva requires, in many instances contemplating and 
providing for combination of sounds which are found nowhere in the 
boily of Vedic scriptures, and for which accordingly th© commentator 
is obliged to fabricate illustrations (p. 683).'' Now whatever may b© 
said about the genuineness of examples given by the commentotor who 
woB possibly very late, it cannot be said that th© author of th© 
sukhya.^ based their rules on non-existing materials. In view of the 
tiaditioii that Vedas, in different periods, came to be lost and bad to 
be recovered, it will not be difficult to assume that some of tlie sakhas 
with their texts perished beyond recovery.*" Even if his allegation 
against the commentator in some rare cases may not be untrue, Whitney 
himself has admitted that “there are certain number of sentences 
among those given by the commentator which have more or less clearly 
the aspect of genuine citations from a Vedic text; and although some 
might be regarded as instances of carelessnffss on his part quoting by 
meinoiy from another source than his own Veda, we cannot |H>ssibly 
extend this explanation to them all : it must remain probable that in 


10 Whitney, Tait. Pr., p. 427. 

17 Tlie Paippalnda 4akh{i of the Atharva Veda discovered after Whitney’s ed. 
of tho Atharva Pr. should be remembered in this connexion. 

18 Hopkins, ‘The Great Epic of India’, p. 6. 
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part at lea^^t, they were contained in some hitherto unknown gdkhd of 
the Atharva-veda/’** From these passages one will easily realise the 
untenable nature of the meaning, given to Prati^akhya by Whitney, hie 
predecessors and followers.*® 

Max Mailer, in his introduction to the Rk-PratUdkKya (1870) 
does not care to examine in details the deviations of the Pratii^hya 
from the available ^gveda text (of Sakala recension). This may be 
said lo be due particularly to his strong belief that Prati^ahhyas were 
concerned with one iSakha of a Veda. Hence, he very sumtUiarily dis-^ 
poses of the question of relationship between the PratikdkJiya and the 
Rgveda (Salkala) text by saying that, ''in all essential pointe our own 
best manuscripts of tho text agree with the data in the Prati6akhya, 
we may prudently conclude that the text of the Rgveda; wd possess is 
the same as seen by the author^ of the Prati4akhya more than 2000 
years ago.”*‘ Along with this should' be remembered what he himself 
wrote in this connexion eleven years eariier. 

In the History of Ancient Samkrit Literature (1859) Max Muller 
wrote: "There is not a single Ms. at present existing of th'e ]{^gveda in 
which rules of our Pr&ti^khya are uniformly observed, and, the same 
applies to the Mss. of the other Vedas."” 

Burnell, too, in his introduction to the Rk-tantra-vy&kara^a 
(Mangalore 1879), considered by him to be a Prati^hya of the S§ma- 
veda, thought that Prati^khyas belonged to one of the many i$akh^ of a 
Veda. He attached the Rk^tantm to the Kauthunad i^ha alone and 
made some conjectures as to why this Pratii^aikhya could not be connected' 
with Jainvini^a. Talavakara or Ranayaniya ^afch^ and he awumed that 
Pratiilakhyas connected with these Vakhas had been lost. But all 
thefe assumptions fieem to be uncalled for. For example, characteristics 
of son)e Sama Vakhas such as the cerebral I andi short e and o were 

19 3 AOS., VII. p. 683. 

20 e.g. Prof. Keith believes with Whitney that the Taitt. Pr., relates to the 
Taittiriya Mantrapatha alone. See The Veda of the Black Yajus School; 
p. xxxviii. 

21 IHQ., vol. Ill, 1927, pp. 611-612 ; Introduction to Bv. Pr., translated into 
English by B. K. Ohosb. 

22 Pp. 136, 187. 
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in all probability phonetic developments occurring or recognized later. 
There can be nothing against such an aisumption. For there is the 
tiaditional view that the difference of Vakhas arising from difference 
in uttering mantras is without any (historical) beginning;-* and from 
this we may deduce that even after the Pratisakhyas were written 
new differences in pronunciation could arise between several groups of 
Vedic people and did actually arise and thus the process wincli brought 
into existence different sakhaa was practically without an end,*’ It 


23 Patafijali's opinion regarding the shortening of e and v in the Satya- 
niugri 3 'a and Rnnayaniya sfikhas of the Silma-veda deserves special notice in 
this connexion. For he is unwilling to recognize such a deviation from the 
tradition though the Parisad gave it sanction. He says, g] 1 

^ SivasQtra 

24 1^ quoted by Max Muller, op. cif., p. 127. 

See also pp. 117418; 1 Madhusudaiia 

Sarasvati in the Prasthana>bheda. 

25 Mr. Suryakanta Snstri in his Introduction to his new ed. of the M'tantra 
follows Burnell in assigning the work to the KauthumI ^akhn (pp. 2-0). Bub 
Mr. Sostri has also given some fresh arguments in support of BurncH’s tlieory. 
These, however, are by no means unns.snilable. That the Jaiminiya text of 
the SHmaveda did not give the peculiarities provided for in the Sutras 53, 94, 
112 and 114 can bo explained also by the assumption that the phonetic changes 
in question might have arisen later or the Pr5ti^fikhyn.s being manuals of 
pronunciation had not much influence with the scribes, and discrepancy between 
the written text and its pronunciation can well be assumed to have existed 
in early times also. From the emphatic manner in which the use of written 
texts of the Vedas hn.s been discouraged wo can well infer this. For the 

says : 

TTsi^ s ftw II 8. 19), 

and the YdjUavathya^Sikxd has the following: 

sill TOsrssT! ii 

The long quotation which Mr. Sastri has given in support of his connecting 
the Rktantra with the Kauthuma ^akhii alone of the Samaveda, is not at all 
convincing. According to this quotation the Kauthuma ^nkhn seems to include 
NArada, Loma4a. Gautama and Naigeya .schools. He ought to have rxphined 
thi> fact. 
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will be found on a closer ^tudy of the various Prati^akhyas and sik^as 
that the difference of pronunciation among Vedic ^fiJclias owe their 
origin to the forces which tended to develop the Old Indo- Aryan to the 
Middle Indo-Aryan and the latter to the New Indo-Arjan dialects.” 
But Whitney, Max Muller and Burnell however viewed the matter 
differently and so did Weber before them.” 

The Prati^akhyas belonging as they do to the second age of the 
study of the Siksa Vedunga had a much wider scope than the manual 
of the subject that was produced in the first age.^* From a .study of 
the contents of* the Prati^akhyas we find that the scope of the siksa aa 
given in the Taittiriya Upanisad (I. 2) applies to a consi(Wable extent 
to the Prati.4akhyas which should be colled secondary ^iksas.** When 
judged' by the standard set up by the Taitt. Up. for fiiksa (phonetics) 
the Prati4akhya» may be found planting in certain respects. For 
example, the treatment of sdma and hala is non-existent in them. 
But it can well be asaumed that as these two topicji were exclusively 
matters of oral instruction the Prutisakhyas did not dis4;uss them. 

Manomoiian Ohosij 


26 Bloomfield and Edf^crton, Vedic VarianUj vol, 2, Vhonefica, Chapt. I. 
especially §§ 2043. See also .Max Miiller, Anriint Skt. Lit., p. 117. 

27 Weber, Indische Studien, IV, pp. 67 f. 

28 The scope of such a manual has been discussed in the introduction of a 
critical edition of the raf^infffa^Aik^ (with its two commentaries) by the present 
writer. This work will be shortly published by the Calcutta University. 

20 According to the Taiii. Up. diksfi treats of the following: eorpa (speech- 
sounds), svara (pitch-accent), mdM (quantity), bala (stress), «7fr.« (utterance 
in a medium tone), and soinkttd (euphonic combination). 
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Some exaggerated Statements in Inscriptions 
re. Invasions of Bengal 

It is a well-knowu fact that the composers of royal i)nimstis dcs- 
ci’ibetl the conquests and achievements of their royal patrons in glowing 
and very exaggerated terms. Some inscriptions record invasions of 
Ahga, Vahga and Kalihga by some petty kings who, it seems, could 
not have undertaken any expedition to those distant countries on their 
own accounts, nor does it seem that they accompanied any powerful 
king in his victorious expedition. Therefore it is natural that, doubts 
should be expressed about these exaggerated descriptions of the court,- 
poetb*. Our doubts are further confirmed by the fact that the ?,tatemeiit 
of the conquest of Auga, Vahga and Kalihga was sometimes used as a 
poetic ornamentation. Thus it. is claimed in the iusciiptions of the 
Vijayanagara king Krsnaraya that the rulers of Ahga, Vahga and 
Kalihga waited uijon Vijayanagara kings.* It needs hardly be said that 
it. wa-is practically impossible for a Vijayanagara king to hold any sway 
over Ahga, Vaiiga and Kalihga in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Again it is stated in the Chitrogadh Stone inscription* dated in V.S. 
1485 that the king Mokala of Mewad subdued the Ahgas, Kdmaiupas 
and Vangas. These are vague general statement,^ and should be 
summarily dismissed. 

The Pithapuram Pillar inscription® of Prithivisvara dated in S.E. 
1082 records that Malla I of Dhandapura, son of Kirttivarmaii II, 
subdued the Gahga**, Kalihgas, Vahgas and MagadJias. The rulers of 
this family were chiefs of Velaiiadu. The fifth descendant of Malla I, 
Kulyavarman II was a contemporai-y of the Eastern Cdlukya king 
Vikramaditya (1015-22 A.D.) and Malla may be roughly assigned to 
the first half of the 10th century A.D. He might have accompanied a 
Eastrakuta monarch. Otherwise the subjection of these countriets by 
this chief should be regarded as a hollow statement. 

1 Ep. Ind., vol. XII, p. 132; vol. XIV, p. 170. 

2 Ihid., vol. II, p. 400. 3 Ibid., vol. IV, p. 32. 
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Ealacui'ya Bliillama (one of wliose inscriptions is dated in 1189 
A.D.) is said to have made “u severe pain in the head of the Malavas, 
a thunderbolt to that mountain Varalas, a lion to the tall elephants of 
Kalihgas, the roar of a cloud to the flocks of those swans of Gurjaras, 
Colas, Gau<]as and Pancalas, a E^ to the brilliant kings of Aiigae, 
Vahgasi and Nepalas.*** It is not known from any other source that in 
the last half of llie 12th century any king of Euntala was so powerful 
as to defeat all these kings. Curiously enough in the inscription of his 
son Jaitugi no victory is ascribed to the father but Jaitugi himself i-s 
said to have conquered the Gurjaras, PandyaSi Colas, Latas, Gaudas and 
some of his officers invaded MaJava, Kalihga, Turuskas, and Nepala.® 
All these exaggerated statements of both the father and. the son 
cannot be taken as historical facts. Two more kings of Euntala, Bijjala 
and his son Soma (the former is described as the founder of the 
Kalacurya kingdom), are said to have raided the Colas, Nepalus, 
Kalihgas, Pahcalas, Gurjara^ and to have received the homage of the 
Gaiujas, Pandyas, Malayalas and Vaialas.* It is asserted in the Godag 
inscription^ of .Vira-Vallava II, dated in 1114 S.E. that, this Hoysala 
king frightened the Augas, Kalihga^s, Vaiigas, Mugadhas, Colas, 
Mulavas, Pandyas, Eeralas and Gurjains. It is stated in the Mamadpur 
inscription* of Kaiihara, dated in 1177 S K. that his grandfather 
Simhana overcame the Gurjai'as, Magadhas and Gaudas. 

In the absence of any corroboiuiive evidence these hold and 
wide claims should be dismissed as baseless. It is quite po^ssible that 
some of these chiefs might have accompanied their overlords and 
gained' some victories which in their records are claimed as their own 
achievements. But it is also true that some oi them are purely 
hollow statemente. 

pKAiioDK Lal Paul 


5 Ihid., vol. V, p. 31. 


4 Kp. hid., vol. XV, p. 33. 

6 Ibid., vol.. V, p. 257; vol XV, p. 317. 

7 Ibid., vol. VI, p. 


8 Ibid., vol. XIX, p. 21. 
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Pandharpur is one of the most celebrated spots in Maharastra. The 
absence of any reference to thi?- renowned place of pilgrimage in the 
Ramtiyana and the Mahubhdrata leads us to infer that in the days 
of the epics it was not reckoned as a holy centre.' It does not figure 
among the well known traditional holy places, viz.y Ayodhya, Maihura, 
Maya (Hardvar), Ka^i, Avanti, Puri, and Dvaravati, which were con- 
sidered to be the sapta Tnoksa-ddyikah, From this it may reasonably be 
concluded that Pandharpur sprang into fame in comparatively recent 


1 Tlie assertion that Pandharpur was the same as Pundarika, Pupdarikarpura, 
Piipdarikaksetra, Pundarika-tirtAa, Pandupura, TSipasasrama^ and the lorest of 
Tapaaa, mentioned in the Muiidhharata and in other Hindu writings, is wholly 
untenable. Pandharpur was not the same as the Pu^darika-tirtha tfpoken of in 
the Mahahtidruta on the following grounds: — (1) In the list of tirihcu given in 
the l^ana Parva, after Kindana-tirtha comes Kalai$i>ftrfhu, and then Ambajanma- 
tirtha which was to the east of Saraka. **One should next 'proceed, on the tenth 
day of the lighted fortnight, to the tirtha called Pujjidarika. Bathing there, 
O King, one obtaineth the merit of the Pundarika sacrifice. One should next 
proceed to the tirtha called Tripii^ta'pa that is known over the three worlds.** 
Vana Parva, Sec. LXXXIII, p. 268 (Roy). None of these tlrituis can be located 
on the a'estern coast of India. On the other hand, they seem to be places in the 
north somewhere in the Kedara region. (2) Pandharpur is not called Pundarika- 
ksetra either in popular parlance or in literature of contemporary times. On 
Pundarika-ksetra, and Pandupura, Doy gives the following references which are 
inaccessible to me; Brhad Ndradiya PurdrM, Uttara. Ch, 73 where a lihga of 
Mahadeva is said to have been established by Jaimini; Caitanya Caritdmrta, 
Madhya. Ch. 9. 

Pandharpur was not the same as the forest of Tfipasa. The forest of Tapasa 
is located in the Mohdbhdi'ata in “the beautiful eastern country.’* It is mentioned 
after Prayaga thus: — “In this direction, O foremost of kings, lieth the excellent 
asylum of Agastya, O Monarch, and the forest called Tapasa, decked by many 
ascetics.*’ I’aMo Parra, Sec. IjXXXVII, p. 290 ^Rov)* the literature of 

Maharastra, as my colleague Professor Dandekar assures me, Pandharpur is never 
called Tapasa:irama. We have, therefore, to locate the Tahosoi of Ptolemy, which 
has been supposed to refer to Pandharpur., anywhere but in or near Pandharpur. 
On Tapasaiframa, read BrhaUamhitdy XIV<. v. 16; Brahmd'^a Purdt^f ch. 49; 
vayu Purar^, ch. 46, v. 129; Bomhny Gaz,, I. P. T., p. 611; Dey, Geographical 
Dictionary of Ancient and Mediceval Jndia, pp. 147, 164, 161, 204. (2nd ed. 1927). 

DECEMBER, 1935 21 
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times. Indeed, this sacred spot, as epigrapJiical evidence proves, was 
only a palli or halU (villag-e) in the first quarter of the sixth' century 
A.D., and it continued to be so until the ninth century A.D. But in the 
first quarter of the thirteenth century A.D., it gained considerable cele- 
brity partly due to the activities of a remarkable saint and partily due to 
the patronage bestowed on it by a weill known Karnataka monarch. 

The original name of Pandharpur was merely Pandara. It has been 
opined that this name cannot be traced \o a Sanskrit origin, and that, 
therefore, it must be Kannada. Pandharpur is only a Sanskritized form 
of the word Pandara. The name of the god Vitthala likewise “does not 
appear to be a Sanskrit name, nor, though several attempts have been 
made, can the word be correctly traced to any Sanskirit root. The name 
is Iprobably Kanarese.“ The same writer asserts that Pandhari was 
the old name of the village.^ But epigraphical records prove that 
Pandaradri was the onginal name, the locality round about it being 
called PandarapaJJi or village of Pandara. This ia inferred from the 
Pandarangapalli copper-plate of king Avidheya, which has been edited 
by Dr. Krishna of Mysore. The plate records a grant made by king 
Avidheya to a learned brahtnana named Jayadittha, of the villages of 
Pandarangapalli along with Anevari^ Gala, Kandaka and DnddapaUi 
(their location being given in detail). We m;ay note the qualifications 
of the donee: Jayadivittha was “learned in philosophy, of the same 
gotra as Bhargava, installed in the great office of npavid, versed in the 
Vedic recitations, knower of the three vidyas, learned in the four vedas, 
most pious, who had the title preceptor of hundred brahmanas, and whose 
speech was full of the eight qualities commencing with vimya,..” To 
him. were granted the five villages named above, “with the eight kinds of 
wealth.'^ The concluding lines of the same grant are the following: — 
“Af* the orders of the king, this was written by Devadatta, lord of 


d Bombay Gazetteer, XX, p. 423. Pandara was a Kannada name given to 
individuals. Thus, for exaniple, in A.D. 1279 we have a Pandara Laksmi Deva, 
see Bpigraphia Camatica, XI, Jl. 30, p. 87. Papdarahga is the ‘valiant* person 
who burnt Kirapapura, the residence of Kr^naraja, as mentioned in the Maliya- 
pupdi grant of Ammaraja II or Vijayaditya VI., the Eastern C&lokya king. 
Epigraphia Indiea, IX, pp. 48-50. 
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Pandaradri (l)eva-datt(fna PandatadHsena)^ in the sixteenth year of the 
reign, named Bhadrapada, on the fifth day of the dark half of K^ika/*® 

From the above the following may be deduced : Firstly, the donee 
was a man of exceptional learning. Secondly, he is named after the 
famous god of the loca^lity — ^Vitthela-Jayadv4tha. Thirdly, the locality 
is called by its original name Pandara a? well as by its Sanskritized form. 
Pan<}aranga but is expressly stated' to have been a yalli or village. And 
fourthly, Devadatta, the scribe, is called lord of Pandaradri, thereby 
suggesting that Pandara or Pandarahga (the form Pandurahga being not 
noticeable as yet) was already a place of some importance inspite of the 
locality around it being called a 'polU. It is possible that the name 
Papd^^^fi was given to the hillobk itself on which the renowned temple 
of Vit-thoba stands.^ 

Dr. Krishna has assigned the above copper-plate to the earlier part 
of November A.D. 516. His arguments are perfectly sound.* Since 
the donee Jayadvit^ha is called after the god Vitthala of tlie 'locaiity, and 
since we cannot conceive of a learned m^n like him Jiving in an insigni- 
ficant village, we have to a^ume that Papdarangapalli must have already 
existed as a place of importance before the first quarter of the sixth 
century A.D. Our surmie© is strengthened by the epithet given to the 
scribe Devadatta. He was lia (lord) of Pandaradri. Evidently we 
have to suppose that it was a hill (fortress?) of som© consequence. If 
this is admitted, then, the name Pandara may be traced to the Kannada 
word poww/e, wisdom,, suggesting thereby that before the installation of 
the image of Vitthala, that spot was already known for its learned men. 
Whatever that may be, the fact that Jayadvittha is called after the cele- 
brated god of Pandharpur proves beyond doubt that the image of the 
god must have already been installed at least two or thi©e generations 
before Jayadvittba’s time, viz,, drca A.D. 460. We may reasonably 


3 Mysore. ArchttoJogkul Peport for 1929, p'p. 198 seq. 

4 Dr. Krishna writes that *^as no hill of that name (Pandaradri) is known, 
it (Pandaradri^ena) may stand for Pandaradhi^ena.” Mys. Arch. Itep., ibid., 
p. 108, n. (2) 

5 Ibid.j pp. 202-206. 
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date, therefore, the importance of Pandharpur to the luicdle of the fifth 
century A.D. 

Sculptural evidence corroborates the above deduK^ion. The image 
of the god i«^ standing with its arms akiuiibo and hands resting on the 
liips, the left, hand holding a conch and the right hand a cakra or discus. 
On tlie image are carved, but .so slightly as to be hardly visible except 
on a close examination, a waist cloth, and round the waist a waistband 
or a kanwrhand, the end of which hangs on the right thigh. The onia- 
ments consist of a necklace and in the long ears, earriug.s which touch tbe 
shoulders. It has been rightly remarked that the dress and ornaments 
of this image resemble the Udayagiri cave sculptures near Bhiba which 
date from the beginning of the fifth century A.D.* 

In the middle of the ninth century A. I)., another famous Karnata,ka 
monarch confirmed the grant recorded in the above Pandarangapalli 
plate. This is proved fiX)m the short confirmatory grant engraved on the 
back of the third plate of the above Paiujaraugapalli copper-plate. The 
ruler is called merely Sarbarava, Lord of Kaniiavada, Gaugavada, 
Bajeyavada, Kernadala, and Siyalara. The epigraph only adds that it 
was made by his order and engraved by t5embaja of Sintarge. Dr. 
Krishna, to whom we are again thankful for editing this confirmatory 
grant, has identified the Sarbara^'o mentioned in it with Amoghavar^a I 
Nrpatunga Deva, the famous Rastrakiita monarch whose kingdom 
stretched from the Kaveri to Central India. The absence of any binidu 
or title of Amoghavarsa in the above grant, and the fact that he is called 
merely Sarva (Sarbarasa), which seems to have been his proper name, 
clearly indicate that that confirmatory grant must have been inscribed 
soon after he came to the throne in about A.D. 815-20/ 


6 Bombay (Jaz., XX, p. 424; Afi/#. Arvh. Rep. for 1929, p. 205; Smith, 
His. of Fine Arte in India and Ceylon, pp. 78-9. . (Revised by K. de B. Codrington, 
2nd ed., Oxford 1930). There is a sculpture of Vi^^u or Krsna or Panduranga with 
arms akimbo but holding flowers or bags, in the south cell of the Laksmlnarasiipha 
temple, constructed somewhere in the middle of the thirteenth century A.D., 
perhaps in the reign of the Hoysala king Some^vara Deva or Narasiipha 111. 
Mys. Arch. Rep. for 1931, p. 4. 

7 Mys. Arch. Rep. for 1929, pp. 209-210; Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the 
Inscriptions, pp. 67, 71. 
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One of the most remarkable names connected with the shrine of 
Pandharpur is that of Namadeva, who has been assigned to the thirteenth 
century A.D. Another well known devotee of the god Vittha}a was the 
Mhar Cokliamela who is said to have lived in the same age (circa A.D. 
1278).® No doubt tliese and the celebrated Jnanesvara, who also 
belonged, to the same century, spread the greatness of the god Vitthala 
all over the country. 

But the patronage of kings was an essential factor in the evolution of 
a i^lace from a mere palli into a famous place of pilgrimage of later days. 
The Karnataka kings seem to have continued the tradition of bestowing 
their patronage on Pandaruhgapal)!. Uere we may incidentally mention 
a ruler whose insciiption has been noticed in the Bombay Gazetteer, In 
this work he has been wrongly stated, tt) have been of the Devagiri Yadiivu 
line. Over two of the middle pillars in tlie temple is an old block T (>" 
long, r 2'' broad and 9' thick. The beginning and the end of this 
inscription are hidden by a part of the pillar capital. The letters, are not 
deeply incised and as the slab forms a part of the roof and is in the dark, 
the whole inscription can hardly be read without taking out tlie stone. 
The following details are given in the Btrmhay Gazetteer concerning the 
king who made tho grant recorded in the inscription : — 

(a) Ills titles : — PrthvtvaUabhaf Muharajudliiraja and Sarva- 
raja-cuddmani. 

(h) He is said to have belonged to tl»e Yadava line. 

(e) The date is given as 8aka 1159 ( = A.D. 1237). 

(d) The inscription narrates that Son)esvara Deva conquered the 
country round about and) encamped at Pandarige on the bank 
of the Bhimarathi. 

(e) The inscription further records a gift to the god oiiti of the 
yearly presents from the people of Hiriyagaranju which has 
been identified with Pulunj, a village about fifteen miles 
east of Panejharpur. 

The writer of the above notes maintains that since Sihghana II of 


8 Bomb. Gaz-i XX, p. 418. 
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the Devagiri Yadava line ruled from A.l). 1209 to A.D. 1247, the date 
of this inscription falls within his reign; that Sometivara was another 
name of Singh'ana II or of his eon Jaitugi II; and that ati Pulufij a 
well-engraved inscription of Singhana II has been found.* 

The inscription mentioned cannot be referred to tlie Yadava king 
Singhana II at all. But it belongs to the Hoysala king Some4vara l>eva. 
The following reasons will make our point clear: — 

The controlling hirudu in the above list is what the wiiter states as 
sorva-ruja^cy daman i. This is, we presume, a wiong reading for 
cudamnni which was a special hirtulu of the Hoysala king Some4vara 
Deva. It was not borne by the Yadava king Singhana II whose himdus 
are thus given in a record datedi A.D. 1217: — samust(td)liuvanasraya 
(refuge of all the Universe), sni)Tthnnvallahha (favourite of tlie 
goddess Earth), 'mahdrajddhiraja, rdjaparamesvara, paramahhaffaraht, 
Dvaravatl-puravarddhihara (boon lord of Dvaravatipura), Yddava-hthi- 
kanmJa^JcaliJca-vikdsa-hhdsJcara (sun in causing the lotus Yadava-kula to 
unfold), Mdlavi-malla (wrestler with Malavi), ari-mya-ura-Mla (.^), 
Gurjara -1 dya^vararidhkniHi (an elephant goadto Gurjara Raya), Teluhga- 
rdyor^irah-hanmlotpdtana-punali-Hhdpandodrya (plucker of the lotus head 
of Teluhga-Raya andi re^stablisher of him), Panyialugiri-dnrga-vajra- 
pafljara-vidravana’pravina (melter down of the cage of adamant the 
Pannali hill fort), BaUdla-rdya-rdjiva-vana-vidhvaTiisana-maUehha (a 
rutting elephant in destroying the lotus garden Ballala Raya), 
srlmat praudha-pratdpa cakravarti Hdya-N drdyana Sri Singhana 
Deva.'» 

Somei^yara Deva alone had the significant hirudu of sarvajna-cudn-" 
rnani. But it must be said at the same time that he was also known by 
other similar hifudns like fU’-bJuifa^ettfldJiianij as in A.D. 1235, or like 
savuyakta {saviyukta) cu^dinani^ as in inscriptions ranging from A.D. 


9 Bom. Gaz.y XX, op. cH. The writer of this article was one Mr. Buntaram 
Vinayak Kanthak, Assistant Surgeon, Pan^barpur. 

10 EC.y VIII., Sb. 135, text, p. 66. See also Sb. 276, 301, 398, pp. 126, 
•eq. 186, 188. These are but a few of the many inscriptions relating to Singhapa 
Deva n. 
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1236 to about A.D. 1245.” But of all these the hirudu sarvajfla cuda- 
mani or crest jewl of omniscience seems to have been the most correct 
form. This ia proved again by epigraphs as well as by the testimony of 
his court poet MallikarjUna. An inscription dated A.D. 1239 gives the 
following hir^iidug to king Somes vara: — Snm4it-pfthvivallahha, malui- 
rajddhlTiija , rdjaparaw eh'ara, paravmhh/i tfumka , Y adava-kv lam hara- 
dyuvmni (sun in the sky of the Yadava kula), sarvajna^cudutiwnl (cre4 
jewel of omniscience).” Another re<5ord dated A.D. 1247 confirms the 
above hinuhi: it also calls the same ruler 

Now, the fact of king Some4vara Deva having had the birudu of 
mrvajna^cuddmani is further corroborated by the court-poet Mallikarjuna 
in his great anthology of Kanna(la poetry called Sukti-sudhdnuiva, We 
are once again indebted to Dr. Krishna for bringing to the notice of 
scholai’^ a fresh copy of this Ms. from the library of Mr. Kama Das of 
Belur, Hassau District. In the 24th verse of the introductory part of 
this anthology, Mallikarjuna claims that Somelvai’a Deva became 
famous in this world by the work of Malla or Mallikarjuna himself : — 
krtiyam nirmisi viunna inddatileyol sri-UaTsamim Blvoforhliupatiyurn 
sat-kavi vajra hfl^ia-nfpanum larvajna-Someiana-uimaii vettam dJiareg- 
ind/u MallcL~hudha-7iihda m, * * 

It is beyond doubt, therefore, that the Hoysala king Some^vara Deva 
gave a gift to the god at randharpur in A.D. 1236.” Twenty years 

11 EC.f XI, Jl. 33, p. 235, Dg. 129, p. 188. The hirudu in the original is 
given as samyakUt. Ei'., IV, Kr. 70, p. 316, Gu. 26, p. 16 in Tamil-Grantha 
characters; in Gu. 16, *p. 05 it is given in the original as samakta which is evidently 
an error for samyukta. Tlii.s epigraph has been assigned to circa A.D. 1246. 
See also EC., VII, Sh. 87, p. 99. The word samyukta has been invariably spelt 
as »amyuktva. It is interesting to observe that the MaharnanrialeSvara Tribhiiva- 
namalla Pan^ya Deva, under the Western Cfilukya monarch Tribhuvanamalla, 
was called samyukta-cvijtamani in A.D. 1107. EC., XI, Dg. 128, p. 187. 

12 EC., VIII, Sb. 492, p. 220. 

13 EC., IV, Ch. 67, p. 2. This is in Tamil-Grantha characters. 

14 Mys. Arch. Rep. for 1931, p. 88. Mallikarjuna also calls the ruler 
sarvajtic^cakri-Soma-nrpala. Narasimhachar, Kamdta Kavicarite, I, 371. On 
Mallikarjuna praising his patron read, ihid.^ p. 373. (1st ed.) 

15 Rice mentions an inscription in Panijharpur which states that the same 
Hoysala king made a gift to the god vYitthala) at Pan^barpur in Saka 1159 (A.D. 
1236), Mys, Coorg., p. 106. The reference is given to Bombay Arch. Report for 
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after the place considered to be one of the holy spots in western and 
southern India. This is proved' by an inscription dated A.D. 1265 which 
calls it ‘the great Papdurahga. 

The nan)e Pandarahga has survived till the nineteenth century. In 
the V ithoha-carita ot Vittlwla-carita, composed by Venka^e^a Bha^^ of 
Kundapuru in Tuluva, dated A.D. 1830, it is narrated how a brahraana 
child about to be sacriRced for the attainment of riches, wasi saved by the 
interference of Vittha]a of Pandarinagara.” Evidently to the people 
of the Earnataka it was still known by its ancient name Pandari (or 
Pandara). 


B. A. Saletore 


1897-8. Unfortunately tins Report is not accessible to me. But I believe 
that the inscription mentioned by Rice is identical with the one I have discussed 
above. If Rice’s surmise is correct, it -veems to suggest that since the Seunas or 
Yadavaa continued to make incursions in the north-west of the Hoysala Empire 
in the reign of king Somejiva^’a {Mys. d* CoorOf ihid.) the latter in order to propi- 
tiate the god mado suitable grants to him- 

16 EC., V. Ak. 108, p. 167. 

17 Kavirarite, III, p. 184. But unfortunately there is a ’printer’s error on 
this page, and the story ends abruptly. For a succinct account of the story, see 
Kittel, in his Introduction to Nagavarma’s Chandaa, p. Ixxvii, Mangalore 
1876. The Rom. Gaz., XX, p. 422, contains an inscription djted A.D. 1272 
which records a gift to the same god by a Sripati Danna...ki (dripati DanpayakaP). 
In the same page we have an abstract of what the writer says to be a Marilthi 
inscri'ption purporting to be a gift to the same god by Pandit Hemildri. The 
date is given as A.D. 1276. But the remarks are by no means convincing. The 
Hemadri referred to here may have bean Hemftdri, king of KalyAi), mentioned in 
a record dated A.D. 1268, EC., XI, Dg. 86, p. 46. 



The Kharataragaccha Paffavali compiled by Jinapala 

This rare and valuable Pattavali was brought to my notice by 
my friend Mr. Agaichand Nahata. The work fails naturally into three 
parts. The fii''! gives the lives of the Acaryas of the Khaiatara- 
ga«<;ha. Tlio serond is a detailed and well dated account of the 
tliroe Surls — Jin. andra, Jinapati, and Jine4vara by Jinapala, a 
di.sciple of Jinapaii Suri. It is a contemporary record and hence very 
valuable. The third part going up to V.S. 1393 is les? detailed. But 
it resembles' the secoud in being quite accurateily dated. It- correctly 
assigns, for instance, Qutiib-ud-din Khalji, and Ghiyas-ud-din Tugbalak 
to V.S. 137*“) aiitl 1379’ rest3ectively, and gives the right dates for some 
othei' rulers too. In the following lines the readers will find a few 
historical facts gleaned from the three parts of this impoitant manus. 
cript which remained lying concealed long in one of the Jain 
BhUnddrs of Bikaner. 

The first ruler mentioned in the wor.k is Durlabha of Anahilla- 
pattana.^ He was a contemporary of Vardhamana, the first dedrya 
of the Kharataragaccha. Some nine leaves later, we read about 
Naravarman,® the king of Dhara. He wa^ a great patron of learning, 
and a contemporary of Jinavallabha Suri who died in V.S. 1167. 
Arnorajtt of Ajmer, and Kuonarapala of Gujarat* were the con- 
temporaries of tjhe next Acarya Jinadatta Suri. Madanapaia of Delhi* 
received with! eclat his siicces)«>r Jinacandra Suri in V.S. 1222. 
Now who wa.s this Madanapaia of Delhi? Was he not a Tomara and 
a descendant of Anangapala? Histories, no doubt, are silent about 
him, and there are allso positive assertions to the effect that the 
kingdom of Delhi had been destroyed in 1150 A.D. by Vigraliaraja 
IV, the iking of Ajmer. But if the Pattavali is to be relied on, we 
must reject the old theory of the conquest of Delhi by Vigraharaja 
IV, and date the disappearance of the Tomara kingdom at least later 
than V.S. 1223 (=A.D. 11G6), the date of Jinacandra Suri's death ait 
Delhi. 

1 Pp. 64(b) and 69(a), 2 P. 2(a). 

3 P. 11(a). 4 Pp. 14(a) and 17(a). 

6 P. 19(a). 
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Prthviraja Cauhana has been m^ationed more than once. Ho 
waa regarded as a very powerful ruler. Even the redoubtable 
Jagaddeva Pratihara, the commander of the Gujarat army, was desirous 
of being on friendly terms with the Cauhana king.* In V.8. 1239 
Prthviraja arranged a debate between one Padmaprabha and Jinapati 
Suri* in which the latter came off with ifying colours.^ Kaimasa was 
the Cauh^a kings* Mandale4vara.. The work is silent about Canda 
Bardai. But it mentions others, namely, Vagi^vara, Janardana and 
Vidyapati as the Oanhana’s chief court jmndits and poets.* Prthvi- 
raja has been extolled twice or thrice for having defeated the 
Bhadanakas. We do not know who these Bhadakiakas were. They 
had a large number of elephants in their army,* and must have been 
defeated before 1182 A.D., the year in which the debate mentioned 
above was arranged. Prthviraja seems to have been thus both a 
warrior and patron of letters. 

In V.S. 1251 the Muslims captured Ajmer and for two months 
the author found disorder all around.'® In V.S. 1253 the Muslims 
captured Sripattana also.*' But the Jainas could still find respect and 
refuge at the courts of minor chiefs like Asaraja (V.S. 1271),'* the 
Banaka of Daridreraka in the country of Bagada, and Prthvicandra, 
the ruler of Nagarkota whose court pandit was defeated by Jinapala, 
the author of the first two parts of the manuscript." In Gujarat 
Jainism flourished, and perhaps made even new conquests. In 
V.S. 1289 Jine^vara Suri was received at Cambay by Vastupala, the 
powerful mimster of the Gujarat ruler.'* 

Rawal £arna is mentioned as the ruler of Jaisalmer in V.S. 1340" 
(=1283 A.D.). We might therefore reject as wrong the period 1241-1271 
A.D. assigned to him by Sir Wol^ley Haig ^nd other historians. In 
V.S. 1355-56 the ruling prince at Jaisalmer was Jaitrasimha.'* 

6 P. 30(b). 7 P. 22(b). 

8 Hid. 9 P. 26(a) 

?Rr: isnRitftfirfn:: l ^ ^ fern: I 

11 P. 41(a) 12 P. 41(b). 

18 Ihid, 14 P. 46(a). 

16 P. 66(a). 16 P. 68(a). 
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Mr. Puran Chand Nahar thinks that, he ruled from V.S. 1332-lf350.” 
He would, I think, modify his opinion in the light of the unambiguous 
statement of the Pattavali. 

Udaya Simha ruled at Palanpur in 1341^® He was succeeded by 
his son Samanta Simha. One Soma ruled at Samy^yana in V.S. 1339. 
Malupala ruled over a part of Surastra in V.S. 1380,** and his son 
Bamadeva at Tarahgaka in V.S. 1393.*® 

The Pattavali speaks of famines in V.S. 1377 and 1383. It gives 
also a good instance of ^uddhi. One Gunacandra was carried away 
by the Turks. He managed to escape somehow, came back to his 
country and' was accepted as a disciple by Jinadatta Suri I.** 

During Alauddin’s reign the Jainas were badly persecuted by the 
Muslims. In V.S. 1370 (=A.D. 1313) they broke up a great Jain 
religious fair held at Jabalipura,** but thereafter the conditions 
improved. The Jainas now secured royal firmans and moved without 
any great fear from one part of the country to the other. They were 
received well by Muslim governors and allowed to preach un- 
disturbed.** 

The above are some of the important facts to be found in the 
Pattavali and even these, however unimportant they may seem to some 
readers, will suffice to establish my contention that the work is of some 
historical vajlue. In a future paper of mine, I hope to take up these 
Acaryas* itinerary which, in my opinion, adds much new and interest- 
ing material to the historical geography of Medieval India. 

Dasaratha Sarma 


17 Jain inscriptions^ part, iii, Introduction, p. 6. 

18 P. 47(b). 19 P. 72(b). 

20 P. 85(b). 21 P. 15(ab). 

22 P. 61(a). 23 P. 64(b) and 69(b). 



An Utna-Mahe$vara Sculpture from Benares 
(A Reply) 


In the last issue of this Journal {IHQ., September, 1935, p. 584), 
Mr. D. B. Diskalkar criticised my article — “A new Gupta sculpture*', 
published in IHQ., vol. IX, p. 588. Mr. Diskalkar intends to prove 
that the sculpture is the production of the Mathura School of Art, 
and was brougrht to Benares from Mathura. In supjwrt of hie theory 
he remarks, “I am not in a position to examine the sculpture in 
original, but from my study of the Mathura sculptures I think that 
it is no doubt a Mathura sculpture carved on a white-mottled red 
sand-stone generally used for Mathura sculptures.** 

It is strange that Mr. Diskalkar could find out the nature of 
the stone used' for the sculpture only by consulting the photograph 
supplied by me. On close examination of the sculpture I find it in 
Chunar sand-.stone. 

Mr. Diskalkar remarks— “One important point which Dr. Ganguly 
has not noticed in this sculpture is that of the V<rdhvaliiiga of Mahe^vara 
which is also seen in the Mathura sculpture noted above and! in some 
more sculptures of ITma-Mahe^vara preserved in the Mathura Museum.’* 
Ordhvalinga in the Uma-Mahesvarn sculpture is very common in 
Northern India. Mr. Diska^lkar intends to use this phenomena in support 
of his theoiy that Mahesvara is in amorous mood. But if he examines it 
more carefully he may encounter some technical drawbacks in his way. 

Lastly Mr. Diskalkar finds fault in my statement that Mahesvara 
is in his joyful mood. He may be right in liis contention if he finds 
it lacking that expression of joy, which peculiarly develops during 
amorous display. But my angle of vision is quite different here. I 
observe in it that particular expression of joy, which emanates from 
the appreciation of divine beauty. 


D. C. Ganguly 



On Gau^apada’s AgamaSastra 


In the course of an article entitled “The Mandukyopanisad and 
Gaudapada/’ published in the Imlian Antiquary (vol. 62, pp. 181 fp.), I 
had occasion to point out that the collection of verse.'^ now known as 
Gaudapada-karika and divided into four sections called Agavia- 
pralmra/na^ V aitAithya-iyrakararuh^ Advaita-prakarai^a and Alatamnti- 
prakarcma^ boi’e orit^inally the name of A g a in a-s a s t r a ; and I 
have also, on p. 182 (see also n. 7 there) and' elsewhere too in the 
course of that article, given expression to the belief that the 
A g a m a.-s a s t r a in (question consisted of these four sections only. 
A re-exani illation, however, of the following jAissage (cited on p, 182 
loc. dt.) in the beginning of ifiafikara’s commentaiy on the Mandukyo- 
yanimd seems to indicate ‘that this lielief is incorrect and that the 
ahove-ineiitioned four sections formed but a portion of the 
A gawa-stlafra : 

5 I 51^^- 

I ft I 

I 

In this pa<.ssagp, it will be observed, Sankara siys that he is 
going to comment on a quaitet of prakaranas. This staleineni is 
incompatihle with Ihe belief tliai th© A g< a in a-s a s t r a consisted 
of the four prakaranas in (piestion; for, if such had been the case, 
8aiikara would' have without douht said that he was going to comment 
oil the booh A g a m a-^ a « t r a. Coinjiare in this connection the 
following isenteiices in the introductions to his commentaries on the 
Bhagavad-gltd, Chandogyopanisad^ and Brhaduranyakopanuad that 
consist respectively of 700 slokas, and eight and six adliyaya-s: 


(I) ?f «rjf WRTr 
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mi^fm fMrro i 

(2) ^>RT^^<R<c2rrTO'iin4) i ^*- ^f%^s4ftr?Tiwy 


(3) ^r ^^«rr?rr i crwr 

JT-«rr i 

SanJcara baa not said! ihat lie is goinfjf to comment on mptoriloha- 
satal'a, adhyaydstdka and adhydya^sa^hny but that lie is goings to 
comment on the 6rtf«(-(^a8tra), the Chdndogyapanisad consisting of 
eight chapters, and on the Vdjitsaneyi-brdhmm^opamsad consisting of 
six chapters. There can be no doubt that, in case the Agama- 
s a 8 t r a had consisted of these four prakaranas only, he would have 
similarly said that he was going to comment on the Agama- 
8 a 8 1 r a consisting of four prakaranas. His statement, instead, that 
he is going to comment on a ‘quartet of prakaranas* indicates that these 
four prakaranas did not constitute the whole of the A g a m a-[$ S fl t r a 
but formed only a portion of it. 

But, it may be objected, Sankara has abstained from using the 
word Aganna-sdsira here, not because this work contained more 


than the four prakaranas in question, but because it was his deliberate 
opinion that the work is not a idstva (satisfying the definition eka^ 
prayojanopanihaddham asemrtha-pratipaddkam idatram), but a 
pralcarana (satisfying the definition idatratkadeia^s^mhaddhaTn idatrn- 
kdrydntarei siJiiinm prakaranam). This objection, though plausible, 
seems to me to be untenable. For, the very fact that Sankara 
und'ortoolk the work of writing a commentary on Gaudapada*s Agama^ 
adstra shows 'that he held in high esteem the author and also 
the views expressed by him in the work. The stanzas prajnd-vaUdkha- 

vedha-Jcauhh''itai~jalanidher and yat^prajiidlokd-hhdad at the 

end of the commentary too :8how how highly Sankara reveres Gauda- 
pada, while the commentary itself shows that iSankara has accepted 
without reserve all the views expressed by Gaudapada in the 
foxir sections. It is therefore, in the circumstances, very improbable 
that Sankara dissents from Gaudapada in one matter only, and regards 
as a prakarana what Gaudapada regards as a ^ a s t r a. 
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Nor can it be urged here that the word ^dstra is often used loosely 
in the sense of ‘teaching*, that Sankara himself has so used it in the 
sentences dcdrya-pujd hy ahhipretartha-siddhyarthesyate idstrdramhlie 
and idstra-samdptau paTaTndrtha-tattva-sUitycirthanii namasldra ueyaf'e 
that occur in his explanation of the first and last verses of the Aldta- 
sdnti-prakarana, that it is not improbable that it has been so used in 
the title Again a-^astra, and that Sankara's abstention from using the 
word Agama^idstra in the beginning of his commentary is due, not lo 
a difference of opinion between him and Qniidapuda, but to a keen 
desire on his part that the readers should understand clearly the nature 
of the work on which he was commenting. For, in the circumstances 
indicated, Sankara would have written reduntdrtha-sdra-samgraha- 
hhutairu idam prakaranam oiii-ity-etadak.saram-ity-drahhyate. Compare 
in this connection the sentence prdripsitasya prakaronasydcigluiena 
poHsarndpti^prajcaya-garnanahh yam iistdcdra-punpCilandya cesUi-devaidm 
naim^yann arthdd visayddiham darsayati that stands at the beginning 
of Jnanottama'a commentary on Viniuktatman's Isfasiddhi, which too 
is a prakarana dealing with Advaitavedaiita and consist,® of eight 
chapters; compare also the sentence devatd-narna&kdras tu samasta- 
veddntdrtha-sdm-samgrahasydsya prahi rands ydrtliatn pardm devatam 
aupanisadain purnsam saniksepato darsayitwm granthddav eva krtali 
that occurs in Vimuktatman's romnientai’y (p. 37) on the work. 

There is not the slightest necessity for using the word catustaya 
after prakamna; and Sankara's use of that word’ therefore in the 
above-cited sentence show's plainly that the text commented upon by 
him was not a whole bool\, but only part of a book. That is to say, 
it becomes plain that the four prakaranas in question do not constitute 
the whole of the Agawa-sustray but form only a portion of it. 

The benedictory verse diirdarsam afi-gamhhlrani ajarn sdinyam 
vimfadami huddhva padam aiuuuitmni namas-kurmo yathdrbtdaTjij I 
that occurs at the end of the fourth piukarana (Aldtar-a^d/iti-piakurana) and 
8aukara's observation Jd^t/a-sdvidptau parQ'inutuiiirtattvcL-Maty^^trha/iji 
namaskdra negate should not be regarded as indicating that the Agama- 
msira ends with thi® section and verse. As already observed above, 
ia»tra here signifies ‘teaching' and ^should not be interpreted as tbe work 
Affama-idjstra; for, if one were to do so here, one would have to do 
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so likewise in the case of Sankara’s observation dcdrya-pujd hy 
abhipretdrtha-siddhynrthesyafe sdstrdramhiile on verse 1 ami arrive 
thus at the conclusion that the Ayavm-sdsfra began with verse 1 of the 
AJdfa-sdnti~ 2 ^rakaranal As a mater of fact, maiigalas are enjoined not 
only at. the beginning and end of wor,ks, but in their middle also; 
compare Patau jali’s obseiva.tion inangfduidini mangah-ynadhydiii 
mung<tldntdni hi sdstrdfii j)}at]ifinte xira-purumni ca hhavaniy dyusmat- 
puruMmi cadhyetdras ca mahgala-yuhid yathd syuh in his commentary 
on 1.3.1. 

It is not necessary therefore to look on the benedictory verse 

durdarsam ati-gamhhnarn as marking the end of the Agama- 

sdstra\ it can conceivably mark the end of a prakarana that occurs in 
the middle of that work also. Compare in this connection the benedic- 
tory verses jndnam jneyar/i tathd jridtd ynswad anynn na vidyutej 
sarvajnah sarva-saktir yas tnsmai jfidndlm/nie nainalij j xidyayd tdritdh 
9VM) yair jamna^wrtyu-TnahodadhiJul sarvajnehhyo nainas tehhyo 
gufuhhyo ^ jhdna-samhilavi j j which occur at the end of prakarana, 17, 
and the benedictory verse vedduta-vdkya-jmspehhyo pidixdmrta- 
madhuttaTmm I ujjahdrdlivad yo nas tmiuai yad-gumce narnahl / tliat is 
found at the end of prakarana 18,* of the U padcmsahasri (Padya- 
prabandha) which consists of 19 prakaranas. 

It thus becomes plain from the foregoing that the four prakaranas 
in question formetl a portion only of the Agama-sdstra ; and the 
following are some of the questions that arise in our mind in connection 
with this work that has not come down to us in full : 

(1) Did the four prakaranas in question occur together, in tlie same 
order, in the Agama-.^dstra, or were they separated from one another 
by other prakaranas? 

(2) Did tlie first of these prakaranas (the A gama-prakarufia) stand 
at the beginning of the Agavia-sd>^tra too, or did it occur elsowhere in 
that wor.k? 

(3) Has Sankara or any other author quoted in his works any 

1 It is of interest to not© that, like tho Aluta-^dntupralara'na^ these two 
prakaranas too have benedictory verses at the beginning. 
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passu‘»e(s) fioiii iliu piakai alias of the Aijanui-sustni that have nut come 
down to 118 ? 

The answers tliat we «>‘ive to these questions can be only tentative. 

(1) Wlien poinuii^^- out (he jnirpose of the four above-named 
prakaranas, t^aukara has written as follows in the introduction to his 
coininentarv on the M linijiih ffopahistul 

rR? I?rw ^5^ IrTwraferTr^cirra i ^wrst^R^nfir l?i»?PRnr- 

anfi 3f85<R<isiTca^?f^ 55f|3r i 

A consideration of these sentences seems to show that these four 
prakaranas occurred together, one after the other, in (he Agama-msini^ 
in the order in which they are found. 

(2) The words dvitlynm and aiiuttluini that occur in the colophon 
&ankai'(i hhagaraUt/jL krtud (jttudaiJukliiydgujna^ihUa bhdiiye Vaitathydr 

hhytnn dcifiyum pmkaranam and A^ldtii-^dfi^ydkliyatjk (aaturtlKiitii 

prakaninam at the end of 8aii karats connuentary on the second and fourth 
sections do not lielp us in finding an answer to tlie second question as 
they can refer either to the order of the prakaranas chosen by Sankara 
for commenting, or to tliat in which these prakaranas occurred in the 
original work. The following considerations show however that the 
Agama-piakaiuiia occurred at the beginning of the Ayamu-ia^tra : 

(a) It is customary on the part of Sankara, when commenting on 
texts tJiat comprise poilions only of books not, including the beginning, 
to make a few^ observations at the commencement about (1) the contents 
of the portion that has preceded, and (2) their relation with the contents 
of the portion that he is going to comment u^ion; compare in this con- 
nection the introduction to his commentaries on the Bfhad^aninyaJaft 
Taiitirlyay Aitareya and Kena Upanisad.^ (which are all portions df 
different Brulinmn texts). No such observation have been made by 
him in the introduction to his commentai*y on the Ma.\i(}akyopanisad, 
wdiich' indicates that there was nothing in the Agamn-mstra that 
preceded the Agama-prakarana. 
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(b) Oil tlie oilier Iiaud, Sankara (as we have seen above), in the 
passage first cited above from hif^ introduction, propounds the question, 
“What are the samba/mlha, (MidJiega, and prayojana (subject, pui-pose 
and relation) of his quartet of prakaruiias “ and answers it by saying. 
“Since these are prakaranas of the Vedaiita-sastra, they have the same 
subject, purpose and relation as the Vedanta itself. There igj thus no 
need (for the author) to mention them ; but a brief mention of them 
must be made by one wlio wants to (?omnjent on the prakai*anas. “ It is 
shown by this answer that the Agania-])rakarana stood at the beginning 
of the AyatnjOrsdstra. For, it is only at the commencement of a work 
that the author is ex|>ected to mention the sambandha^ prayojana^ and 
ahhidhega; and an apology for his not having done so is in place, only 
when the passage that is being discussed stands at the beginning of a 
book. 

(3) Kegarding the third question, the quotaiions in Sankara’s com- 
mentaries on the Bhagavad-gitd and the nine ‘major’ TTpanisads* are 
exclusively from the texU known as sruti and) smrti.^ In bis commen- 
faiy on the Brahwa-sHtray 8a»*kara, when criticising the doctrines of 
other scIiooIb of thought, quotes in addition from well-known text-books 
of those schools. 

He also quotes frequently the Brodima^/ut/ras themselves, and also 
from Jaimini’s PuTva-immdmsd-mtraSy Nydyorsulnu^, VaUG^ikor 
Sutras, Fdiyini's V ydkaiiraiia-8utra>s and a Svapnadhydya, The following 
verses too are cited by him in his commentary on 2.1.11; 1.4.14; 
and 1.1.4* with the introductions atroktafp vedayitarthti^swmp'radUiyo-^ 


2 His commentary on the above-mentioned four sections of the luama-idsira 
contains, besides quotations from iruH and imrti texts, quotations from these 
lections themselves. 

3 In this class dahkara includes not only the works known as Snirti, i.o 
Manursmfjti, Dharma’iUtras, Gfhya-sHtTas land Srauta-tUiras, but the MaJid^ 
hh&raia, Bhagavad-gitdy Puranas and other similar works also. 

4 In the commentary on this sutra, occurs the following quotation also, 
namely, pravftti-nivftti-vidhi-tae-chesa-vyatirehexM kevalavasiu-vddi vedu^bhdgo 
tUMi from some text-book of the Mimamsaka schooh 
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vidbhir acaryailj, tatha ca Miinpradaya-vido vadanti, and apt cdhnh 
respectiTCily : 


1. 

2 . 

3 


5Ht w 5 fHr: 9501% I 

3<iTJr! ^'TO’T II 

nWit«fR9^s9^ 1 

9^jroR9(fft5^‘ ^ ^ w’ II 

^p ^ 8 w n t» il 9 9 R f 9. aTf 9» ni ;9n n w q-> 1 

?lf599: »l l' ^«l i r<tin? 9! II 

wn «l599: 1 

95^ swmf II 


The first, of these passage?; ia verse IfJ of the Agania-prakarana, and 
the second, verse 15 of the Advaita-prakarana. To judge therefore from 
the similarity of the sentences that inlrodiice tliein, it seems probable 
that the third pas^sage loo is a quotation from Gaudajmda\s work. That 
i.s to say, since we know of no other work of (luiidapfida, it is probable 
that these verses are cited from the portion of (baudapada^s Atjnmtt- 
sdstnt that has not come down to us. 

An a matter of fact, one of the commentators on the Ihfi]t''Wn-'iritrfi’- 
i^nuhnid-hltilsya, namely, ^Taiayana Sarasvuti, explains in his Vdrhtihn, 
f^ahkara^s introductory v/ords apt rdihtih by adding the words asniinii 
ai'the sawpraddya-rido Gaii(Japnddcdrifdh after them (see p. 1245 of 
Mm. Anantakpsna {^astH’s edition of BralNnt(-sdtin-f!,dhhnm-l)hd.<!i(i 
with nine commentaries, vol. I, Part 2); and ordinarily, tin's would he 
sufficient evidence to show conclusively that tlie kiTrikas in question 
are derived from (laudapadaV book [i.e., his Ajjavut-sditira], The 
obseivatiouSj however, made by the Mahumaho]iadhyriva in In-s intro- 
diution, about the identity of this commentator would make out that 
he lived in the 15th or Kith century A.l)., that is to say, at a time 
when it is very doubtful if complete copies of the A yaimi-mstra were 
extant. And .‘vecondly, the epithet mtnpiaddyo-ridali used bv Narayana 
Sarasyati which is, without doubt, Imrrowed from fiankam’s above-cited 
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i|itFoduction to the vewe mrUlohorvispImlingddyaih in his com- 

mentary on the Brahma-sutra, 1.4.14 leaves room for tlie suspicion to 
arise that Narayana Sarasvati’s statement- too is based on a process of 
inference analogous to the one a^lopted above by u». On the whole, 
then, though I think it probable that the above verses are cited by 
Sankara from the i)ortiou oi the Aganm-sdatra that has not come down 
to US, I do not think that, at this stage, we are entitled to consider 
it as certain.® 

Similarly, it is not improbable tliat other early writers on 
Vedanta, and particularly on Advaita-vedanta, have sometimes cited 
passages from the i)orlion of the Agama-xdsfra that has not come down 
to us; and a careful searcli of such texts will, I have i»o doubt, bring 
some of them to light.* 


A. YRNKATASlTJmiAH 


5 The attribution of the third of these kiirikns to Sundara-pandya’.s Vilrtfikn 
in Madhava’s commentary on the Snia-safphitd (3. 4. 11-12) dees not militate 
against this view ; for it is possible that Acnrya Bundara-plindya may have himself 
borrowed this karika, mediately or directly, from the Agnma-,^rt8tm^ or, in case 
Gaudapada himself had borrowed it, from the original source. Compare in this 
connection the observation of Mr. V. A. Rnmaswnmi Sastri in Minn Jlisforicai 
Quarferly^ X, 448, n. 45. 

6 When however, as is posiiible, the passages are cited without the mention 
of Gaudapada’s name and with introductions like nfrokfnm, nfrilhuh, etc., it is 
naturally impossible to refer them to Onudapnfln’s work. 



Gauli 


The word f/aulf ofciirs in tl)e followin^^ passage (line 8()-44) of 
story no. 32 of the metrical leceiision of the Vihti nifi-r/irita (p. 229 
of Prof. Edj^ertoiPs edition, vol. 27 of the Harvard Oriental Series); 

^ TTSTT cRSn^S^^ M W- I 

at^ 5^: ^ JTftg^T ii 

^rftr ^ftf^ i 

?i w II 

‘*Ah they were thus conversin^r a^ 4 ‘reeahly with pleasiuil cjnestions, 
at that lime somewhere a certain Gauli [ = the more usual Gauri, a 
name of Siva’s consort] cried out with a loud voice. Then the kinjr 
asked him: ‘‘What does the Gauli ‘^ay?” And he answprerl ; “The 
Gaulv .says that in the nortli-flowing river a corpse is a])proacIi (])«•, in 
water up to th« navel.” A moment 'later, in another place.^ a certain 
Siva [=; Gauli] cried out; and being asked by the kino- j])o man >aid : 
‘*A great loin-cloth containing ten thousand gold coins is coming down 
(the river), tied about the hip.> of that same corpse.” 

Edgerton’s tian.slation, H. O. Series, vol. 29, p. 218). 

Gmill thus is another form of (iauri, accor<liiig p) Ihof. lOclgerion, 
and denotes the consort of Siva, even a.s does Ihe word sirn used in 
the same pas'Sage. 

Now, this word ynvll (with cerehral In however instead of dental 
la) occurs also in story I.(i of the amplified version of the South tun 
Panratavfm which has been desciihe<l hy Prof, llertel in vols. (10 
(pp. 709-801) and (il (pp. 18-72) of the ZG}f(r. In 00,777, lor. df. (line 
20), Hertel has written ^yauU Bezeichnung eines Yoge!.-*, hut. has 

reported, a few lines later on, the opinion of Prof. Tlul'zsch that 
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= /v)// Mien’ ; and ftiniilarly, in 01.26, loc. cit., lie has 

accordiiiffly translated the expression ganll-vdh/(im as ‘die Stimme 
einer Henne.'^ 

These interpretations ore all inco'rrert, Gaailt or ga/uli is a word 
in current use in tlia Kannada lang^iage to denote the coinnion house- 
lizard. The chirpings of this lizard’ are believed to prognosticate all 
kinds of events, and there exists more than one hook in Kannada on 
Gn\dl-.4dsfm, Since the versions in question of the V ihiamn-cnriia and 
Pan^atanirn lielong, admittedly, to South India, and since the context 
too in both passages favours it," there can be no doubt that gauli lias 
this meaning of ‘house-lizard* in them. The correct translation 
therefore of lines •36-44 cited above is: 

‘^Wheri they were thus conversing agreeably with pleasant 
questions, a house-lizard somewhere there chirped loudly. The king 
then asked him, “AVhai doe>i the liouse-lizard say?” He replied, “The 
liouse-lizard says tliat, in the nortli-flowing river, a cor])se is approach- 
ing in water that reacdies up to tlie navel (that is, in uater that is 
na veil-high). *’A moment later, in another jilace, a jackal cried out; 
and being asked again liy the king, tlie man saiil, “A large stock of 
money consisting of ten thousand gold coins is coming, tied about the 
hi pa of the -same corpse.” 

= jackal, and not gaull or Gaiiri; and n.M7Zv7 = stock of money, 
and not ‘loin-cloth’.* Compare legarding hotli words <\}narahosa^ 
3.3.211: strUhaU-vastNi-hmulhe ‘pi nJrt poripaue ^pi caj snul Gavn- 
pheravayoli. 

A reminiscence of Kannada usage ia seen in the following two 
passages also of the Y ihror^o^'oritaj where the word uifyn has (a< in 
Kannada) the meaning ‘daily, every day {prati-flinafniy : 


1. It is narrated in this story that a king, when wandering, disguised, at 
night, in the streets of his capital, overhears one person asking another about 
the meaning of the oauU-vdhja just heard and the latter’s reply, ‘The king of 
our town is now standing at our door. When he proceeds further, a misfortune 
will befall him.» 

2 The verb vdaravat, it may he noted, is inappropriate* in connection with 
deities and human beings, but is, on the other hand, quite apposite in connection 
with animals, birda ete. 
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P. 143; 18.7.3 5.; tao chrutva raja tasniai kundala-dvayam 

dattva blianati blio bralimaiia etat kiiiiulala-dvayam nityain suvarua- 
bbaraiii ekani daJ^ati/ 

P. 148; SR.^ 19.5: putrad api priyataiiiam niyauiena daiiani 
maiiye pasor api viveka-vivarjitasya / 
datte kliale *pi iiikhilam kliahi yena dugdliaiii 
nityam dadati niabisi sasuta ^pi pas\ a/ / 
Ed^erton’s tiaiislaiioiis of tbe?e passaj^e^ lead as follows: 

‘‘Hearing: Ibis the king gave liim tlie two rings, and said: “O 
Brahman, this paii of rings will give you a load of gold all the time/’ 
“I Hrmly believe that, even to a beast without reason, a gift is 
dearer even than her own young ones; for, take notice, a butfalo-oow, 
it you give her jusi some oil-cake, will always, as everybody knows, 
give down all her milk, even if she has a oalf.^^ 

But, in regard to the first, a comijarisoii of 18.5.9 10 (p. 14^3) : 
hjio ntjan kuiulula-dvayayi 'p^rdti-dinavi clani fiucai'nu^hlu'iiuni 

prayaknduiti shows tliat yrati-dinam in the latter corresponds to nltyam 
ill the former, and that therefore nityam should he interpreted as 
Maily\ Further, kundaia denotes, not 'ring’, hut. ‘ear-ring^ (hence 
the mention of a ‘pair* of them), and hliura signifies not ‘load*, bid 
‘two thousand palas’ weight*, compare Anuirakosa, !2.9.87; Uda 
sLiiyam pala-sntuin hhdrah ayad cimMis tuhlli. Similarly, iiityai)L = 
daily, in the second passage too. 

Edgeiton’s rendering of the following passage, too, of the 
V ikmmacaHiu (SR., VI. G-7) i» likewise defective: 

kamala-m ukula-mrdvi phulla-rajivargandhi 
surata-payasi yasyah saurabham divyam aiige/ 
cakita-DJrga-drg-abhe praiita-rukte cu netre 
stana-yugalam anargbyain Hilphala-sri-vidambi/ / 

iila-kiisuma'^samanain bibbraii nasikain ya 
dViju-gulu-.sura-pfija-sraddadliaijri sadaiva/ 
klivalaya-dala-kaiitili kupi cainpeya-gauii 
vikaca-kamala-ko^akara-kamritapatra// 

These verses, as also the one that follows them, are cited by the 
redactor of SR, from Kokkoka’s Ratiniha.vja (1. 11-13; p. 7 f. of the 
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lieiiarej* ediliim ot 1912 printed at the Tara-yautralaya) ; and KJy:erion, 
who was nut perliaps awaie of this faot, hfius chosen incorrect, readinj^s 
in (ia and 7b fit)m the majority of his manuscripts, discard'in«jr tl»e 
correct readings i/hutia-rdjlva-gandhak and (Irija-guivi-sum-inljdiii 
sraddadhanit that are found in Jiis manuscripts M and J. The meaning 
of Oa and b is thus not, “She is delicate as a lotius bud, with the perfume 
<'f a full-blown lotus; in her body, rich in ttie delights of love, is 
a divine fiagrance’* as given by Kdgerton^ but, “She is delicate as 
a lotus-bud; in her seminal iluid is the fragrance of the full-blown 
lotus, ill her body, a divine fragrance/’ Likewise, hldgertoii’s render- 
ing of 7d too as “whose form, like the slieath of a full-blown lotus, 
is as a parasol to save from the heat of desire’ in incorrecj;. Compare 
in this connection Kaucmatlia’s scholiuan (p. 8 of the above-mentioned 
edition), which gives the correct meaning of this puda. 


A. Venkata sunni All 
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A HISOIOEY 01-' PALI LITERATURE by Bimala Oliuiii l^w, 
with a Foreward by Wilhelm Geiger, London, Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Tnibner & Co., 1933. 2 vols.. I: xxviii, pp. 1-342, II: vii, 
pp. 343-689. 

The year 1933 brought to the readers interested in Buddhist litera- 
ture two iinpoi'tant hooka in lOnglish : the Knglisli translation of the 
German original of the standard work on Indian literary history : the 
second volume of ^‘A Ilistoiy of Indian Literature” by Prof. M. 
W i n t e r n i t z which deals (pp. 1-423) w’ith “Buddhist literature,” 
and as the second work the two volumes by Dr. B’,. C. Law. It would 
be unjust to compare the two works. Thougli they Jmve to treat for a 
gieat part tlio same material, they ditfer in the scope as well as in the 
aim, ais indicated' already by their respective titles. The “Buddhist 
Literature” covers not only the works written in Pali, the language of 
the Hinayana Canon and a rich post-canonic literary activity of commen- 
tators but also the i?emi- Sanskrit and' pure Sanskrit texts of the different 
ticJiools of Buddhism, in its Maliay ana-form. Dr. l^iw, iiow’ever, has 
concentrated his work on the Pali literature only and has “attempted,” 
as lie .<ays himself, “for the first time to supply tlie need of a detailed 
and syistematio history of Pali literature.” Higi tw'o volumes represent 
ill fact an exhaustive treatment of the vast and difficalt subject. 

The problem ^starts with the definition of tlie linguistic character 
of Pali. (There exists hardly any part of the Indian peninsula from 
which scholars have not tried to convince us that Pali has taken its 
origin. Dr. Law defines Pali as based on a western form of the Indian 
Prakritic dialects particularly the form which tallied with the dialect 
of the Girnar version of Asoka's Rock Edicts and to some extent with 
the Sauraseni Prakrit as known to the grammarians. Though Dr. Law' 
ia light in denying the instances of Magadliism as a proof that Pali has 
been based on Magadhi only, he would liave to submit liiimseilf to the 
opinion expressed by him (p. xxv) : “All attempts to ascei’tain the 
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tlialecl Lave piovetl futile.'' The fact tliat Asaka lias foiiuj it 

necessary to use far each corner of Lis empire a special language, a 
vernacular, suggests the richness and dilferennces of them; on Hie 
other hand, we know nothing about the language of the royal cliancel- 
lery which may have been, as instances in the develoi)meii.t of other 
languages allow us to suppose, the standard language. Further, the 
interval between that form of the middle-Indian standard language 
and the literary conception of the Canon is unknown, notwithstanding 
the inner development of Pali, if such a language existed already, 
from the beginning of Buddha's activity till the committing of the texts 
to writing. From this rea^n it is in fact illusoiy to a-scertain in clear 
words the character of Pali. 

Considerable space is devoted by Dr. Law to tlie question of the 
Chronology of the Pali Canon (vol. I, pj). 1-42). Summing up tlie 
results of his enquiry l>r. Law gives the following table of the 
chronology of the Pali Canonical literature; 1. The simple state- 
ments of Buddhist doctrine now found in identical works in i)aiagiaplis 
or verses' recurring in all tlie books. 2. hlpisodes found in identical 
works in two or more of the existing ]>ooks. .6. I'he Silas, tlie 
Parayana group of sixteen poems without the prologue, the Atthaka 
group of four or sixteen poems, the Sikkluipadas. 4. Digha, vol. I, 
the Majjhima, the Saiuyutta, the Aiiguttaia, and earlier Patimokkha 
code of 152 rules. 5. Tlie Digha, vv/ls. II and III, the Thera.-Tiieri- 
gatha, the collection of 500 Jatakas, Suttavibhaiiga, Patisanibhidu- 
magga, Puggalapahnati and the Vibhaiiga. 6. The Mahavagga aJid 
the Cuilavagga, the Patimokkha code completing 227 rules, the 
Vimiiuavatthii and Petavatthii, the Dhaminapad'a and the Kathfivattliu. 

7. The Ciillaniddesa, the Mahaniddesa, ihe Udaiia, the Ilivuttaka, 
the Suttanipata, the Dhatukatha, the Yam aka, an<l the Patthana. 

8. The Buddhavamsa, the Cariyapitaka, and the Apailana. 9. The 
Parivarapatha. 10. The Khuddakapatha. 

Eegarding that table it seems strange to classify the texts accord- 
ing to the order in. which they lU'e arranged to-day, Cp. Digha, I, II, 
III. And for the Jatakas I would not subscribe that all of them 
belong to the same period. Whether Mrs. Ehys Davids is right with 
her reconstruction cf the Sakya religion qk not, so far she is undoubtedly 
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right that the scriptures of today do not represent the original status, 
an aasertion which few, if any, of students of Buddhism have made 
at all. Again, to put the Dhammapada and the Vinaya texts after 
the Dighanikaya needs some more arguments Wfore that chronology 
can be accepted. 

The main contents of the two volumes, however, are really an 
exhaustive description of the canonical and non-ianonical works. 
Chapter II, covering pp. deals with the analysis of each single 

part of the Tipitaka. To eveiy student of Buddhism, for 
short information, this elaborate indexing of the texts will be of great 
convenience. In Cliapter III (vol. I, pp. 33G-42) the author deals with 
the seven Abhidharma treatises of the Sarvadivada School. LeiSB 
known texts or items are treated in vol. II. First, the author gives 
the contents of the Nettipakarana and the Petakopadesa, then he deals 
with the Milindapanha from the literary and cultural point of view. 
But Dr. liaw does not give the reader any reason for bis aissertion 
that this work, the Milindapanha “had originally been written in 
Northern India in Sanskrit or in some North Indian Prakrit by an 
author whose name has not, unfortunately enough, come down to us.'^ 
There ie no doubt about the terminus a quo, that is to say, Uie time 
of the hero of the work, the Bactrian Greek king Menandroe, roughly 
spoken, the second cent. B.C. On the other band, the Chinese 
translations or rather redactions of the 4th and 5th cent. A.D. and 
the mentioning of the worjc by Buddhaghosa (5th cent. A.D.) pre- 
suppose the existence of the work in the time between these termini, 
but the latter’s quotations refer only to the parts, supposed to be genuine, 
book's I-Ill. It is quite contradictory to the evidence of the literary 
development in the last centuries B.C. and^ the first two centuries A.D. 
that a work of Sanskrit origin should have been translated into Pali. And 
further the verses would require something more than a translator, he 
had to be n poet too. For readers, interested in the Milindapanha,; I 
would like to add to the useful bibliographical remarks by Dr. liuw that 
a complete German translation of the work has been published by that 
well-know'ii German Buddhist Nyqnatiloka in two volumes, Munich 
1919, under the title: Die Fragen des Milinda, Further, an exhaus- 
tive Bibliography of the Milindapanha, comprising the Chinese trans- 
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lations as well as European editions, etc. was contributed by S. 
Behrsing, Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies y VII, 1934, 
pp. 335-48, 517-39. 

In some way, pioneer work has been done by Dr. Law in analysing 
the not always am using commentaries by Buddhadatta, Buddhaghosa, 
and Dhammajmla. Buddhaghosa formed already the subject of a special 
book by Dr. Law; nevertheless he has spent considerable space to the 
contents of his work, by this way enabling the reader not only to get' 
an idea of the man and his immense activity, but alifo to get handy 
infoiination of the contents of the commentaries. 

Chapter VI deals with the Pali chronicles — Dipavamsa, Mahavamsa, 
Buddhaghosuppatti and others, to mention only the more important, 
like Mahabodhivamsa, Thupavamsa, Dathavamsa, Gandhavamsa, 
Sasanavamsa. Chapters VII-IX bring the contents of manuals to the 
knowledge of the reader, like the Saccasamkhepa, Abhidhammattha- 
samgaha, Namanipapariccheda, Paritta and others. Under the title 
“Prdi literary pieces*^ in Ch. VIII Dr. Law comprises works like Ana- 
gatavarnsa, Jinacarita, Telakatahagatha, Pajjamadhu, Ra^savahini, 
Saddhammopuyana and PaScagatidipana, metrical compositions the 
origin of which falls between the 11th and 15th century A.D. Professor 
Wintemitz’s work mentions further the Jinaiamkara by Buddharakkhita, 
a poem of 250 stanzas, written in the year 1156, Die Buddhalamk^a by 
SSlavamsa of the 15th cent. The works on Pali Grammar are treated in 
Ch. IX along with those on lexicography and prosody. The Grammar of 
Kaccayana, the P^ini of Pali, has as early as 1869 been edited by 
Ernst Kuhn in Germany aa a thesis. 

Some words may be said on the two Appendices, the former of 
which contains historical and geographical data taken from, the 
different scriptures, thus, at least in the latter materia, touching the 
contents of another useful production by Dr. Law, his Geography of 
Early Buddhism, London 1932. The other Appendix is concerned 
with “Pali tracts in the Inscriptions^, opening with the much dis- 
cussed mention of Buddhist texts in A^oka^s Bhabhru inscription. 
Then Dr. Law calls attention to the inscription of the 3rd year 
of Kani^ka, on a standing Bodhisattva image at Sarnath Museum, 
corresponding to the contents of Mahavagga, I, 7, 6. By no way seeme 
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it dear whether these Pali lines belong to the same time as the 
inscriptions published in Ep. Ind.^ VIII, pp. 175 ff. 

Dr. Law’s two volumes represent a welcome addition to the not too 
numerous treatises on B^uddhist literature. By his indefatigable 
efforts to contribute to the knowledge of Buddhist literature and culture, 
in ethnography and geograi)hy, as shown by liis many previous books, 
Dr. I>aw is entitled to the thanks of liis colletvgiies. By this new work 
he has done more : he lias given his collaborators not only a handy 
survey of the Pali literature, but has, what seems to be more imiKirtant, 
made it easy for any reader to pick out what may he of any interest to 
him from the store-house of Pali 'literature. 

0. Stein 
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Aota Orlentalia, vol. XIV, part il. 

FpiKJ)T?irH Weller. — Bernerkvngen zm' raghdisch]en Vojracchedlha^ 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Researoh Institute, 

vol. XVI, parts iii-iv (April-July, 1935). 

R.AJKNnitA Chandra Hazha. — The Dates of the Swrti-cJiapters of the 
Matfyorpurana. Different dates between 400 A.C, and 1250 A.C. 
have been awsi^ied' to the different chapters of the Mat^Orpurana. 
The PurCina is taken to have been composed by a Vaisnava residing: 
near ihe river Narmada. A list of verses quoted by the Nihandha 
writers from the Purdna is appended to the article. 

H. D. Velankar. — Kavidarpaya. This treatise on metres in Prakrt is 
being edited. 

Abel Bbrgaigne. — Ohservatiom on t/i'e Fig^i.res of Speech hi the 
Rg-veda. Translated into English by A. Venkatasnbbiah from 
the crigina'l French. 

H. R. Kapadia. — Methods adopted hy Jainn Whtei\<^ for recording 
their own names and those of their gvrits in the works composed by 
them. 


IbM., vol. XVIT, part i (October, 1935). 

S. K. De . — A Note on ihe Te,vt of Ksrnalamrmrta. The Krsnn^ 
karndmrta anscribed to Inlaf^nka Bilvamahgala is found in different 
recensions in the Bengali edition of the Radharaman Press of 
Murshidabad and the Devanagari edition of the Sri-Vanivilaa Press 
of Srirangam. By examining these recensionls, the writer comes to 
the conclusion that the second and the third sections found only 
in the Srirangam edition were later additions culled mainly from 
other poems attributed to BilvamaAgala. 

S. M. Katbk. — Treatment of R in Pali, 

Rajendra Chandra Hazra. — Influence of T antra on the Smrth 
nihandhas. 
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Hemaaaja Pandit. — WT (Some Refleciiou^ on the 

MaJidhhdraifl). 

Adel Bebqaiune. — Syntaa of Vedic Comparisons. Traiiij^lated by A. 
Veukata^ubbiah from French. 

P. K. Gode . — Hasnkavi alias Bhcpmbhattaf a co^irUpoet of king 
Sambhdjif and his works'. The paper supplies information about 
Harikavi, who wrote under the patronage of Sambbaji in the 17 ih 
century, and analysjes the available Mss. of the poet’s works — ttio 
Samhhwrajacarita, the Subhasitavali, and the Uaihayendracarita 
with its commentary. The historical materials found in those 
works have also been put together. 

H. R. Kapadia. — The Jaina Commentaries. 

Bulletin de l*Eooli Franealee d'ExtrimeOrient, XXXIIl, im, iasc. 2. 

Pave Mus. — Harabmlur, les Origines du Stupa et la Trans niigmtion. 
The autlior here continues his study on Baralmlnr — this being the 
fifth part of the comprehensive work. Apropos of Barabudur the 
author discusses innumerable problems of Buddhist c:osmograpliy 
and cosmogony in the widest sense. The immediate objective of 
the author is to prove that although the origin of tJie stiipa is to be 
ultimately traced, to the trimulus yet vaiious other factors entered 
into the picture to dotemiue the evolution and the final form of 
the stupa. 


Ibid., Tome XXXI V, 1034, fu^ic. 1. 

Paul Mujs here continues his study from the previou'^ number of the 
Bulletin. This portion is devoted to the origin of the Mahuyaua 
Buddhism. B.E.O. 

Bulletin of the SoImqi of Oriental Studios, vol. VIIl, part i (1935). 

H. W. Bailey & E. H. Johnston. — ^.4 Fragment of the Llitaratantra in 
Sanskrit. A portion of the Sanskrit Uttaratamtra show ing a leaning 
towards the Madhyamika tenets of Buddhism, and attributed to 
Sthiramati and. Asanga by the Chinese and Tibetan traditions res- 
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. pectively lia» been edited here fi*om a Ms. in Biubini script deposited 
liu the India Office. 

Anaida K. Coomahaswamy. — Two Veddntic Hymns from the SiJdhan- 
Imwuktdvali. Transilated wit*- annotations. 

Amarnatii Bay. — Bh'dgavata Purdiia and tlCe KdrikdSi of Gasnufayada* 
The writer, who believes tjhat the Bhdgavata Purana was coni- 
iposed between 550 and 050 A.C., quotes parallel passages from that 
Puiaiia and the Karikas of Gaudapuda to show that the former has 
borrowed words and ideas from the latter. 

Caloutta Oriental Journal, vol. II, nos. 7-8 (April-May, 1935). 

8iva Prasad Bhattachahya. — Kdvyaprakdsasahketa of Rucaka. 

Rucaka’s eom)uentary on Mammata’s Kdvyaprakdia has been edited 
here. 


Ibid., vol. 11, no. 9 (June, 1935). 

KojvILESWar Sastri. — Divine Purpose of Sankara Vedanta. 

K. R. PiSHAROTi and V. K. R. Menon. — V Mnvidyd. This treatise on 
architecture is being translated into English with notes. The 
present instalment containing chapter vii suggests the proper time 
for the construction of a dwelling house, proix>ses different names 
for the buildings with reference to the number and. disposition 
of the wings and determines the sizes of these wings. 

Y. Mahalikga Sastri. — Kavirdksaslyain. KavirdksaHya, a minor Kavya 
using double ’ eiitedre thioughout is full of w'ise luaxinis and 
witty observations on human nature. It is being explained in this 
continued paper. 

S. SiVARAMAMURTi. — AftisV fi Materials. The article deals with the 
the differen' material® used in ancient India for the purpose of 
producing pictures. 

P. K. Gode. — Who teas the guru of Anandabudita? Vimuktdnian or 
Atmavdsa? According to the writoi' Atmavasa was the teacher of 
Anandabodha, the author of the Nydyaniakaranda. 

. — Authorship of Sarasvatm^ildsa, a digest of civil and 
religious law. That the Sarasvativildsaf which is attributed to 
Pratap«irudi*a, a ruler of Orissa, is really a work of Ix)lla Lakjjmi- 
dhara is known finm the latter’s statement in another work. 
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. — A covimentary on the Rttisamhhdra of Kalidasa hy Amara^ 
kirtisuri and its probable date — 16th century, 

Kshitis Chandha Chattkhji. — — A chapter from Vardha- 

mihira on the defence of womanhood with an anginal Commentary, 

Ibid., vol. ]I, no. 10 (July, 1935). 

Siva Prasad Bpi attach ah ya. — RasdbJmsa in Alamldra Literature. 

P. K. Godk. — The Identification of Virabhdnv , the Patron of the poet 
Jidnukara. Virabluiuit l.s identified with the king* of that name be- 
!lDng*ing to the V’aghela dynasty in the IGth centui’y A.C. 

Dasaratiia Sauma. — The Authorship of the V edahhd.iya^. The writer 
attempts to prove that Mfidhava wix)te at least portions of the Vedic 
«*onnneuatries that are now generally ascribed to his brother Sayaiia. 

Kshitis Chandra Chatterji. — Srannanjari, 
a work on Vedic accents by Naiasimha Siiii i'S being edited' with a 
commentary called Parimala by Girinatha. 

Ibid., vol. II, no. 12 (SopteinlMjr, 1935). 

U PExNDRAXATlI ViDY AlUlUSHANA . — Position of Womcn in AnrivnU India. 

Dwijkndranai'h Gcha. — Sdyandcdiya. 

P. K. Gode. — A Commentary on the Naisadhlyffcarlla by Laksmana- 
hhatja and its probable date — between A.O. 14.)l and- Hotf or the 
first half of the 10th century, 

. — A commentary on the Xdgbhatdhunkdra by Raja- 
hainsopddhydya and its jirohable dale — abont the hat half <// the 
I4th century {hctfceen ld50 and 14f)tt A. IK). 

Ibid., vol. JIT, no. 2 (NovemlKT, 1935). 

Kshitis Chandra Ch.ytterji. — A Rule of Pdnini. Various views (hat 
have been put forward by the old gammariaiis of the rfiuini H.hool 
to avoid interdependence of the two rules of Panini in the matter 
of forming the pratyaharas are discussed here. 

Upendranath Vhdvahhitsana. — Position of Women in An^nent India. 

P. K. Gode.— 77i<f Date of PadydmrtaiKirahghn of Bhdskarn-Sannrat 
1730 (12th June, 1673), 

, — Rasakaumudi, an anonymous work on alamkdra and its 
probable date’— latter half of the 18th century. 

DECEMBER, 1935 


25 
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. — Biihler*s mistaken identity of Vidyddhara, the author 
of the Sahityayvidyddhari^ a commentary on the Naisadhtyacarita, 
and of Cdnitrauardhana, the auihar of commentaries on Raghu^ 
vamia, Kumdrasamhhava etc. The writer shows that Yidyadhara 
and Caritravardhana were diferent persons and they wrote two 
different commentaries on the Naisadhiya, 

Malati Sen . — Kdvydlamhdrasutravriti of Vdmana with a jgpmmentar^ 
in origincA Sanskrit, The editing of the chapter V, section 2 of 
the wor^ is continued in this issue of the journal. 

Caleutta Rtviti^ vol. 57, no. 2 (November, 1935). 

Hae Bxlas Saeda . — Emperor Visaldeva. This is an account of the 
career of the Chauhan ruler Visaldeva lY, also called Yigraharaja, 
who ascended the throne of ajmeil (then called Sapadlak§a) about 
1162 A.C. 

Benat Euhae Saskae . — The Political Philosophy of Rdmdds, the Guru 
of Shivqji the Great, 

IlMHan Cilttlire, vol. II, no. 2 (October, 1935). 

Sten Konow. — Notes on the Sakas, It is an attempt to determine the 
position of the Sakas in India at the time of Patahjali and after. 

C. SiVAEAMAMUBTi. — Art Notes from Dhanapdla^s Tilakamanjari, 
Various references to the concepts of art are culled from the 
Tilakadjarf, a prose romance of Dhanapala, the Jain writer of the 
10th century A.C. 

Pbakas Chandha Lahirt . — Treatment of Riti and Guna in the 
Dhvanydloka, 

Bajendea Chandra Hazp.a . — The Apocryphal Brahmapurdna, The 
writer of opinion that the available Brahmapurdna is not the 
original one but merely an Upapurana of that name and that it 
was compiled not earlier than the 10th century A.C. 

Qolap Chandra Raychaxjdhuri.— T he Siege of Chiton ^ 1633-36 A,D, 

Nalini Nath Dasgupta . — The Bengali Commentators on the Amara- 
kosa, 

Girua Prasanna Ma/umdar. — Furniture, Simhasana, bedstead, seats 
and fana are the articles of furniture described in this Instalment 
of the paper from Sanskrit and Pali literature. 
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. — Conveyancoi^ The note deals, with the means of 
transpoit in ancient. India by land, water and air as are found 
referred* to in literature. 

S. K. Dk . — The Theolofjftj and Philosophy of Bengal Vaisnavism- 

Batakhisiina Otixosiu-^Puchel on C ha i act eristics of Prahrit Languages, 

B. C. Law. — Aspects of Nirvana. 

Jain Antiquary, vol. I, no. 2 (September, 1935). 

K. P. tlAiN . — Who n'at\ the Founder of Jainism? Tlie writer takes 
Rsahha to be the founder of Jainism in the present cvrle of time. 

B. B. Datta. — Mathematics of Ncmicandrn. 

Journal of tho Annamalal Uni varsity, vol V, no. I (Norembor, 1935). 

. — Jaganmliha Pandita. Dift'ereiices of opinion reg^arding 
literary (liticism as found in the works of Apayya Diksita and 
Jagannatha Pandita have been i)oiuted out in this inetalment of 
the pa.per. 

B, N. Krishnamurti Sarma. — The Date of &rl Madhvacarya and some 
of his immediate Disciples. The writer opposes the theory that 
Madhva flourished diuiiig 1199-1257 A.C. and supports the period 
1238-11117 A.C. set wy* hy himself for that Vaisnava teacher. He 
also takes as correct the traditional order of succession among the 
disciples of Madhva, viz., Pad'manabha, Narahari, Madhava and 
Akfiobhya. 

Journal of tho Assam Rosoaroh Sooloty, vol 111, no. 3 (October, 1935). 

Kaijram Medhi. — The Kahim. The paper gives an account, of the 
Kalitas inhabiting the valley of the Brahmaputra in As^m and 
sugge'sts that these people were the earliest Aryan settlers in India. 

Dhirendranath Mukiierji. — The Date of BukhtiyaPs Invasion of 
Assam: Tlio date has been ascertained to be tlie 17th March, 

1806 A.C. 

K. L. Barua. — The Ancient Tripura Kingdom in tii^ Kapili Valley. 

Journal of tho Bihar and Orlsaa Rosoaroh Sooloty, 

vol XXI, part ii (June, 1936). 

Sarat Chandra Roy. — Report of Anthropological Work in J933~34. 
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Rahula Sankrityayana.— The Pratyak^a section of 
PrajfioJcaragupta’s V arttikdlanikara which ia a commentaiy on the 
PrawdTuivdrttihi of Dharmakirti has been edited here. 

Ibid., vol. XXI, part iii (September, 1935) . 

W. F. De Hevesy. — Munda Tong(ues Finno-Ugrian, 

Gorakh Astronomical Evidence on the Age of the Vedas, 

The writer discusses the astronomical significance of a number of 
references found in Vedic liters tuire, and maintains that the Vedas 
cannot be later than the third millennium before Christ. He asserts 
against all objections that the passage in the Sata^aihd Brdhmana 
containing the rule for the orientation of altars refers to the ErttikM 
■(Pleiades) rising in the eastern direction, which was a phenomenon' 
of 2500 E.C. To the Uaudhdyana Srauiasntrahe assigns 1330 B.C. 
and to the Vedanga Jyotisa the 12th Century B. 0. 

K, K. Basu. — Sovie old AccoimU of Bhagalpnir, 

Journal of the Greater India Society, vol. If, no. 2 (-luly, 1935). 

WiLH. GkKiKR. — (Jontributious from the Mahdonmsa to our knowledge 
of th e Mediae col Cult u.re in Caylon. 

Batakrishna Ghosh. — Veda and Acesfa. The dlose relationship 
between the languages of the Veda and the Avesta i??- being |K)inted 
out in this continued' aHicle. 

Journal of Indian History, vol. XIV, part ii (August, 1935). 

J)iNES Chandra Sircar. — The Early PaUnca.t, 

M. Govind Pai. — Genealogy and Chronology of the Vdkdpakas, The 
regnal penod of tlie kingj; of the Vakataka dynasty has been conjec- 
tured to be A.C. 172 — A.C. 510 and the genealogy of those kings 
(from Vindhyasakti to Harisena) has been appended. 

C.S.K. Rao Saheb. — 4 Mughod Military Terms \ Zat and 

Sawer, 

Abdul Aziz. — The Imperud Treasury of the Greater MughcAs, This 
installment contains notices of semi-precibus stones and other subs- 
tances liJte ivory, shell, horn and snake-stone. 
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C. S, Shinivxsaciiami. — 7'he Historical Material in the Private Diary of 
Anan^a Ranrja Pi^lai (173C-1761). 

N. KASTURi.--7'/;/;/f/ Sultan's Confederacy against the British 1790. 

journal of Orlontal Rosoarch, vol. IX, part iii (July-September, 1935). 

N. Venkatahamanyya. — Tandivada Plates of Prthvl Maharaja. The 
plates record the j»:rant of a village by Prthvi Maharaja of a 
hitherto unhuowu ruling family of the Teliigu counjtry. Iti is 
likely that the grant hae been issued fioni Pistapura (Pithapuram) 
before the town fell into the hands of the Calukyae in 630 A.C. 

V. Raghavan. — — (Che Gita and the Bhagavata). 
This instalment of the paper in Sanskrit quotes passages to show 
parallelism between the Gita and the Bhdgavata. 

C SiVAHAMAMURTi. — Conventions in the Art of Painting. Tlie paper 
deals with the special features and characteristics required, accord- 
ing to the Sansikrit treatises, for the representation of different 
situations and emotions in painting. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, (October, 1935). 

A. C, Baneiui .—T/ io/o Invasion of Bengal. An attempt has been made 
to trace the route, taken by the Chola army under a general of 
Rajendracola I, for invading Bengal at the time of MahTpala I. 
Relying mainly on the Tamil records, the writer discusses the 
acceplibility or otherwise of the identification of some of the names 
of places and persons connected' wilh the invasion. 

C. S. Kkisiinaswamy and Amat.ananda Gnosn. — .1 Note on the Allahn- 
had Pillar of Ahla. The purpose of the note is to show I hat Asoka 
himself >et up at Allahabad his well-known pillar. The views tliat 
the pillar was removed from Kansamhi either by Firoz Shah or by 
Akbar to its present place are, according to the writers, not tenable. 

Iv. P. Jayaswal . — The Pimchrmarhed Coins: A Survival of the 
Indnis Civilisation. Regarding the affinity existing between the 
symbols found on the Mahenjo-daro and Harappa seals and those on 
the puncli-marked coins, it is pointed out that five years before the 
appearance of Dr. Fabrics paper on the subject iu the JliAS., 
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Dr. Praa Nath noticed the resemblance and published papers relat- 
ingf to tlie topic in the Indian UUioncal QuaHetly. 

tlournal of tho Univortlty of Bombay, vol IV, part i (July, 1885). 

A. S. Gadbk. — Two VnpuhlidJved Fragmentary Valahhi Grants, Only 
the first halves of two records of grants made by the Yalabhi kings 
Dharasena II and Siladit.ya IV are published here. They contain 
the genealogy of the rulers up to the donor kings and mention 
the places from which the grants were issued. 

Ratilal N. Mkhta. — Exchange Conditions in the Jdtakas, It gives 
an account of the condition of trade carried on by land and! sea 
in ancient India as traceable in the Buddhist J&takas. It is divided 
linto these sections, viz., inland trade, sea-borne trade, transport!, 
systems of transaction, prices, currency, credit, and weights and 
measures 


Mafiabotfhl, vol. 43, no. 9 (September, 1835). 

B. C. Law. — Magadha of the Orient, 

Rahula Sankhityayana. — Hinoydna and Mahdydna compared. 

IbM., vol. 43, no. 11 (November, 1935). 

Nalinak.siia Dun\ — The Heligieux of Ancient India, The religieux 
of ancient India of the 6th century B.C. have been divided into 
four classes, viz., (1) the Brahmanas who officiated at sacrifices and 
held discussions on the doctrines of the Veda, (2) the anchorites 
who led a monastic hfe and practised austerities, (3) the pari- 
braj aka's who wandered about and joined religious discourses iu 
the different parts of the country, and (4) the religious orders or 
Ganas that followed the precepts of some common religious 
teacher. 

Muslim Ulllvertity Jeumal, vol. n, no. 3 (June, 1836). 

Otto Spies. — An Arab AccouM of India in the 14th Century, It is 
a translation of the chapters on India from al-Qalquashandi’s 
Suhh uhA*shd, 
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Philotophloal Qiiartarly, vol. XI, no. 1 (April, 1036). 

S. Kuppuswami Sastri. — Pilrnnism* in Indian Philosophy — the WHolism 
of Ancient India. Purna, as explained by Sankara, is the whole 
in the sense that, it comprehends everything. Pfirnaism is the 
view that regards this tJpanisadic Purna as the ultimate reality 
implied in all empirical knowledge and in all finite exii^tence. 


Ibid., vol. XI, no. 2 (July, 1935). 

T. R. Chintamani. — The Philosophy of Pards'arahhaffa. Para4ara- 
bhatta, whose Vismtsahasrardmabhasya is well-known, was an 
associate of Ramanuja. Besides some minor treatises, Paryara 
also wrote Tattvaratnakara^ now known only from references found 
ill Vedanta De^ika’s writings. This note brings together all the 
available extracts from that work and discusees its probable 
contents. 

Hari Mohan Bhattacharyya. — The Conception of the ,^oitl in the 
Nydya System. 

Quarterly Journal of the Mytblo Sooloty, vol. XVI, no. i (July-October, 1935). 

C. SiVARAMAMURTl. — Ptovcrbs of the Painter. The short epigramma- 
tical expressions in Sanskrit (called nydyas) based on ihe activities 
of an artist such as dlekhya-pradlpa nydya, unnulita^citra nydya^ 
are codified and explained here. 

K. R. PiSHAROTi. — Bdiacaritam. The second and third Acts of 
Bhasa’s Bdlacariia are translated into English in this instalment. 

K. Raghavacharyulu. — Some South Indian Poetesses. 

N. K. Venkatesan. — The Upanisads of the Atharva/veda. 

N. Cengalvahyan. — Mvsic and Musical Instruments of the Ancient 
Tamils. 


Sahltya Parltat Patrllia, (vol. XLII, noi. 1-2). 

Jadunath Sarkar. — Mughal Pathan Confli'ci in Bengal, 1575 A.D. 
Yogesh Chandra Roy. — Candfdasa, A comprehensive study of the 
problems concerning the age, locality and' works of the famous 
Vaifnava poet of medieval Bengal who is supposed to have flourish- 
ed in the district of Bankura about the middle of the 14th century 
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and whose Krsnaldrtwna is stated to consist of poems of more than 
one poet. 

BiMANDiHAni Majumdah. — (i) Date of composition of the Caitanya- 
candrodaya [of Kavikarnapura] , (ii) Date of oom/position of Ddna^ 
kelikaumudi [of Bupagosyamin] . The dates arrived at are 
respectively 1540 and 1641 A.D. 

JoGBNDHANATH Ghosh. — Dates of the Sena Kings [of Bengal], An 
attempt to/ fix the dates of Sena nilers on the basis of new interpre- 
tations and emendations of verses from which the dates are usually 
derived. 

Jadtjnath Sarkar. — Account of the attempts at rescuing literature 
amd history in Mahdrmtra, This gives an account of the work done 
by modern scholars in publishing old records of Marathi history. 

CiNTAHARAN Chakravarti. — A number of hitherto-unknown works 
about Caitanya. An account of Mas. of three works in Sanskrit 
pertaining to Caitanya, the great Vaisnava Saint of Bengal, e.g. (1) 
Sanskrit translation of the Caitanya Bhdgarata of Vrndavanadasa, 
(2) Caitanya Mahubhdgarafa of Nrsiinha, and (3) Caitanya 
Cintdmrta of Rupadasa. C.C. 


Printed and published by Mr. J. C. Snrkhcl, at the Calcutta Oriental Preoi, 
9, Panchanan Ghose Lane, Calcutta. 



K^idasa's Malavikagnimitra : a Study ‘i’ 


I 


§I Plot and Background 

Love is Oie main llieme of Kalidasa’s Mfdavikdgniniitra as also of 
liis other plays. For the haekj^iouiul to hin plot the poeit utilises two 
historical events, viz. (1) the conquest, and resettlement, of Vidarlduv 
(Avhich in size is more a country than a province) hy Aynimitra; and (2) 
tile completion of the Jlorse-sacrifice at raLalijiutra, the capital of the 
Suiiga JOinpire, by his father Senuputi Puspamitra.‘ And this .second 
event is accompli. shed hy reason of a Suhga victory over the Yavanasf, 
which is reported in the play, and, i>re.sumahly, was decisive enough to 
drive the enemy out of North India fora time. 

§2 Vidarhlia Conquest 

(a) War of Succession: Escape of the Princess 

The Vidarbha of the play is a rich kingdom extending south woi’ds 
from the central Narmada valley* and the Vindhya Mountains up to 
the central portions of the Uodavari valley. Its eastern and westeiU 
boundaries are uncertain. With the central portions of these two rivers 
as the northern and southern boundaries, the eounti’y may be taken to 
have been conceived by Kalidasa as irregularly quadrilateral in sliape 
(.see Note 20). On the death of its aged king (the father of 
the heroine of our play), it falls a prey to the usual war of succession. 
A rival (Yajnasena of the ^me royal house) defeats the son (Maidhava- 
seua) and imprisons him*. But Agnimitra had been approached before 

* A Paper submitted to the Vllth Indian Oriental CJonference, Baroda, 
Deer. 1933. 

1 Or Pu^yamitra as the name is spelt on coins. But Bana and Kalidasa 
before him having used “p”, thit» form of the name is more current. 

Patanjali's commentary on iudr&nam anirovusitundm has been interpreted to 
indicate that the country was cleared of the yavana invatlers, who, according to 
him, is said to have besieged Saketa and Madhyamikaj pu^yamitram yajdyamah, is 
another of his illustrative 'sentences. 
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tlii 9 reverBe, with' an offer to him of MaHavik&’s hand. And the minister 
(Sumati) manages to escape with his widowed sister and the heroine, 
and saifely oioases the Vindhyae with a caravan of traders proceeding to 
Vidi^a. Before they are quite clear of the hills, however, Bhil free- 
booters suddenly fall upon them, Sumati is cut down, and Mailavika is 
seized. The widowed sister, left alone and suddenly reduced to helpless 
poverty in an unknown region hundreds of miles away fiom home, 
becomes a parvvmjild, religious mendicant wandering from place to 
pilace and maintaining herself on alms. Many of those who survived 
miust also have been proceeding in groups to their original destination. 
She mn reaches, the place, and without much delay Ler uncommon leam- 
ing, piety, accomplishments, and thorough familiarity with the ways 
and manuers of courts and places, secure her a high position in the 
household of Dharini,^ the chief queen. 

(1>) Malavika reaches Yidi^. 

Malaivika meanwhile comes into the hands of Yirasena, the 
commandant of Agnimitra^s stronghold on the southern border. How 
and when this happens, the poet leaves altogether to our imagination. 
The Bhil leader might have had a secret understanding with a person- 
age so power<ful as the warden of the principal place of arms in the 
Yindhyap; and immediately on the success of a raid it might have been 
his duty oar custom to present to him some of the choicest acquisitions. 
Or as such roving and lawless bands are a standing pest, Yirasena him^ 
self might on this occasioh have fallen up-on them before they could 
get away, and thlus transferred to hixhiseiLf and his king the most valu- 
able portion of their booty. Kitbcr way, Malavika’s durance by the 
BhUs must' have been very brief, perhaps not more than a day. 
But the poet tells us merely that from the Bhils ^e came into Yirasena’s 
hands, and that he, struck by her beauty and intelligence, and altogether 
ignorant of her antecedents, sends her as a present (i.e. as a slave) to his 
half-sister, the Yidiia queen consort. When the parivrdjiJcd is lucky 
enough) to enter the service of the same patron, she ^ds Malavika there, 
already handed over to the dcdrya for a thorough training in the triple 
acoomppii^l^ii^^i^ts of song, dance and actin^g. And both the parivrdjikd 
and tW pilineess breathe not a syllable to any one as to their past, nor 
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allow any on© even to suspect, that they knew each other before their 
meeting here. 

(o) The Conquest and Resettlen^ent 

On hearing (probably from Virasena) that Yajfiasena had won the 

war and imptrisoned Madhavasena, Agnimitra demands curtly that his 
brother-in-law- to-be be released and sent up to Vidit^a with all, honour 
and along with the member^ of his family. Yajnasena resentb both the 
tone and the contents of thie demand, and says so, but offers nevertheless 
to comply, if in exchange his own brother->in,-law (a prisoner at 
Vidi^a) weiTe released and sent to himself with all honour. Agnimitra, 
confident of his superior might, treats such a spirited reply as an. in-sult. 
His armies advance, overthrow Yajnasena, imprison him, release the 
rival, and overrun the whole land, thus gaming all their objectives in 
about a year (see Sec. 4). The Vidarbha palaces and treasunes (and 
cities also in all probability) are looted, and caravan-loads of 
treasures, including experts in aits and crafts, are brought over 
to enhance the wealth and glory of the conqueror. 

It is from two lady musicians, thus brought over as part 
of the rich booty, that in the last, Act of the play the first iutima- 
tion cornels of who Malavvka and Kau^iki were. And the whole story 
of their mistortunes as sketched above follows, the poet making 
Kau^iki relate it in pithy and moving sentences. By choosing her 
as the narrator he also does what he can to cover up the flaw in ’the 
plot already noted, as she could not be expected to mention what she 
had not witnessed herself or heard about. From the moment the 
princess was captured by the Bhils, she gave her up as lost, until to 
her surprise^ and joy she found her again at the Vidisa palace. Perhaps 
file poet also assumed that his readers would have no difficulty in 
supplying the missing link themselves, or that they might not even notice 
that there was any hiatus in the story. 

Agnimitra resettles the conquered kingdom by ordering that it be 
spilt into two with Wardha for boundary between Madhavasena 
ruling one part and Yajnasena the other. This touch is intended 
to impress us with the far superior might of the conquering hero, 
whose trust) in his new relative Madhavasena is not greater than 
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his suspicion of the defeatted and humbled Yajilasena ; whose generosity 
to hii^ recent foe is no less than to one who is his blood-relation and at 
the same time an enemy of Yajnasena. By this the poet intends to 
make Agnimitra as a master of “policy.*** And this moving 
and brilliant series of events in the background is fuiiher linked 
up with the main plot in this way that Aguimitra also establishes 
a similar dyarchy (dvairdjy^vi^ in his harem, by compellinig* the chief 
queen to recognise Malavika as a devi or anointed consort. 

§3 History or Fictiorh? 

The conquest of Vklarbha by Agnimitra lias been treated more or 
less aa a historical fact by all who have studied the play up to this time.* 
But to me the entire episode appears to be a deliberate invention of the 
poet. 

2 Kalidasa’s use of the words *iyi'(ikrty(inutm,' and Wit- 

maUja* in Act I reminds us of the ArthosTiaim and tbo KOimtiuhika Nifi^ discussiin^ 
the policy of a state with reference to its neighbours. See ArthaiCiKtru, chs. 974)9. 
Hamandaka, ehs. 12-15. For details, see Law’s InterMate Pclatio)}» hi Anciviif 
India (Calcutta Oriental Series). 

3 V. Smith, Early History of India (4*), pp. 211 and 212 n*. And I 
may also note here that in translating Puspamitra’s letter (Act V) Smith accept^ 
the wrong reading *rajasuya’ sacrifioe; nor is his rendering of ‘rajaputra’ by the 
modern word ‘Rajput’ to be commended. See Cambridge History of Indio, vol. T, 
pp. 228, 619, 631 etc. In this book we find some hesitation,, Agiiimitra’H oouquest 
being only tentatively accepted as “no doubt merely an episode in the struggle, in 
which” ultimately not Vidi^a and the Sufigas but Pratipthana and the southerners 
‘were finally triumphant.” See for the geography Note 9. 

R. G. Bhandarkar, Early History of the I>?ecan; Section- IV (B. 0. 
Riesearch Institute edition of the Collected works, vol. III). This cautious scholar 
takes the correct view that the Rastikas, Petenikas, and Aparantas of Anoka’s 6th 
Edict are mentioned therein just because they were not within the Empire but 
friendly peoples on the borders (p. 21). But he too takes our play as a decisive 
authority for the conquest of Vidarbha by Agnimitra as nn historical fact; and in, 
the very condensed summary he gives of Kalidasa’s plot, two of his minor state- 
ments are not quite faithful to the original (p. 22). 

We may infer from the same work, the same section, that Vklarbha was for 
the first time annexed to and swallowed up within his extensive Kingdom or 
Empire by Gautamiputra Satakarni of the Andhrabh^tya dynasty. And from 
section VI of the same work we find that, according to R. 0. B. this king reigned 
at Dhanakataka (with a viceroy nt PaHhfin) from 133 to 164 A.O. or nearly 
threfe centuries after Agnimitra SuAga. V. Smith dates him about a generation 
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§4. fhe Sanskrit Pltiy^ a work of artistic invention. 

Both as ai'fact and in the accepted theory of the drama as a lite-rary 
form, the Sanskrit dramatist is remarkably free to invent as lie chooses, 
even in the jdays called ‘historical.' To the orthodox Hindu nothing 
is rQjpii'e sacred and more historical than the main story of the great 
Itihasas, the Rdmdyaya and the Mahdhiutratfts. And these stories 
have so maintained their hold on the heart and the imagination of tlie 
people, that dramatists of the first rank liave drawn upon them century 
after century. And this long series of Sanskrit pilay^ based upon the 
two ei)icH is so well known to scholars, reference to it as a whole 
is quite sufficient in support of my contention that Sanskrit playwrights 
held themselves absolutely free to alter even sacred histoiy and insert 
their own inventions into it, as appeared necessary to them in the service 
of their artistic creation. By way of illustration I may refer to two i>lays 
out of thii^ series, viz,y (1) Bhasa in the Pancnratra has delineated such 
a sequence of events as would have rendered quite impossible 
even the great Kuruksetra catastrophe, ending in the wholesale destruc- 
tion of so many aksauhhils^ and (2) Bhavabhuti in the 

earlier. These dates, however, are no better than experts’ guesses from inade- 
quate data. K. P. Jayaswal has recently brought various hints, statements, 
rcforenc!os and records, so far discovered to a focus, and identified this Gautainl- 
putra datakarni, the 8th Andhrabhytya and the father of Pulomavi I (who over- 
throw the Kanvas, 46 B.C. to 8 B.C.), as the leader of the Malava host that earlier 
broke the power of the 6akas north of the Vindhyas and in Rajputana, 68-57 B.C., 
only a century after Agnimitra and Puspamitra routed Demetrius out of North 
India. And this decisive and historical victory of 58-67 B.C. was the starting point 
of the Malava Gana Era, which, for centuries past, wo have called the Vikrama 
Era. K. P. Jayaswal sees some referenced to this event also in the Yuga Purana 
chapter of the Carga Samhitd. 

Divan Bhadur K. H. Dhruva’s article on this Yuga Purana chapter in 
tho Gorga Samhita [-fliOSS., vol. XVI, (1930)]. Compare with Mr. Dhruva’s 
“amended” text tho original as edited by K. P. Jayaswal in' the same Journal, vol. 
XIV, (1928). The latter has collated Korn’s text with J^o m^;., and those arc the 
only mss. available. The original is so corrupt, decayed, and scrappy, with syllables, 
words and phrases dropped in or out, it cannot be relied on for any primary fact 
at all, unless some other sources corroborate it. Still wherever 
the old text as it is yields some sense, that little fragment becomes an ad- 
dition to our scanty knowledge, having some authority behind it, which light from 
some other source or sources might strengthen. Mr. Dhruva’s version, however, with 
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MaJhMra-carita Laa invented a version of the Rdmdyin^ story, such 
as to free Eaikeyi from all bdame, and to completely vindicate Rama’s 
action in the Vali episode. With concrete instances on record by the 
greatest dramatists of such extreme freedom of invention, no further 
space need be taken up on this aspect of the question. 

The Natynsdstm tlieoiy is equally explicit. Tlie Shakespearian 
or romantic plot wherein chains of incidents contrasted or compjie- 
inentaiy in colour (i.e^ rasa) are woven together into a complex but 
unified wliole, is altogether outside the scope of the Sanskrit theatre. 
Heroes like Caiiolauus or Macbeth are equally beyond its limited 
horizon. In holding the mirror up to Nature," the Sanskrit 
drama aims at a far HimpJer unity and restiains itself to means 
and contrasts both fewer and less various. Plot, character and raio, are 

the metre and the grammar of the original corrected and the unmeaning and 
broken uyllablcs smoothed cut, gives us intelligible, coniiocted and plauaibl;) 
lines, which cannot have any authority behind them excepting that of Mr. 
Dhruva himself. And even he can only say that he cannot make sense out of 
the original except only in this particular way. To translate an old text into 
smooth intelligible lines somehow, cannot make history. However, I give here 
some of Mr. Dhruva’s conjectures and results without any further comments — See 
p. 64 of the volume cited. All the dates are B.C. 

Pu^pamitra born, 213. 

Agnimitra born, 190. 

Puspamitra slew B^hadratha, 188. 

Demetrius beaten back from P&^liputra, 176. 

The first horse sacrifice, 175. 

Klmravela becomes King, 173. 

HiiS first invasion, 166. His second invasion, when Puspamitra “acknowledges 
liis supremacy, “ 161. 

^faurya-saciva, mentioned in the play, taken prisoner, 160. 

^feiiander invades India, 167. 

Surprised in his camp, defeated and slain in battle, and the second horso- 
sacrifice begun, 156. 

Agnimitra conquers Vidarbha, Vateumitra's victory on the Indus, and the 
completion of sacrifice, 166. [Thus according to K, H. D. the sacrifice 
mentioned in our play is the second.] 

War for a Greek princess. Puspamitra demanded to marry her to Vasumitra; 
Puspamitra died ; Agnimitra defeats the Greeks and succeeds his father, 152. 

[213-162==61. 188-162 *86] 

5 See Ganadisa’s first stanza, A^ I, st. 4. 
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the three strings in this instrument, which the aitist tunes up to be in 
mutual harmonious accord throughout. There is to be but one principal 
series of events. Subordinate or supplementary episodes and incidents 
are notj prohibited, but they should be few, brief, such as might ^how 
o£E the hero to advantage, or such as would remove parts in the 
traditional or historical version inconsistent with the representation of 
the hero, who in the play must throuighout be of a high noble ex- 
emplary character. And the dramatist is held perfectly justified, if, to sus- 
tain this exemplary character he indulges in suitable omissions from, 
or appropriate additions to, the accepted version. Nay, the S^tra advises 
him to do so. And the denouement or conclusion of the play, the 
Sastra insist^*, must be adbhuta — word which clearly bears two senses, 
one technical and the other ordinary. In its technical sense the end 
should produce the adbhuta rasa in the audience. The conclud- 
ing portion of the story should be newly invented, making tradition or 
history itself clear, more edifying and inspiring. That is the ordinary 
sense of the word adbhuta. Moreover, in artistic construction, the be- 
ginning, the middle and the end have all to coalesce into a harmonious 
whole, so that this requirement of novelty in the concluding portion is 
suficient to secure novelty of content for the plot as a whole. The most 
striking instance of this is the Sakuntald. Du^yanta's remorse, and his 
final recovery of, and reconciliation with, Sakuntala, after the remorse 
has made him worthy, and with the gods themselves helping him to win 
it as a noble reward which is his due, elevates the entire story to a level 
not dreamt of by the prehistoric author of ,the orginal, as we find it in the 
Mcdiahhdrata. I/astly, within this unity of the play as a whole, the theory 
requires each of the Acts also to be a lesser but well-rounded unity, with a 
proper beginning and continuous progress towards a proper end. Inci- 
dents broufght together to form an Act might have occupied an indefinite 
period of time, but they should be so woven together as to render their 
representation as occurring in the course of a single day probable. This 
unity of time for each separate Act, Sanskrit dramatuitgy insists upon. 
There is no objection, on the other hand, to the events of one morning 
being spread, se in our pluy» over two Acts (see Acts I and IIV But 
an example of two incidents separated in fact by about a year being 
represented ae taking place on the same morning in immediate snooeik 
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sion, also occurs in our play. The order io attack Yidarbha given in the 
beginning of Act I, must have been given about a ‘year before the 
»lny on which (lanadusa and Ilaradatia ai)i>roach tlie king with their 
joint request that he should graciously give a decision as to which of 
them is the superior. For the events ^taried by this latter request reach 
their legitimate conclusion in the course of the next two months of 
tlie spring season. It is inconceivable that the overthrow of Yajha- 
sena and the complete- subjugation of such a large territory as Vidarbha 
should also recpiire no longer time than just these two months. Nor 
is this what the poet means us to understand. The order to attack 
was given as soon as YajfiaseiuFs reply reached Aguiiiiitra. The 
latter’s oiiginal letter to him about Madhavaseiia must have been sent 
as 50011 as he hud heard of that young prince’s misfortune (probably 
from Virasena). And Malavika reaches Vidisa after this and the pari- 
rnljiid later still; both have l>eeii there some months before the gionp- 
])aiii^.iiig including Malavika is painted; and this rivdry of the two 
dcuryasi is the last in this chain of events in serial succession. As 
soon as Yajhasena won and Madhavasena becan\e his prisoner, Sumati, 
Kausiki and Malavika fled with a caravan, i.e., before the rainy season, 
perhaps while that season was so far olf that they quite ex2)ected to reach 
their de'^tinntiou without being overtaken by it. Thus it is clear that the 
order to invade A’^idarbha must have been given by Agnimitra about a 
a year previous to the time when the two Cicdryas quarrelled. And yeft 
Kalidasa, while in the play itself he gives some of the above indica- 
tions of the lapse of time,* nevertheless brings these two incidents 
togetlier, un if they took place immediately in succes^iion on the same 
morning. And the theory cxpresdy allows the author to l;ave such lati- 
tude of invention, alteiation and arrangement/ 

6 See Act V, speech 108 (S. P. Pniulit's edition of the play), where the 
pfirivrdjikd repeats the i>rophesy about 3hlInvilva*A future — !<amrafs(n'a-wdfr(im, 
ji rrstfahli d vu in o n u h h v ya . 

7 For Sanskrit drnmntnrg.v see A. B. Keith, Sousktif DramOf Part III, which 
gives full references to the original texts, viz. Blmrata, Kdfyaidsfra; Dhanaiijaya, 
Vaiarupa; Vidyiinatlia, rnitdpurudrlya; lirnnimntn, Kdvyaprahlga ; Visvanatha, 
Sdhityadarpana &c. See also G., C. 0. Hans’s edition of the Vaianlixi with trans- 
lation (New York, 1013), especially Bks. I and III. Haas too gives full references 
to the principal tctzti. 
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§5 Tlw Conquest — an hiftoncal impiobahility. 

It has been said above that there is no clear evidence whatever 
in support of this conquest of Vidarbha. Now I go further, and try to 
show that what little we have so far succeeded in gleaning about 
Vidarbha and its eastern and western neighbours in the second century 
B.C., renders such a conquest from the north highly improbable. 

East of this teiritoi^ was Kalihga; west of it was Andhra. 
Kalihga was at this time under Kliaravela, Andhra under {^aiahaini. 
Both these aspired to the imperial dignity ; the first performed the 
Kajasuya sacrifice; the se<;ond p|erforn*ed two Asvainedlias, like Puspa- 
initra. Neither was weaker than Agnimitra J^iiiiga. If there had 
been a war of succession in Vidarbha, neither would have remained with 
folded liands wdiile a power from, the north interfered ; still less allowed 
that power to partition the territoi*y betw'een two vassals, t^atakarni’s 
queen Nagami.kf, we k.iow% wjis a Riistiika princess. And Kharavela, 
we know, marched through the districts of the Mosalas (or Mfisikas), 
the Bhojakas, and the Rast-rikas making them, acknowledge his superi- 
ority, but dealing with tliem in such a mild and friendly way as to 
make them faithful allies whom he could trust not to seize the oppor- 
tunity afforded by lii.s long absence on northern exjieditions to molest 
his subjects and eiKnoiudi upon his dominions. It is not at all unlikely 
that he drew large numbers of the most advenluroii.s youths from 
among.st these yauns to .swell the armies with wliich he invaded Northern 
India, covering a grcat extent of the XJttarapatJia in his second 
expedition. And this leads on to and is closely c*onne<*teil with another 
circiim.staiice, equally significant. Kalidasa envisage.^ Vidarhha as a 
kingdom. So does tlie Mahnhluimta in that Nalopaklijana w'hicli 
narrates events that were ancient history when Yudhistliira the 
Pandava flourished, and that was, acconliug to tlie best iiiforiued and 
most judicious students of oiir extremely uncertain and confusing 
chrouology, at tihe end of the fifteenth I'entui} 13. t . 13iit ii 

12 Well-informed people down to the second century B.C. (c.R., >n the second 
century B.O. the pandits of Khrirnvoln’s court who for his inscription Riiye the 
date at which flourished Ketubhadra, the Kalii'iEa princo mentioned in the 
MahahhiraU at killed in the MahSbhnrata battles; and both earlier ...id later, the 
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Mahdhhdrata the passages are remai^kably few in which forms of govern- 
ment and political organisation other than monarchical are noticed. 
And we have all been taking it for granted quite unconsciously, so uni- 
versal has been the assumption, that all governments in Ancient India 

chroniclers of the Puranas, who attempted summary account of kings 
and dynasties of more than local consequence from the beginning up to the 
end of the fifth century A.G.) placed the Mahabharata War in the last quarter 
of tho fifteenth century B.O., — in 1424 B.C., to be exact. This, we may call 
the first fairly reliable date in the pre-historic period of Ancient India. 
But from about the second century B.C., propagandists bent upon a 
revival and magnification of the Vedic religion and a reconstruction of society 
accepting the supremacy of the brahmana^, deliberately attempted various falsi- 
fications and “ideal reconstructions. “ As the Atanu Sm^ti and the Siddhantas 
spread and gained in authority, their artificially (or, we may say, ideally) 
calculated date of 8102 B.C. for the death of Sri K^^na and the beginning of the 
Kali Yuga. came to be adopted as “sacred truth.” See K. P. Jayaswal in JBOBS,, 
vols. 1 & III,, the articles on the Sais^unaka and other chronology, and the chrono- 
logical summaries in the Puranas, and for the Kharavela Inscription later volumes 
of the same Journal noted further on. 

F. E. Pargiter failed to perceive that the confirmation of the Pauranic re- 
ckoning for the length of time from the Mahabharata War by the round number 
given in the Hathigumpha Inscription of Kharavela is not merely a coincidence. 
It establishes a unanimity among the learned on the point for several centuries and 
beginning from a point earlier than the Manu Sm^ti and the Siddhantas, which 
succeeded in artificially establishing a second (and wrong) unanimity still kept 
alive in our calendars and in the sarfikalpas with which we begin ceremonies all 
cur lives. This line in the Hathigumpha Inscription about Ketubhadra was de- 
ciphered and interpreted before Pargiter finished his work in March 1922. It is 
quite an independent and an astonishing confirmation of the Pauranic estimate. 
Failing to avail himself of it, Pargiter merely tried to test the Pauranic reckoning 
by probabilities as to (a) the number of generations or successive reigns, and as 
to (b) the probably average length of each reign. See also Note 20. That the 
entire list of the Puranas in free from gaps even for the remoter periods, is an 
assumption unwarranted by anything in the Puranas and iqdeed very unfair to 
them. From Manu to Sri Kr^na the gaps in tho Pauraigiic lists are necessarily very 
numerous. It is but natural that they should be niiiuorous oven from Sri Krsna 
to tho Sai4unakas. The totals for dynasties are admittedly more reliable than th-> 
lists; and the least reliable of all their items is the number of years gsven to 
each king in the lists. The date he thus arrived at for the Mahfibhftrata battles 
v!i. the middle of the tenth oentury B.C. (Anc. Hist. Tradiiionf pp. 177-183) is 
worthiest. For the Rftthigumphfi Inscription of Kh&ravsla, see the articles on it 
in JncnS . vols. Ill (1917), IV (1918), XIII (1927), and XIV (1928). 
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must be monarchies and nothing else. However, the truth is silowly 
dawning upon us that there were in large parts of Ancient India and 
for many centuries political organisations other than monarchical. 
There were tribal aristocracies, republics and cruder forms of gana 
states in which the power rented with larger and smaller bodies (ramitis) 
of leading men, rajanyas not kings. Nor were these bodies, deliberative 
and executive, co-ordinated to one another on the same pattern 
throughout Ancient India. Various patterns were in vogue in different 
times. The iSai^uiiakas, the Nandas, Alexander, Candragupta Maurya, 
Asoka, the Yavanas, the Kusanas, the Suhgas, the Andhras, Samudra- 
Gupta and even later powers, foreign invaders or local monarchies ex- 
panding to more or less extensive empires, had each and all, we find, 
to deal with gama states, the majority of which were petty formations 
comparable to the city-states of Ancient Greece and Mediaeval Italy, but 
several amongst them, every now and then, were also spread over a 
fairly extensive area, like the pre-Buddha Vajjis or the p(»t-A6okan 
Malavas.'^ And from the ^aisunakas to Samudra Gupta is a period of 
over ten centurie'*’. The Buddhiet literature is full of references to 
gana states. And what little we happen to know of Vidarbba in the 
second century B.C. makes it not at all probable that that extensive 
region was a unified kingdom. It has been unhesitatingly accepted by 
some leading A4okan scholars that the territory formed a part of the 
empire of A^oka. The A^oka inscriptions clearly affirm that tbe 
Rastrikas and the Bliojakas were gana.i on the borders of 
the empire, not subject peoples within it.‘* And if so, they conti- 
nued in the same independent status until Kharavela in the second and 
fourth years after his coronation marched through their dijitiicts at 
the head of an army too strong for these petty states. It was not a 
conquest; it was a demonstration of force. And when the communi- 
ties perceived that Kharavela did not mean to reduce them to subjection 
or covet any imrt of their lands, they gladly gia'^p.ed the hand of 
friendship he extended. His demonstration had thiji further value for 

13 See K. P. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity: 

14 For R.G.B., see Note 2, (a). For K.P.J., see vol. II (1916), the 

article on **The Empire of Bindusara.” The crucial passage is idha rdjavisayani 
/ti, in the thirteenth Rock Edict. 
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them, that if their strong neighbour on the west, iSatakarni, or any 
other neighbour was so powerful and ambitious as to mean any bam 
to them, they could turn to Kharavela to help them in maintaining 
their independence. What iis thus true of Bai^trikaa and Bh'ojakae is 
also true of Mosalas (Miisikas in the Eharavela inscriptions). And so 
far as we can see from our very scanty mateiials, these three fonned the 
Vidarbhas. There might have been in the second century B.C. other 
inhabitants of Vidarblia territoi’y, Satiyaputtas, and others. Some of 
these might liave already been absorbed in the Kalinga or Satalcnrni 
kingdoms; the rest had either coalfesced with the RTistrikas and othlei’S, 
or still continued as comparatively smaller indei>eiideht gaiias^ which 
hardly called for a separate recognition of their existence.*® This then 
is al/so a factor we must take into consideration. The two factors 
togetJier make tlie probability of Vidarblia in the second century 
B.C. as a kingdom with a war of succession that was followed 
by a oonquesjb and a partition into vai<sal kingdoms by a northern 
power like Agnimilra Suhga of Vidiwv, even less worthy of credence 
than if we confined our attention to either factor by itself. 

TiOstly,*® the improi>riety of the two projier names, Iifiviiti and 
Mal'avika, a» they are U'tcd in the ghiy, is quite obvious. One might 
have expected the Vidarbhai ]>rincess to bear the first name, and the 
1o(m1 beauty the king ])icks np from amongst the maids of the harem 
and makes liia queen, miglit have borne the second. It almost looks 


15 Suppo.so tlie brief statements in the Klnlravebi inscriptiuii capable of a 
different interpretation from the above.. .My interpretation gives Kbaravela the 
least po.:sib]c constitiitionnl authority over the region, consistent with a largo 
measure of friendly infliience. Hut even that i.s inconsistent with a conquest by 
Agniinitra. Any other interpretation would necessarily assign to Kbaravela greater 
authority over and some responsibility for these distriv‘ts, >and in proportion as it 
did 60 , it would be even more inconsistent with a conquest by Agniinitra. 

16 For from another point of view I too realize that after all there might bo 
nothing in tliis unexpected or peculiar naming beyond what I call later on (Sec. 
12), “pandering a little to 3lrdava tastes.” The Vidfasaka feigning on the stage, 
the effects of a snakebite, and a young beauty walking a littlo un*.5teadily because 
she has indulged in a drop too much, are such clear instances of the poet’s readiness 
to humour “the pit,” that one might suspect him o! popularity-hunting in his 
selection of the heroine’s name also. 
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as if there was a historical lady, Malavika, a j^ounger queen and born 
a Malava, who wielded such influence over Agnimitra in his declining 
years, and kept up such intrigues within the empire (possibly in the in- 
terests of her own son), her memory lingered on for centuries in popular 
song and story. Of course such a conjecture too has no value whatever un- 
less we ])ave some independent evidence in its favour, however slight. 
But if there was such a lady, really of humble origin, a romantic centre 
of fo'lktale and song (like Hrupamati of the first Mughal century), Kali- 
dasa has liere taken her name and fame and merely transferred them to 
an imaginary i)rincess of a Vidarbha royal house, also invented by him 
as flourshiiiig in the second century B. C. And his motive for doing 
so was just to confer the needful dignity, elevation and romance upon 
his theme. 

§ G 7'he Ah'oviedha. 

The tliird argument in sup[)ort of my contention is, that the con- 
quest of Vidarbha. is a poetical invention and an aitistic necessity (see 
sec. 8). liCt us first examine Kalidasa\s details- about the other episode, 
the overthrov/ of the Yavanas by the Suhga armies, and Puspamitra's 
Asvomedha, 

The Yavanas were wicked uucrupulous vandal'^, but they were 
tough warriors and as a-ssailants bold and adventurous. The Puranas 
give them the significant epithet of dnsfa-clkrdnta. Their menace 
grew rapidly soon after tlie death of Asoka. By the time of Brhadrathiv, 
the last Maurya, they had advanced into tlie Ganges barrier, and were 
pressing on eastwards. The Manrya forces, composed principally 
of more or less independent volunteer bands owing primary allegiance 
to their own (/ft/ja slates or monarch-^, were difticult to muster in full 
force and still more difticult to keep together after the immediate neces- 
sity had passed. They w'ere far different from and far weaker than the 
standing mercenary armies of Ca«‘idragupta or of A^oka, wdiich formed 
the spearhead of the enormous hosts following the banner of these vic- 
torious far famed emperor-^. They w^ere much more like the levies of 
allied Rajput chieftains of the Middle Ages. Nevertheless, when the 
Tavana foe had advanced so far, the very exi tence of the capital and 
of Aryan culture and religion was threatened, and the general reelisa- 
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tion that, a ©upreme effort was neGessaiy, enabled the principal Mitra 
chieftain Puspamitra, who happened to be Brliadratha’s truj^ted conir 
mander-in-chief, to bring together an ai*my sufficiently coherent and 
powerful, and put a decisive check upon the enemy. This great 
battle of which even the name has not survived, must have taken place 
somewhere on the high road from Panipat to Patalipuitra. For the 
Yavanas it must have been a rout, which comp/elled them for the 
momenif to retire at the top of their speed. But Brhadratha himself was 
murdered soon after, all the grown up members of the Maurya family 
had either been killed before him or by him, or were rotting in prison 
or elsewhere seeking safety either in distant lands or as ascetics pledged 
to renunciation, and Puspamitra whom all looked up to because of bis 
proved military worth, and who most have comma/uded, besides, the 
most powerful unit of striking forces thoroughly loyal to his own 
person, was the only possible successor. Thus even after a glorious 
victory, the Maurya empire ended in^loriously a? the result of a 'well- 
aimed attack. The Suhga empire began at the same moment, but Puspa- 
mitra was a statesman as well as a soldier, and knew what peo^e would 
feel in their heairts about himself, as the real' murderer of his master 
and patron. He seized the reins of power, accepted the duties of pro- 
tecting, reorganising and sti engthening the empire, but contented him- 
self as long as he lived with his old and Kumblo title of Senapati, 
leaving to the ganas and the ^bordinate confederate kingdoms 
the greater freedom which they h|ad once again recovered for them-- 
selves, duri )g the unsettled decades after. Asoka. His organisation of 
the empire the Puranas call vai’-Tdjyain, that, is to say, an empire 
without an emperor anointed. We learn he had eight sons and these, 
perhaps with one or two sons-in-law and one or two grandsons as they 
came of age and showed capacity, were hie working assistants, the 
real heads of the provinces of the empire, which claimed suzerain con- 
trol over Himalayan tracts and peoples in the north, the whole of the 
Oangetic plain up to and beyond the Jumna in the west, and to the bor- 
ders of Assam, Ahgia and Vahga in the ea^. To the south) it certainly 
included the dependencies of Ka4i and eastern Malava to the Vindhyas, 
which might have formed two provinces, the more wes^tern with Vidi6i 
as the capital being entrusted to Agnimitra, who appeaie to have been 
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the second of iii» ei'^rht so as, Jyestha or Sujyestlia being the eldest. 
Muttjra and Ayodhya too appear to have been separate Mitro principa- 
lities at this time. 

Some years elapsed after the great battle aforesaid and the region 
inside the Ganges horse-shoe, perhaps also the Doab, was cleared of 
the Yavana invader. We do not know at all what the ancient family 
name Suuga or Baimbika (see Act IV st. 14) .signified.. Mitra, the 
name of the clan or the tribe seems to indicate a Persian origin; they 
might have come over to liidia in very remote times. For their place was 
high amongst the Samavedins even from the times when the hnlhmaiia 
section of Vedic literature was being systematised. And the Mitras weie 
kings or leading rdjanyas in gana-sahghai scattered all over the empire 
from west to east. They appear also to have been endogamous at least 
with regard to the first or thb principal wife. At any rate it is clear 
that the Mitras, though Samavedins, had developed into soldier-states- 
men in these troublous times as did the Andhras and the Bhurasivas in 
the south. They led the Vedic opposition and revolt against the 
peiNecution of the Brahraanic society.'* 

Puspamitra found in this seething, indignant a id widespread re- 
volt against Biiddhisn:. and a Buddhist inuperial house the most conveni- 
ently to hi*^ ambition. He continued to fight against the Yavana iavader, 
and stairted a state-aided fight against Buddhism. He had fervent sup- 
port from g- eat scholars like Patunjali. G :e redaction oi the Mtmu-smrti 
appears to have been made during thie Suhga period. The Rdinuytnm 
and the Madidhlidrata wew taken in hand and suitably edited, versions 
of these universally popular epics were spread broadcast. Learned 
brahmanas, brahmana temples, institutions and endowments began to 
receive support once more even more than what Asoka had piovided 
for the encouragement of Buddhism. The keynote in the literary 
and propagandist activities was the exaltation of tlie Brahmana caste. 


17 V. Smith {EHI,) gives a picture of the persecution perfectly true as far 
as it goes; but it stops short of tho worst features. Hara Prasad Sastri carried the 
matter a step further, see his ‘^Causes of the dismemberment of the Maurya. 
Empire,” JA8B,, vol. VI (1910). See also I>r. B. T. Bhattacharya’s article in 
JBOBS., vol. VI (1920). 
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Puspajftutra led the Brahmana revolt alg^ainst Buddhism. The 
grea,test triumph of Buddhism had been the suppressioa of the great 
and spectacular Vedic sacrifices) each of which involved a holocaust of 
victims. The greatest of them, the Rajasuya and» the A^vamedha, 
could only be undeHaken by a king aiming at, if no»t already possessed 
of, imperial paramountcy. This then was the idea Puspamitra seized 
upon as the natural evol'ute out of his newly won but still precarious 
position. After A4oka, the Yavana advance had been faiit and furious. 
He alone checked it. Brhadratha was murdered, he was the only head 
possible of an empire in such straits. He alone had cleared tlie 
Gangetio horse-shoe of the foe. He was the champion of Brahmanic 
revival. He was practically a king. With his sons and ojthers controlling 
and governing, the provinces of the empire under his guidance, lie was 
virtually a scmrUt. At least no one eilse in North India could aspire to a 
rank so exalted, while he was there to oppose him. And an A^vamedha 
would not only be a fitting climax to his rise, the spectacle would not 
only prove to the masses and to all India the complete triumph of reviv- 
ed Brahmanism, it would also wash away from his family the stain of 
having instigated or of having been privy to, or at least of turning to 
self-aggrandisement, the murder of his sovereign and benefactor so 
that the way would he clear for Me successor to be crowned and anointed 
and to perform the Rajasuya sacrifice also. He performed two A6va- 
medha sacrifices. The date on probable period of eitlier we cannot yet 
fix definitely. ,The above summary, however, makes it clear how such 
an act was the inevitable outcome of his position and successes. 

The m<oet probable period for the first of his two AiSvamedhas 
appears to be when he had cleared the Gangetic delta and proceeded to 
clear the south and west also of the dreaded foe. He started the sacrifi(je. 
took the vows, and released the horse to ramlde at will for a year to 
the south of the Ganges and the south and wetsi of the Jumna. The 
river Sindhu mentioned in the play is very probably the small western 
stream of that name, the Black Sindhu, a petty tributary of the Chambal, 
not far from the north-western boundary of middle Malava or the 

18 See Manusmrtiy XI, st. 75 and 83. The Harivamia asserts that the Eaja- 
silya was performed by one of Pu^pamitra’s successors. 
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kii%dom of Vidite.** Lastly, we learn frppn tbe history of the Yavanae 
in their own homelands that internecine war broke out about this time 
there in rival leading families, and this soon reached the proportions of 
a najtional conflagration, so that the Yavnna leaders in variorus parts of 
Nonth India had to hurry badk homewards and they (^ould not attempt to 
recover their position in India for a time. The most probable date f 'r 
this conjuncture appe.ar8 to be 176-170 B.C., which fits into the chrono* 
logy of Puspamitna’s reign (188-185 to 152-149 B.C.) and the 
Kh^avela inscriptions.*** 

S 7 The Play deviates from HUtory. 

According to our play, the Vidarbha conquest is achieved imme- 
diately before the 8uhga imperial forces won the decisive victory over 
the Yavanas. Accordinjg to our play, not a single cinnpany out of 
Agnimitra’s armies took part in the battle, which was fought not far 

19 Another little Sindhu, east of this, falls into the Jumna direct. See 
the Cambridge History maps and Note 20. 

20 See Cam. Hist, of India, vol. ch. 17. The rival yavana houses are those 
of Euthydemus and Eukratides. Demotriue, *'tlie great Emetrius the King of 
Inde” as Chaucer immortalises him, was son and successor of the first. These 
Yavana invasions could not have begun before 197 B.C., and they virtually ended 
by 175 B.C. so that this first Yavana period (after Alexander the Great) was a 
matter of about twentyfive years. Demetrius on his coins wears a head-dress of 
elephant skin. His father’s coins show the hero Herakle.s with a lion skin on 
his thigh. 

For the Kali Sindhu see Cam. Hist, of India, vol. I, p. 520 and raap 6 in the 
volume. The Vidi^a kingdom (Akara in the map) is to be taken as extending 
south-west to north-east. Vidarbha in this map is altogether to the west of the 
Wardha, but in our play nearly a half of it lay also to the east of the river; 
and in the Kharavela inscription the muipika capital is at the junction of two 
streams, and this united stream flows west until it falls into the Wardha. This 
inscription supports Kalidasa’s conception of the province. 

Pratist^hana of the Godavari, the capital of Sntakarni is west of the south- 
western extremity of Vidarbha. 

The map also shows Tosali (modern Dhauli), Kbaravela’s capita^ 

V. Bmith (KHl.) and Rhys Davids {Buddhist India) in tbe-ir maps show the 
Rastrikas too ter to the west, Pargiter’s map (AIHT.) places the Andhraa too 
far to the east. 

For tha fiufigas see also K. P. Jayaswal’s various articles in the JBOHS., and 
Hara Prasad fiastrl, *Who were the .^u^gas\ JASB., vol. VIII (1912). 
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frozDi his north-western border ; for almost all his troops had been sent 
off himrdeds of miles to thie south to subjugate Yidarbha. According 
to our play, not only was Agnimitra himself absent from the imperial 
muster guarding the sacrificial horse, not one of his brothers or other 
senior members of the imperial Mitra family w'as pissent either. For 
in the play we have Agnimitra’s son Vasumitra as the Commander-in- 
Ghief, and a young and untried prince of only eighteen or twenty 
could not fill so exalted, a position, if any of his senions had been with 
the army. Can we accept any of these three details as historical.? 

We can explain to some extent why K^idi^ was teiap'.ed to in- 
dulge ki such improbable details. 

If he had adhered to historical facts and represented A'g/iimitra as 
present with the 8unga forces against the Yavana, most, 
probably as Cojmmander-iii-Chief, he could not at the same 
time represent him as the love-distracted hero trying to bring 
about a marria]ge between him<seli£ and bis beloved lady in 
spite of the opposition of two queens. For the Sanskrit drama, 
we have already noted, is not a romlantie struc,ture where we can have 
two strings in the plot, two roles for the hero, both principal. And a 
stigma would attach! to Agnimitra’s absence fromi the imperial hofst 
in decisive and critical operaitions on whichj depended the fate 
and fortunes of the empire as a whole, unless all the other senior mem- 
bers of the house were somehow in the same boat as himself ; 'and unless 
so gross a deviation from fact was completely disguised. All 
that the poet has cared to give us for his deviations, even 
assuming .he was more or less conscious of their extent, — are just 
a single romantic simile, and a single excuse. Both occur in Puspa- 
mitra’s letter (Act Y) announcing the victory and inviting his son 
Agnimitra to grace the completion of the great sacrifice’^ by hie presence 

21 P. performed two aivatMdhas. Examine the style and tone of this letter. 
Does the writer appear to be one who had already performed an aiframedha 
before and was now merely repfeating the actP Of course, since Kalid&sa oould 
only refer in his play to one of the two, it was his business to write as if it was 
the first, even though as a matter of mere fact it might have been the second. 
So that we cannot use this letter as evidence supporting by its style and tone 
the view that this particular a^vamedha was P.'s first and not second, 
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in the company of his queens. The simile is ennhi ined in one brief sen- 
tence in which the writer places himself on the cloud-capped mythical 
pedestal of the almost divine Sagaiu.^* “io 'Itam iddmm A 7 tisu- 
imteva Sagarah pautieim pmiydhrtmvo yaknye^^ (Now then, the horse 
thus recovered by force by my grandson, as Amsuinat did his grand- 
fatJier^s, I too will fulfil the sacrifice as did Sagara). And the excuse 
needs three or four words only: — “You with the mind freed from anger 
{v t gaUiroHacctiml bluicatdy* should accept my invitation. 

S 8 Artistic nect^^iy. 

The Buddhist vs. Brahmaiui conflict in religion, cult lire, sofcial' sta- 
tus and organisation, ethical Ideals and polity, in fact in all that makes 
life worthwhile, was a conflict that peisisted over a thousand years and 
passed through phase after phase on Indian soil and in Indian minds and 
hearts. Vedic Hinduism against which Buddhism first rose up as a 
protest was killed. Buddhism in its primai’y form of what the grfeat 
8akya Siddhaiitlna Gautama had ta, ugJit witli rare consistency tlirough 
out a long ministiy of self-dedication to the good of Inimanity, was 
killed likewi><e. But the contest did not terminate. 

Kalidasa, we have assumed, belongs to the early Gupta penod, a 
period of great undertakings, lofty enthusiasms, overflowing energy and 
enteiprise, }iiai*velloiis successes, and besides, a large surplus of popula- 
tion, northern and southern, crossing the seas to pour into the lands 
and islands situated south-east. And the leading men of this age saw 
in the Sufigas their own precuiwre; their venerable ancestors they 
seemed, who had the same problems, similar ideas and aims, and 
attemjpted juat the solutions which they still longed to garner after five 
centuries. The Gupta Age magnified the Sunga-Kanva Age. Kali- 
dasa wanted to glorify the Sungas and the Kanvajs, and knew that his 
audience would fully sympathise. Believers themselves in thle great 
Vedic sacrifices, which they revived, the Guptas revered with a feeling 
akin to awe the Sun gas whb defied Buddhism in its pnime and per- 
formed the very fii^ sacnfices in that imperial capital F&tcdiputra, 

29 With Sagara began the Tret& Yuga of the original Indian cycle of four 

Yugai. 
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vrdtya in its origin,*® hauddha in the days of its glory, where Vedic 
sacrifices had not been heard of for centuries, in all probability, never 
performed at any earlier date. 

Thus it is that to arrive at K^idiasa’s intention as ani artist, we 
have to look at Agnimitra through' the poet’s eyes. Even to him 
Agnimitra is not of course the equal of those mythical demigods or 
rajarsis, Pururavaa and Dusyanta and the predecessors of Eaima in the 
RaghuvarriicA; but a gi'eat historical hero he certainly is, and he wants 
to delineate him an such in his work. It is on this hypothesis that I read 
and interpret the entire play. 

Tf Agnimitra be a great hero, Puspamitra of course is greateri sKill,. 
almost as great aS the legendary Sagara. The great Aik^valkus brought 
the sacredi Gange^i down to the earth. The great iSufigas restored to the 
earth the sacred Vedas and Vedic sacrifices. But note that out of this 
conception itself there arises a fiaw in the very framework of the plot. 
Vasumitra almost the equal of Am^umat is equal to almost any* exploit 
even as a mere boy. But the sSunga age is not legendary. It is an 
historical era; it is the second centuqy B.C., the century of Patafijali. 
If at the date of the play Vasumitra be at least eighteen yecurs old, 
Agnimitra his father must be not less than thirty-five. And thiriy<tfiye 
is not an ideal age for a Borneo in a love play ; especially when ^th'e 
Juliet of the play is in the first bloom of youth. Bhaea had a much 
easier plot to handle in the Svapna^V&9avctd4iti&, where the disparity “of 
age between the hero and hip junior queen is hardly peiioep(tible nor is 
the junior queen his heroine. And to take later instances, even in l^ri 
Harsa’s two plays with a similar plot, the hero is not necessarily so old as 
is Agnimitra here. 

How does Kalidasa deaf wilth this? He simply ignores it. There is 
only one very poor jest by the Vidusaka in Act IV as to the hero’s ap- 
pearance, viz., the speech to which St. 8 {Kartsnyeru»*) is his reply. 
Again, Mailavika’s youth and her heavy misfortunes made it natuinl 
for the poet to idealise her love as a ipassion pure and spiritual : 

28 The vrdtya Aryans differed from the MadhyadeAa Aryans principally in 
this, that even the ordinary saoriftoes and saynkOtroi of the Madhyadefa house- 
holder's life, they did not consider obligatory. 
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see the song she sinfes in the ri-valiy of the Acaryas, Act II St. 4. 
Unlion, or deaths that, is her one longing, she has nothing else to live for : 
see Act III her soliloquy, and her asides in the dialogue with her friend 
under the aioka tree. And artistic balance required that the 
hero’s passion should not be far inferior in quality. The inten- 
sity of the hero’s utterances has to be judged from this 
{xnnt of view. Did Kalidjwa himself realise the incongruity? If 
he did, it was allso hia business not to let us x>erceive it, so that any 
question in such a form i» futile. Compare the intensity of Dusyanta’s 
Ibve with) what we find here. It never occurs to us to ask what might 
b^ Dusyanta’s age. In ^akuntala we see the poet at the heiight of his 
poweiTS. Here we have before us the work of a mere youth, l^ven iif 
the poet realised that Agniihitra’s yeai^ required him to depict intense 
passion in him in some other mode or style, it is veiy doubtful whether 
at that stage of his art he could have succeeded in doing so. But it 
seems to me no such question bothered the youthful poet; he simply 
adopted the coui’se very natuinl to him and portrayed a man of 
thirtyfive or more as if he were almost his own age. 

The love-story consi^^ts of three consecutive exdsodes, (1) the rivalry 
of the dcdryaSf (2) AMa dolmda and (d) the Vidusalka’s dodge in 
getting possession of the nagamudra (cobra-headei^ seal), which enables 
him to relea^ the hen)ine from the ce^ll to which she has been con- 
demned. When the queen tauntingly censures her husband in Act I, 
many go over to her side and hold that tlie ‘king was really to blame. 
That, however, is to misread Kalidasa and misjudge AgnimUra. His 
reply, st. 20, is a complete vindication. Is he to be held culpable for 
desii^nlg to see in person an unknown damsel, wliose charms on acci- 
dei^tal glance at her picture show to be extraordinary? Is h© to blame 
for not requesting the queen direct? She did not even tell h5m her 
name. She redoubled her precaution's, making it impossible for him to 
see her except by some stratagem. Is he to blame for the particular 
stratagem employed? It was not his' idea at all. He left i,t altogether 
to the Yidu^aka to devise something, nor is there anything to censure 
in dbie device itself. Kalida^ depicts Ganadasa as too ambitious to let 
the accident of hie obtaininlg so gifted a pupil! slip by, without deriv- 
ing some gain in reputation from it for himself. Note that he deli- 
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beraiely ivjake^ Ganadasa older tlum Haradatia,*^ iu order to empha^ 
size this trait iu. him. la tlie Vitlusaka to blame for mei'ely taking^ 
advantage of this anihition or this rivalry The king’s reply to 
Dharinl is just this: — “ambition and rivalries will crop up in this 
world, and people placed as we are must deal with them' in ways which 
the rivals theiiiwelves accept as appropriate and equitable.” What is 
there uukingly in this? As to the queen’s taunt, “how pleased should 
I be if I find you paying more attention to state affairs,” — ^the poet 
rightly ignores it, since he has just enabled the audience to see liow 
this great Iking lias initiated an immense state affair, viz. the conquest 
of a kingdom so large and rich as Vidai’bha. 

We need not take up space with an equally detailed analysis of 
(2) and (3). It would be sufficient to indic^afe veiy briefly what ^'n 
those jiarts of rlie structure is not quite in harmony with our modern 
tastes and ideas. Such a point in incident (2) is Act III st. 19, viz. 
the King’s direct request for spursmarUf. Here, it seems ti> me, we 
should not allow our judgment to run away at the initial shook. We 
should make some allowance for (a) the conventions in Sanskrit lijfera^ 
ture, (b) for the fact that in thds very stanza we find the lover using 
the term ananyamci, and (c) the further fact that the immediate con- 
sequence we see is how excessivefly angry it makes Imvati. For the 
height of her ra^ge is itself a recognition by the ]K)et that the king’s 
speech even after the two lovers had fully realised that their hearts 
yearned for each other, was an exhfibition of unusually bad foim. 
That Malavika was a slave-girl of Dh^iui’s, or in palace phraseology a 
mere parijana, alggravaied this in Iravati’s eyes into a serious mis- 
demeanour. Nor can the Vidusaka’s hit, “remember your own i>ast, 
your own case furnishes a perfect precedent,” be pleaded in defence of the 
lung. TJiis plain speaking serves the iniiuediate puipose of snubbing 
IravM, but drives her to uncontrollable fuiy. It is a personal affront 
by an accomplice, and no justification for the fault of the principal 


24 And this little detail lervei the purpose of dramatic economy also, for it 
anablev KAlidfiaa to omit from the play an exhibition of HaradpMa’i pupil along 
with Oa^^adlia’i. 
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culprit. The king’s unseemly behaviour ia the past cannot excuse 
similar conduct in the present. 

To proceed ; (1) In the first incident the king succeeded in his 

immediate object but his success was limited by the greater precautions 
of the queen from that very moment. (2) In the second also, we have 
the same method of multiple consequences advancing tlie story but algain 
one etage only. The queen’s accidental fall from the swing gives the 
Yidu^ka another opportunity. His cho^n duH delivers the king’s 
message to tlie heroine in tlie hearin'g of tlie king himself. No 
doubt remains of Malavika’s owt* love for the <king which he had beguia 
to suspect (and also to hope for) from the tenor of her song in Act II. 
Moneover the two lovers meet tuid exchange a few words at a place where 
they imagine tliere is no one else. But that is the limit of their success at 
this stage. For all tliis has also been seen and heard by that one 
person above all who is cajwble of being the greatest marplot^ and she 
too happens to be there be< ause of the king’s promise to her. She 
carcries her very natural complaint to the proper quarter, and eo we 
have the heroine consigned to an underground dell, as a disciplinary 
act forced upon the queen by incident (2). Thus, so far, we have 
nothing against the king, except, of course. Act III st. 19, already 
noted. No one will count his behaviour towards Iravati at the end 
of incident (2), as not fully justified by the circumstances, or not 
stripjtly in accord with the conventions of Hindu society and Hindu 
literature about a jealous and irate wife, who in the height of jealousy 
and passion, however justifiable or natural, hei’self trangressee the 
bounds of propriety she has strictly to observe in all circumaltances 
whatever, towards her lord and master. These bounds might them- 
selves be far too narrow and unfair. The literature and art of 
piast ages can only be put to the test of the conventions and concep- 
tions of its own epoch and region : Agnimitra ought not to he judged 
by ideas and standards not equally applicable to nor even heard of by 
gallants of his own day and society. The woman’s status and rights 
under a system of polygamy can never he as satisfactory as under 
monogamy. And even in oommunitiee almost entirely monogamous, 
freedom of divorce mainly for the male sex only, or equally for both 
tke sexes, would bring in material differences. 
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But as 800 U as we come to incident (3), we moderns receWe another 
small shook. Can he be a hero or a ii^reat .king^ who sanctions and 
becomee an active partner in an unworthy trick a^net Uis chief 
queen, the mother of his heir, the absolute ruler of hie hanem', whom 
he himself lespects and .is proud of? And note that in this part the 
poet is at pains to impirove and^ elevate the impreesaon he has so tar 
stamped upon our minds about Dharinl and Iravatl. So much the 
worse is the resultant impiessiion upon our mind of Agnimitra’s beha- 
viour towards them. 

Moreover, apart from these two blbmishes, which I hope 1 have 
not minimised, and taking the love story as a whole, which; in the main 
Hiring or ddhikKirika vastu, U it any wonder,, if turning it over aiod 
over, right and left, up and down, in detail and in sum, the poet should 
have felt rather dubious? The hero in the Saniridcrit drama must be a 
noble distinguish. ^d exempkaiy iigure worthy of reepect.. And Agnimitra 
Suhga 6f the second century B.C. the poet also wished to depict as a 
gioat king, one of the greatest, worthy of the reverence of posterity. 
How was he to achieve thds, unless he added to the main theme sub- 
sidiary episodical matter that would specially brir% out and impress 
upon the audience those indispensable traits for which the love 
theme gave him no scope at all? And laetly, if such material history 
had not recorded in his career, or if whet was recorded therein could 
not be made to fit into the main plot, he was absolutely free to invent 
what hie needed and t^bape the whole as he pleased, until his artistic in- 
stinci** were satisfied. With this ample freedom to invent and 
dovetail, it wais not for him to complain of flaws, defects and crudities 
in history or tradition. Whatever raw material he picked up, it was 
for his invention to mpply the missing links, and it was for his art to 
produce a rounded whole, noble and elevating in its total impression 
upon the audience. This is my argument about the artistic necessity, 
supporting the two earlier arguments 1 have sketched above. And 1 
have only to add here the truism that all events and incidents and epi- 
sodes woven into a plot, have to be accepted as literally by the audience, 
even when they know them to be, in whole or in part, merely the inven- 
tion of the poet’s artislfic imajgination. 
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H 9. The Parivrdjikd, 

Ealid^a has a few peculiariiiies or mannerisms. His fondness for 
certain metres is fairly well known. A little deeper lie the special ways 
in which he uses figurative language, hie choice of certain ailamkA:ra\s for 
certain purposes, hie peculiar skill in suggesting spatial breadth, atmos- 
phere and colour with some of them, or emotional depth or intensity with 
others. Deeper still lie his peculiarities of structure. CVie of the most 
important is that in his plays the first words of a character indicate what 
the poet wants us to look upon as his (or her) leading trait. And the 
words used by a character as he (or she) comes up, about the peiBon 
on the stage whom he (or she) is approaching, or by that penson about 
this new arrival, give what the poet wants us to look upon as the 
atmosphere about the particular individual as also the attitude people in 
this little selfconts&ined world of the drama will bear Towards his (or her). 
This may seem a rather crude elementary method of ch'aiacterization, 
or of the poet taking the audience into his confidence. 

As Dharini and her friend are coming up (Act I), the Yidusaka 
calls the latter tlie king’s pUhofruardika, which intimates to the audi- 
ence the role she will fill in the play. It is natural for the Yidusaka, 
the king’s kdryantarasaLUva to select this feature of Parivrajika’s 
utility to the iking in such kdrydntarae for special mention. It is 
equally natural for the king to think of her and of the queen ii 
another way. As they are entering, he uses a simile for the pair, st. 
14: “here they come,” he says, showing his great respect for his con- 
sort, “the Yeda-trinity peiteonified, and her austere friend adhydima- 
vidyd (religious philosophy, we may even wsay, the goddess of leligious 
philosophy) personified.” Can we imagine the poet or the king using 
such a comparison for an ascetic professing any religion other than his 
own or such a reverential description for a religion like 
Buddhism? Or look at Act Y, wdiere we have KausihiVs own account 
of herself and her bHofher. Can any one infer from that pa.ssage that 
Sumati was not a Vedic brahinanabut a Buddhist, or that his widowed 
sister differed from him in creed and was a Buddhist, or that she ac- 
cepted Buddhism, after he was cut down by the BhilIsP Is there a single 

4 
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word anywhere in the play to support the view that in her the poet 
has given us a Buddhist character? 

The above shows indubitably that the Parivi'ajika is a brahmana 
lady ascetic but from H. H. Wilson downwards scholars, 
with the single exception of Kara Prasad Sastri,” have been 
calling her a Budhidst. The late Mr. M. R. Kale wrote: 
“There is little room for doubt that the jmrivrdjikd was a 
Buddhist nun^^, although no word, correspoading to Buddha or Buddhism is 
to be found in the play. A widow who puts on red garments, and takes to 
the life of a wandering mendicant after the death of her husband, is not 
and was never acknowledged as following the Brah'nianicnl religio-a.““® 
But we should not always think of our past absolutely in terms of the 
social structure, the ethical ideas, institutions and atmosphere ia which 
we are born. This is certain that male and female ascetics of the 
bralimanic order continued to exist in our society in very large numbers 
and for centuries. We have indubitable evidence for their continued 
existence in Buddhist writings, in the ArtlVa^d$tra^ the Kdmasutra and 
other literature, and in deeds of gift to matljas and colleges. More- 
over, to refer to a play of uncertain date but probably later 
than Kalidasa, in the Kmionfuifimiihotsavn^'* we have a character 
who in her earlier life was a nur^e in a royal household and us a 
parifvrdjikd in later Ufe holds a position in rajanya household similar 
to what Kalidasa has assig^ned here to Kausrki; and this parivrdjiku 
is certainly a Brahman devotee. Such sadiivU of Biiahmanic faith may 
have rapidly decreased in numbers from the time the new post-Buddhist 
or (what we know better as) the Purarfit organisation of Hindu society 

25 See his brief ppper on the play, 1907. 

26 See his ed. of the play, Bombay 1918, Introduction p. xxxix, footnote 1. 
After the death of her husband, Kau^iki came back to her brother. It is probable 
it WM douring the years of her second stay in the family of her birth that she 
extended and deepened her studies. She becomes a parivtAjika only when the 
Bhils fall upon the caravan and her brother dies fighting. What else was she to 
do, left alone and helpless amongist strangers hundreds of miles away from her 
own country P 

27 The Kavmudl-Mahoti$ava is published (Madras, 1929) by Mr. Bfiniakfsna 
Eavi and S. K. Ramanfttha d&stri, as No. 4 of the Dak^ipa Bhftrat! Grantha 
Hilt. 
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favoured aud propagated by works like the Manmmrti and by the 
Suuga, Eanva and Gupta leaders became more and more the fashionable 
and accepted organisation. But EaJidasa and the courts and people of 
his day were still familiar with Brahmanic ,sddhvn<i; andi there is no 
justification whatever for labelling the parivrdjiha in our play a 
Buddhist. 

§10 Multi- focal Scenes. 

Our Sansktrit classics have come down to us in copies wlier© doubtful 
readings abound , and our difficulties of settling the text appear to grow 
with the number of (apparently) good and authoritative manuscripts we 
happen to com© across. In such' circiitoistances we receive invaluable 
help from the peculiarities of literary and dramatic structure. 
A I'eading in a vers© not conforming to the metre is clearly wrong; 
for we know Sanakrit poets are exemplary in their handling of metres. 
Or take alamhlras like ilesa^ paramparita rilpalfa, di; virodha. A reading 
striotly conforming to the ala/rpikdra b neceeaarily to be prefeiied to 
variants which are loose in wording. Now, a sce^e with more than one 
focal point of interept is a structure pecuiliar to the drama and with de- 
finite characteristics of its own. And projxer attention to this 'technical 
matter will sometimes enable the student to reject some of the speeches 
and verses in the scene as what the author could not have written at 
that point; as what some on© at a later date must have interpolated, 
because he was too engrossed with soin^ detail to appreciate the move- 
ment and effect of the scene as a whole. The duplication of the verseo at 
some points in the bifocal scene of Sakuntaldy Act T, in the so-called 
Bengali recension, is a good illustration (see my Text"*), Nor is a 
decidon based upon such technical gi’tounds "to be held of little value 
as resting mereily on ‘inteiiiaF evidence or upon the ‘subjective’ im- 
pressions of only a particular type of reader. An impariial review 
of the extant dramatic literatuile will reveal that Indian playwrights 
had mastered the technique of what I call multi-focal scenes as early as 
the days of Bhasa. 

The focal point in a scene is the point of maximum interest in it, 
which it is the art of the competent dramatist to prpsenl» in the fullest 
light, the point occupied by the prindipal character of the scene. But 
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a scene often has more principal characters 'than one. In fact, a play 
without several euoh' scenes will tnHn out to be only moderately attrac- 
tive on the whole. Virodha and cral^-purpc-’es, a tug of war 
between; opposed urills and aims pulling contrary ways, the rising of 
emotion to a clibiax, conflict rfnd co-operation, — -these bestow immorta- 
lity upon a play, when the manner^ a^id customs portrayed have sunk 
into the hoary past, and even the laingiiages of the characterM are dead 
and gone. A play often presents scenes with two principal characters or 
more. A scene is to be technically styled bi-focal, tri-focal or raiulti- 
focal, only when one of the focal points (or principal characters) of the 
scene is concealed from the view of the other pri»ucipal character or cliaracw 
ters. The audience sees all the focal points and principal characters', and 
when the other principal character or characters of the scene do not see 
nor are aware of the presence of at least one principal character, then 
and only then we have a scene which technitally deserves to be 
called hifddal etc. Thus scenes which present a short dramatic per- 
formance before their own principal eharactera (e.g. Havilet^ Act III 
Sc 2: Uttaracariia^ Act. VII), have of couiise more focal points than 
one, b\it since the original oh'aractem of the play and the oharaoteis 
of the subsidiary dramatic presentation are in full view of one 
another, sucli scenes do not come within our definition. We have a 
similar case here in Act II. Malavikal is introduced as an examinee 
before Kausihl, Dliariiiii and Agnimitra, and the relative 'inei it of tlie 
two fyiCuyaH is the issue in dispute. Her singing dam e aid acting liere 
are of the same status, one m«.y say, as those of a professional actress 
coming before the king and. his' conit. It is in e'-sence a subsidiary 
play within the play. This scene therefora is not of the variety we 
have defined., 

8 11. Act III. 

But take Act III of this play from the point where Malavika is 
seen approaching the aJoka ti>ee. Lost in her own melancholy musing, 
some of which we hear (32)*® as she advances, her eyes do not observe 

28 The numbers have been allotted by S. P. Pandit to the speeches in serial 
order in his edition (Bombay Sanskrit Series No. VI, Bombay, 1889). 
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anything but the footp^aWi' along which nlie is coming, nor does she 
noiiice that the king ami hin hench^nan are theTe only a few yards 
further, gazing intently at her all the time. So what I call a bifocal 
scene begins from the mjonient the Vidusaka, who has been expecting 
her, identifies her from her gait. Nor does the arrival of Bakulavulika 
change the technical charaxder of the scene. Note the arvangemeut of 
the speechctS at' the two focal point's. Malavika begins with a nionologue 
which the poet breaks np into three spee<‘hes, viz. nos. r‘t2, 4<t and 
50, each' shorter than its predecessor. Tlie first or the longest she 
speaiks as she approaches lier goal, the asoka tree. And the poet intro- 
duces ten speeches of the king and his friend, between that and the 
second (43). Her pause after this is filled by five such speeches (for 
no, 46 in Pandit’s editiui is only a stage-direction). And after no. 50, 
there are again four speeithes between the king and his (!ompai lion before 
Bakulavalika enters. All this the poet hais arranged with skill. The 
scene has dischaiged its intioductovy function and created the neces- 
sary intensity of expectation both ii the king and the audieiK'e. 

As soon as Bakulavalika enters we have two dialogues going on 
altennately, which the poet weaves together so as to keep the eyes and 
earsi of the audience directed equally towards both the focal points. The 
two maids say little to each other and that little less frequently, for 
the heroine ie depres'^ed by her hopeless passion, the other is perform- 
ing her tasik of decorating her feet and is also thinking hard how she 
is to create an opportunity to deliver her message as dt/fJ, so that it 
might produce the fullest imprejvsion. S|>ee(*hes 56 to 69 contain there- 
fore only seven by the two maids of w’hich No. 59 is a solilo^iuy hy 
Malavika. 

After 69 all four (diaracteiN remain dumb fo!‘ tl»e sjiace of the next 
nineteen speeches (70 to 88), although these do not need as much time 
as the preceding fourteen just reviewed, which include two verses (in 
nos. 56 and 69). This is not a flaw in the hi-focal scene. It is a flaw 
in the general tetihniqiie of the Sanskrit dnnna, w'hich does not allow 
the breaking up of an Act into several s<5enes Iry droj)piiig a curtain 
and for the moment screening from* view charactei*s on the stage, in 
order that others might be suitably brought up there. Kalidasa has 
reduced rtuch hold-.upsi to a minimuiWi iw the Sahmtald, but in this 
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play we have three siicli brealfs, initatiug to a modeivi audience — (see 
Act I, speeches 85-89 including one verse, Act IV, 141-154, and this 
one,— Act III, 70-79).“ 

From apeech no. 81 (Nipiinika's), he scene becomes trifocal. 
Malavika and her friend are the central p^ir, observed as we>ll as heard 
by the other four, whose presence in the vicinity they do not even 
suspect. Neither do Iravati and lier attendant, nor the 'king and his com- 
^lanion, suspect that the other <pair is also present. I set out the poe^t’s 
arrangement of these trifocal epeeches in a table with three columns, 
placing M^avika and her fnend in the centre since they are obseived 
and heard by the pair on either side. 


Table I 


'ocus King 

Focus Malavi'kii 

89-01 

Fwiis Iravati 

81-88 

93 

03-94 


95-96 

97 

(98) only a stage 
direction 

99 

100-107 yi’lie kiug^s 

109-115 ) is delivered 

108 

116 


117-119 


120 

122-124 

121 

125-126 

(127) only a stage 
direction 


128 

129 


130-131 


132-133 


Ah soon as the king aud Yidus^ka reveal themselves to Malavika, 
the scene once more becomes bifocal, until Iravati too comes out from 
behind the creeper, and from no. 151 to the end, of the Act no Oiiie is 
concealed from the view of any other character on the etage. 


29 Act I 68-69 and Act IV 33-35 not added to the above list as being but 
brief interruptions they are neither hold-ups nor annoying. And thib particular 
hold-up in Act III is 10 speeches long not nineteen, for No. 80 in Pandit is a 
stage direction not a speech; and from No. 81 the trifocal scene begins. 
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Table II 

I ^(ulayika and Focus Ii'avati 

134-137 138-139 

140-144 145 

146-150 Iiuvati rushes in. 

The longest run of 8i>eeches at one focus is presented by speeches 

100 to 115, broken by a siingle speech at the third focus; and that is 
os it should be, for these are the speeches wherein Bakulavalika deliveis 
tlie king’s message qf love to M^avika, and it is the poet’s deliberate 
choice that this j^hoiild be overheard by both the Iking and the favourite 
queen. In fact it ife this choice that compels him to give us a tri-focal 
scene, a form, dramatists use very rai'ely whether in Eastern literature 
or Westeni. It ia a form, in which, it is very hai'd to maintain the 
interest of the audience equally at nil three foiuvl points. At some- stage 
or other one of tlie three sets of clmracteis is bound to be neglected a 
little too long, Kuliddsa Jiias tiied get round thijji by providing at 
each focal point an adequate reason for prolonged s.ileuce. The king 
is too absorbed in passionately gazing at Malavika to say much. 
MaJavika is too depressed by her hopeless i)asj?iou. Iravati, a M^ava 
beauty of lowly birth aid little breeding, Iia,s with tlie idea of enhanc- 
ing lieu charm for the king indulged in a drop too much just as she 
started for her tryst with him at the doldgrha in the ganleii, and the 
w^holly unexpected shock she receives there upsets her not 'a 'little. 
Lakiilavulikui, as aliteady noted, is pre-occupied both with her ostensible 
task of decorating the heroine and her main task of conveying the (king's 
message; and the two rema**:ing character know their place too well 
not to fall in with the prevailing mood of their moister and mislfcress. 
Making due allowances for all this, however, and giving the poet full 
credit for his skill in an>anging the scene and distributing the speeches, 
the scene is not likely to be as* eftective on tie stajge as the intense pas- 
sions burning in the hearts of the three principal characters might lead \u». 
to expect. Is it therefore at all surprigiing that dramatists have as a rule 
stopped at the bifocal scene, trifocal scenes being very exceiptional, and 
multifocal almost impossible to discover P 
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$ 12. Vikramorvaii and Mdlavikdgnimitt a 

It is the general opinion that Kalidasa wrote the Mdlavikagnimitra 
first and the Vikramorvail next. The Sakuntald reveals a mature 
conception both as a whole and in detail, which win? for it 
universal acceptance as the most felicitous creation of a great 
poetical and dramatic genius at the height of his powers. 
The other two plays are earlier and inferior work, produced 
by the poet before his power reached maturity. In Midavihagnimitra 
we have passages nmrred by repetition, redundancy, verbosity, super- 
ficiality, pedantry, and a want of skill in the technique of conducting 
a dialogue.^^ We might call such flaws and defects verbal infelici- 
ties in the lump, and one does not notice so ma^y in the Viki'amorvasl. 
And it is quite clear from hi«^ poems as well as his plays that Kalidasa 
was a poet like Virgil adding a^id altering, pohsJiing and re- 
fining, colouring and shading his first draft with iaexhaiiHtible 
patience aad unending judgment and taste. It was only when 
he had time enough that his handiwork mellowed into the per- 
fect prasada that we look upon as his most distinctive stamp. His critical 
balance and bis devoted industry were as much of the essence of his 
genius as the concreteness of his vision and the broad expanse of his 
canvas. The exceptional warmth, life and movement in his characters, 
like that of natural beings in the prime of youth, developed under his 
patient and sensitive hand. He did not rest until his self-conscious art 
achieved the magic of concealing itself.’^ Thus comparing the two 
plays fiom this point of view, V ikminorvasi was either later than 
Mdlavikdgnxmitra, or tlje poet had for som.e rea.'^n not enough time to 
finish the latter to his taste, before it was staged. But it is clear on a 


30 I have drawn up a rough list : see Appendix to my Gujarati commentary in 
my Gujrati translation (1933). 

31 Of. A. B. Keith, Sanskrit Drama, p. 161 : "natural taste and constant 
reworking of what he had written,” is according to this scholar "the 
chief cawe” of his perfection of style. The stage then reached by the Sanskrit 
language by cultivation for several centuries should also be assigned part of the 
merit. And immediately after began that over-refinement and' over-elaboration 
which wo see from Bhavabhfiti onwards. 
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comparison of the two Prastavanas, that Mdlavikagnimitra was the 
first of his plays to be staged. 

Plays, however, are 'not merely poems. And if in judging even 
poems, the theme and the way it is handled have to be taken into account, 
this latter point of view is far moie important than that of ve.bal 
felicities in judging plays. Demosthenes held appropiiate action to be 
the essential excellence in oratoiy. And in plays sentimental and 
poetical qualities are subordinate when compared to structuie and 
chaiacterization, so much so that they are excellences only when em- 
ployed so as to harmonise with and bring out the latter. 

But it is plain at a glatce that while the V Hramov vail it 
superior in lyrical quality, the Malavihctgnimitra surpasses it as a play. 

(1) We have already referred to the passages in our play where 
the people on the stage have to remain motionless and mute like statues 
while other characters are approaching (Sec. 11). The examples of this 
defect in Vikramorvail are more numerous and worse. In the first 
ihiee Acts there are four such passages, viz. Act I speeches 28 to 47 
including six verses. Act II 65 to 74, and again 141 to 151, and Act 
III 39 to 48 (Cf. S. P. Pandit^s ed. in the B.S. Series). In fact the 
author does not seem to be at aM conscious that such sti/ucture of an 
Act is in itself a defect. 

(2) jWe have seen something of the development of the story in 
Mdlavikagnimitra ; how it progresses one stage and necessarily halts 
there, a fresh move by or on behalf of the .king being necessary to 
start the next stage. We have traced three successive stages and the 
end of the third brings us to the end of Act IV . Here there is a 
pause indefinite in duration. And after this point there is no fresh 
move by or on behalf of the king Imagine a cane of five sections 
(parva) fornjiing n (iontinuous stick because of the four joints (gremthi). 
Each section is an Act in the play. Critics may say that the continuity 
is almpst broken at the fourth joint, the end of the fourth Act. But 
not so.. The aioka tree has put forth blossoms ; and Dharini promised 
Malavika an ahhildsa-purayitrkam ptpsadam if that happened. Hence 
the king has nothing further to do or plan. He has merely to wait 
upon the convenience and, good pleasure of DharinS, and the fourth 
joint therefore is intact, the cane is continuous. Or, looking 

6 
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at the matter from another angle, what ia the highe 4*4 the king conld 
limmise or attempt iiulepeiidently of DliariniP Siiiely he liould not 
possibly go beyond the ofter of a Gandhaiwa marriage; and this he did 
oflfer Malavika at their second meeting. But she enters our play as a 
slave girl, that was still her statute; she was not a free agent, and while 
Balkulavalika is satisfied with the king's olfer, MulavikCit manages to 
remind him of the factn of the situation by bringing in a refeience to 
Dharini in their conveisation. Much confused thinking prevails on 
points like this, because, I supjKise, Hindu society today is so utteily 
different from/ what, it was up to the Gupta period, and Gandhaiva 
marriage to us i«) not a reality at all but a mere phrase. Mere promises 
of lifelong fidelity do not constitute it. Nothing constitutes the 
marriage in this play. Mdilavikfi le mairied to the king after the play, 
(we may say imme<lintely after, since she is brought into Act V dressed 
up a bride), by Dhuriiii performing the kauydddm. /Vr conitu, 
there ivj a Gandha:tva muniage in the StikunUda, But what we have 
to gmsp is that the king's promi'ie to iSnkiuntalfi, in Act iIII which 
satisfied Jier fiiends does not constitute the ceiemony. At the end of 
the Act JSakuntttla liei^elf make^ an avviguation, so that in that play 
the Gandhai'va maiTiage takes place that veiy night when she returns 
to the bower. 

Thus, to take up our comparison »%>’ain, theie is no bieak in the 
sti^ucture of this play. We cannot however make a similar claim for 
V The ir^in story in that play is completed, at the end 
of Act III. Acts IV and V aie merely a continuation or an addendum, 
so that, to revert to our homely metaphor, the cane here is really 
bmkeii at the third joint. We sihall consider this a litrfle more fully 
in para (4) below. 

(3) We have pointed put that a trifocal scene is not very effective 
on the stage. The central part of Act III therefore ia inferior in that 
way. The lat/ter half of Act, IV would also be felt to be something like 
a repetition and might not hold the interest of the audience. But the 
rest of the play would s.ucceed veiy well as a dramatic performance, 
assuming an audience who are aware that in all Sanskrit plays the 
movement is slow. From this point of view VihutiworvaU is inferior 
throughout, and it is very doubtful if Act IV wouM* not have to be 
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curtailed to some extent. It is not at all suitable for peitformance on 
the stage^ whatever it^ merits be as a lyrical poetry. 

(4) VV"e have bifooal scejiee in V ikrajnorrasi also, but tiiey cannot 
stand oonqiparison with similaii scenes in otiii play. And indeed the 
whole atruoture in VihrainorvaH is on a lowei level-, the plot iai extreme- 
ly simple. The obstacle, Urvasi being called away to pkiy liei parit 
in a dramatic entertainment in heaven, i» itself turned into the means 
by w'hich love gains its fruition. For owing to her love for Pururavas 
her tongue tiips, Bharaki Muni the Sutradhaia curses her for it, but 
Indra, a friend of the hero, turns the cui’se itself into an nhhildm^ 
purayitrkam pmsddam, a phrase in oiii play which 1 deliberately apjjly 
to this turn of the events in Vikramorvasiy not only because it fits, 
but also to stress the similarity of essential’ structure between the two 
pjays. And events pursue a parallel coiuse on the, earth also. The 
queen carried away by jealousy forgets all propriety, but on reflection 
ropents, and her pmyaicitta or penance takes the foiun of selfreiiuncia- 
tioh, granting the king liis fieedom for the future to love wdibmso- 
ever He pleased. Frvasii herself hears thiM as she returns to the king^s 
palace, and the union of the two loveis follownj as a matter of course, 
there being no question of a maikiage ceremony at, all, even of the 
Gandharva form, between an tipmrar and a man. Thus, as '-‘aid above, 
the play prop.^r ends here at tlie cdose of Act III. 

Looking at tlie dramatic structure, therefore, Md^arildlynimitm is a 
great advance upon Viksamorvau. 

(5) The advance is greater still when we compare the tw'o as 
regards characterisation. Not only are tiheie more characters in 
Mdlavik(lynivdti%t\; Dharini and IruM.itI are skilfully contrasted; 
Bakulaivaii'ka, Ganadasa, Kaiisiikl. and 'the heroine are sul>tly individual- 
ized; nor is there in the whole range of Sanskrit drama a Vidusaka so 
much alive as in our iilay.’* 

To sum up. No critic with a proper sense of what dramatic art 
implies would believe that an artist ctijmble ol creating a play like 


32 It is by no means u<>ual to rate so highly the cliftracterization in this pioy. 
For the usual estimate of the characters in this play, see A. B. Keith, Sanshrit 
Drama, pp. 156-6. 
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MdlavikagntTnitta as his firat work, would be himself safi'asfied with 
so inferior a play as Vikramorvasi, as his second work. On 
thifl couii*, then, th!e only possible inference is flatly opposed' to w^'iifc 
appearecl probable as long as we confined ourselves to tlio first count, 
or literary felicities and infelicities.*® 

PART III 

§ 13 Meodi/ngs — A ct I 

( 1 ) Speech lihd \a-Sii)ii milhr^Kori put : ddlud m . 

This speecli be< jnnc corrupt as the woilcs ot tliese authors were 
forgotten. Manuscripts of the play read instead of BluVa, 
Dhavaka, Bhaska a, e'er.; instead of the second name, Sauniaka, 
Sauminda, &c. ; for the third, Kaniiaputra, Kaviratna, &c. Bhasa’H plays 

33 Compare, attain, Malav. Act 111, Sts. 4 and 6 with Vikr. Act Jl, st. 7 ; Milltiv. 
Act III, the Iravati incident with Vikr. Act II, the Qiicen incident, especially the 
concluding portions, and the verse placed in Malav. before the incident (Act TIT, 
st. 3) with that in Vikr. placed after (Act IT, st. 22). These passages bei-i-lg by the 
same author, whirb of the twe sets appear.? to have been writt'*n earlier, which 
later .P H^d he the Vikr. passages in mind when writing the Malav. pas.?ages, or 
the latt3r in mind when writing the former? 

The more w« study the three plays together, the clearer grows our perception 
of Kalidasa’s resourcefulness in playing variations upon what in other hands would 
bo merely a. stock theme, situation, or motif. And I conclude this paper with a 
brilliant i^iustratioii from that great scholar Kara Prasad l^astri, which also reminds 
us that the Sanskrit drama is not merely character and passion in action; it iis 
also beauty in repose slowly and naturally passing through a tastefully selected 
series of enchanting tableaux ; 

*‘lt is a part of Kalidasa’s dramatic art that he introduces the female character 
in the very beginning and shows her beauty in three different pos^itions. In 
Snlunfatd the heroine is first shown in the posture of watering the plants, then 
in the posture of loosening the tightness of her garment, and then in the posture 
of snrr*ris« and dismay wh'^n the b"e attacks her. In the Vikr. Urvn^i is ir. trodiic- 
ed to the audience in a state of swoon. That ks one posture. She is returning 
to her senses. That is the second position. Then she expresses her interest in her 
savTonr by a third position. 

Malavika is introduced to the audience as dancing. That is the first position. 
She stands still after a fatiguing dance, which forms the second position. The 

jester makes her smile This is the third position JBOBS., vol, 11 (1916), 

p. 163). For some of the more obvious similarities in the three plays see A. B. 
Keith, Sanskrit Drama, p, 167. 
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however, have been recently, found; that is to say, some of those 
published by the late Gnnapati Saatri are iindoaibtedly his, althoujorh 
passages thei^in might be corrupt and some passages m light liave dropp- 
ed out. Ramilla-SauiiiiJ'la are refeired to iii Jalhaiia's/?rJ;f/-7?7fitorfi/7, 
a compilation of the thirteenth century, and earllc! by Vaydranya 
Ra^jasekhara of the tenth. They appear to have written and publislied 
jointly like Beaumont and Fletcher, the Fiiigliidi dramatists. Two 
brothel’s named Kaviputivau are mentioned in Vallabha’s Suhlidsitd- 
vail, a collection older than the twelftli century. So it is likely that 
the passage al^ given above might not be very different from what 
Kalidasa hiiu'^elf wrote; and the last prope!< name in it is to be read 
in the dual number; tlie second too might, be an abbreviated mode of 
referring to both Ram ilia and Sanmilla. 

(!2) Stanza 4 line a : Kdnfain ar Sdntam? Stmic pivfcr the latter, 
arguing that the poet shows thus his dislike of the hiipsd iusepamble 
from yajnas. 1 am ah aid they aie only foisting \ipon the author their 
own ideas. That the court poet of emperom who considered it one of their 
greatest achievenieiits iliat (hey revived Vedic yajhas, should be made 
to express such a view is jireposterous. Nor is atisayohti or any oilier 
alamktha of coinpa’i^on or contrast to l>e found in the oilier three lines 
of the etauza. Thus even in the first line the words are mei^l^’ a 
statement, not a coniprlson derogatoiy to Vedic \fajmH. Sdntam 
then is to be rejecied as a later ‘emendation* by some pandit devoid 
of any knowledge about the period of the play. 

(3) Speerh 41), Yujhaseua’s leitter : Vat tnfli/ahli.ijnne.fu bhdmer- 
iva. Tin's is randit*s leading, lie adhered as closely po'isible to bis own 
manuscripts and especially to one of them he called (i, which waa the 
besit; and to the only copy of Katayaveiua*s commentary he bad been 
able to pit)cure. WJien many years later a second edition be<’aine 
necessary, be does not appear to have had. the time for la tlibrough 
revision, he treated Bolleiiseu’s edition and the readings there with 
scant respect, just as he had done oiiginally wirh Tullberg’s, wbicli was 
far inferior ; nor did he utilise other copies of Ka.tayavenia s commentary 
which had by then become available, and which gave a number of 
passages differently. 

Here the i*eading supported by the majority of our authorities, viz. 
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yat tvly(V hhijanem hhumidharem rdjiidm vrttir tdril need not be 
rejected simply because it is easier, although Pandit^s emendation from 
Hie reading of his> G nianuscripit is ingenious and he has made it yield 
practically tbe same sense. 

(4) Speeclh (iU — pvrumdhihiratn, i.s PufiditV reading. T5ui the 
inujor.’ty of our authorities read puniMnium . The idiom occurs in the 
MahidbhurafM and in Bhasa, and accords tietter with the verse following. 

(5) Verne VL Tu]n;erg and Bollensen’s reading hhdnuh pari- 
yrahiid ahma/j. is infeiior to I'aiidii’s and Katayaveina^s, hhdnah p. 
nmilah. The fii*^t equating Ilarudatta with the Sun and Ganadasa with 
the Moon would imply that the latter was inferior. Tliis goes against 
the whole tenr)r of KausikPs speeidi. Besides, 'he second descr^ibes both 

upamdnas in the same set of circums-taiices i.e. at night, and the allu- 
sion to a Puranic myth makes it slightly poetical, while the firsh read- 
ing is pfosaic. 

(G) Speech 102-l(lo. The last four wonKs which Pundit assigns 
to the ling as his 8j)eech are in his own bes^t ihanuscript the conclu- 
sion of the parivrdjilaVn speech. ICitlier he followed his copy 
of Katayavema or this is an ‘emendation.' Other copies of 
Katayavema, however, assign these words to the parivrdjihd; and if we 
notice in ^the scene as a whole how at every .step, both parivrdjihd and 
Ganadasa being servants of the queen, turn to her and for her approval 
before saying the final word, no doubt remains. See especially speech 
134. l^andit has not realized this as we also see further on. 

(7) Sjjeech 1L5. Should the person addi'esised here be (leva, as 
Pandit ha^i it, or devi, following most of the others? Applying the 
above key to tJie meaning, we reject Pandit, and are confirmed by the 
fact that it is not ‘the king but the queen who replies. Seco.idly, in 
this short speech the fourth word eva should either be omit, ted, as 
Pandit's G does, or it b'houl'd he tw. It is not an emjihatic statement; 
it is either a mere statement of custom, or a question. Possibly some 
copyist omitPed np from here finding the .same woi*d ut the end of the 
next speech also. 

(8) Spee(di V12. apnde iahkito'smi (P) or as others read apa- 
f/c«riia'...Both come to the {«ime thing but the second is stronger, apa- 
deia meanin'g prohibitive d^eia, an explicit order not to do a pai^acular 
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thing. And it is likely copyists omitted the first' of the two consecutive 
^ia^s; less likely that they added one not present in the copy before 
them. 

(9) Speech IdS. Following this there should be a stage direction 
that the 'king s'^arts at once and alone. Otherwise the next speech 
of the queen becomes unintelligible. 

§ 14. Readihgs : Ads II and III. 

(10) Speech J. Pandit is right, although lie merely suggests that 
this speech might be printed as an annstuhh verse, not ventui^iiig to 
do so himself. We may take it tha<t the drdrya gixve his statement here 
the dignity of a verse; that tlie degiadaiion into mere prose in the mss. 
is a conniption for which only the intervening centuries, are 
responisible. 

(11) Speech 11. See speech 20 also. The word av((SlhuA.j\ both the 
places Kalidasa could hardly have allowed. It is more appropriate 
at the latter place, so here stiutna is better. 

(12) Speech 30, and- the stage diceriion following it. Pandit is 
justified in his grave doubts about this speech. There might liave been 
a passage in thte speeches in'|nied lately preceding, which ha.s dro]>ped 
out. But this particular speech is almost cer.tainly a later interpola- 
tion. Speech 32 makes a fool of Vidusaka, and sc holars in the inter- 
vening centuries thought it impossible that a character like Vidiisaka 
should not l'etor^t but remain silent. His object, however, was to say 
something, however silly, that might make Malavika’s features come to 
life where she stood, a can’^ed image a.s it were of wood or stone. She 
was broul^ht there to show how she had been taught and having dis- 
cliarged that duly, it was not lier hii.siness lo join in the conversnfion or 
even to take any notice of it. She was going away as. soon as her 
recitation was over and was still there simply because the resourceful 
Vidusaka had managed to g'et Ganadasu to order her to remain a little 
longer. This follows as a further dodge to make tliar. image show some 
sign that she was a f’ving being. And this he achieves by the silly flaw’ he 
finds; even the courtly Parivrajikii bursts out, ‘Oh what a duffer!’ 
Every one laughs, even Mulavika smiles, and that is exactly what 
Vidusaka wanted: iii that lies his victory. A retort from him is quite 
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unnecessary. As the play is printed in our editions, Parivrdjikd' s 
exclamation produces no effect, it is only after Vidusaka's retort that 
all laugh and Malavika smiles. Is this natural? Hence, althoujc^h it 
is likely there was something more in the preceding speeches which 
has been lost, I hold speech 33 to be a later interpolation clumsily made 
as all admit, and am for omitting it altogether. The way the conver- 
savion proceeds and especially speeches 41 to 43 support, I think, my 
view of why Vidusaka here behaves in a way unusual with thiA charac- 
tei’, remaining silent. 

(13) Speech 61, (lood authorities give this sentence also to the 
preceding speaker, the Vidusaka, which is better than giving it to the 
king, as does Pandit. 

(14) Act 111 Spe&di 4. Whom does Paiiviajika want to call on? 
A servant of the queen, she sees her almosi daily, as Vidusaka, a ser- 
vant of the K-^ng, see.s him, or even moi»e than once the same day. A 
‘coiirteiiy offering’ from either would be out of place, as fiom any other 
servant.. But when Vidusaka wants to wait uj)on the queen, or Pari- 
vrajika ou the king, even for the pui^ly formal inquiry after health 
neither can do so ‘enip;ty handed.’ That appears to have been ihe 
etiquette at the Vidi^a court (second cen ui’y B.C.) or at the courts of 
Kalid^’s day. Vidusaka later on needs an excuse for having gone to 
the garden, where he pretends that a cobra has i^timg him. His excuse 
is, he has come to inqu'ire how after her accident the strained 
foot has been progressing; and as it would have been improper 
to approacli her empty hande<l, he went there to get a bunch of flowers. 
But a full explanation like this there would take too long, and this 
little incident here appears, to have been intended merely to prepare 
the audience by showing in advance that such was the court etiquette. 
Thus Pandit’s reudiug tatra hhavatl et4!., will not do. The reading of 
other.s that Parivrajika wanted to wait upon the king, is preferable. 
The skin of the Bljapilmka, again, was as much a necessary of life to 
a nagaraka or fashionable gentlemnu as were dice, musical instruments, 
betel leaves etc. (See in the Kdmosdtra the detailed description of a 
nagaraka’s rooms and habits). The Bijapuraka skin was chewed 
to remove all traces of the smell of drink, to prevent malodorous bel- 
ching after a generous meal, to sweeten the breath so that the refined 
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•lady coming to lii.» embrace might not be repelled by itl These being 
the facta, one might almost infer that io offer Bijapiiraka to a lady 
friend or superior might almost have been coiiv^trxied in those days as 
an offensive libel' on her unlady-like habits! 

Whlere did this nagaraka type originate, this city refinement and 
laxity and luxury and ai^t wherein the young gentleman-ait-large was 
the model and the cynosure? In the cities of yaria states young 
‘bloods’ would have little serious occupation, they would pursue sport, 
dice, art, amorous dalliance and excitement wi^th all the zest they were 
capable oif imling, governance, finance, trade, production, and the serious 
business of life being attended to by their elders and by the ‘homely 
wi^tsl’ amongst them. It 'seenijs quite likely that this type was first 
thrown up and ‘fixed’ amoiigyjt the Malavas, and spread from that region 
as a centre to PatalipuMi‘a and Taksasila, Mathura, Vardhamana, 
Ayodhya, Kasi, Bhrgukaccha, Prati^thana, Tosali etc. Wo have 
some early passages in which IT j jay ini looks down upon Pataliputra as 
a mei'e upstart. lAnd VasavadaMa, our first heroine so to speak from 
real life, is an TJjjayini lady. In Bhasa’s play Udayana fiitijt suspects 
from the visesaka he notices adorning his new queen that Vasavadatta 
is not dead, because that artistfc decoraiion, he feels, could not be the 
handiwork of any but a first rate aridste like his lost queen. 

(15) Spedcilies 91 to 94. I suggest the pa^ssage should be taken as 
under. The moment Bakulavalika niientiuns the king as her in 

the art of decorating the body (speech 111), Muluvika blushes so dis- 
tinctly thaft lier friend ca^iuot fail to notice it, and slie remarks to her- 
self, »iddlki 7 n me durityauil The sentence in 1)4, Iheretore, I take first, 
makitig it sipeech 1)3. Malavikil’s speech becomes 1)4, and the present 
D4, i.e. Bakulavalika’ s reply {minus the above three words) would 
become 95. And this very slight aliiVosl negligible liberty of mere 
transposition has the furtJier recouiiueii<Iation ot giving a fuller 
meaning* to tliis last si)eecli: the words itifadesdnuruyaa etc., remain the 
same, but with the transposition as above they would mean, “now that 
I liave (not only today but later also) the feet of a (future) queen to 
practise my art upon, I sh'ull indeed be a proud artiste.” Previous 
students have taken the word f’dga hi itl)e stage direction merely in the 
sense of the coloure used in decorating the feet. I take it in the seuso 
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of the heiioine^s tiuddeh Musheis, giving away the secret of her heart 
which her friend instantly comprehends. This mtikes all thie 
difference. 

(16) Speech 96, This possaige is coriupt. Nor, in spite of 
jlollensen, have we any means of restoring it. Anusaya is a word full 
of meaning and suggestiveness which Kalidasa has use<l more thjnn 
once, every lime with precision. He cannot have wrMeii anusaya \ie\Q. 

(17) Speech 11 L 'Pandit reads himha. Otlieis read mpm i.e. the 
Vidusaka. Bakulavalika has not. only no reas^m whatever^ to. suppress 
his name, to create the fullest certainty in the heart of her friend, her 
right course is to mention it. 

(18) Speech 136. Iravati^s speech has come down in two versions, 
a longer one which is also turgid, a shorter one wdierein the itiiighness 
is moderated. I prefer the longer aii heilor suited to the situation and 
the character. 

§ 13 Readings : Acts IV and F. 

■ (19) Act 1\\ Speech IL Pandit reads, ‘then she (Iravuiii) said 
this.* Other authorities add ‘getting incenserl.^ And some such addi- 
tion appears quite necessary. 

(20) Speech 94. Pandit omits wJiat our other authoWtiosi give and 
what) appears to he necessary viz., the follo>\iiiig words of direction at the 
end of the speech : — ‘who is to be seen behind on this side.' 

(21) Speech 149. Pandit reads Yady aim nuinynse dryapntram api 
iava krte vijiidpayisyami. Others read '"tra.^ya priyam kartuin^ tathd 
haroml. That iK, “now, if you wdll only take it in the right light, I 
shall release them. They have had their lesson. The ends of disci- 
pline tloo have been served. And the king will be highly displeased 
if the imprisonment be prolonged. To release them now is the way to 
please him, and thi.s I .say not only for my own self, hut foi‘ your sake 
also. Do agree to my relea.siiig them." An important detail this i.s in 
the poet's plot and in his delineation of Dliarini and Iravati. Dhai^ini 
never intended a long imprisonment. And if Iravati too could on 
second thoughts have been equally tolerant and free from jealousy, 
Agnimitrp would not have continued to be displeased with her. But 
Iralvati, though she has started for the Samudt^grha with' a desire for 
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penance in her heart, is still obstinate wliere Malavika is concerned. 
She needs a second sight of Agniniitfra and Malavika together, she 
^needs a proof of the two meeting again and in spite of the two queens. 
An ocular demonstiation it was that, the marriage cannot possibly be 
prevented, and IiuvaU must yield, bending i)erforce to the logic of 
events. And it is to make this perfectly deal* that the poe^t has placed • 
the delivery of Dharini^s message to Iiavati befom the laittier reaches 
Samudmyriia. Pandit’s reading here will not do at all. The Vijnd- 
pana intercesciioii by Dhariiii on Iravati’s behalf is appiopriate only 
where the poet places it, i.e. in Act V, not; here. To repea*t it here 
also is tb fail to grasp in full the contrast Kalidasa has made so vivid 
between the two queens. 

(22) Act V Speeches ^ und 5. Pandit did not take into account 
the Guptas or* Sungas, tlieii'* policy of Brahmanic revival, their yajhas, 
their mi^uificence to brahmanas, etc. To the last he clun^ to the tradi- 
tion that' Kalidasa flourished in the first cenVury B.C. So it was uatui‘- 
a'l for him! to suspect unscrupulous corruption in tliei?^ speeches. See 
his Notes. I doubt very much if the amount of dohsina specified here 
by Kalidasa needed any augmentation at a later date by pandits 
however greedy. 

(23) Stanza 7 line b. Pandit, reads hujhnbh'ih wlieieas he should 
have read hahuhhilj , sfimre tliai is what is plainly required by 'ihe pre- 
ceding} speeches as also by the simile in the stanza itself. Nor does he 
offer any explanation in lii.s Notes. 

(24) Speech IIL Kalidasa used here the 'technical term dvai~rdj~ 
yam. But in couise of tune the technical veiius about polity became 
unintelligible, aiul the original word was replaced by dvayo nljyam. 

(25) Speech 12U i.e. the first part of Puspamitra’s letter. 
Pandit reads tdja^iiya yajna which cannot be correct. With other 
authoi'ities w© shouldi md ntja yajna meaning a great sacrifice, which, 
with the dci^tails about a hoi*se that are also given here, can only be 
the Asvamedha, 

(26) Speeches 126 to 131. The passage is coirupt. The context 
enables us to gather what Kalidasa might have really written, but it 
cannot/ be fully restore as one speech appears to have dropped out 
between 128 and 129. In 127 Parivrajika! congratulates both the 
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king and the queen. The firsfl does, not immediartety an,swer. The 
second does. We find ‘good authorities assigning 128^ to her, not to 
Vidusaka as does Pandit, and reading parix usta in the ii-minine gender. 
Immediately after there might have been a speech by Vidusaka, refer- 
ring pointedly (we infer from 129) ip the king’s fimt great exploit, 
when he wa« about the same age as Vasumitra today. The allusion 
might even have been to tEe first great tbattle won by the Maurya 
Empire, just before Brhadratha was murdered, but that we shall never 
know. Both 128 and this speech being in Praki*t, the second might 
have appealed to the superficial I'eader almost a repetition of tjhe first, 
and it came to be dropped. The next three speeches follow as in 
Pandit and other editors. The king first acknowledges all congratula- 
tions by showing gratification at the cub’s exploit (129), and then 
after the old kahcnkin too lias had his say, he orders the release of 
all prisoners even Yajnosena’s brother-in-law, to maak the vefy excep- 
tional occasion, and to proclaim from the housetops his assurance that 
now at last the Sunga power was indeed firmly establlished and no prqr 
cautions whatever were necessary about such peitty iri^^concilables. 

(27) Stanza 20, the lasit verse of the play. This is at first! sight 
very corrupt, but closer examination yields two alternative versions 
only, that which we find in Pandit^ a»iid the following: — 

tyam me prcmcida-sumukLi hliava devi aitymn 
elidvculeva hrdaye pratvpdlanlyam J 
dsasyajnabhyadhigamavrahhrtiprajdndnb 

sam (as in Pandit). 

And there can be little doubt that cumli and mrgaye pratipiiksaihetoh 
are the better readings to indicate the introduction of a dual control 
in the harem, as in Vidarbhai 

There are many other passages also®* where the text is not free 
from doubt, but I think I have here briefly dealt with the more 
impoiiiant ones. 

B. K. Thakoke 


34 In my Gujarati commentary (edition of my Gujarati translation of the play), 
I have discussed 85 passages. See Appendix 111 there, for the list. And a 
translator nc^d not discuss, what the editor of the Sanskrit and Pr&kft text must 
also take note of, vie. variants that are merely verbal, involving no change what- 
ever in meaning or tone, although felicity of phraidng or assonance might 


be affected. 
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Ahurfi. moaning of, 51, 53 
Ahiira Vairya, Zoioastrian liyuiii, 47f. 
Aiiidra Vyfikarana, 319 
Airlaugga, king of Jilast Java, 487, 
480 

Akat Khan, nephew of Ala-uJ-diii, 
692 

Akbar-nama, 542 

Akiripallc, modern Krishna Dist., 32 


Al, tree, 479; deities seated in, 480 
Alapuru, village, 39 
Ala-ud-din, aim of, 604; appreciation 
of, 691 f. ; conspiracies against, 
693; distribution of gold by, 691; 
espionage system of, 693; Hindu 
ruler of Devagiri defeated by, 
690; influence of Malik ChajtVs 
adherents on. 689; Jalal-ud-din 
murdered and his throne captured 
by. 690 f. ; nephew and son-in-law 
of Jalalud-din, 688; siege of 
llantambhor by, 692; treatment 
to Hindus by, 693 f. 

Alexander’s altars, location of, 529 If. 
Ali-i-Mardan, governor of Bengal, 
224 

Amma I (A. C. 918-925), 32-33, 34, 37; 

inscriptions of, 32 f., 37 
Amina II, Calukya king, 34 f., 36; 
inscriptions of, 35, 36, 38-42; reign 
of, 42-3 

AmoghavarHa, son of Indra III, 33 
Ain^uvarmaa, viceroy, 305 tf, 
Anantabhatta, coiumentator, 762 
Allan tavarmaii, Coda king, 566 
Ancient Gitii commentaries (Ucjoiii- 
der), 169-79 

Ancient India, Juuapada and Paura 
in, 145 

Ancient Indian History, two short re- 
marks on, 529-36 
Andeki, village, 41 
Andhra, civil war in, 34 
Aiiitya Varga, first chapter of Udaua- 
varga, study of, 753 ff. 

Anteviisika, duties of, 728 f.; mental 
states of, 730 f. ; preliminary duties 
of, 732 /, 

Anthropology, first principle of, 705 
Antiochus I, son of Seieucus I, 242 f. ; 
coins of, 246 f . 

Antiochus II, son and successor of 
Antiochus 1, 242 ; coins of, 247 



AntiochuB 111, campaigDa of, 242 
Antiochus IV, 243 

Anurupa-vihara, Duddhagho^a’s com- 
ment 00 , 7d9f . 

Anussatis, significance and enumera- 
tion of, 720ff . 

Appana, explanation of, 734 
Appaya, inscription of, 33 
Apsad inscription, script of, 621 
Aracbosia ( i. e. Afghanistan and 
Panjab), 242, 248 
Aravalli, 77 

Arike^arin II, Calukya king, 31f. 
Armaiti, Zoroastrian goddess, 54, 56 
Artha^astra, Breloer’s studies of, 
328ff; economic freedom in, 347f.; 
village police in, 155, 172; see 
Breloer. 

Arthur Achmuty, letter from, 413 
Arumbaka plates of Bapada, 42 
Aiupas, definition of, 725f. 

Aryavarta, definition of, 77, 79 
Asadhanaiigavacana, first kind of 
nigrahasthiina, 29 

Asoka, Bactrian kings not referred to 
by) Ceylonese tradition on, 

218; dato of, 218; Greek kings 
mentioned by, 217 ; Uock Edict 
Xlli of, 217 

Asubhas, significaiico of, 719f. 

Atui Khan, commander, 551f. 
Atharvaveda, iron and copper men- 
tioned in, 520 

Attili (-Attilinandu) in Tanuka taluq, 
40 

Avadana, Chinese commentury on 
Udanavarga, 745 

Avadhutapuda, epithet of AUvaya- 
vajra, 142 

Avanti, independence of, 213 
Ava^yaka-niryukti, Jaina theological 
and ecclesiastical history in, 627 
Avataras, list of, 120 if. * 

Ayyapa, Nolamba king, 33,36 
Babar, death of, 537; successor of, 
641 

Babar-nama, 538 fn. 

Badaoni, liberality of, 601 

Badapa (=Vijayaditya and Samasta- 


bhuvana^raya), 34, 42, 43, 45 
Badapa, son of Yuddhamalla, 42,' 43, 
45 

Baddega, Calukya ruler of Puligere, 
34 

Baharistau-i-ghaibi> account of Shah 
Jahan*B capture of Bengal given in, 
91ff. ; work of Mirza Nathan, 
91f. ; 

Bal(Ua)la-dova-velabhata alias Boddi- 
ya, 39 

Balasore copper-plate inscription, 
date of, 618 ff. ; notes on, 623 if. ; 
script of, 611f . ; peculiarities of, 
614f. ; summary of, 625 f.; text of, 
621ff. 

Baluchistan, Stein’s discovery of 
prehistorio sites in. 703 
Balwant Rao, cousin-brother of Bhau, 
650 

Bans, marriage of Rajya.4ii and 
Qrabavarman described by, 321 
Bangala, location of, 143 
Barani, account of Ala-ud-dln’s reign 
given by, 689-93 

Barlow, 6.H., letters from, 410, 4376'., 
443f., 452ff., 446f., 448, 460, 463, 463 
Baru, place-name, 487, 489, 495 
Barupunandu Vi^aya, laiid-grant in, 
39 

Baudhuyana, 83ff. ; Aryavarta accor- 
ding to, 78, 84f.; Kiityayana cited 
by, 313 

Belava plate of Bhojavarmadeva, 7 If. 
BelUcapital (So-called), 135-36 . 
Bengal, aryanisation of, 70tf ; Princo 
Shah Jahan in, 91-107 ; exaggerated 
statements in Insoriptions re. inva- 
sion of, 769-70 

Benares, Umu-Mabesvara sculpture 
from, 584-60 

Beta alias Vijayadiiya V, 34 
Bezwada plates of Amma 11, 42 
Bbadrabahu, author, 630f. 

Bhagavati, locality, 32 
Bhagavati shrine, trees and fioweis 
associated with, 484, 487 
Bhamati, work of Vacaspatimi^ra, 170 
Bha^danaditya, land-grant to, 32 



Bbaradvaja Ucldyotakara, reterred by 

1,10 

Bhaskara, contemporary of 3ahkara 
170f., 174f., 177, 179; identification 
of, 169 f. 

Bhaskaracarya, author of Brahma- 
afitra-bhasya, 2B2 

Bhavabhfiti, ancestory of, 287, 292; 
birth-place of, 287-299 ; patrons 
of, 292 

Bhawani Singh, commander, 048 
Bhita, neolithic celts of, 521 
Bhogavarman, Adityasena’s daughter, 
married to, 324; date of, 322if.: 
Nepal inscriptions on, 322f. ; office 
held by, 326 

Bhoja II, king of Malava, 669 
Bhoja-kata, modern Berar, 293 
Bhfgu, Katyiiyana indebted to, 316 
Bbima, son and successor of Amma I, 
33, 35, 37 ; son of Rana A mar Singh 
94f., 98, 99 

Bihari Lai Munshi, author, 640 
Bijja, 36 

Bojjhaiigas, Buddhoghosa’s comment 
on, 735 

Bombay, early English constitutional 
law in, 67ff. ; English Civil 'and 
Martial laws in, OOf. ; jury system 
introduced in, 08; Portuguese 
Government in, 57, 62 
Brachycephalic folk, migration of, 
709 

Brahmagupta, rule laid down regard- 
ing intercalary months by, 307f, 
Brahmananda-sarasvali, author of 
Advaita-siddhi, 174 
Brabmanas, status of, 163, 157, 164 
BrahmarKide.<a, 79 
Brahmavarta, 79 

Brahmaviharas, definitions of, 724f. 
Brahmi Samhita (i. e. extant Kurma- 
Purana), 272 

Breloer. author, 328 , 339f. ; econo- 
mic and professional freedom 
in Artha^aatra according to, 
347f,; Max MUllcr criticised by, 
348f. ; society and state in Hindu- 
politics according to, 348ff.; special 


feature of Indian economy according 
to, 342ff • ; 

Bfhaspati, Katyayana indebted to, 
315 

Buddha, date of Nirvana of, 204ff. ; 

regarded as Avatilra, 121, 123 
Buddhaghosa, commentator, 200. 710; 
classification of Samadhi by, 711 ; 
mental states in Samadhi according 
to, 720, 732; Pali Veyyakarana 
referred to by, 317f.; processes in- 
cluding Samadhi accordding to, 713 
Buddhist Meditation, 170-40; success, 
ive steps in, 733f. 

Buddhist stupa, description of, 203; 

symbolical figures in, 204 
Bughra Khan, governor of Bengal, 237 
Burdwan, conquered by Shah Jahan, 
93 

Bui'ket, P. W., Irish merchant, 417 ; 
letter from, 417f. 

Calukya-Bhima I, father of Vikrama. 
ditya II, 35 

Calukya-Bhima If, 84 f. ; insers. of, 
37f. 

Calukyan territory, 36 
Calukyas, Eastern, 32-45 
Crimekamba of PatVavardhini family, 
40 

Camirenigunta, locality, 32 
Campbell, letter from, 418f. 
Candragupta, date of, 213f., 216f., 
218ff. ; Justinian compared to, 335f. 
Candragupta 1, Gupta king, 145 
Castration, punishment for, 455 
Cavada-Visaya, land-grant in, 39 
Cetti, favourite flower of Bhagavati, 
484 

Chalcolitbic civilisation, origin of, 
700, 703 

Chaldeo-elamite period, statuettes of, 
708 

Charles II, Charter of, 58 
Cbellur plate (1134 A. C.), 36 
Child, Sir Josiab, 61, 63, 64, 65, 67, 
68, 69 

Chittagong, Panefita Vihara of, 143; 
Tantric Buddhism at, 142f.; 
yana located at, 142 f. 
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Chants, new light on, 550-63 
Oodananyilya same aa Vadanyaya, 
Coina. Godheada in. 250; imitations 
of, 252 ; kings deified in, 251 ; oldest 
types of, 250ff. 

Coladeva (R&jendra), expeditions of. 
216 

Colonial Laws Validity Act, 68 
Constitutional law (Bombay and 
English), 57-69 

Copper age, antiquities of. 522ff. ; 
arrowheads in, 526; awls and reamers 
in, 527; axes of, 625; bronze imple- 
ments of, 629; copper and bronze 
vessels of, 524ff. ; fishhooks in, 526; 
knives and daggers in, 526; lance- 
heads and spears in, 526; 
metal rods in, 527; saws in, 
526 

Copper celt, prehistoric, 17-28 
Crania, comparative study of, 702f. 
Cult, definition of, 474 
Cult-acts, meaning of, 475f. ; varieties 
of. 474; 

-Culture-types, co-relation with physi- 
cal types and races of, 701f. 

Curtins, Alexander’s altars described 
by, 529 

Dakhama, Tower of Silence, 48 
DSnarnava, younger brother of 
Amma II, 34, 88, 42, 43 
D&rkb Khan, commander, 96, 101 if., 
106 

Darius, Persian emperor, 136 
Da^aharfi, Hindu festival, 547 
Da4avaikalika-Nirynkti, 627-39; au- 
thorship of, 6d0f. ; classification of 
ud&harana in, 637; contents of, 
631f ; discussion of Nik^pain, 633, 
information about science of poetics 
and erotics in, 6387. ; Niryukti 
according to, 633f. ; oriHn of, 627, 
631 ; philosophical schools men- 
tioned in, 637r. ; Fr&krt forms in, 
6341. ; qualities of soul and oharao- 
teristios of monk according to, 636; 
Boope and oharacteristios of, 627, 
633 ; syllogism according to, 636f. ; 
traces of lexicography in, 636 


Da4avaikalika-Siitra, Jaina Mfila- 
sutra, 627, 632: contents of. 633; 
nature of, 632 ; sources of, 6d2f. ; 
Death punishment, abolition of, 
452 

Delaga, (=ValagaP)36 
Demetrios, Pu^yamitra’s kingdom 
attacked by, 221 

Devagupta, member of later Gupta 
dynasty, 821 

Devendra Varma, Gahga king of 
Kalinga, 300ff. ; Tekkali copperplate 
grant of, 300 3 

Dhammapada, contents of, 741 ; 
discovery of Prak^t version of, 747 ; 
discovery of Sanskrit verson of, 741 ; 
747, 750; discovery of Tokharian 
translation of. 745 ; history of Chi- 
nese translations of, 741i!., history 
of Tibetan version of, 743f. ; inter- 
relation among versions of, 748; 
translations of Pali recension of, 74 ; 
Udanavarga and, 741-60 
Dhammapada (Tokharian), 745 
Dbammapada-attbakatba, 74lfn., 745 
Dbarmakirti, author of Nyayabindu, 
29; Naiyayika theory of nigraha- 
sthanas rejected by, 5, 7 
Dbarmakirti & Uddyotakara, criticism 
of Vidyabbusana’s and Keith's 
opinion about, 8f. 

Dharmapada. king of Bengal, 144 
Dbarmatrata, teacbershipand author- 
ship of, 744 

Dharmottara, author of Nyayabindu- 
tika, 29fo. 

Dignaga. author of Pramanasamu- 
ccaya, 6, 10, 20 

Diodorus, Alexander’s altars described 
by, 629 

Dommana, donee, 42 
Dorab Khan, death of. 102 
Douglas, H., letters to, 403fF. 410f., 
412f.. 416f., 410flF., 441, 444, 418, 
450, 452ff., 458ff . 470ff ;letter8 frorti, 
420, 424, 439f. 441f.; powers of, 
453f. 

Drona, tirtha, 89 
Df^dvatii river, 79 
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Drujjiiru, grant of) 32, 33 
Dundi Khan, general, 531. 555,642; 
death of, 644 

Durgar&ja, son of Vijayaditya, 40, 42 
Durrani Shah, arrangement of troops 
made by, 552if . ; Delhi treasure 
captured by, 552; review of regi- 
ments of, 547f. 

East India Company, 67 ; Bombay 
under, 57fF. ; consolidation or 
abolition of offices by, G71 ; 
organisation of Indian Finance 
during, 652 f f. ; significance of 
Economic planning under, 343, 346; 
phases of, 344f. ; financial organi 
sation under, 652f. ; half-bhatta 
affair of, 660-64. ; opium monopoly 
of, 687f.*, powers and privileges 
granted to, 58ff.*, reduction of 
employees of, 674f.; resumption 
of rent-free lands during 67lf. 
Ederu inscription of Atnnia I, 32 
Elnuji, tree, 487; identification of, 
482 

Etirasiatio Civilisation, Afrisian afTi- 
nity to, 703 

Kair.ullah Khan, general, 642f., 611; 

Najibabfid conquered by, 646f. 
Fawcett, Sir Charles, 67 
Firishta, account of Alriuddin's 
reign given by, 691, 693, 694; 
Jalahiddin’s mercy according to, 
688 

Fr.inkfort, Armenian Borsian culture 
according to, 701; suggestion on 
pottery of Tell Kandcni and Snsian 
stylo by, 703f. 

Gahadavalas, rulers of Ka^i, 565; 
neighbours of, 660. 

Gahora or Bandho, Baghcl Rfija 
Virabhanu of, 587 
Ganapati, deity, 480 
Ganda Mahendra, see Calukya 
Bhlma, 37 

GandaQ^r^y^n^* archer, 44 
Gandhara, Prince Subhaga of, 634flf. 
Qaftga, Wostern-Ereyapparasa, 37 
QaAgarams., commander, 641 
Qarudaniukba, royal seal, 487. 


Gaudapuda-Karika, 783, 784 f., 787f. 
Gauli, 791-94; intorprotations of, 
791f. ; meaning of, 792 
Gautama, 81-8, 90 
Gbazi Khan, ruler of Deobalpur, 698 
Ghaziuddin Imad-ul-mulk, ex wazir 
of Delhi, 640 

Ohausgarh, Zfibita Kkiin’s stronghold 
at, 646; siege to, 649f. 

Ghiyas-ud-di n Dal ban, prestige and 
authority of monarchy restored by, 
236if . ; successor of Nasir-ud-diii, 
235f. 

Gita, ancient commentaries on, 
169-79 

God, postulation and shaping of, 474 
Gahora, Bandho, (Modern Hewa in 
Central India), 587 
Qojjiga* emperor, 35 
Govinda IV, Ran't'^^^ku^a king, 34, 36, 
37 

Govindacandra, king of Ka.4i, 565f. ; 

contemporaries of, 566f. 

Qovind Pandit, Marhatta commander, 
551 ; flight and death of, 551 
Grabavarman, last Maukbari king, 
321ff. 

Grama, significance of, 154, 160f., 
166 

Grand, G. F., case of, 422; letters to, 
437. 442f., 446fT. ; lettters from, 445, 
447, 470 

Grant, G. A., letters from, 461 
Gudla-Koiideravadi Visaya, land-grant 
in, 41 

Gudravara Visaya, land-grant in, 38, 
39 

Gunaga-VIjayaditya, Mahendra killed 
by, 33 

Gundugolanu plates of Amma JI, 40 
Gupta sculpture, Bonares sculptures 
compared to, 584 f. 

Gurgin Khan, commander-in-cbicf. 
267ff., 261ff. 

Gurjara, meaning of, 167f. 
Gurjarapati, significance of, I67f. 
Gurjara-Pratihara, family, 167 
Gurjare4vara, significance of, 167f. 
Hafiz Rahmat Khan, goneral, 551, 
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555, 643 ff. ; advice of Z&bita Khftn 
to, 646 

Hammir, Rana of Mev^ar, 600, 560, 
567 ; conquests of. 560 
Hammiya, meaning of, 200f. 
Hainisavai, daughter of Ghunda, 
660 

Haradatta. grammarian, 82 
HarappS, bronze in, 522 ; unread seals 
of, 709 

Haribhadra, oldest writer on Nir- 
yukbi, 631 

Harington G. H., analysis of laws and 
regulations in Bengal prepared by, 
401 

Harisena, Vaka^aka king, 29 ff. 
Harivain4a, incarnations according to, 
121ff. 

Harmika, origin of Buddhist stupas 
and, 199<210 

Harrington J. H., letters from, 441 f., 
469 

Harsa, Maukhari throne of Kanauj 
occupied by, 321, 323 
Harsagupta, Gupta king, 324 
Haryahkas, conquests of, 211* 

Hasiu, identical with Singapore, 487. 
489, 495 

Hay, letter from, 411, 413, 416 
Hcliodoros, Desnagar pillar of, 
209 

Hindu Polity, 336f. ; climate as alleged 
determinant in, 340f. ; problem of 
variations in, 337f. ; Sonart’s ro> 
mark on, 349; society and stato 
in, 348f. ; theories of. d49f. 

Hindu Trinity, Pancaratrika explana- 
tion of, 176, 178 
Hiranyake4i Gybyasutra, 83 
Hoondee, Banking and, 440f. 

Human culture, researches on origin 
of, 699 

Humayun, snccession of 637-46 
Hyphasis, Alexander's altars at, 
529ff. 

Idols, construction of, 465 
Ikhtiyar-ud-din, conqueror x>f Bengal, 
224 

Htutmish, successor of Qatb-ad-din, 


227f. ; nobles set aside decree of, 
229; nobility strengthened by, 228 ; 
nominee of, 228 

Inayet-ullah Khan, son of Hafiz Rah- 
matKlian, 643ff. 

Indaparaja, identification of, 33; 
land-grant to, 33 

India, advent of Turu^kas in, 119; 

French possessions in, 411fiP. 

India and the West, at Dawn of 
Age of Copper, Racial and cultural 
Inter-relation between, 699-709 
Indo-British History and Administra- 
tion. papers relating to, 401-73 
Indo-Iranian, Indefinite pronoun in, 
131-134 

Indr a, grammarian, 319 
Indra III (925 A. 0.), identified with 
Indaparaja, 33 

Indradyumna, story of. 267f., 272 
Indus Valley culture, 699; Sir John 
Marshall’s report on, 703 
l^anavarman, Maukhari king, 321 
I$$varagita, 272 

Jaina-temple, maintenance and repair 
of, 40 

Jainism, soul according to, 1331f 
Jaisaliner, invasions of, 149-52 
Jaja, general, 569 

Jalal-ud-d!n, attitude of Khalji nobles 
toveards, 687, 689f. ; Delhi throne of 
Kaikubad captured by, 238; murder 
of, 6S9f ; quality of mercy of, 688ff. ; 
suppression of Malik Chhaju hy, 
687; 

Jaloka, son of A^oka, 534 
James II, charter of, 64 
Janapadas, peoples’ councils, 159 
Jao Laul, Raja of Benares, 421 
Japhetic people, movement of, 706, 
709 

Jatakas, status of, 153. 157f., 164 
Jayaskandhavfira, refers to Pfi^ali- 
putra, 73 

Jayatirbha, Vai^nava commentator, 
169, 170fn. 

Jhanas, practice of, 736 
Jinapala, Khsrataragacoba Patt&^eli 
compiled by, 779-81 
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Jiaendrabuddhi, 24 
Jivitagupta 11, killed by Yas^ovarmau, 
73 

Jiianendra Saraavatl, commeutator, 
763 

Joho Bryan, covenant of, 4l8f. 

John Rawlins, letter I'rom, 410 
Jonathan Duncan, Resident at 
Benares, 43S 

Joodjoo, Drujjuru identified with. 33 
Justin, date of Maga’s death accord* 
iiig to, 217 ; Candragupta according 
to, 219 ff. 

Kadanibagirigrama (modern Kalam. 
ba), 291 

Kai-khusrav, grandson and nominee 
of Balban, 23G f. 

Kaikubad, son of Bagbru Khan and 
successor of Balban, 237 j murder of, 
238 

Kailasakfita, Sivadeva II’s grants 
from, 309 f. 

Krikatiya-Uuiidgana, 42 
Kalacumbarru grant of Amnia 11, 
35, 36, 40 
Kalacuris, 505 

Kaliikavana, (uiudern Uajmalial hills,) 
77, 78 

Kalidasa, date of, 147 f. 

Kalinga, 42 

Kalinjar, cotKiuesb of, 637 
Kulivarma, 41 

Kulyilnamitta, 72M-, duties of, 730 
Kama, third son of Calukya Bblnia 
11, 38 

Kammanfidu Visaya, la lul -grant in, 
40 

Kammattbuiius, clussificutiou and 
enuuincratioii of, 715 f. j kinds of, 
727 f. ; selection according to 
diU’eront mental leauiiiga of, 732 
Kriiivayauas, rulers of AvautI, 
213 fii. 

Kani.leruvudi Visaya, . ‘-.rant in, 
32, 38 

Kanthika-lVijayaditya V), 34 
Kapilavastu, Buddhist tombs at, 203 
Kariimriu, Javanese eommunily, 187, 
489, 495 


Karana, mixed caste, 71 ; meaning of, 

686 

Karasada (village), 300 if. 

Karmaras^ra Visaya, land-grant in, 
41 

Kariia, Kalacuri king, 564 

Ka(rna)rrija, Vallabba king, 43 

Kasiiias, significance and kinds of, 
716 If. 

Katakaraja, 39 

Kutantra, Sanskrit grammar, 318 I. 

Kathasaritsagara, reiercuccs toKatyu- 
yana in, 313, 316 if. 

Katha-Upanisacl, study of, 570-- 
84 

Kiltyayuna, Graiiimariaii, 316-20; 
date of, 313 ff. ; Ilindu School of 
Grammar represented by, 316; 
Jurist, 313-16; models of, 315; Pali 
Grammar of. 317 f. 

Kauinudimahotsava, date of K^llida^u 
and, 147-8; quotations from, 145f. 

Kausitaki-Upanisad, Jaina concep- 
tion of soul compared with that in, 
138 

Kautalya, Breloer’s appraciation of, 
335 f.; Economic planning end 
climatology of, 328-50; Kfityayaiia’s 
view quoted by, 314; Horiuaiiii 
Jacobi’s appreciation of, 328; 
Chancellorship of Caudrugiipta 
according to, 331f. 

Keating, C., letters from, 458f., 
46611. 

Kom-na Mazda, Sanskrit version of, 
46-66 

Kerala, cults and cult-acts of, 471 — 
86 

Kcsavn, ideutified with Brahman, 
17711. 

Klialjis, 239 fu., 687; invasions of 
Jaisaliner by, 149-52 

Khuii Doran, Jagirdar of Burdwaii, 
93 

Kbauwah, battle of, 538 

Khau’^ada Bcgam, Babar’s sister, 
540 

Kharataragacclia Patt^vali, account 
of, 779; capture of Ajmeer by 
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MuBlims referred to in, 7S0 ; histori- 
cal value of, 781 ; instance of duddhi 
given in, 781; kings mentioned in 
779; Pfthviraja Cauhana mention- 
ed in, 780; persecution of Jainas 
by Ala-ud-din mentioned in. 781 
Khetra Siipha, successor of Rapa 
Hammir, 660 

Kbizr Khan, nominee of Ala.ud*d!n, 
694 f. 

Khusrav Khan, favourite and 

murderer of Qutb-ud>d!n, 697 
Khwaja Sabar, commander, 98 fii. 
Kingship end Nobility (14th century, 
1295—13 5), 223—40, 686—98 
Kodhatalli, village, grant of, 38 
Kommana, land-grant to, 38 
Koramiya, land-grant to, 39 
Kranoa, village, 37 
K^na III, Rastrakuta king, 42 
K^snaraya. Vijayanagar king, 709 
Kucena, land-grant to, 39 
Kula, court, 153 

Kula^asiras, traditions piesoived in, 
72, 74 ff. 

Kuiuceruvulu, locality, 32 
Kumara-dvipa, location of, 118 
Kunjpura, city, 647 
Kunsamurroo (^sKalacumbarru), loca- 
ted in Godavari District, 40 
Kuntnditya, same as Rhandanddiiya 
Kuntala, king of Kaiici, 569 
Kuppaiia, minister of Ainma 11, 41 
Kuppanayya (Vipraniviayaua), 42, 
44 

Kuruksetra, 79 

Karma-Puraaa, date of recasting ol, 
277 ff. ; date of Vi^nuite form of, 
283; contents of, 285 f. ; Vi^nu's 
birth according to, 122; extant 
form of, 264 ff. ; original form of, 
265, 267, 268, 269, 273; Pancaratra- 
saiphitas related to, 271 ; Pa^upatas 
in, 274, 277 ; reference to Jnana in, 
272 ; stages of, 266 f . ; Smfti-chap- 
tera of, 264-86 ; theology and 
character of, 269 ff., 284; theologi- 
cal advance of, 276 ; Vi|pu’s birth 
according to, 122 


Kuruva, locality, 32 
Kushay, village in Monghyr, 5l7 
Lokamah&devi, 38 
Loka-duhkha, import of, 581 f. 
Lokanatha, feudatory of Jivitagupta 
II, .327; caste of, 545-6; Tippera 
grant of, 585 f. 

Lohavara (modern Lahore) , 667 
Lotus, habitat of Lak^mi, 484 
Lui-pada, home of, 142 
Madanapala, descendant of Anahga- 
pala, 566, 779 
Madapalliparru, locality, 32 
Madhainagar, inscription of Lakw- 
nasena at, 566. 

Madhava, explanation of Pr&tisakhya 
according to, 763 

Madhavabhattft) 39 

Madhav Rao Sindhia, 641, 643 
Madhva, commentator, 173, 177, 179 
Madhyade^a, 78 
Maglana, location of, 167 f. 

Mahabat Khan, Shah Jahan attacked 
by, 104 ff. 

-Mahilbharata, 89; approximate dates 
of different strata in, 110-11; 
Avataras in, 120 f. ; origin of divided 
Vedas according to, 761; praised by 
Jaimini 109 ff. ; Subhaga ineu- 
tioutd in, 534 f. 

rJahabhiisya, Sm|*ti passages in, 77-90 
Mabildeva, commentator, 761 
Mabuktlla, land grant to, 32 
Maliain Begam, Babar’s wife, 543, 
545 

Mahammad Taqi, coniinaiulcr, 93 
Mahrivaipsa, historical evidcueos of, 
214ff. 

Malmvainsa-tika, 219, 221 
Alabdvlracarita, work of Biiavabhuti, 
287 

Mahahrada, tirtha, 80 
Mahendra, Nolaniba king, 33, 36 
Mohenjo-daro, implements found at, 
5l7f., 524ff. ; R. D. Banerjee on, 
699; Sir John Marshall on, 703; Dr. 
N. Law on, 706; crania of, 706ff. ; 
statuettes of, 708f . : seals of, 709 
Makar iyaraja, Pallava king, 43, 40 
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Malik Ahmad lord chamberlain and 
councillor of Jalal-ud>dlQ) 6B7 
Malik Chhaju, Jalal-ud-din revolted 
against, 687 ; friends of, 6&8, 689 
Malik Naib Kafur, tyranny of, 695-6 
Maliks, Amirs and, 227f., 230; charac- 
teristic features of, 240; fall and 
rise of, 693, 695 f, ; origin of, 239 
Malik Shahab-ud-din, successor ot 
Ala-ud-din, 695 

Maliyapundi grant of Amma II, 35, 
36,40 

Malla alias Yuddhamalla, 35 
Mallaparaja, same as Yuddhamalla, 
35, 44 

ISIalie^vara-Bvami, temple of, 37, 41 
Maloji Hathor^ chief of Mewa, 149, 
151 

Managraha, palace of Licchavi kings 
of Nopal, 309, 311 

Manava-dharma, characteristics of, 
118f. 

Manava-dharma^astra, 90 ; Smrti 
chapters of, 116ff. 
Manava-dharmasutra, 90 
Man-cult, origin of, 478 f. ; varieties 
of, 477ff., 

Mahgullu plates of Danarnava, 42 
Manimaujarl, work of Brahmudatta, 
179f. 

Mansuk Hai wakil of >Cabita Khan, 
640f., 647ff. 

Manu, 78, 81, 83, 84, 86, 87, 88, 89, 
90; land-hoMing according to, 
159; police and taxation according 
to, 162; village police, according 
to 155 f. 

Manyakhe^a, city 33, 34 
Milrkandeya Purana, coiiipurcd 
with Mabubharata, 110; contents 
of, 113 f. ; date of story oi Siiiiiati 
(or Jada) in, 109ff. ; duties of 
four castes acoording to, 113f. ; 
Naksatras in, 112; Narayana as 
depicted in, 121-3; story of Alarka 
and MadS-lasil in, 109; 

Mas’ud Shah, successor of Uahram 
Shah, 232 

Maaulipatam grants, 31, 32, 38, 39, 41 
2 


Ma&uma Sultan Begam, Babar^s 
daughter, 542 

Mathura sculpture, Benares sculp- 
tures compared to, 684f. 

Matsya Purana, Kurma Parana accor- 
ding to, 268 

Maukhari Prince (last), 320-25 
Maukharis, rise and fall of, 321 
Mauriyan pillars, characteristics of, 
135ff. 

Maurya Emperor I, date of, 211-22 
Mauryas, trade routes under, 243f., 
Greek intercourse with, 243 
Maya, interpretations of, 680 
Mediiiipur, visited by Shah Jahan, 93 
Megalithic monuments, types and 
sites of, 701 

Megasthenes, Kau^alya’s agreement 
with, 329f. 

Mehdi Khwaja, nominee to Babar's 
throne, 540, 642if . ; later history of, 
546 

Merutufiga, author of Theravali, 211; 

list of dynasties according to, 212 f. 
Metallurgy, centres of diffusion of, 703 
Mewar Sardars, council of, 562 f. 
Minhaj-ud-din, author of Tabaquat-i- 
Nasiri, 2234f., 235, 

Mir Qasim, Nawab of Bengal, hnanco 
improved by, 250 f. ; manufacture of 
arms and ammunition by, 261 ; 
military reforms of, 253 ff. ; policy 
of, 255, 261 

Mir Qasim’s Army, 253-64; condition 
of. 255 ; circumstances necessitating 
reform of, 253 if.; discipline 
enforced in, 259 ; payment to, 2G0; 
failure of, 263 f. ; foreign comman- 
ciurs of, 257, 263 organisation of, 
257 f., 262 f., reduction of, 256 
Mirssa Nathan, officer under Jahangir, 
91 

Mirzu iSalib, Shah Jahan opposed by, 
93 

Mokala of Mowad, 560 ff. ; conquests 
of, 769. 

Monadurga, locality, 32 
Monghyr, gun-factory of Mir-Qua- 
sim at, 261 



Moogbyr plate of Devap&la, 73 
Mubarak Kban, successor of Sbabab- 
ud’din 696; Amir of, 230-40.; 
character of, 697 ; murder o*^, 697 
j\Iubammad Taqui £ban, 260, 262, 264. 
Mubammadan nobles, origin of. 239 ; 
as makers and unmakers of kings, 
227 flF. ; characteristic features of, 
240; divine right of 230; parties of, 
239 f. ; principle of, 228, 231 ff., 240 
Mukhlas Khan, Bakhshi and news- 
writer, 97 fn. 

Muhammad Zamau Mirza, Babar’s 
son-in-law, 542 ff. 

Muiz-ud-din Bahrain Shah, brother 
and successor of Baziyyat, 231 ; 
murder of, 232 

Mu*izz-ud-din Muhammad ibu Sam, 
founder of Muslim dominion in 
India, 223 ; successors to, 223 f . 
Muzaffer Jung, Nabob, 447 
$»laga, Serpent deity, 485 f . 

Nagara, definition of, 293 
Nagnajit, Gandhara king, 534; old • 
harmonies used by, 708 
Nairyosang Dhaval, author, 48 
Najaf Khiln, fight between Zabita 
Khan and, 645, 649 f. 

Najibabad, fort of Zabid Kiiiiii at, 
643, 646 f. 

Najib-ud-daulah, general, 551, 553, 
535 f. ; 643 f ., 647 
Nammur grant of Amina II, 41 
Nandigrama, village, 33, 39 
NandivardhanajVakataka capital, 290 
Nanyadeva, king of Nepal, 5<)G f, 
Nnrada, anterior to Katyayana, 3lr ; 

courts described by, 164 
Narhdiya-Furana, contents of Kilrma- 
Puraiia according to, 25G f., 
Narasipatam taluq, land-grant in, 39 
Narendradova, king of Nepal, 306, 
308 ; Chinese envoy received by ,306 ; 
end of double Government under 
310 ff. 

Narendrasena, Vnka^ka king, 291, 
299 

Narottama, servant of Airlangga, 488, 
489, 495 


Nasir-ud-dln, governor of Multan and 
Uch, 224 

Nasir-ud-din II, Khusrav Khan, 697 
Nubir-ud-diii Mahmud Shah, successor 
of Masud Shah, 232 f. ; career of, 
235 ; policy of, 233 

Nasir-ul.mulk, Nawab of Murshida- 
bad, 414 f. 

Natavadi Vi§aya, land-grant in, 42 
Nawab Muhibullah Khan, son of 
Dundi Khan, 642, 644 
Nawab Shuja-ud-daulah Bahadur, son 
of Durani Shah, 551. 553 ff. 
Nayainamba, mother-in-law of Amma 
II, 40 

Nejahat Khan Rubela, chief of 
Kunjpura, 647 fn. 

Neo-capitalism, 346 
Neolithic culture, differs from 
chalcolithic civilisation, 699; sites 
of, 703, 709 

Nepal, double government of, 310; 
early chronology of, 304-12 ; early 
inscriptions of. 304 f. ; earlier eras 
of, 310 f ; eras used in, 30uff . ; 
Hiuen-Tsiang’s account of kings of, 
305 f.. 308, 310; kings of, 312; 
Vikramaditya in, 306, 309; 

Nibbiina, conditions leading to, 710 f. 
Nigodas, meaning of, 141 
Nigrabastbaoas, 6f ; six varieties of 
15 ff ., 20 f. 

Nilakantha, father of Bhavabhuti, 287 
Niravadyadhavala, 42 
Niryukli, Jain literature, 627 ; author- 
ship of, 630; etymological inter- 
pretations of, G28 f. ; topics of, 633 
Nizamuddin Ahmed, author of 
Tabaquat, 542 

Nizamuddin Ali, Babar’s chief minis- 
ter, 537 ff. *, later history of, 545 f. 
Nolambarastra, 36 
Nolambas, Calukyas fought with^ 33 
Nordic migration, Dr. Wilkes on, 
701 f . ; criticism of, 702 ; sites of 709 
Nfpakama, father-in-law of Amma 11, 
40, 43 ; lord of Sara, 44 
Nyayabindu, 29 

Nyayabba^ya, work of Vatsyayana,7ff. 
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Nyayaratnasuri, author of Haintnira- 
mahaka^ya, 569 

Nyayasucioibandhai work of Vacas- 
patimii^ra, 170 

Nyayasudha, work of Jayatirtha, 
172 fn. 

Nyayasutras 2 fn., 7, 16, 18, 24; 

nigrahasthanas defined in, 7 
Nyayavarttika, compared with Tib. 

version of Vadanyaya, 11, 14 
Nyayavarttika-iatparyatika, 6 
Oghaniryukti, supplement to Avusya* 
kauiryukti, 630 

Orissa, visited by Shah Jahan, 92'3 
Padamkaluru inscription, 39 
Padmapura, locality, 294; images and 
ruins of temples at, 291, 294ff. 
Padms Furana, Usanas Sarnbitii 
according to, 284 

Paganavaram inscription of Ciilukya 
Bhiina II, 37 

Pag-sam-jon-Zang, Tantric Buddhism 
according to, 142 

Pagunavara-Visaya, landgrant in, 37 
Paiks, slaves, C96f. 

Paksa, meaning of, 22 
Pala, tree, 481 
Palagijnl,a, locality, 32 
Palaka, king of Avanti, 212fn. 
Paleolithic Neandorthaloids, racial 
contact stretching back to, 701 
Palestine Ncanderthaloids, 699 
Palibodhas, nature and number of, 
714f. 

Pallavamalla, 44 

Pamir, diffusion of China pottery with 
Baluchistan wares near, 703 
Painraava, father of Ba(ll}l)ladcva- 
velbhata,d9 

Pampa, Kanarese poet, 35 
Painulavaka inscription, 32 
Puncarritras, Vaisnava sect according 
to, 275, 280 

Paucaratra Sainhita, 277 
Pancaifitrikas, 169, 175 
Paficayat courts, 163f. 
Pantjaraugapalli, copperplate grant 
of, 772 

Pandharpur. antiquity of, 770-78 


Pandita Vihara, Buddhist centre at 
Chittagong, 143 
Pandiya, landgrant to, 39 
Pangkur, people, 490, 497 
Panini, date of, 317 ; grammatical 
theories systematised by, 319 
Panipat (1761), oveubs leading up to 
Battle of, 547-58 

Panj-Hazari (=commander of 5,000), 
93 

Paoli Saharanpur, iiiuhal, 645, 647 
Parinirvana-sfitra, stupa according 
to, 201f. 

Parsivanatha, imago of, 295 
Prirvatiya-vainsavalis, account of 
Nepal’s royal dynasties, 30Uf., 309, 
311f. 

Pasanda Sastras, 278 f. 

Pasupatas, 274 f., 279 I., 284 
Pattavardhini, family, 32, 39 
Pataliputri), so-called city council of, 
145-6 

Pataiijali, author of Mahabhasya, 
77 f . ; ftaka-Yavanas according to, 
200 

Patna, business of, 42S If. ; 433 If. ; 
Danes at, 102 IF., 409.; Dutch at, 
407 IF.; DuAany Adawlat at, 448; 
Ferry Ghats at, 438; grain.s, 
438; Nizimat Adawlat at, 411-61; 
Opium contract at, 24 If. ; 
Saltpetre-trade at, 433, 436 f. ; 

Sikhs at, 420 f, Zilia and city 
courts of, 450 
Pavunavara Vis.iya, U 
Pennatavadi-Visaya, land-grant in, 
32, 39 

Per-sopolis, capital, 136 
Pcriivati, locality, 32 
Poter-Murray, letter from, 412 
Petition of Bights, 61 
Philoslratiis, author, 531 F. 
Pinda-niryukti, olF-slioot oF Dasavai- 
kalika-N., 630 
J’lsfica, commentator, 179 
Pithapuram inscription oF Amnia, 33 
Plato, beauty according to, 5S3 
Piiilarch, Candragnpta ac(;ording to, 
219 
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Pondicherry) capture of, 413 
Polynessia, Indian elements in oul. 
ture of, 699 f. ; origin of chalcoli- 
thio culture in, 700 
Potteries, correlation of, 704 
Prabhavali, significanoe of, 295 f. 
Prakrit Dhammapada, 747 ; position, 
language and script of, 751 ; coDtri> 
butions to, 751 f. 

Prakrta-Paiugalam, historical in- 

formation in, 564-9 
Pramana-sarauccaya, work of Dig- 
naga, 5 

Pramana-samuccaya-vrtti, 24 
Prasada, description of, 200 f. 
Prathama Pau.?a. significance of, 

307 f. 

Pratihara, meaning of, 167 f. 
Pratihara dynasty, origin of, 166-7 
Pratiharas (of Kanauj), Kai^i ruled by, 
565. 

Pratijiia, definition of. If., 24 
Frati^akhyas, Anantabhatta’s defini- 
tion of, 763; Burnell’s opinion about, 
766; derivation of, 761; Durga’s 
comment on, 763; origin of, 767 f. 
Madhava’s explanation of, 763; 
Max Muller on meaning of, 763; 
rules and example: of, 765 f. ; Vedic 
sakhas and, 701.68 
Pratyagatman, meaning of, 570 fn. 
Pravarasena II, Vakutaka king, 
290 f., 293, 298 f. 

Pre-chalcolithic culture, sites of, 
700 f. 

Pre-historic language, groups of, 705 
Proclamation of 1793, 403 f 
Pradyota, king of Avanti, 213 
Prthviriija, king, 780 
Prthivisena, Brilrighfit plates of, 291, 
2^9 

Ptolemy Soter, coins of, 251 
Puga court, 153, 159 
Pulivarru inscription of Amma I, 33 
Pundravardbana, centre of Jainism, 
70 

Puranas, 'avataras’ according to, 
123 ff . ; graded list of, 119 f. 
127 f. ; historical evidence of, 


* 213 f. ; lists of Avataras in, 120 S , ; 
Smrti-chapters of, 108-130; vratas 
in, 127 

Purvas, Jaina literature, 632 f. 
Pu^yamitra, Dometrios and, 221 
Qutb-ud-din, Viceroy of India, 223 ff . ; 
no investiture of, 226 ; nobles after 
death of, 227 ; successor of, 227 
Raja Dhlina, see Calukya Bhima II, 
Raja Sbyamlal, munshi, 649 
Rajainahondra, 32 f., 38. 
Rujamartanja, see Calukya Bbima. 
Rajamayya, 36, 37 

Raj Mahal, Shah Jaban’s victory and 
stay at, 94, 96, 106-7 
Rajputana, annalists of, 149 
Rajyai^ri. 321, 323 
Ramakantba, commentator, 173 
Ramalihga-svami temple, at Madanur, 
40 

Rilmanuja, Vaisnava commentator, 
175 

Kiitnapiila, king of Gauda, 565f. 
liana Lakha, ruler of Mewar, 560f. 
Uastrukiit'a Krsna III, 42 
Rastrakutas, Tidapa helped by, 34 
Ilav Chunda, llathor chief, 560 
llaymond, Gurgin Khun appreciated 
by, 258 

Raziyyat, daughter of Iltutmish, 228; 
Abyssinian favourite of, 230; 
marriage of, 230f. ; murder of, 231 
Religion, conceptions of, 475 
Hewa Durbar, manuscripts of, 587. 
Ilg-vcda, gold and iron mentioned 
in, 520; invitation to soul in, 137 
Rituals, definition and elements of, 
475f. 

Rk-priiti.sakbya, comment on Max 
JMiiller’s intro, to, 766 
Rk-tantra-Vyakarana, 766, 707 
Robert Fleming, letters from, 471fr. 
Uoraaharsuiia, narrator of Kilrma 
Puraiia, 267, 273 
Royalty cult, 477 ; origin of, 478 
Rsabhudeva ( = Adinritha), 295 
Budragita, 280, f. ; date of, 281 
Huka-ud-din Firuz Shiih, son and 
successor of Iltutmish, 228 
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Sabha^ Village council, 164, 168, 166 
Sadashiv Hao Bhau, capture of Kunj* 
pura by. 547 ; Delhi treasure 
brought and lost by, 652 ; flight 
of, 558; letter to Govind Pandit 
from, 557 ; peace proposals of, 
554 ff . ; review of troops by, 518 f . 
Sadat Khan, sardar, 642 
Badhana, meaning of, 28 f. 

Sadiq Khan, general, 642 
Sahore, location of, 143-4; Uddiyana 
and, 142-44 

Saiva-saugata, ascetic, 489, 496 
Sakha, signihoance of, 761 f ; origin 
of, 761 f. 

Saktivarman, son of Danarnava, 43,45 
Samala-varman, importation of Vai- 
dika Brahmins in Bengal by, 71 
Samasiabhuvanasraya. see Badapa. 
Samadhi. etymological meaning of. 
711 ; kinds of, 711 f. ; obstructions 
to. 714 f. 

Samapattia. higher trances, 740 
Sarphitas, status 6f. 153, 157, 164 
Samiti, council, 154, 160, 165 
Sankara, religious reformer, 571, 
577 f., 580,; commentaries of, 169 ff.. 
179, 783 ; Gaudapada-karika re- 

viewed by, 784 f.; meaning of 
^Sastra’ according to, 785; works 
utilised by, 788 

Bantiparvan, Amiityas, according to, 
159 f. 

Santiraksita, author of Vadanyfiya- 
vftti, 10, 11, 10, 24; Buddhist 
scholar of Bengal, 143 f. 

Sara, kingdom of Nrpakama, 40 
Saraha, home of, 142 
Sarasvati, river, 78, 79 
Barvarasa, identified with Riistrakuta 
Amoghavarsa I, 774 
Sarvalokasraya, see Calukya Bbima 
II. 

Sarv alokasray a-iinavall abha , .Taina 
temple, 40 

Sarvastivadin, date of Nirvana accord- 
ing to, 216 

Sarvavarman, Maukhari king, 321 
Ba4ahka, death of, 620 


Batapatha Brahmana, 78; shape of 
tombs according to, 204 f. 

Savara Nandi^armii, minister, 301 
Sayana-Mildhavacarya, commentator, 

277‘f. 

Sayyed Nuruddin Hussain Khan, 
author, 640 

Schielke, F. A., letters from, 404 ff. 
Schielke, G. A., letters from, 403 
Second Trance, psychological condi- 
tion relating to, 737 f. 

Sejjambbava, author of Das^avaikiilika- 
sutra, 632 

Seleucidan emperors (in India), coins 
and coin-imitations of, 241-52 
Seleucus 1, Eastern conquests of, 
241 f. ; coins of, 244, 251 
Seleucus II, successor of Antiochus 
II, 242 

Seleucus HI, Soter, 242 
Seleucus IV, 243 

Senart (Emil), state in ancient India 
according to, 349 

Seton, A., letter to, 411; letters from, 
412, 442, 454, 

Shahr-Banu, Babar’s sister. 538 
Shakartal, Zfibita Khan’s victory over 
Marathas at, 642 

Shah Jahan, embassy from Magh 
Raja received by, 96 
Shahpur image-inscription, script of, 
621 

Shah Wall Khan, grand Wazir of 
Durani Shah, 553, 555 
Shitab Khan, Subiidar at Patna, 97, 
100 ff. 

Shuja-ud-daulah, Wazir of Delhi, 645; 

letters to Zabita Khan from, 645 f. 
Sidi Alaula, conspirator against 
Jalal-ud-din, 689 
Biiaharas, rulers of W. India, 155 
Simuka, Satavahana king, 213 fn. 
Bi^^, definitions of. 79 f. 

Biva, interpretations of. 791 f. 
Bivadeva, king of Nepal, 304 f., 30V), 
311 ff. 

Sivasutra-vilrttika, work of Bhasknra 
BbaHa, 169, 174 
Biva temple, maintenance of, 42 
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Sma^ana, shape and proportions of, 
202 f., 204 

Snirti passages in Afahubhasya, 77 f. 
{^odasakriya, religious ceremony, 478 
Somadeva, traditions regarding 
Katyiiyana mentioned by, 1*116 if. 
Sombelle, letters from, 116, 448, 

470 f . 

Soinesvara De\ra, Hoysala king, 775fF. 
Sooty, Mir Qasim’s failure at, 263 
Sophagasenos ( -Subhagasena), iden- 
tifi ation of, 533 ff. 

Soul in Jainism, conception of, 137-41 
Sraosu Baj, Zoroastrian hymn, 47 
Sravana-Belgola, inscription of, 280 
Sreni, court, 153 

Sri-Bhanii, Balasore copper-plate ins- 
cription of, 611-26 

ftrl-Jivadhslrana, identified with 
Jivitagupta II, 327 
Srl'karana, meaning of, 39 
Sripunji plates of Tala 1 1, 44 
Sthaviravaii-carita, 219, 221. 
Sthfilasikta. tirtha, 89 
Stuart J., letters from, 452, 456, 459ff. 
465 ff. 

Stupa, transformation of Tomb into, 
207 

Subandhii, misreading for Va«uban- 
dhu, 23 

Subhagasona, Sophagasenos identified 
with, 534 If. 

Subhrisitaharavali, work of ftil Tfari 
Kavi, 587. 

Subbilnliuma, king of TTittites, 705 
Sukesin, characteristics of dharnia 
according to, 117 ; story of, 116-7 
ftfilapani, Smarta of Bengal, 114 
Sun, appellations and functions of, 
572 f., 575, 578, 580 
Surabaya (8aka year 966), old 
Javanese Prasasti from, 187-503 
Surasena, brother of Grahavarman, 
322 f. 

Susriita, bio-harmonic type of man 
according to, 702 

Tabaqiiat-i-Nasirl, work of Minhaj- 
ud-din, 223ff. 

Tabun skull, 609 


Tai^apai, Calukya king, 34ff. ; Appaya 
helped by, 33, 36 
Taha, same as Tfujapa, 34 
Tailakapada, Brahmin c.f Chittagong, 
143 

Taj-ud-din, governor of Karman, 224 
Tilla, same as Tajapa, 

Tiila II, brother of Bapada, 43-5; Sri- 
pundi plates of, 44 
Talapa, same as I'iidapa. 

TaiidikoiH.la, grant of, 42 
Tanni-tree, cult-act associated with, 
482 

Tantric Buddhism, 142 
Tawan, people, 490, 497 
Taxila, neolithic celts of, 621 
Third Trance, conditions for induc- 
tion of, f. 

Tibetan. Skt. technical bonus in, 24 
Tilaksing, Bbati chief, 149 f. 

Tipperah copper-plate grant of Lo- 
kanatha, 71; Sri-Jivadharaiia of, 
326-7 

Tiruvancikulam, Saivito shrine of, 485 
Tomb, Brahmanic, 204ff., 209f. ; 

Budclliistic, 238f. ; date of final deve- 
lopment of, 210; Greco-Buddhist, 
209; Hiuan-tsang on, 200, Kuban, 
208; Kurgan, 208; pre-Buddhist, 
210 

Trance, conditions precedent to attain- 
ment of, 736; kammatthanas in 
relation to, 740; kinds of and condi- 
tions to, 73611'; inentul states in 
connection with, 739 
Tree-cult, basis of, 480 ; definition of, 
479; kinds of, 479 
Tribbunankiisa, see Amma II. 
Trikaliaga, ruled by Vjkrainadityil IT, 
35 

Tripiiri, Kalacuris of, 363 
Tueker, letters from, 403 f., 423 
Tughril Khan, Ala-ud-dln’s authority 
defied by, 692 

Tukoji Holkar, 641, 643, 645 
Tulsi plant, Visnu-cult connected 
with, 483 

Tuniya, grant of, 41 



I XV ) 


Udanala, Mir Qaaim's failure at, 
263f. 

Udrimilankaia, coininontarial work in 
Tokknrian, 745; story of Buddha 
and Nanda in, 746 

Udanavargn, account of Tibetan 
translation and commentary of, 
743ff. ; account of Tokharian trans- 
lation of, 745f. ; authorsnip of, 744; 
commentaries on, 745; contents 
of Sanskrit version of,- 760; 
Dbammapada and, 741-60; Sanskrit 
fragments of, 747 ; Sanskrit version 
of, 741, 750; study of first chapter 
from Chinese translation of, 753ff. 
Oddiyana>> location of, 142f. ; origin 
of Tantric Buddhism in, 142 ; Sahoro 
and, 142*44; scholars belonging to, 
142f. 

Uddyotakara, author of Nyayavarttti- 
ka, If., 8f., llff., 221f . ; contem- 
porary of Dharmakirti, 3; definition 
of paksa and pratiina discussed 
by, 1 ; vada according to, 2 
Udumbara, Bhavabhuti’s family, 267 
Ulugh Khan, same as Ghiyas-ud-din 
Bulban. 

Uma-Mahesvara sculpture, from 
Benares, 785 

Upacara, explanation of, 734 
Upanisads, nature of soul according 
to, 137 

Upasnana, tirtha, 89 
Vacaapatimi^ra, author of Nyaya- 
viirttika tatparya^-Ika, 2, 4, 6, 9, 
25f., 170f. 

Vada, definition of, 25-6 ; description 
of, 2, 4, 25ff. 

Vadanyaya, Nyayavarttika and, 1-31 
Vadanyaya and Vadavidhana^ika, 
Tibetan translation of, 3 
Vadanyaya'l’Ika, work of Vinitadeva, 
4, 25 

Vadavidhana, work of Vasubandhu, 2 
Vadavidhanai^ika, same as Vadanyaya 
tika, 

Vadavidhi'i 4, 6; same as Vada- 
nyaya, 3 ; authorship of, 5 ; Nyaya- 
varttika compared to, 5 


Viiddjis, language of, 601-16; phono- 
logy of, 507 ff. ; morphology of, 
508 f. ; vocabulary of, 511 ff. 

Vaddiga, father of Krsna III, 42 
V'^ajrayanists, Buddhist sect, 142 
Vakeels, engagement of, 450; 
sunnuds for, 452 

V’^akiliakas, capitals of, 290 f., 298 
Vfikpati, author of Gau(.la-vaho, 71 
Valaga (=^Balaga?) , 36 
Vallabha forces or Kilstrakul.a ar- 
mies, 36 

V’ainaiia-rurriiia, account of, 115 f., 
119 ; contents and date of, 115 - 9 , 
129-30; Matsya-P. given first place 
iu. 119 f.; stages of life according 
to, 129 f. ; Turuskas mentioned 
in, 119 

Vandivas, battle of, 413 
Vandram plates of Amma II, 41 
Vangipurani, .‘38 
Vansittart, policy of, 256 f. 
Vardhamanapura (modern Wadhwan 
in Kathiawar), 569 
Vasistha, 81-87, 89. 90 
Vasisthadharmasutra, 78 
Vasubandhu, mentioned by Vfieaspati- 
niisra, 2, 4, 25, 27, 28 
Vasudeva, Supreme Being, 121 f., 175 
Vasumitra, president of Buddhist 
Council under Kaniska, V 14 
Vatsyayana, 7, 8, 9 
Vayu-Puriina, list of Puranas given 
in, 127 f. 

Vedanta De^ika, commentator, 169, 
179 

Velanadu Visaya, land-grant in, 33,38, 
39, 43. 44 

Vemalurpada plates of Amma 11-41 
Vengi, country, 36, 42; ruled by 
Vikramaditya II, 35 
Venginadu Visaya, land-grant in, 40 
Vengi parru, 38 
Veniya Pundi, gruti: .f, ^ 

Veppu, tree, 418; i ii-ntificjjtion ut,482 
Vidarbha, bounchiiiL.^ cf, LO.i 
Viddamayya, land-grunt to, 37, 38 
Videha, country, 78 
Vidyadhara, royal officer, 566 



I XVI 1 


Vijayaditya, see' Amma II. 
Vijayaditya civil war during reign 
of, 34 ff. 

Vijayasena, king of Vahga. 75, 566 
Vijayavatika[Bezwada],.Jaina temple 
in, 41, 42 

Vijjaya, member of Panara dynasty. 
38 

Vijnana Bbik^u, author of Brahma* 
sutra-vyakhya, 176 

Vijnanci^vara, W. Indian smarta, 
159; types of courts according to, 
163 ff. 

Vikramacarita, passages with transla- 
tions from, 791, 792 f. ; Kannada- 
usage in, 793 f. 

Vikramaditya, Kfta era of, 212 
Vikramaditya II, father of Yuddha- 
malln, 35, 36 

Vilva tree, ftiva-cult connected with, 
483 

Vimaliiditya, son of Danarnava, 43 
Vimalaklrtinirdesa-siltra, 201 
Vinitadeva, author of Vadanyayatika 
3, 5, 25, 26, 27. 30 
Vipranarayana, Kuppanayya, 42 
Virabhanu. Baghel Haja of Gahcra, 
587 ; Humayun helped by, 587 
Vira Mahendra, 37 
Virasena, ruler of Gandhara, 534 
Virasingh, Rana Sanga helped by, 
687 

Visnu, 86, 87, 88, 90; different Murtis 
of, 124-6 

Visnusarman, donee, 41 
Vi^nuvardhana,son of Vijayaditya and 
Melaraba, 32 ff., 44 

Visnuvardhana V, genealogy of, 34 fn. 
Visuddhimagga, work of Buddha- 
ghosa, 710, 730 ’ 


Vivarana, I'ebetan commentary on 
Udanavarga, 745 
Viyoga, import of, 581 fn., 583 f. 
Vyasagita, date of. 284 
Western India, history of Village 
communities in, 153-66; Pancayat 
courts in, 163 ff . 

Whitney, rules and examples of 
Pratii^akhyas criticised by, 765 
William Bentinok, Board of Revenue 
under, 653 ; court of Dirctcors under 
653; double bha^ta withdrawn by, 
661 f.; financial administration of, 
652-85; Government of India under. 
653 ; reduction in civil charges 
proposed by, 667 ; reduction in 
military expenditure suggested by, 
660; reward to informers before, 
678 ; settlement of U. P. by, 680; 
sources of revenue and items of ex- 
penditure under, 654; state of 
Indian finance under, 655; system 
of European Agency before, 669 
Worship, essential conditions of, 476 
Xerxes, Persian emperor, 136 
Yadava-praka^a, date of, 179 
Yakkba, aborigines of Ceylon, 504 
Yaksas, demi-gods, 480 
Yasna, Sanskrit translation of, 47 f. 
Y'divarru grant of Aroma II , 39 
Yasodhara, commentator, 293 
Ya^ovarman, king, 73 
YoSovijayji, author of Adhyatmasara, 
139 

Yuddhamalla, father of Tatjapa, 33 ff. 
Yuddhamalla II, 35, 37 
Yuddhamalla III, Calukya king, 44, 46 
Yupa, explanation of, 199 f. 

Zabita Khan, Maratbas defeated by, 
642, 645, 649 
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The first issue of the journal 
appeared in 1925 and for nearly 
four decades* it served the 
savants, scholars and students of 
Indian history becoming an indis- 
pensable tool in their research. 
This mine was unfortunately 
abandoned without being fully 
exploited with the publication of 
two issues in 1963. 

The Quarterly dealt mainly with 
Archaeology, Art and Archi- 
tecture, Religion and Philosophy 
Epics and Puranas, Epigraphy 
and Numismatics, Grammar and 
Linguistics, History of India and 
the world. Law, Polity and 
Administration, Literature, Sci- 
ence, Social and Economic 
Institutions and so on. In short 
it is a journal no student of Indo- 
logy can afford to miss. 
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